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PREFACE. 


Is  passing  the  present  volume  throiigh  the  press,  it  haa  been  found 
necessary  to  re-wrile  and  re-model  the  corresponding  chapters  in  tlie 
*  Handbook  of  Architecture  '  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  was  ori- 
ginally anticipated,  or  than  had  been  rcijuisitc  in  iLo  preccKling  parts 
of  tlio  work,  llie  whole  of  the  English  chapter  has  been  re-written 
froni  beginning  to  end.  The  history  of  architecture  in  Siiain  has  been 
entirely  re-modelled.  The  account  of  the  biiildingH  in  Southern  Italy  ia 
a  new  feature  in  the  description  of  the  styles  in  that  peninsula,  and  has 
required  a  new  arrangement  of  the  whole  subject.  The  works  of  Texier 
and  De  Vc^iie,  with  my  own  reeetit  ol>aervations  in  the  East,  have 
neceswtafed  an  entirely  new  treatment  of  the  Byzantine  stylo,  and  of 
the  Turkish  architecture  which  was  based  upon  it.  Increased  know- 
kflge  liaa  rendered  it  necessary  to  rc-writo  and  nearly  to  double  the 
extent  of  the  chapters  which  treat  of  the  Indian  styles,  and  in  those 
on  Cashmere  and  Cambodia,  all  that  refers  to  tho  laatrnamed  country 
is  entirely  new  matter ;  while  the  account  of  the  architecture  of  China 
and  Mexico  has  also  been  re-written.  Tlio  practical  result  of  all  thia 
is  that  of  tho  500  pages  of  the  '  IIandl>ook  of  Architecture '  which 
treat  of  the  same  subject*  an  those  comprised  in  this  volume,  ono-half, 
at  least,  has  been  cancelled,  and  the  half  that  is  reprinted  is  merely 
that  which  contains  tho  technical  dcucviptions  of  iiarticular  buildings. 
All  tliat  refers  to  the  history  or  philosophy  of  the  subject  has  been 
re-wriltcn,  and  more  than  2  JO  pages  of  new  matter  have  been  added. 

The  same  is  true  as  regards  tho  illustrations.  The  number  of 
woodcuts  in  the  chapters  of  tho  Handbook  which  are  comprised  in 
the  present  volume,  was  403 ;  in  tho  present  volume  they  number 
646  ;  BO  that  more  than  one-third  of  them  are  absolutely  new  to 
the  work;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  a  considerable  number  of  the  old 
woodcutE  have  been  cancelled  and  other  and  better  examples  given 
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in  their  stead :  they  are  thus  equally  new  to  the  work,  though  the 
actual  number  of  illustrations  is  not  increased  by  the  substitution. 
The  present  volume  may  therefore  fairly  be  considered  as  a  new 
work,  of  which  about  one-third  of  the  text  and  one-half  of  the  illus- 
trations only  are  borrowed  from  the  '  Handbook  of  Architecture.' 

I  trust,  however,  that  it  is  not  only  in  increased  dimensions 
that  this  work  may  be  considered  as  an  improvement  on  its  prede- 
cessor. In  the  course  of  revision,  many  errors  in  the  former  work 
have  been  detected,  and  many  minor  blemishes  removed.  Much  of 
this  I  gratefully  acknowledge  to  be  due  to  the  very  careful  revision 
of  the  sheets  as  they  were  passing  through  the  press,  by  my  friend 
Mr,  Grove  of  Sydenham. 

In  one  respect  I  have  to  apologize  for  not  keeping  a  promise 
made  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume.  It  was  there  intimated 
that  the  present  volume  would  contain  a  chapter  on  Celtic  or  ]SIega- 
lithic  antiquities.  When,  however,  the  work  came  to  be  re-written, 
I  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  the  volume  within  bounds, 
to  leave  unsaid  so  much  I  wished  to  say,  and  to  omit  so  many  illus- 
trations which  would  have  added  to  the  clearness  and  interest  of  the 
whole,  that  eventually  I  found  myself  forced  to  abandon  the  attempt. 
As  it  is,  the  volume  exceeds  the  first  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
100  i)age«,  and  it  would  have  required  at  least  that  number  in 
addition  to  have  treated  the  promised  subject  in  a  manner  at  all 
satisfactory.  1  may  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that 
nothing  I  learnt  in  the  investigations  made  for  the  purposes  of  this 
intended  chapter  has  made  me  waver  in  the  opinion  I  have  previously 
expressed  with  regard  to  the  age  of  these  antiquities.  I  consider  all 
the  stone  monuments  to  be  of  what  antiquaries  now  style  the  Iron  Age 
— viz.,  from  one  to  two  centuries  before  Christ  to  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  countiy  where  they  are  found. 
This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  aficct  the  question  of  the 
age  of  the  Barrows,  or  earthen  monuments,  found  sometimes  in  juxta- 
position with  them.  Some  of  these  we  know  to  be  also  of  the  Iron 
Age,  but  many  are  no  doubt  of  very  remote  antiquity.  AVhatever 
the  age  of  the  Barrows  may  eventually  be  determined  to  be,  it  seems 
to  me  to  have  only  a  remote  bearing  on  that  of  the  stone  monu- 
ments.     So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  form  an  opinion,  the  two 
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the  whole  of  this  work  to  apply  one  law  of  criticism  to  all  styles, 
ancient  and  modem,  eastern  and  western.  An  endeavour  has  lieen 
made  to  explain  why  one  building  has  been  successful  or  another 
failed,  by  a  reference  to  those  principles  of  design  in  archit^^'cture 
which  seem  to  be  universal,  and,  at  all  events,  are  easilv  understood, 
and  consequently,  if  mistaken,  the  induction  is  from  so  wide  a  field 
that  it  will  be  easy  to  point  out  where  the  error  lies.  'My  impres- 
sion is  that  if  this  work  renders  the  discussion  of  these  principles 
more  easy,  it  will  have  served  a  most  important  purpose,  which 
cannot  fail  to  have  great  influence  on  the  styles  of  the  future. 

If  an  author  may  Ix?  allowed  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  \\  hat  is 
the  most  novel  or  important  feature  of  his  work,  I  should  Ik*  inclined 
to  claim  its  Ethnography  for  mine.  My  impression  is  that  unless 
the  essential  affinities  of  styles  arc  perceived,  and  their  affiliation  can 
be  traced,  the  history  of  architecture  is  a  mere  memaria  ieclmica  for 
connecting  buildings  together;  but  whenever  their  true  relations 
are  grasped,  their  history  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  My 
conviction  is,  that  when  properly  appreciated.  Architecture  will  be 
considered  as  important  in  tracing  the  affinities  of  i-aces  as  Lan- 
guage :  and  that,  in  many  cases,  it  is  even  more  so,  because  more 
fixed  and  more  easily  read,  while  it  is  quite  as  essentially  charac- 
teristic. So  deeply  impressed  am  I  with  the  importance  of  this 
element,  not  only  to  the  art  of  Architecture,  but  to  the  science  of 
mankind,  that  I  feel  that  if  I  have  been  enablea  to  place  it  in  a 
clear  and  intelligible  form,  I  shall  not  have  lived  or  laboured  in 
vain. 
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I  N  T  K  0  1)  U  C  T  0  R  Y. 


ENGLAND. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  mucli  to  assert  tliat   diirinp;  tlie  mid<llo  ages 
Architi-otxire  was  j)ractise(l  in  P^np^land  with  even  «:;ieater  sucoeHS  than 
among  any  of  the  contemporary  nations.      In  hcanty  of  detail  and 
eU-ganco  of  proportion  the  English  cathedrals  generally  surpass  their 
Continental  rivals.     It  is  only  in  dimensions  an<l  nKJchaniciil  ccmstnic- 
tion  that  the^'  are  sometimes  inferior.     So  lovingly  did  the  people  of 
the  eonntry  adhere  to  the  Art,  that  tlu?  Gothic  forms  chmg  to  the  soil 
long  after  they  had  heen  superseded  on  the  Continent  hy  the  ehissical 
Kenjiissanee ;  and  the  English  returned  to  their  old  love  long  Ixifore 
other  nations  had  got  over  their  contempt  for  the  rude  barUirism  of 
their  ancestors.     It  is  nc>w  more  than  a  century  since  Horace  W'alpole 
conceived  the  idea  of  reprcKlucing  the  beauties  of  Y^ork  Minster  and 
Westminster  Abbey  in  a  lath -and  plaster  villa  at  Strawberry  Hill. 
Tlie  attempt,  as  we  now  know,  was  ridiculous  enough ;  but  the  result 
on  the  Arts  of  the  country  most  important.     From  that  day  to  this, 
Gothic  villas,   Gothic  lodges,   and   Gothic  churches  have  been   the 
fashion — at  first  timidly,  and  wonderfully  misunderstood,  but  now 
the  rage,  and  with  an  almost  perfect  power  of  imitation.     The  result 
of  this  revived  feeling  for  Mediaeval  art  which  interests  us  most  in 
this  place  is,  that  every  Gothic  building  in   the  country  has  been 
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carefully  examined  and  its  peculiarities  noted.  All  the  more  important 
examples  have  been  drawn  and  published ;  their  dates  and  histories 
ascertained  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  whole  subject  rendered  complete 
and  intelligible.  The  only  difficulty  that  remains  is,  that  the  works  in 
which  the  illustrations  of  English  art  are  contained  range  over  70  or 
80  years — the  early  ones  published  Ix'fore  the  subject  was  properly 
understood ;  and  that  they  are  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from  the  most 
ponderous  folios  to  the  most  diminutive  of  duodecimos.  Their  numl)er 
too  is  legion,  and  they  therefore  often  go  over  the  stime  ground.  The 
one  book  that  now  seems  wanted  to  complete  the  series  of  publica- 
tions on  the  subject,  is  a  clear  and  concise,  but  complete,  narrative 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  style,  with  just  a  sufficient  amount 
of  illustration  to  render  it  intelligible.  Two  volumes  in  8vo.,  of  500 
pages  each,  might  suffice  for  the  distillation  of  all  that  is  contained  in 
the  1001  volumes  above  alluded  to;  and  1000  illustmtions,  if  well 
selected,  would  render  the  forms  and  peculiarities  of  the  style  suffi- 
ciently (dear.'     But  less  would  certainly  not  suffice. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  nothing 
of  the  sort  cjin  l>e  attempted  in  this  work.  With  only  one-tenth  of  the 
recpiisite  space  available,  and  less  than  that  proportion  of  illustration, 
all  that  can  be  proposed  is  to  sketch  the  great  leading  features  of  the 
subject,  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  practice  of  the  English  architects 
as  compared  with  those  on  the  Continent,  and  to  point  out  the  diffi?r- 
ences  which  arose  between  their  metluHls  and  ours,  in  consequence  of 
either  the  local  or  social  peculiarities  of  the  various  nationalities. 

This  comprcNssion  is  hardly  to  be  regretted  in  the  present  instance, 
since  any  one  may  with  very  little  trouble  master  the  main  features  of 
the  history  in  some  of  the  many  popular  works  which  have  been  pub- 
lishetl  on  the  subj(H.*t,  and  all  have  access  to  the  buildings  themselves. 
It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  these  are  far  better  and  truer  exponents  of 
the  findings  and  as]u rations  of  those  who  erected  them  than  all  the  books 
that  ever  were  written.  Unless  a  man  learns  to  read  the  lessons  these 
stone  books  so  vividly  convey,  by  an  earnest  pei*sonal  investigation 
of  the  monuments  themselves,  of  one  style  at  least,  he  will  hardly 
ever  Ik^  abli'  to  understand  the  subject ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  such  a 
study  the  English  mediivval  architecture  is  ])erhaps  the  most  complete 
and  iK?rfect.  Nowhere  else  can  all  the  gradations  of  change  be  so  easily 
traced ;  and  in  no  other  style  was  there  so  little  interference  from 
extraneous  causes.  Throughout,  the  English  sought  only  to  erect  the 
building  then  most  suitable  to  it«  destination,  with  the  l>est  materials 
available  for  the"  purpose ;  and  the  result  is  therefore  generally  more 
satisfactory  and  more  harmonious  tlian  elsewhere. 


*  Fmm  his  complete  knowlc<lge  of  tlie  subject,  Professor  Willis  could  supply  this 
desideratum,  with  very  little  trouble  to  himself  and  certain  protit  to  his  publisliers. 
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HISTORY. 


History. 


CHRONOLOGV. 


Years' 
duration. 


Name 
of  (Style. 


Dwiarture     of 
Kunuuu  . 

Arthur  . 

To     esUMisb 
nient  of  Hi'p 
tarchy 

To  Couqnest 

William  I,  . 
William  11. 
Henry  L     . 
St.^phen 
Henry   If.  . 

H«nry  II.    . 
Richard  I.  . 
John 
Henry  IIL 


> 

{ 


400 

480  t4j 
542 

700 


1066 
10B7 
1100 
1135 
1151 

1175 
llf<9 
1199 
1216 


300  {  Megal  thic  or  Celtic. 


«^-  (Kirlv  roiind-arcbed, 
^^  \    or  Saxuu  btyle. 

109  ^  '^'^"'"'^•^"'ched  style. 
I      Norman. 

I  Early  p<jintod  Ijin- 
97  {     ct't,  or  PLuitagciK  t 
I     btyle. 


Edward  I.   . 
Elwjird  II. 
h>lward  III. 
Richard  II. 

Honry  IV.  . 
Henr?  V.    . 
Henry  VI. 
Edward  IV. 
Edwai-d  V. 
Richard  III. 

Henry  VII. 
H«nry  VIII. 
h>lward  VI. 
Mary  .  . 
Eli/jibeth  . 
To    .     .      . 


1272 
13u7 
1326 
1377 

13!i9 
14F2 
1422 
1460 
14^3 

I4s:i 

14!<5 

1.')<.9 
1546 
1553 
1557 
10U2 


Years*  Name 

duration.         of  style. 

j  Perfected  pointed 
105  /     Decor.,  ted  or 

Edwardian  style. 


108 


Late  pointed  Wer- 
pondicular,  or 
Lancastrian  style 


Fan-vaulti:d  Tran- 
117  <     sitional,  or  Tudor 
style. 


After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  the  various  tribes  that  inhabited 
the  island  were  left  so  feebly  organised,  and  so  unequally  balanced, 
that  they  could  find  no  better  occupation  for  their  time  than  that  of 
cutting  each  other's  throats ;  in  which  they  were  afterwards  so  ably 
seconded  by  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  any 
development  of  the  arts  of  peace  among  them.  They  were  equal  to 
the  erection  of  a  Stonehenge  or  an  Avebuiy  in  honour  of  those  who 
fell  in  the  struggles  against  their  foreign  invaders ;  but  beyond  this 
their  architectural  aspirations  do  not  seem  to  have  rciiched. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  more  especially  after 
Alfred's  glorious  reign,  we  might  expect  something  better.  The 
country  w^as  then  converted  to  Christianity.  Cliurches  were  wanted ; 
and  there  were  Italian  priests  to  Ix)  found  who  could  tell  the  inha- 
bitants what  was  being  done  at  Rome  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent. 
But  against  this  we  have  the  knowledge  that  the  dominant  race 
was  Saxon  or  Danish — Aryan  pur  80717— and  '^^^  had  consequently  no 
place  in  their  afiections.  Their  churches  were  probably  small  and 
rude,  just  sufficient  for  their  purposes,  and  no  more ;  and  designed,  like 
railway  stations,  to  last  only  till  increasing  accommodation  should 
compel  an  alteration.  Most  probably,  too,  the  greater  number  were 
built  of  wood ;  and  for  the  true  Saxon  style  we  ought  perhaps  to  look 
to  the  Norwegian  wooden  churches,  described  in  the  last  book — as 
types  of  the  style — rather  thtin  to  the  towers  erected,  probably,  as  addi- 
tions to  the  original  wooden  churches.  Of  these  towers  many  still 
remain  in  our  island ;  but  in  almost  every  case  the  wooden  nave  has 
been  superseded  by  one  of  stone  in  the  pointed-arched  style  of  archi- 
tecture. 

With  the  Norman  Conquest  a  new  state  of  things  was  inaugurated. 
Great  tracts  of  country  and  great  jmrt  of  the  wealth  of  tlie  conquered 
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nicos  I'si'lioatrd  to  tho  (\)ii<[iu'n)r,  ami  iu  the  division  of  the  Kjvoil  the 

ck'r;rv  wH'in  to  liave  Imvii  even  mure  fortunate  than  the  laitv.     liut 

howeA'i*r    this    were,    it   will    K'    easily    nnderstrxMl    that    a    Freneli 

Hirrareliv  A'owed  to  eeliUicv  would  Ik?  ahh*  t«»  find  no  In-'tter  wav  of 

eniph»yin^  their  easily  aequired  wealth  tJian  in  the  display  of  arehi- 

teetural  niairniilcf-nee.     Durin^iC  tlie  cvnturv  wliieli  sneeeedetl  the  Cun- 

quest,  the  Siixon  rathedrals,  with  scarcely  an   exception,  were  swept 

away  tu  make  nMnn  for  nohler  hnildin»!;s  desipicd  hy  forei^i  architects, 

and  all   the   lar^C'r  ahln^v  cliurches  were  likewise  rehuilt.      All  this 

w*a8  done  with  such  pandeur  of  conct'j^tion,  and  so  just  an  appreciation 

of  the  true  principles  of  architectural  ctVect,  tliat  even  now  the  Xonnan 

nave,  in  sj)itc  of  its  rudeness,  is  frequently  a  more  impressive  sjxvimen 

of  art  than  the  more  j)(»lished  productions  of  the  succiH.*dinjj!j  centuries. 

Tile  impulse  once  so  nohly  ^iven,  the  good  work  pr<K*i*eded  steadily 

hut  raj)idly.     During  the  tiiree  centuries  which  succeeded  the  Conquest 

all  tlu'  artistic  intellect  of  tiie  nation  set'ms  to  have  In-en  concent nit^tl 

on  this  on(»  art.      IVn'try  hardly  existe<l,  and   Tainting  and  Sculpture 

Were  onlv  emi)loA'cd  as  the  handmaids  of  architecture,     l^ut  vi'ar  hv 
•  It  It 

your  new  and  inq>rovcd  forms  of  constructi<m  were  inven<«'d  and  uni- 
versally adoj)ted.  New  mouhlings,  and  new  applications  of  c-ai*A'ings 
and  fnliage  Avere  introduced;  and  painting  on  0}»ii<pie  substancNjs  and 
even  on  glass  was  carried  to  an  astonishing  degre<*  of  jK'rfection. 
All  this  was  done  without  Iwirrowing  and  without  extraneous  aid,  hut 
by  steadily  jirogressing  to  a  well  underst«M»d  ohjeet  with  a  definite  aim. 
It  is  tnie  that  occjisionallv,  as  at  Westminster  A1)1h'V,  we  detect  the 
influence  of  French  arrangements  :  hut  ev<'n  there  the  design  isciirried 
out  in  so  csM'ntially  Knglish  a  manner,  with  d(ttails  so  purely  English, 
as  to  make  us  feel  even  more  stn»n«::lv  Imw  essi»ntiallv  nati^'e  the  stvle 
had  iKH-onii". 

The  Ethnic  eomhination  which  led  to  the  marvelhms  j)erfection  of 
(Jothie  art  during  the  Edwardian  peri«Ml  was  as  fortunate  as  can  well 

1h'  nmciiveil.      It  was  a  Celtic  hii'rarchv  and   nohles.*<e  steadied  hv  a 

•  »■ 

♦Sjixtm  ])e<iple;  with  the  suhstratuiu  of  an  earlier  (\dtic  YiiCi\  held  in 
al>solut«'  subjection  by  the  S:ixj»ns,  but  rising  agjiin,  at  least  pirtially, 
to  the  surfatv,  under  the  N«ninan  dominatioTi.  It  was  something  like 
what  hapiH*ne<l  in  Athens  when  a  Dorian  race  was  suiH?rinqH)sed  on  one  of 
PelaHgie  origin  :  and,  although  thectmditions  were  hen?  reversed  and  the 
field  far  more  limited,  the  result  was  still  most  suc<H'ssful.  \\  ithin  the 
liuiitK  of  a  e^'utury  the  Fivnch  had  junqH-d  fi-om  the  tentative  examjde 
of  St.  DeniH  (1144)  to  the  i»erfection  of  the  S;iinte  (liaix'lle  (1244). 
Our  St.  Stoplieu's  Cluqx-l  wa«  not  finished  till  a  century  afterwjirds ; 
but  while  the  French  hardly  ever  went  beyond  their  great  13th  een 
tury  eft'ort,  in  the  UJtli  trntury  wt?  were  building  the  h*oyal  Ciuqxds 
at  Windsiir,  NVoHtminster,  and  (  am  bridge. 

The  Fitjiich  wans  and  the  wars  of  the  Uouch  seem  to  have  altcnil 
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iheorigiiialBtaieof  affiuntoa'leiyooiisiderabldezt^  TheNomiaa 
nobOitjr  were  dedmated — almoBt,  indeed,  destroyed — and  another  stra- 
tum of  sooiety  came  gradually  to  the  mu&oe,  bat  this  time  certainly 
not  Geltia  On  the  walla  of  the  ohnrches  of  the  Lancastrian  period  we 
read — ^fiuntly,  it  must  be  confessed — ^the  great  Saxon  motto,  ^The 
greatest  possible  amonnt  of  aooonmiodation  at  the  least  possible  expendi- 
ture of  money  and  thought.''  During  this  period,  too,  the  cathednd 
and  conyentual  hierarohies  were  yielding  before  the  development  <if 
the  parochial  system.  It  may  be  wrong  to  assert  that  the  Beformation 
began  as  early  as  1400,  bat  it  is  trae  that  the  seeds  were  then  sown 
which  afterwards  ripened  into  the  explosion  of  the  Commonwealth 
Some  very  grand  churches  were  no  doubt  erected  during  the  Lan- 
castrian period,  and  some  beautiful  additions  made  to  existing  edifices ; 
bat  they  were  hard  and  mechanical  as  compared  with  that  which 
preceded  them.  They  were  the  work  of  accomplished  masons,  not 
wrought  out  with  the  feelings  of  educated  gentlemen ;  and,  though  we 
may  admire,  we  cannot  quite  adore  even  the  best  and  noblest  produc- 
tions of  their  age. 

Under  the  Tudors  the  style  went  out  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  Nothing 
can  be  more  gorgeous  and  fiiscinating  than  the  three  royal  chapels,  and 
the  other  contemporary  &n-roofed  buildings ;  but  they  are  like  the 
&bled  dying  hues  of  the  dolphin — bright  and  brilliant,  but  unnatuial 
and  fleeting.  It  was  the  last  spasmodic  effort  of  an  expiring  style, 
and  soon  passed  away. 

After  the  Reformation  was  complete  there  was  no  longer  any  want 
of  new  churches,  and  the  great  incentive  of  making  a  house  worthy  of 
the  ficrvice  of  God  was  taken  away ;  so  that  during  Elizabeth's  reign 
architecture  was  almost  wholly  occupied  in  providing  new  and  more 
extensive  mansions  for  the  nobility  and  landed  gentry.  Spacious  rooms, 
well-lighted  galleries,  comfortable  chambers,  and  good  accommodation 
for  servants  were  the  demands  of  the  time,  with  sufficient  ntateliness, 
bat  at  the  least  possible  outlay.  Comfort  and  economy  are  the  inherent 
antitheses  of  architectural  effect;  and  then,  as  now,  brought  the 
art  down  from  its  exalted  pedestal  almost  to  the  level  of  a  mere  useful 
art.  But  the  Bodleian  Library  and  other  buildings  in  our  Universities 
show  that  the  art  lingered  even  in  the  17th  century,  and  that  men  still 
looked  upon  mullions  and  pinnacles  as  objects  on  which  a  little  money 
might  be  advantageously  spent.  But  it  was  no  longer  the  old  art : 
that,  was  struck  down  on  the  battlefield  of  Towton  in  1461,  only  to 
be  partially  galvanised  into  life  at  Bosworth,  twenty-four  years  after- 
wards. 

Although  Gothic  architecture  continued  to  be  employed  in  the 
Universities  and  in  remote  comers  of  the  land  long  after  it  had  ceased 
to  be  practised  abroad,  it  must  not  therefore  be  assumed  that  the  people 
of  England  generally  regarded  it  with  admiration.    To  them  it  was  the 
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symbol  of  a  superstition  from  whose  influence  they  gloried  in  escaping, 
or  the  emblem  of  a  feudal  tyranny  from  which  they  were  just  emerging 
into  partial  freedom.  During  Elizabeth's  reign  the  struggle  was  hardly 
over ;  the  wounds  of  the  combatants  were  still  fresh  and  bleeding,  the 
anger  of  the  contest  had  by  no  means  subsided,  and  they  looked  with 
hate  and  abhorrence  on  whatever  recalled  the  stem  realities  of  the  past 
We  can  now  afford  to  look  on  the  Middle  Ages  with  far  different 
feelings ;  our  wounds  have  long  since  been  healed,  and  hardly  a  scar 
remains.  Time  has  thrown  its  veil  of  poetry  over  what  was  then  a 
mere  prosaic  matter  of  feet,  hiding  those  features  which  were  once 
so  repulsive,  and  softening  much  which  even  now  it  is  impossible  to 
forget.  They  shrunk  from  what  they  felt  as  a  reality,  we  cherish  it 
because  it  has  faded  into  a  dream. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  prevalence  of  these  feelings,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  that  so  soon  as  classical  art  was  pi*esented  to  them  the  people 
rushed  to  it  with  avidity.  The  world  was  then  ringing  with  the  praise 
of  the  newly  disseminated  poetrj-  of  Vigil,  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  and 
the  glorious  narratives  of  Livy.  A  new  light  was  dawning,  and  the 
cry  arose  on  all  sides,  "  Away  with  the  Middle  Age«,  with  their  super- 
stition and  their  tyranny.  Roman  greatness,  Roman  literature,  and 
Roman  art  are  to  regenerate  the  world  !  "  We  are  now  convinced  that 
the  Classical  Renaissance  was  not  successful ;  but  is  it  quite  clear  that 
a  Mediaeval  revival  will  not  prove  even  a  greater  and  more  disastrous 
mistake  ? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  whole  range  of  artistic  history  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  single  monograph  so  complete  in  itself,  or  all 
the  details  of  which  are  so  well  known,  as  that  of  Mediaeval  art  in 
England.  >\'e  know  its  birth  and  parentage  ;  we  can  follow  it  through 
youth  to  the  bloom  of  manhood.  We  can  admire  it  in  the  staid 
maturity  of  its  power,  and  in  the  expiring  efforts  of  its  failing  strength ; 
and  we  know  the  causes  of  its  decay  and  death.  To  those  who  are 
able  to  grasp  it,  no  story  can  be  more  interesting ;  while  to  those  who 
desire  to  understand  what  architecture  really  is,  how  it  can  be  culti- 
vated so  as  to  insure  success,  and  by  what  agencies  it  is  sure  to  decay 
and  filially  to  die,  no  subject  is  capable  of  being  more  instructively 
treated. 
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So  few  aod  iudiatinct  are  the  traces  of  ardiit<;ctiirul  ai-t  iu  England 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  that  for  a  long  time  it  was  a  moot  point 
among  aatiquariea  whether  or  not  any  such  thing  existed  as  true 
Saxon  architecture.  The  question  maj'  now  bo  considered  as  settled 
in  the  affirmative.  In  his  laet  edition.  Hickman  enumerates  twenty 
churches  in  which  fnigniente  are  found  i  '  '  ' 
pre-Norman  period,  though  no  com- 
plete example  can  be  pointed  to  as 
illustrating  the  stylo  then  preva- 
lent. Since  Hickman's  death  ten  or 
twelve  more  specimens  have  been  dis- 
covered. Generally  they  are  towers 
or  crypte.asSt.  Winifred's  at  Bipon, 
or  the  pillars  of  a  chancel  arcli,  as 
at  Reculver.  Sometimes  it  is  a  door- 
way, at  others  only  a  piece  of  rude 
walling.  On  a  review  of  the  whole, 
it  isevidcnt  that  architecture  in  Eng- 
land was  certainly  ruder  and  Icms  de- 
veloped than  that  on  the  Continent 
at  the  same  ago,  and  differed  from  it 
in  one  curious  peculiarity.  Both 
were,  of  course,  based  on  the  Koman 
art  which  preceded  them ;  but  iho 
Saxon  in  its  ornamentation  shoiwd 
a  tendency  to  wooden  forma  which 
we  do  not  find  in  the  others.  In 
Lycia,  in  India  and  Egypt,  we  are 
able  to  trace  a  wooden  architecture 
gradually  developing  i  tself  out  of  one 
of  stone ;  but  hero  we  can  almost 
certainly  detect  a  stone  architecture 
becoming  wooden  from  the  two  ma- 
terials being  constantly  employed 
in  juxtapositiou,  the  meaner  being  generally  predominant. 

Although  interesting  to  Snglinh  antiquaries,  the  xpecimcne  of  Saxon 
art  are  bo  insignificant  as  hardly  to  deserve  much  notice  in  a  universal 
history  of  the  art,  and  one  cxanqile  will  suifice  ti.>  explain  the  pecu- 
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liaritiea  of  the  style.  The  tower  of  Earl's  Barton  in  Korthamptonsliire 
containB  in  itself  more  undoubted  Saxon  characteriatice  than  any  other 
specimen  yet  described :  its  angles,  as  shown  in  woodcut  No.  5^(fi,  are 
constructed  with  that  peculiar  form  of  quoin  known  as  "long  and 
short,"  while  its  feces  are  ornamented  by  long  pilaster-liko  slips  con- 
nected by  semicircular  arches,  or  more  frequently  by  sti'aight-liued 
cross  bracing  very  ■wooden  in  its  character.  The  windows  (woodcut 
Ko.  537)  are  formed  by  gouty  balusters,  looking  ^ery  much  as  if  they 
were  of  wood  turned  in  a  lathe,  and 
the  whole  arrtingements  bear  out 
that  character,  niero  is  neither 
grace  nor  beauty  in  any  featnre  of 
the  styks  nor  an  approach  to  gran- 
deur of  dimensions  in  any  example 
whicli  has  been  siwred  to  the  present 

Had  any  great  conventual  church 
»3i.       windowii.  EutL's  BirtoB.  or  cathedral  sur^■iTed  we  might  i>er- 

hape  Ix)  forced  to  modify  this  opi- 
nion ;  but  the  only  one  of  whicli  we  know  anything  is  tliat  which  was 
erected  at  Canterbury  by  Archbishop  Odo  in  the  years  940-9ti0,  to 
replace  the  older  church  of  St.  Augustine.'  Even  this,  however,  we 
only  know  from  the  description  of  Edmer  the  singer,  who  saw  it  before 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  lOfiT,  Like  the  German  cliui'cheB  of  that 
age,  it  seems  to  have  had  two  apses.  The  princijial  one  towards  the  cast 
was  appropriated  to  the  clci^v ;  wliilc  the  western  one  belonged  to  the 
laity,  or,  as  wo  shoiild  now  say,  was  devoted  to  piii'ochial  purposes. 

Its  walls  and  structure  proliably  resembled  the  nave  of  Mortier  en 
Der  (woodcut  No.  34il),  or  the  llasse  tEuvre  at  ISeauvais  (woodcut 
No.  347}  —  plain  piers  supporting  round  arclics  below,  and  small 
circular-headed  windows  in  a  plain  wall  above. 

Outside  the  original  church  of  St.  Augustine  to  the  eastward- — 
at  what  distance  we  unfortunately  are  not  told — Cuthbert,  the  second 
archbishop,  about  the  year  T.'iO  erected  a  cii'Cular  church,  "as  a  bap- 
tistery, and  in  order  lliat  it  might  serve  as  the  burj-iiig-placc  of  future 
archbishops;"'  tlius  combining  the  two  rites  in  a  ceremonial  diurch 
apart  from  the  Itiisilica,  exactly  as  was  done  in  Italy  during  the 
Romanesque  age.  It  is  by  nn  meaiis  improbable  that  the  eastern 
termination  of  the  present  cathednil  known  as  Becket's  Crown  stands 
on  the  site  of  this  old  baptistery,  and  retains  its  dimensions ;  but  it  is 

'  Tliis  hufl  liccii  restored,  a»  Car  ae  tlji;  '  hoDorcBifiti  Joliuimiti  Bii|itiiilin  rnbrioivit; 
taatorinls  admit,  by  Professor  WilJiB,  in  hia  I  ut  ct  SHptinlcriii  ct  ciajainulioneB  Jmlicio- 
'  ArchitectunU  HUlory  of  Canterbury  Ca-  mm,  &c. — vt  Arcliiupiecojnrum  cnrpois  in 
tiwdnil,'  published  in  184.'>.  I  ei,  srpelin.'nt4ir."~'  Anglia  Booni,'  vul.  ti. 

*  "Qtd  ecclcsiam  in  oriciitali  partu  ma-    p.  75. 
Jotia  eooleas  eidem  pcnc   contiguam  in  I 
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difficult  to  prove  this,  so  completely  have  all  the  featiires  of  the  churcli 
been  altered  by  subsequent  rebuildings. 

From  what  we  know  of  Saxon  MSS.  and  other  indications,  it  would 
seem  that  painting  was  a  favourite  mode  of  decoration  among  the 
Saxons;  and  if  so,  their  interiors  may  have  been  more  successful  as 
works  of  art  than  their  external  architecture  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
But  as  no  specimen  of  Saxon  painted  mural  decoration  has  come  down 
to  our  time,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  assume  much  >vith  regard  to  this. 


Plans  of  English  Cathw)ual  Churches. 
The  most  remarkable  and  universal  peculiarity  in  the  arrangement 


538. 


Plan  of  Norwich  Cathedral.    Scale  100  ft,  to  1  in. 


of  English  churches,  when  compared  with  those  on  the  Continent,  is 
their  extraordinary  length  in  proportion  to  their  breadth.      In  this 
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respect  they  seem  to  stand  alone  when  compared  with  any  buildings 
existing  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  ancients  aft'ected  a  double 
square ;  in  other  words,  their  temples  were  generall}^  twice  as  long  as 
they  were  broad.  In  the  middle  ages,  on  the  Continent,  this  proportion 
was  generally  doubled.  Practically  the  internal  width  was  multiplied 
by  4  for  the  length.     This  at  least  seems  to  have  been  the  proportion 

generally  aimed  at,  though,  of  course, 

it  was  often  modified  by  circumstances. 

In  England  the  larger  churches  generally 

reached  the  proportion  of  6  times  their 

width  for  their  length.      Most  of  our 

cathedrals   have   been   so   altered   and 

r  I      r  modified  by  subsequent  additions  that 

^r^»-  7  H    ■L^         '^  ^^  difficult  now  to  trace  their  original 

^B     ^  I  V     4      ^      arrangements;    but   Norwich  exists  in 

^^^^    tf^S/»i^     ^rf^       plan  ahnost  exactly  as  originall}'  erected 

(A.n.  1090-1135),  as  will  be  seen  from 

the  plan  (woodcut  No.  538).    The  nave 

to  the  west  of  the  intersection  is  more 

tfatUJi^"  ^  '^  -'^B^mJk    ^1^^^    ^   times    it^    width   (70  x  295). 

Vyk      ^  ^       tP^  '^^^^   rectjingular   part  of  the  choir  is 

ij       >^  "^       fn  more  than  a  square,  and  with  the  apse 

-J|      id  lij       l|  m^j  j^  aisle,  exclusive  of  the  chapels, 

makes  altogether  a  lengtli  of  410  ft.  in- 
ternally, or  nejirly  6  squares.  At  Peter- 
borough and  Ely  the  proportion  seems 
to  have  b(^cn  as  5  to  1  to  the  centre  of 
the  apse ;  but  if  there  was  a  cii'cum- 
.seribing  aisle  or  chapel,  the  longer  pio- 
portion  woidd  obtain.  At  Canterbury 
and  Winchester,  and  generally  in  the 
south-eastern  cathedrals,  as  built  more 
immediately  under  French  influence, 
the  original  proportion  was  somewhat 
sliui  ter ;  but  so  impressed  were  the 
English  architects  with  the  feeling  that 
lengtli  was  the  true  mode  of  giving 
effli.*t,  that  eventually  the  two  cathe- 
drals last  named  surpassed  it.  Canter- 
bury (woodcut  No.  539)  attained  an 
internal  length  of  518  ft,  while  the 
width  of  the  nave  is  only  72,  or  as 
7  to  1.  At  Winchester  (woodcut  No.  542)  these  dimensions  are 
SStb  and  82,  or  something  less  than  7  to  1,  owing  to  the  greater  width 
^  the  nave. 


539. 


PUu  of  Cant-^rlniry  Cathedral. 
Scale  100  It  1  in. 
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It  is  extremely  difficult  to  assign  a  satisfactory  reason  for  this 
peculiarity  of  English  plans.  It  arises  so  suddenly,  however,  in  the 
English  churches  of  the  Norman  age  that  it  must  have  pre-existed 
in  those  of  the  Saxons ;  though  why  they  should  have  adopted  it  is 
by  no  means  clear.  If  these  churches  had  wooden  roofs,  which  was 
almost  certainly  the  case,  their  naves  might  easily  have  been  wider, 
and  it  can  hardly  have  arisen  from  any  aesthetic  motive.  As  wo 
now  judge  them,  these  early  naves 
were  badly  proportioned  for  hear- 
ing an  address  from  the  bishop  or 
prior,  and  as  ill  adapted  for  a 
multitude  to  see  what  was  pass- 
ing at  the  altar  ;  but  for  pictonal 
effect  they  surpass  everything 
erected  on  the  Continent,  unless 
with  gieatly  increased  dimensions 
of  height  or  width.  Whether, 
therefore,  it  were  hit  upon  by  ac- 
cident or  by  design,  its  beauty 
was  immediately  appreciated,  and 
formed  the  governing  principle  in 
the  design  of  all  the  Englisli 
cathedrals.  It  was  a  discovery 
which  has  added  more  to  the 
sublimity  of  effect  which  cliai*ac- 
terises  most  of  our  cathedrals 
than  any  other  principle  intro- 
duced during  the  middle  ages. 

All  the  cathedrals  above  enu- 
merated, all  indeed  which  were  de- 
signed by  Norman  prelates  during 
the  1st  century  after  the  Conquest, 
were  erected  on  very  nearly  the 
same  plan  as  that  at  Norwich. 
Durham  (1095-1133)  was  the 
first  to  show  any  marked  devia- 
tion from  the  type  *  (woodcut 
No.  540).  The  nave  and  choir 
became  nearly  proportioned  to  one 

another,  and  for  the  first  time  we        540.     I'lan  of  Durham  C  ith-^lral.     From  nilliTiRs. 

Scuk'  luo  ft.  to  1  ill. 

see  a  distinct  determination  from 

the  first  that  the  building  should  be  vaulted.     All  this  involved  an 


»  The  internal  dimensions  of  Durliuin  Cathedral  arc  413*10  feet,  exclusive;  of  the 
Galilee.     The  nave  is  81  feet  wide,  the  choir  77*2.     (Billings ) 
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amount  of  design  and  contrivance  which  entirely  emancipated  us  from 
the  Continental  type,  and  may  bo  considered  as  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  English  style. 

In  addition  to  what  was  doing  at  Durham  there  prevailed  an  extra- 
ordinary activity  in  church -building  in  the  North  of  England  during 
the  whole  of  the  12th  century,  owing  to  the  erection  of  the  great 
abbeys  whose  gigantic  fossils  still  adorn  every  main  valley  in  York- 
shire. As  this  part  of  the  country  was  more  remote  from  foreign 
influence  than  the  South,  the  style  developed  itself  there  with  a  vigour 
and  originality  not  found  elsewhere;  but  its  effect  was  appreciated, 

and  when  Lincoln  was  re- 
built, about  the  year  1200, 
the  English  style  was  per- 
fected in  all  essential  parts. 
This  is  even  more  remark- 
abl}'  shown,  however,  at 
Salisbury,  commenced  in 
1 220  and  completed  in  1 258. 
In  this  church  we  have 
a  plan  not  only  extremely 
beautiful  but  perfectly  origi- 
nal. There  is  scarcely  a 
trace  of  French  or  foreign 
influence;  eveiy thing  is  the 
result  of  the  native  elabo- 
ration during  the  previous 
century  and  a  half.  The 
internal  dimensions,  accord- 
ing to  Britton,  are  450  ft. 
by  78,  a  little  under  the 
English  standard,  but  suf- 
ficiently long  for  effect. 
The  apsidal  arrangement, 
so  universal  in  Norman 
cathedrals,  has  disappeared 
never  to  return,  except  in 
Westminster  Abbey  (1245- 
1 269),  and  in  some  readjust- 
ments, as  at  Tewkesbury  ; 
and  the  square  eastern 
termination  may  henceforth 
be  considered  as  established 
in  this  country — the  early  symbol  of  that  independence  which  even 
tually  led  to  the  Reformation. 

Once  the  Salisbury  plan  came  to  be  considered  the  tnie  English 


541.    Plan  of  Salisbury  Cathedral    Scale  100  ft  to  I  in. 
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type,  the  Normaa  cathedrals  were  gradually  modified  to  i 
their  arrangements  to 
it.  The  nave  and  tran- 
sept of  Winchexter 
Awere  already  too  oz- 
toneive  to  admit  of  a 
secund  transept,  but 
the  choir  was  rebuilt 
on  the  new  model ; 
and  when  afterwards 
the  navo  was  remo- 
delled by  William  of 
Wykeham  it  became 
one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful, as  it  continued 
to  be  the  longest  of 
English  cathedral  H 
(556  a  orer  all). 

About  the  same 
time  Ely  had  a  choir 
and  presbytery  added 
to  it  in  lien  of  the  old 
Normaa  choir,  which 
taised  it  to  the  verj' 
first  rank  among  Eng- 
lish churches  ;'  and 
when,  in  1322,  by  a 
fortunate  accident  the 
old  Norman  tower  fell 
the  intersection  was 
rebuilt  in  a  manner 
that  rendered  it  cx- 
ccptionably  preemi- 
nent among  its  rivals. 
There  is  perhaps  no 

feature  in  the  wliole  jP 

range  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture cither  here  or        ^"'        "" "  su."   o"  n  to'    n, """ 

'  Tbe  proper  effect  of  Ibis  part  of  El;  after  the  Angel  Choir  at  Lincoln.    The 

CUhcdral  Las  been  Bcriounly  marred  by  atch  tcets  of  Walwngham'a  time  glared 

Uie  erection  of  the  new  rerodoB.    In  tsolf  two  compartmenta    of   tho   triforiuni   to 

■  fur  Bpeduien  of  modem  Qothic,    t    »  throw  1  ght  upon  the  principal  object  in 

placed  BO  &a  from  the  choir  na  to  loee  Ib  the  cho  r   wl    h  was  intcnilGd  to  stand 

proper  effect     It  id  painfully  dwarfed  by  two  bays  further  forward.     It  would  have 

tho  large  plain  area  in  front  of  it     But  bein  aell  f  t1  e  19th  century  realorera  had 

worn  than  this,  it  oiit»  up  biwI  destmya  taken  tho  I  int 
the  UKHt  beautiful  pretb;l«ry  in  England 
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on the  Continent  more  beautiful  than  the  octagon  of  Ely  (woodcut 
No,  544),  as  rebuilt  by  Alan  of  Waleingham,  the  sacrist  at  the  tune 
the  tower  fell.  He,  and  he  alone  of  all  northern  architects,  seems  to 
have  conceived  the  idea  of 
abolishing  what  was  in 
fact  the  batbosof  the  style 
— the  narrow  taU  open- 
ing of  the  central  tower, 
which,  though  poss^flHing 
exaggerated  height,  gave 
neither  space  nor  dignity 
infernally  to  the  central 
feature  of  the  design.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ne- 
ccBHity  of  stronger  sup- 
ports to  carry  the  tower 
frequently  contracted  still 
more  the  one  spot  where, 
according  to  architectural 
pi'opricty,  an  extended 
area  was  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  due  hanuony 
of  the  design. 

In  the  present  instance 
the  architect  took  for  the 
base  of  his  design  the 
whole  width  of  the  nave 
and  ainles,  const ruoting 
in  it  an  octagon,  the  aides 
of  which  are  respectively 
2j  and  30  feet,  and  the 
diameter  Go  in  one  direc- 
tion, east  and  west,  and 
70  ft.  transversely.  By 
this  arrangement  a  cen- 
tral area  wan  obtained 
more  than  three  times 
the  extent  of  that  origi- 
nally existing,  and,  more 
than  this,  propriety  and  poetry  of  ilesign  which  are  not  to  he  found 
elsewhere.  AJl  this  too  was  carried  out  with  the  exquisite  details  of 
the  best  age  of  Englbh  Gothic,  and  the  effect  in  consequence  is  sur- 
passingly beantiful.     Unfortunately,  either  for  want  of  funds,  or  of 


ni  l>up1iaU'. 


e  in  their  ability  to  execute  it,  the  vaidt,  like  that  of  York,  is 
only  in  wood,  though,  from  the  immense  strength  of  the  supports,  and 
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tlieir  an-angetnent,  it  is  e'vidcnt  that  a  stone  vault  waij  originally  in- 
teniled.  U'hc  very  careless— one  might  almoat  say  "gly — way  in  which 
tbo  lantern  wau  fiuiehed  externally,  shews  unmiHtukuhly  that  it  was 


not  intended  to  last  long  in  ita  present  form.  Be  that  as  it  may,  tins 
octagon  is  in  reality  the  only  true  Gothic  di)me  in  existence:  and  the 
wonder  is,  that  being  once  snggeetod,  any  cathedral  was  ever  after- 
wards erected  without  it.     Its  dimensions  ought  not  to  have  alarmed 

TOL.  II.  C 
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those  who  had  access  to  the  domes  of  the  Pj^zantines  or  Italians.  Lte 
beauty  ought  to  have  struck  them  as  it  does  us.  Perhaps  the  true 
explanation  Jies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  invented  late  in  the  style. 
New  cathedrals  or  great  churches  were  very  rarely  commenced  after 
the  death  of  Edward  the  Third  ;  and  when  they  were,  it  was  by 
masons,  not  by  educated  gentlemen,  that  they  were  designed. 

After  this,  very  little  novelty  was  introduced  into  the  design  of 
English  cathedrals.  York,  however,  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  the 
form  towards  which  the  architects  were  tending  during  the  whole  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  it  may  consequently  be  considered  as  the  type  at 
which  they  wore  aiming,  though  hardly  the  one  to  which  we  can  give 
the  most  unqualified  p'  aise.  llie  nave  was  erected  between  the  years 
1291  and  13:51,  the  choir  between  13GI  and  1405  ;  the  length  internally 
is  486  ft. ;  the  width  of  the  choir,  100  ft. ;  of  the  nave,  106  ft ;  both 
these  last  were,  unfortunately,  dimensions  which  the  architects  did 
not  feel  themselves  equal  to  grappling  with,  so  that  the  roof,  like  the 
lantern  at  Ely,  was  constructed  of  wood,  in  imitation  of  a  stone  vault, 
and  remains  so  to  this  dav. 

Owing  to  the  great  width  attempted  for  the  nave,  York  has  not  the 
usual  proportion  of  height  affected  by  other  English  cathedrals,  and 
loses  in  eftect  accordingly.  Its  great  jxiculiarity  is  the  simplicity  and 
squareness  of  its  plan,  so  unlike  what  is  found  anywhere  abroad.  The 
church  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts ;  one  devoted  to  the  laity,  one 
to  the  clergy.  There  are  no  apsidal  or  other  chapels.  Three  altars 
stood  against  the  eastern  wall,  and  it  may  be  3  or  4  in  the  transept. 
Beyond  this  nothing.  There  is  none  of  that  wealth  of  private  chapels 
which  distinguishes  CN^ntinental  cathedrals  and  churches,  or  even  Can- 
terbury, the  most  foreign  of  our  English  examples.  The  worship  even 
at  that  early  period  was  designed  to  be  massive  and  congregational,  not 
frittered  away  in  private  devotion  or  scattered  services,  and  marks  a 
departure  from  Continental  practices  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
those  who  desire  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  the  feelings  of  a 
people  as  expressed  in  their  architecture,  and  the  architecture  only. 

The  abbey  church  at  Westminster  is  exceptional  among  English 
examples,  and  is  certainly,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  east  end  is  concerned, 
an  adaptation  of  a  French  design.  The  nave,  however,  is  essentially 
English  in  plan  and  detail,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of 
its  class  to  be  found  anywhere.  So  too  are  the  widespreading  tran- 
septs ;  but  eastward  of  these  the  form  is  decidedly  that  of  a  French 
cathedral.  Henry  VI I. 's  Chapel  now  occupies  the  space  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  Lady  Chapel ;  but  before  it  was  pulled  down  the  circlet  of 
apsidal  chapels  was  as  completely  and  as  essentially  French  as  any 
to  be  found  in  the  country  where  that  feature  was  invented.  In  the 
ehoir,  however,  the  architects  betrayed  their  want  of  familiarity  with 
the  torn  of  termination  they  had  selected.     The  angle  at  which  the 
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three  boys  of  the  apse  meet  in  fur  from  pleasing,  and  there  in  a  want  of 
preporation  for  the  transition,  which  tends  to  detract  from  the  beauty 
«f  what  would  otherwise  be  a  very  charming  design. 

As  the  choir  was  Hcpiilchrul,  to  accommodate  the  shrino  of  the  Con- 
fesMor,  the  dtwign  was  appropriate,  and  its  introdiiction  in  this  instance 
cannot  be  regretted ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  there  in 
nothing  in  the  church  of 
Westminctor  to  nwke  na 
wish  that  this  featnro  h:id 
become  more  common  on 
this  aide  of  the  ( 'huiiuel , 

Notwithstanding  \hf 
beauty  of  the  result,  it  miiy 
still  be  considered  as  o]H'II 
to  discussion  whether  thi- 
English  architects  weix- 
always  correct  in  adhering 
to  length  in  preference  to 
height  as  the  modulus  of 
their  designs.  When, how- 
ever, we  reflect  how  im- 
mensely the  difBcultics  of 
constructing  a  stone  roof 
are  increased  by  every 
addition  to  the  width  or 
height  of  the  vault,  wc 
cannot  but  acknowledge 
their  wisdom  in  stopping 
at  that  point  wliere  suffi- 
cient spaciousness  was  at- 
tained, without  increasing 
oonstmctive  difHcidties. 
Sowhere  in  English  ea- 
thedrab  are  we  offended 
by  mechanical  tourg  de 
force.  Everywhere  there 
is  sufficient  solidit}'  for 
security,  and  a  consequent 
feeling  of  repose  most  con- 
ducive to  true  architec-  sis,  rbnitivMniin-.iT  Ai>i>y.  s.ai"  im  ri.  w  i  in. 
tural  effect. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  strain  of  turning  the  head  up- 
wards detracts  considerably  fron\  the  plejwiire  of  contemplating  tall 
interioiB.  while  the  eye  likes  to  dwell  on  long  drawn  vistas  which  can 

c  2 
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be  explored  in  a  natural  position.  But,  perhaps,  the  greatest  advantage 
of  moderate  dimensions  in  section  is  that  they  do  not  dwarf  either  the 
worshippers  or  the  fumiturb  of  the  church.  Everything  in  an  English 
cathedral  is  in  just  proportion,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case  in  many 
Continental  examples ;  and  there  is  a  variety  and  a  play  of  light  and 
shade  in  the  long  aisles  of  our  churches  which  is  wholly  wanting  in  the 
one  great  hall  of  French  and  German  examples. 

Another  ix)int  on  which  a  difference  of  opinion  may  fiiirly  exist  is, 
whether  the  square  termination  of  our  cathedrals  is  or  is  not  more 
beautiful  than  the  apsidal  arrangements  so  universal  abroad. 

W  hen,  as  at  Salisbury,  or  Wells,  or  Exeter,  there  is  a  screen  of  open 
arches  l)olow  the  east  window,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  a  poly- 
gonal termination  would  have  been  more  pleasing;  but  when,  as  at 
York,  or  Gloucester,  or  Carlisle,  the  whole  eastern  wall  is  a  screen 
of  painted  glass,  divided  by  mullions  and  tracery  of  most  exquisite 
design,  judgment  will  probably  go  the  other  way.  Such  a  window  as 
that  at  York,  li'.\  ft.  in  width  by  80  ft.  in  height,  is  a  marvellous 
creation,  which  few  architectuml  developments  in  any  part  of  the 
world  Ciin  rival  or  even  approach.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  true 
answer  to  the  question  is  that,  where  a  number  of  smaller  chapels  are 
wanted,  the  chevet  form  is  the  best  and  most  artistic  termination  for 
a  church ;  where  these  are  not  required,  the  square  form  is  the  most 
beautiful,  because  it  is  the  most  appropriate,  and,  like  everything  appro- 
priate, capable  of  being  made  bejiutiful  in  the  hands  of  a  true  artist. 

Vaults. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  i)ropoi*tion8  of  English 
cathedrals,  or  the  arrangement  of  their  i)lans,  there  can  be  no  dispute 
as  to  the  suixjriority  of  tlirir  vaults  over  those  of  all  their  Continental 
rivals.  The  reasons  for  this  are  various,  and  not  verv  recondite.  The 
most  obvious  is  the  facility  of  construction  which  arose  from  the 
moderation  just  pointed  out  in  the  section  of  our  churches. 

The  English  always  worked  within  their  strength,  instead  of  going 
to  the  very  verge  of  it,  like  the  French ;  and  they  thus  obtained  the 
power  of  sulx)rdinating  constructive  necessities  to  architectural  beauty. 
Thus  the  English  architects  never  attempted  a  vault  of  any  magnitude 
till  they  were  sufficiently  skilled  in  consti-uction  to  do  it  with  facility. 
In  a  fonner  chapter  it  has  been  pointed  out  how  various  and  painful 
were  the  steps  by  which  the  French  arrived  at  their  system  of  vaulting 
— first  by  pointed  tunnel-vaults  and  a  system  of  domes,  then  by  a  com- 
bination of  quadriimrtite  and  hexapartite  intersecting  vaults,  of  every 
conceivable  form  and  variety,  but  always  with  a  tendency  to  domes, 
and  to  the  union  of  all  pre-existing  systems.  This  experimentalizing, 
added  to  the  great  height  of  their  roofs  and  the  slendemess  of  their 
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clerestories,  never  left  them  sufficiently  free  to  admit  of  their  studying 
aesthetic  effects  in  this  part  of  the  construction. 

A  second  reason  was,  that,  for  150  3'ears  after  the  Conquest,  our 
architects  were  content  with  wooden  roo&  for  their  naves.  One  of  the 
earliest  vaults  we  possess  is  that  at  Durham,  commenced  by  Prior 
Melsonby,  1233.  Long  before  that  time  the  French  architects  had 
been  trying  all  those  expedients,  detailed  at  pp.  466,  467  of  Vol.  L,  and 
had  thus  succeeded  in  vaulting  their  central  aisles  a  century  before  we 
attempted  it.  In  doing  so,  however,  their  eyes  got  accustomed  to 
mechanical  deformities  which  wo  never  tolerated,  and  they  were  after- 
wards quite  satisfied  if  the  vault  would  stand,  without  caring  much 
whether  its  form  were  beautiful  or  not. 

A  third  cause  of  the  pei-fection  of  English  vaults  arose  from  the 
constant  use  of  ornamental  wooden  roofs  throughout  the  middle  ages. 
The  typical  example  of  this  form  now  remaining  to  us  is  that  of  West- 
minster Hall.  But  St.  Stephen's  Royal  Chapel  had  one  of  the  same 
class,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  much  more  common 
than  is  usually  supposed.*  All  these  were  elaborately  framed  and 
richly  carved  and  ornamented,  often  more  beautiful  than  a  stone  vault, 
and  quite  as  costly;  and  it  seems  impossible  that  a  people  who  were 
familiar  with  this  exquisite  mode  of  roofing  could  be  content  with  the 
lean  twisted  vaults  of  the  Contincntfil  architects.  The  English  alone 
succeeded  in  constructing  ornamental  wooden  roofs,  and,  as  a  corollary, 
alone  appreciated  the  value  of  a  vault  constructed  on  truly  artistic 
principles  and  richly  ornamented.  Tlieir  eyes  being  accustomed  to  the 
depth  and  boldness  of  timber  construction  could  never  tolerate  the  thin 
weak  lines  of  the  French  ogive,  just  sufficient  for  strength,  but  sadly 
deficient  in  expression  and  in  play  of  light  and  shade. 

Although  it  is,  perliaps,  safe  to  assert  that  there  is  not,  and  never 
was,  a  Saxon  vault  in  existence ;  and  tliat,  during  the  purely  Nonnan 
period,  though  the  side-aisles  of  great  churches  were  generally  vaulted, 
the  central  aisle  was  always  ceiled  with  wood  ;  yet,  from  a  study  of  their 
plans,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  their  architects  always  intended  that 
they  should,  or  at  least  might,  be  ornamented  with  stone  roofe. 

In  the  first  place,  the  area  of  their  piers  is  enormous,  and  such 
as  could  never  have  been  intended  to  support  wooden  roofs.  Even 
making  every  allowance  for  the  biidness  of  the  masonry,  one- tenth  of 
the  sectional  area  would  have  sufficed,  and  not  more  was  employed  co- 
temporaneously  in  Germany  when  it  was  intended  to  employ  wooden 
roofs.  There  is  also  generally  some  variation  in  the  design  of  the 
alternate  piers,  as  if  a  hexapartite  ari-angement  were  contemplated. 
But  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  for  the  vaulting  shafts  are  usually 


>  The  roofs  here  alluded  to  must  not  bo  architects  are  so  fond  of  copying,  but 
oonfoonded  with  tlie  bam-like  roots  of  such  roofs  as  that  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel, 
romote   village  churches  which  modern  |  and  many  of  those  of  the  Lancastrian  era. 
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Bimilar,  and  in  all  instances  nin  from  the  ground  through  the  clerm- 
tory,  and  t«nninale  with  the  c(  pings  of  the  wall  bo  that  in  their 
present  form,  tliey  could  only  be  meant  to  snpport  the  mam  timber  of 
the  roof.  It  may  be  thai  it  was  intend -d  ti  cut  them  away  down  to 
the  utrinp-courne  of  the  clerLst  r\    as  was  actually  done  at  Norwich  in 


1446,  when  the  nave  was  vanlted  ;  but  at  present  wo  must  be  satisfied 
with  tho  cvidcnee  that  the  architects  were  content  with  snch  roofs  as 

'  Tliia,  unci  n  conaidemble  iinrabcr  of  |  poiir*e  of  imblicalion  liy  Mr.  Murmy,     In 
the  woodcuU  in  Oii.i  cliaptir,  nre  bormwcil  ,  oriler  tn  preTcnt  neeHlom  fcpvtilioit,  lliey 
rrnin  the  pUtra  of  the  beniitiful  scries  of    i<re  nwrkiil  C.  Hb. 
■Hundliixlu'if  thpRnnliBhCiitliedrnlR.'  in 


th&t  of  Peterborough  (woodcut  No.  546),  whicli  is  the  oldest  and  fioeat 
we  poesesB.    It  Is  very  beautiful,  but  not  the  chtss  of  roof  these  n 
piers  were  designed  to  support. 


1  hough  we  may  liesitate  with  i-ofpird  to  thu  intention  of  Ihe  builders 
of  Norwich,  Ely,  or  reterhorough.  (licrc  (■an  be  no  doubt,  from  the 
altenuite  piera  and  pillarn,  that  when  Durhnm  was  cumineucvd  it  w.w 
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intended  that  the  nave  should  l«  covered  by  a  groat  hcxapartito  vanll. 
IJfforo,  hinvover,  (he  intentiim  could  be  carried  out,  the  art  of  vault- 
inp  Iwd  been  »>  f;ir  [terffcted  that  tliat  very  clumaj'  expedient  waa 


I 


abandoned ;  and,  \yy  the  introduction  of  a  lirackot  in  the  nave,  and  after- 
warda  of  a  vaulting  «liaft  in  the  choir,  a  viuilt  of  the  nwml  iiiiadrilntenil 
fcrm  waa  nicGG«fully  carried  out  between  the  years  1 23^!  and  1 2M4. 


It  18  proliably  to  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  tliat  we  owe  the  first  perfect 
vault  in  England.  Coining  from  Burgundy  he  must  have  been  familickr 
with  the  great  vaults  which  had  I'-H'n  eonfitrncted  in  hie  conrliy  long 


before  the  year  1200,  whtn  lip  cncirtinigeil  his  new  followers  to  under- 
take one  not  neceaearilj- in  tliP  Burppindiaii  htylf,  but  in  that  form  with 
which  they  wore  conversant  from  their  pnictice  in  erecting  smaller 
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side-vaulte.  ITe  built  and  roofed  the  choir  of  Lincoln,  immediatel}' 
after  which  (1209-1235)  the  nave  (woodcut  No.  547)  was  undertaken 
by  Hugh  of  Wells,  and  its  roof  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  first 
perfected  form  of  English  vaulting.  It  is  very  simple  and  beautiful ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied — and  this  is  felt  still  more  at  Exeter — that  the 
great  inverted  pyramidal  blocks  of  the  roof  are  too  heavy  for  the  light 
piers  and  pierced  walls  which  support  them.  Another  defect  is,  that 
the  lines  of  the  clerestory  windows  do  not  accord  with  the  lines  of  the 
"severevs"  of  the  vault.  This  defect  was  remedied  at  Lichfield,  but 
nowhere  else,  until  the  invention  of  the  four-centred  arch  and  of  fan- 
tracery.  At  Lichfield  (woodcut  No.  548)  the  triangular  form  of  the 
clerestory  windows  afforded  a  perfect  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and 
gave  a  stability  and  propriety  to  the  whole  arrangement  that  never 
was  surpassed,  and  never  might  have  been  relinquished  had  not  their 
fatal  fondness  for  painted  glass  forced  the  architects  in  this,  as  in  other 
instances,  to  forego  constructive  propriety  for  indulgence  in  that  fasci- 
nating mode  of  decoration. 

Beautiful  as  these  simple  early  roofs  were  felt  to  be,  the  great  mass 
of  the  "  severeys,*'  or  inverted  pyramids,  formed  a  Yory  obvious  defect. 
It  was,  however,  easily  reme<lied  when  once  perceived.     The  earliest 

example  of  its  successful  re- 
moval is  probably  in  the  roof 
of  the  choir  at  Gloucester 
(1.^37-1377,  woodcut  No.  551). 
In  this  instance  the  roof 
is  almost  a  tunnel-vault  with 
the  window  spaces  cutting 
into  it,  so  as  to  leave  nearly 
one-third  of  the  space  un- 
broken; and,  as  the  whole  is 
covered  with  rich  and  appro- 
priate tracery,  the  effect  is 
liighly  pleasing.  The  same 
principle  was  afterwards  car- 
ried to  its  utmost  perfection 
in  the  roof  of  St  George's 
(.'hapel  at  Windsor.  In  that 
case  a  fiat  band  was  intro- 
duced as  a  separate  construc- 
tive compartment  in  the 
centre,  supported  by  the  seve- 
reys,  and  as  the  roof  is  oma- 
ment-ed  with  ribbings  of  the 
most  exquisite  design,  it 
forms  perhaps  the  moRt  beautiful  vault  ever  designed  by  a  Gothic 
architect 


Kij;. 
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The  great  invention  of  the  English  architectfi  in  vaulting  is  the 
form  uRually  known  as  fan-tracery.  It  is  so  beautiful  in  itself,  and  so 
exclusively  English,  that  it  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  retraoe 
the  steps  by  which  it  was  arrived  at.  Though  this  may  lead  to  a 
little  repetition,  the  stone  vault  is  so  essentially  the  governing  modulus 
of  the  style  that  its  principles  cannot  be  made  too  clear. 

The  original  form  of  the  intersecting  vault  is  that  of  two  halves  of 
a  hollow-hided  square  pyramid  plaocd  opposite  one  another  in  an 
inverted  position.'  One  half  of  such  a  vault  is  shown  at  A  and  A  A 
(woodcut  No.  560,  fig.  1 ),  The  English  seem  early  to  have  tired  of  the 
endless  repetition  of  those  forms,  and,  after  trying  every  mode  of  con- 
cealing their  sameness  by  covering  thcra  with  tracery,  they  hit  on  the 
happy  expedient  of  cutting  off  their  angles,  as  shown  at  B  and  bb. 
This  left  a  iiat  square  spice  in  the  centre,  which  would  have  been 
awkward  in  the  central  vault,  tJiough  in  a  side-aisle  it  was  easily  got 
over,  and  its  flatness  concealed  by  oniaraent.  Arrived  at  this  stage,  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  by  again  dividing  each  face  into  two.  as  at  c,  fig.  1 , 
the  principal  original  lines  were  restored,  and  the  central  space  eould 
be  subdivided  by  constructive  lines  to  any  extent  required.     By  this 
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process  the  square  pyramid  had  lK»come  a  piJygonal  oone  of  24  sides, 
which  was  practically  so  near  a  cirele  that  it.  was  impossible  to  resist 
the  Buggestiim  (if  making  it  one,  which  was  accordingly  done,  as  shown 
at  D  and  d  i>,  fig,  1, 

S<>  fiiT  all  was  easy,  but  the  fact  of  the  flat  central  space  resting  on 
the  four  cones  was  still  felt  to  l>e  a  defect,  as  indeed  is  apparent  in  snch 
a  vault  as  that  of  the  cloisters  at  Gloucester  (woodcut  No.  551)-  where 
a  segraeiit  is  used  nearly  equal  to  an  equilateral  spherical  triangle.  In 
this  wise  thej-  did  nut  dare  to  cmiiloy  a  eoiistructive  decoration,  but 
covered  the  space  with  circles  bo  as  ti)  confuse  and  deceive  the  eye.  At 
Windsiir  (wixHlent  No.  552)  the  defect  was  obviatcil  by  iisiiig  a  low 
four-centred  arcli  invented  fur  the  purpcise,  so  that  the  outer  tangent  of 
the  conoid  was  nearly  flat,  and  the  principll  transverse  rib  was  carried 
to  the  centre  without  Ix.'ing  brolti-n, — as  the  otlu-rs  might  have  been, 
had  that  mode  of  dc-coratii.n  Inx-n  di^enicd  exjiedient.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered the  perfection  of  this  kind  of  vaulting,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 


beautiful  method  i 
cut  No.  .w;{)  the  diffic 
n    o.n  fp.n 


invented.     At  Wcstuiiuster  (as  shown  in  wood- 

dty  was  got  over  by  reversing  the  curve  by  the 

a  -^  d    rodueed 


ho  result 

satisiac- 

g     nasmall 

ices    all 

perfectly  so 

long  as  the  space  to  be 

roiifed  was  square,  or 

nearly  so ;    hut  when 

this  mode  of  vaulting 

<:ainc  to  1«  applied  to 

the  bays  of  the  central 

n  as  ill  the  other,  the 

l(y  cutting  off  the  angle  as  in  the 

"idcut  No.  550),  you  may  get  either 

the  centre  or  a  s<|uarc,  but  in  both 

awkward;  and  by  carrying  on  the 

ive  at  a  cirelo,  but  at  an  elliptical 


I 


nave,  which  were  twice  as  long  ■ 

difficulties  seemed  insui)enihle. 

former  instance  (as  at  B.  fig.  2,  w 

a  small  diamond  shaped  space  ii 

cases  the  pyramid  l)ceomes  very 

system  as  before,  you  never  ar 

BOction,  as  shown  at  n,  fig.  2  (woodcut  Ko,  55(i), 

The  buiidors  of  King's  College  Chapel  strove  to  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty by  continuing  the  conoid  to  the  centre,  and  then  cutting  off 
what  waa  redundant  at  the  sides,  as  in  e,  fig.  2. 

The  liohneas  of  the  ornaments,  and  the  loftiness  and  elegance  of 
fll^  iriiole,  lead  us  to  overlook  these  defects  at  Cambridge,  but  nothing 
caa  In  len  conatmctive  or  less  pleasing  than  the  abruptness  of  the 
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intcrecctione  so  obtained.  In  thcceutnilaisleof  Honry  Vll.'s  Chapel  it 
waa  avoided  by  a  bold  series  of  pendants  supported  by  internal  flying 
buttrcstieB,  producing  a  surprising  degree  of  complexity,  and  such  an 
exhibition  of  mechanical  dextciity  as  uever  fule  toostmiBh  and  gene- 
rally to  ploaso  though  it  must  bt  confessed  that  it  is  at  best  a  mere 
piece  of  ingenuitv  ven 
unworthy  of  Lnglinh 
art.  By  &r  the  most 
satisfactory  of  these 
i-oofs  is  that  at  \^  ind 
sor,  where  a  broad  flat 
band  is  introduced  lu 
the  centre  of  the  roof 
throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  thapcl 
This  is  oriiamontod  by 
[Hinelling  of  the  most 
exquisite  design  and 
relieved  by  pendants 
of  alight  projection  the 
whole  being  in  such 
good  taste  as  to  make 
it  one  of  the  richest 
and  probably  the  most 
beautiful  vault  ever 
constructed.      It    has 

not  the  loftinebs  of  that  iHambridge  Uing  ulj  „  tt  lii^h  instead  of 
78,  nor  is  it  of  the  same  extent  and  ecnbCfpieiilK  it  d  lei  n  it  so  imnie 
diately  strike  i  Ixicrvcrs  but  en  euiiuinituu  :t  i-i  t  ii  nioit  f-itisfactoi-y 

The  truth  of  the  nmtter  seems  1 1  be  tint  aflu  iill  then  eviHricnce 
the  architects  had  got  buek  to  piTciselj  the  piiiit  li  im  which  thej 
started,  nameh  the  ueeessitj  of  a  sjuiit  spnto  foi  the  enetiou  of 
a  satisfactory  intersecting  lault  llie  h  mans  nan  this  aud  ncAor 
swerved  from  it  The  eidt  aisles  of  ill  eatliedi  ils  and  all  cloisters 
adhered  to  it  throughout  and  when  it  wis  depirffd  from  in  the 
wider  central  aisles  it  alnajs  led  to  -in  awkwanliiess  that  w  is  hai-dly 
ever  successfully  conquered.  In  some  instances,  as  in  the  retro-clioir  at 
Teterborough  (14:i8-l  J2tf),  two  windows  are  boldly  but  awkwardly 
included  in  one  bay  (woodcut  No.  5."j4),  and  the  comimrtnientsare  so 
nearly  square  that  the  difficulty  is  not  very  apparent,  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  injure  considerably  the  eflfcet  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
very  beautiful  roof. 

In  Henry  VIl.'s  Cliapel  the  difficulty  was  jtalliated,  not  conquered, 
by  thrusting  forward  the  great  pendants  of  tlie  roof  and  treating  them 
as  eeaeniial  parte  of  the  construction,  and  as  if  thoy  were  supported  by 
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pillars  from  the  floor  instead  of  by  brackets  from  the  wall.  Ity  this 
means  tlie  roof  was  divided  into  roctanglee  more  nearly  approaching 
squares  than  was  otherwise  attainable :  but  it  is  most  false  in  prin- 
ciple, and,  in  spit«  of  all  its  beauty  of  detail,  cannot  be  coiisidered 
successful. 


I 


■t..^.^^,  a 


Mrani^  as  it  tuav  appear  from  its  date,  the  most  satisfactory  roof 
oi  tnis  Class  is  tuat  erected  by  C'ardinal  Wolsey  in  the  beginning;  of 
the  lOth  century  OTer  the  choir  of  Oxford  Catliodral.  In  this  instance 
the  pendantfi  are  thrust  so  far  forward  and  made  so  important  that  the 
esDtial  part  of  the  roof  is  practically  quadripartite.  Tliu  remaining 
dtffionlty  wu  obviated  by  abandoning  the  circular  horizontnl  outline  of 
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tnie  fan-tracery,  and  adoptii^  a  polygonal  fonn  instead.  As  the  whole  is 
done  in  a  oonstructive  manner  and  with  appropriate  detail,  this  roof — 
except  in  size — i«  one  of  the  hest  and  moNt  remarkable  ever  executed. 
.  The  true  solution  of  the  difficulty,  in  mo  far  as  the  roof  was  con- 
tained, would  have  been  to  include  two  bays  of  the  side-aisloB  in  one  of 
the  centre  ;  but  this  would  have  necessitated  a  rearrangement  of  both 
plan  and  cuterinr  to  nn  extent  the  architects  wltc  not  then  prepared  to 


tulorate,  and  it  never  was  attempted,  except  perhaps  in  1 
the  retro-choir  at  Peterlwrougli  (woodcut  No.  554).  Had  it  been  done 
in  King's  Collie  Chapel  at  Cambridge  (woodcut  No.  580),  it  would 
have  been  in  every  respect  an  immense  improvement.  At  present  the 
length  of  King's  Chapel  is  too  great  for  its  other  dimensions.  Had 
there  been  six  bays  instead  of  twelve,  its  apparent  length  would  have 
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been  considerably  diminiBhed,  and  the  variety  introduced  by  this 
change  would  have  relieved  its  monotony  without  detracting  from  any 
of  the  excellent  points  of  design  it  now  ixjssesses. 

•  The  English  architects  never  attempted  such  vaidts  as  those  of 
Toulouse  and  Alby,  t)3  and  58  ft.  resixx^tivoly,  still  less  such  as  that 
of  Gerona  in  Spain,  which  is  72  ft.  clear  width.*  With  our  present 
mechanical  knowledge,  we  could  probably  construct  wider  vaults  still. 
Even  the  mediaeval  architcKits  in  England  might  have  done  more  in 
this  direction  than  they  actually  accomplished  had  they  tried.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  seems  that  they  exerciscnl  a  wise  discretion  in  limit- 
ing themselves  to  modcnito  dimensions.  More  poetry  of  design  and 
greater  apparent  size  is  attainable  by  the  introduction  of  pillars  on  the 
floor,  and  with  far  less  mechanical  eftbrt.  L'nless  everything  is  in- 
creased in  even  a  grwiter  ratio,  the  dwarfing  efl'ect  of  a  great  vault 
never  fails  to  make  itself  piinfully  apjiiirent.  We  imiy  regret  that 
they  did  not  vary  their  vaults  by  such  an  exjHidient  as  the  lantern  at 
Ely,  but  hardly  thiit  they  confined  them  to  the  dimensions  they  gene- 
rally adopted. 

PiKii  Arched. 

Although  the  principles  adopted  by  the  English  architects  did  not 
materially  diftbr  from  those  of  their  Continental  confreres  with  regard 
to  the  arrangement  of  pier  arches  and  the  proportions  of  triforia  and 
clerestories,  still  their  practice  was  generally  so  soimd  and  tho  results  so 
satisfactory,  that  this  s(»ems  the  Ixist  place  to  jmint  out  what  the  media3val 
architects  aimed  at  in  the  arrangement  of  their  wall  surfaces. 

In  the  Nonnan  cathedrals  the  general  scheme  seems  to  have  been 
to  divide  the  height  into  three  equal  parts,  and  to  allot  one  to  the 
pier  arch,  another  to  the  trifurium  or  great  gallery,  and  the  third  to 
the  clerestory.  In  all  the  examples  we  now  have,  the  upper  is  the 
smallest  division ;  but  I  cannot  help  fimcying  that  some  armngement 
of  the  timljers  of  the  roof  gave  the  additional  height  required.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  the  roof  at  Peterborough  (woodcut  No.  546) 
was  originally  flat.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  clear,  nor  that  it 
started  so  low ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  woodcut  (No.  556)  will 
explain  the  usual  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  changes  aftorwards  intro- 
duced. At  Winchester  the  two  lower  divisions  are  practically  equal, 
tho  upper  somewhat  less,  and  the  alternate  arrangement  of  the  piers 
hints  at  a  hexapartite  vault,  if  such  should  ever  come  to  be  executed. 
When  William  of  Wykeham  undertook  to  remodel  tbe  style  of  the 
nave,  he  first  threw  the  two  lower  compartments  into  one,  as  shown  on 


*  These  dimensioiiH  are  taken  fir>m  jirobably  more  correct  than  those  quoted 
Stoeei's  *  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain.'  in  ray  first  volume  of  this  work,  which  are 
At  he  meamirod  them  himself,  thcv  arc    token  from  plans. 
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the  left-hand  side  of  the  cut  He  then  divided  the  whole  height,  as 
Dearly  as  the  nutaoniy  would  allow  him,  into  two  equal  parts,  aUotting 
one  to  the  pier  arches,  and  apportioning  the  upper  au  nearly  as  he  could 
by  giving  two-thirds  to  the  clerestory  and  one  third  to  the  triforium. 


With  pointed  archee  this  was  the  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment adopted  during  the  middle  ages  ;  but  when  something  ver^'  like 
it  waH  Btttmpted  in  the  nave  of  Gloucester  (woodcut  No.  549)  with 
nmnd  arclies.  the  effect  was  most  unpleasitig.     Before  the  architects, 
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however,  settled  down  to  this  proportion, 
was  tried.     One  of  the  most   Buccessfiil  w 


f-iricty  of  experiments 
the  nave  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral  (woodcut 
Xo.  648).  Here  the 
whole  height  ia  di- 
vided equally,  one 
half  is  given  to  the 
arches,  and  the  other 
divided  equally  be- 
tween the  clerestoiy 
and  triforium.  If 
the  latter  had  been 
(jlaKcd  externally,  as 


Htho 


I  at  We. 


minster  Abbey  and 
elKewhere,  and  made 
to  look  like  part  of 
the  church,  the  whole 
might  bo  considered 
itisfactory. 


it    is,    the    : 


of 


the  clerestory  is  so 
much  less  than  that 
of  tlie  triforium,  thftt 
the  proportion  is 
not  quite  agreeable, 
though  the  solidity 
and  repose  which  this 
arrangement  gives  to 
the  roof  is  above  alt 
praise. 

All  these  objec- 
tions were  obviated 
in  the  three  bays  of 
the  choir  at  Ely, 
wliich  were  rebuilt 
by  \\alBingham  at 
the  same  time  as  the 
ixrtjigon.  Hero  the 
trifoi'ium  and  clere- 
8^7.  ci,oir.,firrQi.ho^mi.  cm.  atoiy  are  equal ;  but 

the  upper  window  is 
BO  spiead  out,  and  so  much  is  made  of  it,  that  it  looks  equal  to  the 
compartment  below.  The  pier  arch  below  is  also  subdued  to  less  than 
half  the  whole  height,  so  as  to  give  value  to  the  upper  division.     These 
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proportions  aro  derived  from  the  very  beautiful  Early  English  Pres- 
bytery beyond ;  but  they  are  here  used  with  such  exquisite  laste  and 
such  singular  beauty  of  detail  that  there  ia  perhaps  no  single  portion 
of  any  Gothic  building  in  the  world  which  can  vie  with  this  part  of  the 
choir  of  Ely  for  poetry  of  design  or  beauty  of  detuil. 


The  perfection 


of  many  other  tilings,  was  reached 
in  Weslminsler  Abbey  (1245- 
12ii9).  Here  the  whole  height 
is  divided  into  two  equal  parte, 
and  the  upper  subdivided  int« 
three,  of  wliich  one  is  allotted 
to  the  triforiuin,  anil  two  to 
the  clerestory.  It  is  true  this 
involves  the  necessity  of  spring- 
ing the  vault  from  a  point 
half  way  down  the  clerestory 
windows,  an<l  thus  the  linos  of 
the  sevcroys  do  not  quite  accord 


with  those  of  the  lights ;  but  at  best  it  is  a  choice  of  diflicultics,  and  the 
happy  medium  seems  to  have  been  reached  here  more  successfully  than 
elsewhere.  ITie  proportion  of  the  width  of  a  bay  to  its  height  is  here 
also  most  pleasing;  it  is  as  1  to  5i.'     Sometimes,  as  at  Eseter,  it  sinks 

1  In  woodcut  No.  558  Ihe  rightljanri  bay  is  lliat  of  tlio  nave  generally,  tlio  len-linnd 
baf  i»  adapted  to  the  greater  width  of  tlio  aielo  i>r  tlie  transept,  <tnd  is  Ices  plMisingljr 
pnipartiuned  in  consequence.  Woodcuts  Nos.  558  and  559  are  drawn  to  the  soile  of 
25  ft.  to  1  in „  or  double  that  usoally  employed  for  elcTations  in  tliis  work. 
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OB  low  as  1  in  a,  but  the  whole  effect  of  the  building  is  very  mut-h 
destroyed  by  the  change. 

Shortly  after  (his,  as  in  the  choir  at  Lichfield  (1250-1325)  or  at 
Exeter  (1308-13Gi>).  the  mnnia  for  the  dii.p]aj-  of  painted  glass  upset 
all  these  arm ngemontfl— generally  at  the  expense  of  the  triforiura. 
This  fealure  wan  never  entirely  omitted  :  nor  was  it  ever  glazed  in- 
temallj",  an  was  frequently  the  case  on  the  Continent ;  but  it  was 
reiluced  to  the  most  intiignificant  proportions — sometimes  not  pierced 
—and,  with  the  wider  spacing  just  alluded  to,  deprived  the  English 
side  screen  of  much  of  that  vigour  and  beauty  which  characterised  its 
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The  date  of  the  introdttclion  of  the  pointed  arch  in  England — for  it 
may  be  conxidered  as  established  that  it  was  introduced — is  s  question 
whicli  has  been  much  discussed,  but  is  by  nr)  means  settled.  The 
general  impression  is  that  it  was  at  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral  of 
Oantcrbiirj-  after  tlie  fire  of  11 74  that  the  style  was  first  feirly  tried. 
The  aichitect  who  superin- 
tended that  work  for  the  first 
five  years  was  ^ViUiam  of 
Hens  1  and  the  details  and  all 
the  arrangements  arc  so  cseen- 
lially  French,  and  so  different 
from  anything  else  of  the  same 
iige  in  England,  that  his  infiu- 
cnco  on  the  style  of  the  build- 
ing can  hardly  be  doubted. 
Of  course  it  is  not  meant  to 
aKRcrt  that  no  earlier  specimens 
exist ;  indeed,  we  can  scaroely 
suppose  that  they  did  not, 
when  we  recollect  that  the 
pointed  arch  was  used  currently 
in  France  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury before  this  time,  and  that 
the  pointed  etgle  was  inau- 
gurated at  St  Denis  at  least 
thirty  years  before.  Still  this  is  probably  the  first  instance  of  the  style 
being  earned  out  in  anything  like  completeness,  not  only  in  the  pier  arches 
and  openings,  but  in  the  vaults  also,  which  is  far  more  characteristic 

Even  after  this  date  the  struggle  was  long,  and  the  innovation  most 
imwillingly  received  by  the  English,  so  that  even  down  to  the  year 
1200  the   round  arch  was  currently  employed,   in   conjunction   with 
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tho  pointed,  to  which  it  at  last  gave  way,  and  was  then  for  three  cen- 
turies banished  entirely  from  Englitth  arclii lecture. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  in  their  treatment  of  tritccry,  which  followed  im- 
mediately on  the  intrfiduction  of  the  pointed  areh,  tho  English  architects 


Rhowed  contideruhle  originality  in  design,  though  inspired  by  the  name 
sobriety  which  characterises  all  their  woi'ks.  It  cannot  bo  said  that 
they  invented  the  lancet  form  of  window,  nnraberJesB  examples  of  small 
windows  with  pointefl  heads  existing  on  the  Continent,  but  they  did 
in%-cnt  what  may  be  tailed  the  Liuci't  style  of  fene-stration.     Nowhere 
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on  the  Continent  are  such  combinationB  to  be  found  as  the  Five  Sistera 
at  Vork  (woodcut  No.  SCO),  or  the  east  end  of  Ely  (woodcut  No.  561), 
or  Buch  a  group  as  that  which  terminates  the  east  end  of  Hereford 
(woodcut  No,  o62).  Tracery  it  can  hardly  be  called,  but  it  is  as  essen- 
tially one  design  as  any  of  the  groat  east  windows  that  afterwards 
canio  into  fashion ;  and  until  painted  glass  became  all-important,  such 
an  arrangement  wus  constructively  better  than  a  Bcrccn  of  mulliona, 
and  as  used  in  this  countiy  is  capable  of  very  beautiful  combinations. 


So.  at  least,  the  English  architects  of  the  l:tth  century  setm  to  have 
thought,  for  they  continued  to  practise  their  lancet  style,  as  in  the 
much-quoted  example  of  Salisbury  Cathe<!ral,  long  after  the  French  had 
perfected  the  geometric  forms ;  whichmay  be  seen  from  thecontemjMjrary 
cathedral  in  Amiens.  In  France,  as  was  pointed  out  in  a  previous 
chapter  (vol.  i.  p.  514  et  seq.),  wo  can  trace  cverj-  stop  by  which  the 
c  forms  were  invented.     In  England  this  cannot  be  done,  and 
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when  we  do  find  a  rudimentary  oombination  of  two  luncete  with  a  circle, 
it  18  more  frequently  a  harking  back  to  previous  forms  tliaa  stepping 
forwai-dit  toward  a  new  iiiTention, 

When,  however,  painted  glaas  became  an  indiBpcnsable  part  of 
church  decoration,  it  was  imp^sBible  to  resist  the  infliience  of  the 
French  invention.  Like  many  other  Continental  furnia  it  eocms  fii-st  to 
have  been  ^Bteraatically  cuiployed  at  Westminster,  whc-ii  tho  ch*iir  was 
rebnilt  by  Henry  111.,  a.i>.  1245--li9,  but  even  then  it  was  used  timidly  ■ 


and  unscientifically  as  compared  with  the  Sainto  f 'hapcllo  at  I'm  is,  which 
wae  commenced  1244,  and  competed  long  before  the  English  choir. 
Once,  however,  it  was  fairly  inti-oduccd,  the  English  architects  employed 
it  with  great  success.  It  is  seen  in  perfection  in  the  Angel  Choir  at 
Lincoln  (1270-1 282),  in  the  nave  of  York  (129I-i:!:in),or  bettor,  in  buch 
abbeys  as  Tintern  or  Gainsboroiigh.  In  the  chiipter-honse  at  York 
(woodcut  No.  5C4)  the  style  had  already  bt'guu  to  deviate  from  the 
French  pattern,  and  before  the  end  of  the  lUth  century  the  English 
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luul  HO  thoruiiglily  oNBiinilated  it  that  tianlly  a  trace  of  it«  original  form 
wiut  left,  llie  obapul  at  Mt'iton  TuUege,  Oxford,  in  perhapit  the  mottt 
l»iMHtiful  uxuiiipit  remaining  uf  that  cxqiiiitite  form  of  English  tnieerj-, 
hut  St.  Stopben't*  Chapel.  Went  minuter,  »a«  the  typical  example;  and 
Hpccimemi  of  it  are  found  in  all  our  ualhedraln.     (hie  at  St.  Anselm'H 


(.'liHjicI  ut  Ciiiiti'rbiiry  (woo^lcut  No.  iljo)  is  pcrhapa  &n  eharacteristie  &b 
any.  Whon  tiiicjry  hail  ruachctl  tins  stage,  it  seemed  capable  of  any 
uiiioiint  of  development,  and  whs  applicable  to  any  form  of  opening. 
All  the  ilifficultitt)  of  fitting  circles  into  spherical  triangles  which  had 
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so  puzzled  tlic  oarly  bnilderH  wore  conquered,'  and  the  range  of  do- 

eigii  soemed  unlimited.    But 

during  the  Edwardian  pel  iod 

tliere  prevailed  a  rcBtltHS  de 

sire  for  new  imentionh  and 

an   amount   of    intellectual 

iictivifj-  applied  to  architec 

ture   which  nothing  conid 

resist :  no  thit  thete  heouti 

ful  geonielrit.  furiiis  in  then 

turn  were  forced  to  give  wai 

uftur  being  emph  jed  for  lit 

tie  more  than  halfaetiilun 

iinii  were  superseded  b\  thi 

fucihiun  of  floiMiig  trait  r\ 

which  lusted    howf^fr    foi 

fjven  a  shorter  period  th-in 

(lie  htyle  which  preewlcd  il 


„ jd  y  lo  rojicBt  hero  wl 

French  tracery,  »u1.  i.  p.  515,  to  wliioli  tl 
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This  tune  the  imcntionaeemH  to  have  been  English  for  though  we 
cannot  feel  quite  certain  when  the  first  Bpccimen  of  flowing  tmcery 
was  introduced  m  France  the  Flambojant  st^le  was  adopted  by  the 
French  only  after  the  English  wars  whereas  the  Forpendicular  style 
had  superseded  Ihie  and  all  other  Decorated  forms  in  England  before 
the  dcith  of  Edward  III 


During  the  lime  that  flowing  forms  were  used  in  England  they  gave 
rise  to  sonic  of  the  must  bc-niitiful  creations  in  window  tiaccry  that  are 
any  whoii'  lo  bt-  found.  Ilie  Eact  window  at  Carlisle  (woodcut  No.  566) 
is  one  of  the  fincMt  oxaiuples,  and  illustrates  the  peculiarity  of  the  style 
as  adopted  in  this  countiy.  Though  the  forms  are  flowing,  and  con- 
sequenlly,  as  lilhic  forms,  weak,  the  parts  aie  so  exquisitely  balanced 
by  the  stronger  ribs  inlroduced  and  by  the  arrangement  of  the  whole, 
that,  BO  far  from  any  weakness  being  felt,  the  whole  is  quite  as 
stable  as  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied  would  seem  to  require. 
Anolher  equally  constructive  and  equally  beautiful  example  is  the 
Houth  transept  window  at  Lincoln  (woodcut  No.  5G7),  "r-hei'c  the 
segmental  lines  introduced  give  the  streuglh  required.  Though  almost 
rU  it8  lines  are  flowing,  it  Icxiks  stronger  and  more  constructively 
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correct  tlian  the  North  transept  window  (woodcut  No.  568),  which  is 
wholly  made  up  of  circular  forma,  and  is  in  itself  one  of  the  be«t 
examples  of  the  earlier  form  of  English  geometric  tracery.  Gircnlar 
windows  were  not,  however,  the  f  irte  of  Kngliuh  architects ;  they  very 
rarely  used  them  in  their  West  fronts,  not  always  in  tlieir  transepts, 
and  generally  indeed  may  he  said  to  have  preferred  the  ordinary 
Pointed  forma,  in  which,  as  in  most  matters,  they  pixibably  exercitfed 
H  wise  discretion. 

It  may  not  be  quite  clear  whether  AVilliam  of  \Vykeham  (1366- 
1404)  invented  pei-pendicular  tracery,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  admira- 
tion eseitcd  by  his  works  in  this 

style  at  Winchester,  Usford,  and  ^^tj^^^. 

elsewhere,  gave  a  death-blow  to 
the  Decorated  forms  previously 
in  fashion.  Although  every 
lover  of  true  art  must  regret 
the  change,  there  was  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  in  £ivour  of  the 
new  style.  It  was  preemi- 
nently constmctive  and  reason- 
able. Nothing  in  a  masonic 
point  of  view  oould  be  better 
than  the  straight  lines  running 
through  from  bottom  to  top  of  U9.  ivrr<ii<iicuLir  Tnccrr.  wtncimur  CbUkiIril 
the    window,  strengthened  by 

transoms  when  requisite  fur  support,  and  doubled  in  the  upper  division. 
The  ornaments,  t<x>,  were  all  appropriate,  and,  I'xtcrnally  at  least,  tlie 
wliole  Iiannonizcd  perfectly  with  the  Hues  of  tlie  building.  iMtemally, 
the  aix'liiti-cts  were  more  sfudinus  to  pifiuirc  funus  suitJible  by  their 
dimensions  and  ai'mnguments  for  the  display  i.if  piintud  gliiss,  tliun  to 
spend  much  thought  on  the  form  of  the  frames  IhemNolvoB.  The  poetry 
of  tracery  was  gone,  but  it  was  not  onlj-  in  tliis  respect  that  we  miss 
the  poetic  feeling  of  eailicr  days.  ITie  niaMin  was  gradually  taking 
the  guidance  of  Ihe  woik  out  of  tlie  hands  of  the  educated  clasecu, 
and  applying  the  square  and  the  rule  to  rejiluco  the  poetic  insjiira- 
tions  of  enthusiasts  and  the  delicate  imaginings  by  which  they  were 
expressed. 

It  is  curious  to  obscive  how  diflertnt  the  course  of  events  was  iu 
France.  While  Saxon  cemnicn  tente  was  giadually  coming  to  the 
surface  in  this  country  and  curbing  every  fiincy  for  which  a  good 
ecenomic  reason  could  not  be  given,  the  Celtic  fancy  of  our  neighbours 
broke  loose  in  all  the  playfid  vagaries  of  the  Flamboyant  style,  llicir 
t.racery  became  so  delicate  and  so  imconstructive  that  it  is  a  wonder 
it  ever  stood,  and  no  wonder  that  half  the  windows  of  that  date  uiv 
DOW  without  tracery  at  all.     They  were  framed,  too,  with  foliage  so 
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delicate  that  it  ought  to  have  been  executed  in  metal  and  never  attempted 
in  Htone — in  wonderful  contrast  to  the  plain  deep  mouldings  which  sur- 
round most  of  our  windows  of  that  period. 

PlXTKKX AL   TllOrOR  n  ONS. 

If  the  sobriety  of  proiK)rtion  which  characterized  the  design  of 
English  architects  led  to  satisfactory  results  internally,  its  influenco 
was  still  more  favourable  on  the  external  appearance  of  their  churches. 
An  English  cathedral  is  always  a  part  of  a  great  group  of  buildings 
— the  most  important  and  most  dignified  part,  it  is  true,  but  always 
coinciding  and  haniionizing  with  its  chapter-house,  its  cloister  and 
conventiuil  buildings,  its  bishop's  palace  or  abbot's  lodging.  In 
France  the  c^ithcdral  is  generally  like  a  giant  among  pigmies — nothing 
can  exist  in  its  neighlK)urho<xl.  The  town  itself  is  dwarfed  by  the 
immense  incubus  that  stands  in  its  centre,  and  in  almost  no  instance 
QHU  the  subordinate  buildings  Ix?  sjiid  to  form  part  of  the  same  design — 
both  consequently  suftering  from  their  quasi -accidental  juxtaposition. 

This  cfl'ect  is  even  more  apparent  when  we  come  to  examine  the  sky- 
line of  the  buildings.  Their  moderate  internal  dimensions  enabled  the 
English  architects  to  keep  the  roofs  low  so  as  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
height  of  the  towers,  and  to  projtHjt  their  transepts  so  boldly  as  to  vary 
in  ix^rsi)ective  the  long  lines  of  the  roofs  from  whatever  point  the 
building  was  viewi'd.  Their  greatest  gain,  lu)wever,  was  that  they 
were  able  to  ])lace  tlicir  tallest  and  most  impoi*tant  feature  in  the 
centre  (»f  thrir  buildings,  and  so  to  give  a  unity  and  harmony  to  the 
whole  design  which  is  gcnei-jilly  wanting  in  Continental  examples. 
One  of  the  few  cases  in  which  this  feature  is  successfully  carried  out 
in  France  is  the  church  of  St.  Sernin  at  Toulouse  (woodcut  No.  317), 
but  there  the  b<xly  (^f  the  building  is  low  and  long  like  the  English 
tj'jK',  and  a  tower  c»f  the  sjime  height  as  those  of  the  fa^ide  at  Amiens 
sufticcs  t«)  givi'  <lignity  to  the  whole,  lliat  church,  however,  wants 
the  western  towers  to  complete  the  composition.  In  this  respect  it  is 
the  reverhc  (jf  what  generally  happens  in  French  cathedrals,  where  the 
west4.'rn  facades  are  rich  and  iK^autifully  projK^rtioncHi  in  themselves 
but  too  often  overpowered  by  the  building  in  the  rear,  and  unsupported 
by  any  central  object.  In  Germany  they  tcK>k  their  revenge,  and  in 
many  instances  kill  the  building  to  which  they  ai"e  attached.  In  Eng- 
land the  group  of  three  towers  or  si)ires  -the  typical  arrangement  of 
our  architects — was  always  pleasing,  and  very  frequently  surpasses  in 
grace  and  appn)priatene8s  anything  to  be  found  on  the  Continent. 
Even  when,  as  at  Norwich  or  at  Chichester,  the  spire  is  unsupported 
by  any  western  towers,  the  same  effect  of  dignity  is  produced  as  at 
Toulouse ;  the  design  is  p^'ramid^l,  and  from  whatever  point  it  is  viewed 
it  is  felt  to  be  well  balanced,  which  is  seldom  the  case  when  the  greatest 
elevation  is  at  one  end. 
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Till'  Cfitli.-lml  nt  Siilisbury  Cwo'«,lciit  Nn.  570"),  tlionph.  liki;  tlio  tw> 
lant-iniuuil.  it  lijix  111]  n'i'st<Tit  tiiwi'VH,  t-till  ihissl'sw.'S  su  iiiibli;  il  i>i»in'  in 
the  fflilrc,  iinil  fwii  tnknwptM  mo  boldly  ])i'(>iocliii(;,  tliiit.  whrii  ■viewed 
fivm  iiiiy  piiiiit  ciist  (if  ihi'  yriMit  fr.ini*'iit  it  displiiys  tmc  nl'  the  l«irt. 
l>ri.i[)ui'ti<>iK'd  mill  ;it  thv  haiiii'  titiic  muist  iHX'iie  di-.><i>;iis  uf  the  middle 


ii^'i-s.  If  i«  ijiiitu  trito  that  th.^  s|iiiv  is  uu  iLt"tfrtluni);lit  uf  tli<- 
14llicuiturA-.  iii.d  llmt  thcs,;  who  ud.M  it  oii{;lit  tu  Iuivl-  t-umi'l.-ted 
the  d.-sifpi  iiy  fri'cting  u1k>  two  weMtt-rn  ti.wois,  Imt.  like  Si.  Si>iTiiii>, 
ir  is  criiiipltto  HH  it  is,  and  veri-  Ufintiful,  'Hie  HiVlie  iil  Anii.ns 
M  -lit  ft.  hif^lier  thiiii  the  spin'  nl  Silinlinry.  In-ing  -IJl  ft.  us  ii|,iiiiiMl 
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404  ft.  Yet  tho  one  is  among  the  most  imposing  object*  of  which 
Gothic  architecture  can  boast,  the  other  an  insigaificant  pinnacle 
that  hardly  suffices  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  roof  on  which  it 

Lichfield  (woodcut  Xo.  571),  though  one  of  the  smallest  of  English 
cathedrals,  is  one  of  tho  moat  plciising  from  having  all  its  three  spires 


new  of  IJchOcM  CubcdnL    From  Brtltui'i'Catliednl  AnUiinlUaL' 


complete,  and  in  the  proportion  originally  designed  for  the  building  and 
for  each  other.  The  height  of  the  nave  internally  is  only  58  ft.,  and 
of  tho  roof  extomally  only  80ft. ;  yet  with  these  diminutive  dimensions 
great  dignity  is  obtained  and  great  beauty  of  composition,  certainly  at 
kas  than  one-fourth  the  expenditure  in  materials  and  money  it  would 
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have  cost  to  produce  a  like  effect  among  the  tall,  heavy-roofed  cathodralei 
of  the  Continent. 

Had  the  octagon  at  Ely  been  completed  externally,'  even  in  wood, 
it  would  probably  have  been  superior  to  the  npire  at  Salisbury  both 
in  height  and  design.  As  before  mentioned,  it  was  left  with  only  a 
temporary  lantern  externally,  and,  hb  was  always  the  case  in  Kngltuid, 
no  drawing — no  written  Bpecifioations  of  the  designer  have  been  left. 
The  masons  on  the  Continent  were  careful  to  preserve  the  drawings 
of  unfinished  parts  of  their  designs,  lie  gentlemen  architects  of 
RngUnd  seem  to  have  trusted  to  inspiriitiun  to  enable  them  to  mould 


their  forms  into  beauty  as  they  proceeded.  \\  ith  true  Gothic  feeling 
they  believed  in  progress,  and  it  never  occurred  to  them  but  that  their 
BucoesBOrs  would  surpass  them  in  their  art,  in  the  manner  they  felt 
they  were  excelling  those  who  preceded  them. 

The  three-towered  cathedrals  are  not  less  beautiful  and  cliaTacferistic 
of  England  ihan  those  with  three  spires.    Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty 

'  A  Bpleiidiil  cbanoo  of  trying  tho  offlct  '  puritan,  onlj'  tlio  ugly  temporary  arrange- 
of  this  occurrtd  a  few  yeare  ago.  wlien  it  ■  meiit  wns  luniiu  new.  It  looltdd  venerable 
WB8  detenDined  to  restore  the  lantern,  bb  a  before  tlie  recent  repaira ;  non  that  it  is 
memorial  to  Demi  Pencock.    In  a  fit  of  '  quite  new  agnin,  it  is  most  nnpleasing. 
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of  the  outline  of  Lincoln  as  it  etanda  on  ita  cliff  looking  over  the  Fens 

(woodcut  No.  572)  ;  though  the  erection  of  a  screen  in  front  of  the 
western  towers  cuts  them  off  from  the  ground,  and  eo  far  inarH  their 
effect  when  seen  close  at  hand.     York  perhaps  possesses  the  best  &^de 


of  the  class  in  England,  both  ae  regards  proportion  and  detail.  The 
height  of  the  towers  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacles  is  under  two  hundred 
feet  ( 1 S6),  but  this  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  nave  they  terminate,  or  the 
central  tower  with  which  they  group.     At  Amiens  the  western  towers 
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are  respectively  '224  and  205  ft  in  height,  but  they  are  uttei-ly  loat  under 
the  roof  of  the  catheJrjl,  and  fail  to  give  any  dignity  to  the  design. 

For  poetry  of  design  and  beauty  of  proportion,  both  in  itself  and 
ill  the  building  of  which  it  forinB  a  part,  perhiips  tho  Angel  Towor  at 
Canterbury  is  the  bent  in  England,  anil  in  superior  to  any  of  the  same 
olasK  of  towers  to  be  found  elsewhere.  It  is  difficult,  however,  among  eo 
many  beautiful  objects  to  decide  wliic-h  is  the  l)est.  Though  the  highest 
tower  at  \\'eIlB  ia  only  1 05  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  pinna- 
cle, it  in  quite  sufficient  for  its 
position,  and  groups  beauti- 
fully with  tho  western  towers. 
Tliough  of  difterent  ages,  the 
three  towers  at  Durham  group 
beautifully  together,  and  tho 
single  tower  at  Gloucester 
crowns  nobly  the  central  poi  t 
of  that  cathedral.  But  th 
same  is  true  of  all.  Tha  ccn 
tral  tower  or  spire  is  11  e 
distinguishing  feature  of  the 
external  design  of  English  ca 
thedrals,  and  possessing  it  th  > 
uurpaas  all  their  rivals. 

The  western  fa9ades  of  Enj, 
lish  cathedrals,  cm  the  contrai  j 
are  generally  inferior  to  the 
on   the   Continent.      Wo   ha 
none  of  those  deeply  recessefl    .■ 
triple     portals     covered    willi 
sculpture  which  give  such  dig 
nity  and    meaning  to  the   fa- 
cades of  Paris,  Amiens,  Khcinis, 
Chartres,  and  other  French  ca- 
thedrals.    Beautiful  as  is  the 
sculptured  facade  of  Wells,  its      "  '      urtiWs'i'icium.iiie  AmiqiiiiUB.'* 
outline  is  hard,  and  its  portals 

mean.  Salisbury  is  worse.  W'inehcster,  Exeter,  Canterbury,  Gluucfwter, 
indeed  most  of  our  cathedrals,  have  mean  western  cutninces,  the  prin- 
cipal mode  of  access  to  the  building  being  a  side  door  of  the  ni»vo, 
I'eterborough  alone  has  a  facade  at  once  original  and  beautiful.  Nothing 
but  the  portico  of  a  classic  temple  can  suri)aRS  tho  majesty  of  the  three 
great  arches  of  the  fa5ade  of  this  church.  The  effect  is  a  little  marred 
by  the  chapel  thrust  in  between  the  central  piers ;  but,  take  it  all  in 
all,  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  inventions  of  the  middle  ages. 

Such  a  screen  would  have  been  better  had  the  arehes  been  flanked 
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by  two  more  important  towers  than  those  which  now  adorn  that 
facade ;  but  unless  the  piers  of  the  central  tower  were  sufficient  to 
carry  a  much  more  important  feature  in  the  centre,  the  architects 
showed  only  their  usual  discretion  in  refusing  to  dwarf  the  rest  of  the 
cathedral  by  an  exaggerated  facade. 

It  may  sound  like  the  indulgence  of  national  predilection  to  say  so ; 
but  it  does  seem  that  the  English  architects  seized  the  true  doctrine  of 
proportion  to  a  greater  extent  than  their  contemporaries  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  applied  it  more  successfully.  It  \Ndll  be  easily  understood  that 
in  so  complicated  and  constructive  a  machine  as  a  Gothic  cathedi"al, 
unless  every  part  is  in  proportion  the  whole  will  not  unite.  It  is  as  if 
in  a  watch  or  any  delicate  piece  of  machinery,  one  wheel  or  one  part 
were  made  stionger  or  larger  in  proportion  to  all  the  rest.  It  may  be 
(luite  true  that  it  would  he  better  if  all  were  as  strong  or  as  large  as 
this  one  part ;  but  perfection  in  all  the  arts  is  attained  only  by  balance 
and  proportion.  A\  henevcr  any  one  part  gets  too  large  for  the  rest  the 
harmony  is  destroyed.  This  tlie  Kngli.sh  architects  i>eifectly  under- 
stood. They  kept  their  cathedrals  narrow,  that  they  might  appear 
long;  they  kept  them  low,  that  they  might  not  appear  too  narrow. 
They  broke  up  the  length  with  transepts,  that  it  might  not  fatigue  by 
monotony.  Externally  they  kept  their  roofs  low,  that  with  little  expen- 
diture they  might  obtain  a  varied  and  dignificKl  sky-line,  and  they 
balanced  every  part  against  every  other  so  as  to  get  the  greatest  value 
out  of  each  without  interfering  with  the  whole.  A  Gothic  cathedral, 
however,  is  so  complicated,  there  are  so  many  parts  and  so  many 
things  to  think  of,  that  none  can  be  said  to  be  perfect.  A  p}T^mid  may 
be  so,  or  a  tower,  or  a  G  i  eek  temple,  or  any  very  simple  form  of  building, 
whatever  its  size  ;  but  a  Gothic  cathedral  hardly  can  be  made  so — at 
least  hiis  not  yet,  though  perhaps  it  might  now  be ;  but  in  the  mean- 
while the  Englihh,  considei  ing  the  limited  dimensions  of  their  build- 
ings, seem  to  have  appioached  a  perfect  ideal  more  nearly  than  any 
other  nation  during  the  middle  ages. 

DiVEUSlTY    OF    StVLK. 

Theru  is  still  another  consideration  which  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  in  attempting  to  estimate  the  relative  merit  of  Continental  and 
English  cathedrals:  wliich  is,  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  style 
which  generally  prevails  in  the  same  building  in  this  country  as  com- 
pared with  those  abroad.  AU  the  great  French  cathedrals — such  as 
Paris,  I^heims,  Chartres,  Bruges,  and  Amiens  — are  singularly  uniform 
throughout.  Internally  it  rcipiires  a  very  keen  perception  of  style  to 
appreciate  the  difference,  and  externally  the  variations  are  generally  in 
the  towers,  or  in  unessential  adjuncts  which  liaidly  interfere  with  the 
general  design.     In  this  country  we  have  tcarcely  a  catheili-al,  except 
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Saliisbury,  of  which  thia  can  bo  said.  It  is  true  that  Norwich  is  tolera- 
bly uiiifonn  in  plan  and  in  the  detail  of  its  walls  up  to  a  certain 
height;  but  the  whole  of  the  vaulting  is  of  the  15th  century,  and  the 
windows  are  all  filled  with  tracery  of  the  same  date.  At  Ely,  a  Norman 
nave  leads  up  to  the  octagon  and  choir  of  the  14th  century,  and  we 
then  pass  on  to  the  presbytery  of  the  13th.  At  CVmterbuiy  and  Win- 
chester the  anomalies  are  still  greater;  and  at  Gloucester,  owing  to 
the  perpendicular  traeeiy  being  spread  over  the  Norman  skeleton,  they 
become  absolutely  bewildering. 

In  some,  as  Wells  or  York,  it  must  bo  confessed  the  increase  in 
richness  from  the  western  entrance  to  Lady  Chapel  is  appropriate,  and 
adds  to  the  eftect  of  the  church  more  than  if  the  wliole  were  uniform 
throughout.  This  is  particularly  felt  at  Lincoln,  where  the  simplicity 
of  the  early  English  nave  and  choir  blossoms  at  Lust  into  the  chaste 
beauty  of  the  Angel  Choir  ^it  the  east  end.  It  follows  so  immediately 
after  the  rest  as  not  to  pnjduce  any  want  of  harmony,  while  it  gives 
such  a  degree  of  enrichment  as  is  suitable  to  the  sanctity  of  the  altar 
and  the  localities  which  surround  it. 

Even,  however,  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  historical  interest 
attaching  to  these  examides  of  the  ditferent  ages  of  English  architec- 
ture, goes  far  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  architectural  symmetry, 
and  in  this  respect  the  English  cathedrals  excel  all  others.  That 
historv  which  on  the  Continent  must  be  learnt  from  the  examination 
of  fifty  different  examples,  may  frequently  be  found  in  England 
written  complete  in  a  single  Ciithedral.  The  difficulty  is  to  discri- 
minate how  much  of  the  feeling  thus  excited  is  due  to  Archaiolog}% 
and  how  much  to  Architecture.  In  so  far  as  the  last-named  art  is 
concerned,  it  must  probably  l)e  confessed  that  our  churches  do  suffer 
from  the  various  changes  they  have  undergone,  which,  when  architec- 
ture alone  is  considered,  fre({uently  turn  the  babmce  against  the^m 
when  compared  with  their  Continent^il  rivals. 

Situation. 

\N  hat  ever  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  some  of  the 
pointij  mooted  in  the  above  section,  there  Ciin  be  no  doubt  that  in 
beauty  of  situation  and  pleasing  arrangement  of  the  entourage  the 
English  cathedrals  surpass  all  others.  On  the  Continent  the  cathedral 
is  generally  situated  in  the  market-place,  and  frequently  encumbered 
by  shops  and  domestic  buildings,  not  stuck  up  against  it  in  barbarous 
times,  but  either  contemporary,  or  generally  at  least  mediaeval ;  and 
their  great  abbeys  are  frequently  situated  in  towns,  or  in  localities 
possessing  no  particular  beauty  of  feature.  In  England  this  is  seldom 
or  never  the  case.  The  cathedral  was  always  surrounded  by  a  close 
of  sufficient  extent  to  afford  a  lawn  of  turf  and  a  grove  of  trees.    Even 
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in  the  worst  times  of  Anne  and  the  Georges,  when  men  chiselled  away 
the  most  exquisite  Gothic  canopies  to  set  up  wooden  classical  altar- 
screens,  they  spared  the  trees  and  cherished  the  grass ;  and  it  is  to  this 
that  our  cathedrals  owe  half  their  charm.  There  can  be  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  supi>ose  that  the  architect's  mission  ceases  with  heaping 
stone  on  stone,  or  arranging  interiors  for  convenience  and  eflfect.  The 
situation  is  the  first  thing  he  should  study ;  the  arrangement  of  the 
aocossories,  though  the  last,  is  still  amongst  the  most  im|)ortant  of  his 
duties. 

Durham  owes  half  its  charm  to  its  situation,  and  Lincoln  much  of 
its  gi*andcur.  Without  its  pirk  the  cathedral  at  Ely  would  lose  much 
of  its  beauty ;  and  \\  ells,  lying  in  its  well  wooded  and  watered  vale, 
forms  a  picture  which  may  challenge  comparison  with  anything  of  its 
class.  Even  when  situated  in  towns,  as  Canterbury,  Winchester,  or 
Gloucester,  a  sufficient  spice  is  left  for  a  Jittle  gi*eenery  tx>  keep  off 
the  hum  and  movement  of  the  busy  world.  York,  among  our  great 
cathedrals,  is  about  the  most  unfortunate  in  this  respect,  and  suffers 
accordingly.  But  in  order  to  appreciate  how  essentially  the  love  of 
Nature  mingled  with  the  taste  for  architectural  beauty  during  the 
middle  ages,  it  is  necessarv*  to  visit  some  of  the  mined  abbeys  whose 
ruins  still  sanctify  the  green  valleys  or  the  banks  of  placid  streams  in 
every  comer  of  England. 

Even  if  it  shoukl  Imj  decided  that  in  some  respects  the  archi- 
tects of  England  must  yield  the  palm  to  those  of  the  Continent  as 
regards  the  niechanicjil  perfection  of  their  designs,  it  must  at  least  be 
conceded,  tliat  in  combining  the  l:K3auties  of  Art  with  those  of  Nature 
they  were  unrivalled.  Their  buildings  are  always  well  fitted  to  the 
|X)8ition  in  which  they  are  placed.  The  subsidiary  edifices  are  always 
pro}>erly  subordinated,  never  too  crowded  nor  too  widely  spaced,  and 
always  allowing  when  possible  for  a  considerable  admixture  of  natural 
objects.  Too  frequently  in  modern  times — even  in  England — this  has 
been  neglected ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  imix)rtant  functions  of  the 
architect,  and  the  means  by  which  in  many  instances  most  agreeable 
effects  have  l>een  pnKluced. 

Chaiter-IIousks. 

The  chapter-house  is  too  important  and  too  beautiful  an  adjunct  to 
1x5  passed  over  in  any  sketch,  however  slight,  of  English  architecture, 
it  also  is  almost  exclusively  national.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some 
*'  Salles  Capitulaires  "  attached  to  Continental  cathedrals  or  conventual 
establishments,  but  they  are  little  more  than  large  vestry-rooms,  with 
none  of  that  dignity  or  special  ordinance  that  belongs  to  the  English 
examples.  One  cause  of  the  small  importance  attached  to  this  featiu^ 
on  the  Continent  was  that,  in  the  original  Basilica,  the  apse  was  the 
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assembly-place,  where  the  Bishop  sat  in  the  centre  of  his  clergy 
and  regulated  the  affairs  of  the  church.  In  Italy  this  arrangement 
continued  till  late  in  the  middle  ages.  In  France  it  never  seems  to 
have  had  any  real  existence,  though  figumtively  it  always  prevailed. 
In  England  wo  find  the  Bishop's  throne  still  existing  in  the  choir  at 
Norwich ;  and  at  Canterbury,  and  doubtless  in  all  the  apsidal  Norman 
cathedrals,  this  form  of  consistory  originally  existed.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment was  well  suited  for  the  delivery  of  an  allocution  or  pastoral 
address  by  the  Bishop  to  his  Clergy,  and  was  all  that  was  required  in 
a  despotic  hierarchy  like  the  French  Church ;  but  it  was  by  no  means 
in  accordance  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  idea  of  a  deliberative  assembly 
which  should  discuss  every  question  as  a  necessary  preliminaiy  to  itfl 
being  promulgated  as  a  law. 

In  consequence  of  this,  we  find  in  England  chapter-houses  at- 
tached to  cathedrals  oven  in  early  Norman  times.  These  were  generally 
rectangular  rooms,  25  or  30  ft.  wide  by  about  twice  that  extent  in 
length.  We  can  still  tmce  their  fonn  at  Canterbury  and  Winchester. 
The^'  exist  at  Gloucester  and  Bristol  and  elsewhere.  So  convenient 
and  appropriate  does  this  original  form  appear,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  it  was  abandoned,  unless  it  was  that  the  reson- 
ance was  intolerable.  The  earliest  innovation  seems  to  have  been  at 
Durham,  where,  in  1 133,  a  chapter-house  was  commenced  with  its  inner 
end  semicircular ;  but  shortly  after  this,  at  Worcester,  a  circular 
chamber  with  a  central  pillar  was  erected,  and  the  design  was  so  much 
approved  of,  that  it  became  the  typical  form  of  the  English  chapter- 
house ever  afterwards.  Next,  apparently,  in  date  came  Lincoln,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  two  beautiful  edifices  at  Westminster  and 
Salisbury.  The  former,  commenced  about  the  }- car  1250,  became,  with- 
out any  apparent  incongruity,  the  l\arliament  house  of  the  nation, 
instead  of  the  council  chamber  of  a  monastic  establishnieiit ;  and  all  the 
parliaments  of  the  kingdom  were  held  within  its  walls  till  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  religious  orders  placed  the  more  convenient  rectangular 
chapel  of  St.  Stephen  at  their  disposal. 

Salisbury  chapter-house  (w^oodcut  No.  575)  was  erected  shortl}^ 
afterwards ;  and,  though  its  original  beauties  have  l)een  to  a  great 
extent  washed  out  by  modern  restorations,  it  still  affords  a  very  perfect 
type  of  an  English  chapter-house  of  the  13th  century,  at  a  time  when 
the  French  geometric  tracer}^  was  most  in  vogue.  That  at  Wells 
(1293-1302,  woodcut  No.  576),  however,  is  more  beautiful  and  more 
essentially  English  in  all  its  details.  The  tracery  of  the  windows,  tlie 
stalls  below  them,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  roof,  are  all  of  that  perfect 
type  which  prevailed  in  this  country  about  the  year  1300.  Its  central 
pillar  may  perhaps  be  considered  a  little  too  massive  for  the  utilitarian 
purpose  of  the  building,  but  as  an  architectural  feature  its  proportions 
are  perfect.      Still  the  existence  of  the  pillar  was  a  defect  tLit  it  was 
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thought  cx|H'ilii'iit  ti>  rcmovi',  if  poBnililc ;  and.  it  was  al  last  acconi- 
plishwl  in  (ho  chrtptiT- house  at  York,  tlie  most  perfect  cs  am  pie  of  thi> 

class  csislinft,  as  its  hoastinj;  iiiBcription  ti-stifieB,— 


I.iko  all  the  rest  of  them,  its  diameter  ia  '>7  or  58  ft. — as  hae  been 
Niiggesled.  an  oclagon  infioril)e(l  in  a  circle  of  CO  ft.  diameter.  In  this 
instance  alone  has  a  perfect  Golliic  duine  been  accompliKliod.  It  is 
12  ft.  less  ill  diameter  than  the  lantern  at  Ely,  and  much  leas  in 
height :  bnt  it  in  extremely  bountiful  both  in  design  and  detail,  and 
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makee  us  regret  more  and  more  that,  having  gone  eo  tUr,  the  Gothic 
architects  did  not  follow  out  thia  invention  to  its  legitimate  ooDcIiision. 
By  the  time,  however,  that  York  chapter-houee  was  complete,  all 
the  great  catlicdrals  and  monaatic  cstabliHhmcnte  had  been  provided 
with  this  indispensable  adjunct  to  their  ect-leKJaetical  arrangements, 
and  none  were  erected  either  in  the  Lancaalrian  or  Tudor  periods  of 


the  art,  bo  that  we  can  hardly  guess  what  might  Ivive  booii  d. 
a  monastic  parliament-house  been  attempted  at  a  later  date.' 

'  The  central  (wtagon  of  tlic  Pi.rliumont  houBes  is  efi  f.et  in  Uumietor.  m 
beat  ipBcimcn  of  a  modem  Gothic  dome  wliich  has  been  ntteinptcil. 
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Although,  not  so  strictly  peculiar,  the  forms  of  English  chapels  were 
so  original  and  (iffer  so  niiiny  points  of  int^-rcet  that  they  are  well 
worthy  of  stiidy. 

There  is  perhnpM  no  esumple  of  a  Korman  chapel  now  existing, 
unless  the  remains  of  tho  iufiiniary  ebapels  at  Canterbury  and  Ely 
may  be  considered  as  such.  The  practice  of  erecting  them  seems  to 
have  iirisi'n  with  mir  olumtlonal  colleges,  w-hcro  all  those  present  took 
part  in  Ibe  service,  and  the  public  were  practically  excluded.  One 
(tf  the  fine.Ht  and  eiuliest  of  fhcNO  is  that  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 
It  lias,  and  was  alwayn  designed  to  have,  a  wooden  roof;  but  of  what 
fasbioii  is  not  quite  clear,  except  that  it  certainly  conld  never  have 
been  lilte  the  one  now  existing. 


Tho  typical  Kpeeimen  of  that  age.  however,  was  the  royal  chapel 
of  St.  Stephen's  at  Westminster,  which,  from  what  remained  of  it  till 
after  the  great  fire,  we  know  must  have  K-en  the  most  exquisitely 
bcanliful  specimen  of  Englinh  art  left  us  by  the  middle  ages.' 


'  A  cliapcl.  property  speaking,  18  a  liull    not  projicriy  btliinf-  In  tithpr  of  Iho  otiier 
designed  for  worship,  without  any  scpora-    twa 

iLon  bctwi-cii  i;k8si><.  A  rliiircli  ha«  a  <  '  Few  thinga  of  iU  I'laas  are  more  to  bo 
tliaiirL'l  fi.r  lliu  rliTgy,  u  nave  hi  the  ri.'grutlc<l  tlmn  tlic  iltstructicn  of  thU 
luity.  A  cHtbnlrnl  bus  Ihcac  and  attacbed  beautiful  relic  id  rebailding  Uic  Farliaincnt 
chiipi'U  and  iiimicnHU  iidjunolit.  wbirh  do    Hihihcs.     It  would  liave  born  clieapET  b> 
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It  was  92  ft.  long  by  33  ft.  wide  intemaUy,  and  42  ft.  high  to  the 
Hpringing  of  the  roof.  This  was  of  wood,  eupported  by  hammor-boam 
tniBses  eiiuilar  to,  but  evidently  more  delicate  in  design  and  more 
el<^ntly  carved  than  those  of  Westminster  Hall,  which  were  appa- 
rently copied  from  those  of  tlio  chapel.  The  proportions  were  beau- 
tiful:  but  the  greatest  charm  was  in  its  detaila,  which  were  carried 
out  evidently  by  the  beet  artists,  and  with  all  the  care  that  was 
required  in  the  principal  residence  of  the  sovereign. 

Though  nearly  a  century  later  in  date,'  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  is  so 
nearly  a  counterpart  of  tho  I'oyal  chapel  at  Paris— "the  Sainte  Cha- 
pelle  " — that  it  may  bo  worth  while  to  pause  a  second  to  compare  the 
two.     In  dimensions,  ou  plan,  they  arc  not  dissimilar ;  both  are  raised 


on  an  under-croft  or  ciypt  of  great  beauty.  The  French  example  has 
the  usual  apsidal  temiiuatjon  ;  the  English  the  equally  characteristic 
square  east  end,  ITie  French  roof  is  higher  and  vaulted  ;  the  English 
was  lower  and  of  wooil.     It  is  impoRsible  to  deny  that  the  French 


reelote  it,  anil  iiiflDitety  mure  brsutirul 
when  re«lon'd  thun  the  prcscut  frullvry 
which  taken  it«  place.  It  ia  sod.  too.  to 
think  that  nothing  hoa  been  done  to  re- 
pro(lu(«  its  ticnutii-it.  Wlii'ii  t)ie  iwUegee 
of  Exeter  fit  OxfonI,  ir  St.  John's,  Cam- 
bridge, were  relmililiiig  Iheir  chapels,  it 
would  liBve  been  infinitely  belter  to  re-  ]  St.  »le|.li( 
produce  this  exquisite  specimen  of  Engliali  1292,  but 
art  than  the  models  of  French  rhnpeU  | 


whicli  luivu  been  adi>]iled.  Tlie  work  pub- 
lialied  for  tlia  Woods  and  Forests  bj  Mr. 
Mackenzie  is  rendered  useleiH  by  the  nd- 
ditioii   of  an  upper  atiircy   which   never 

'  Tilt;  Sttinte  Olial«IIe  was  commenced 
1244,  nnd  finished  1248.     Tlie  works  of 
nmmenoed  iipparcnlly 
iiislipd  till  1:148. 
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chapel  is  very  beautiful,  and  only  wants  increased  dimensions  to  merit 
the  title  of  a  sublime  specimen  of  Gothic  art ;  but  the  English  example 
wftB  far  more  elegant.  All  the  parts  are  Iwtter  balanced,  and  altogether 
it  was  a  far  move  satisfactory  example  than  its  more  ambitious  rival,  of 
the  highest  qualities  to  which  the  art  of  the  middle  ages  could  attain. 


We  have  an  excellent  means  of  asci 
Chapel  would  have  been  damaged  bv  a 
with   the  nearly  contempoinrj-   cliapel 


itaining  how  far  St.  Stephen's 
vaulted  roof,  by  comparing  it 
*t    Ely   (1321-134<)),  erected 
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under  the  fiupcrintendence  of  the  same  Alan  de  Walsingham  who 
designed  the  octagon  of  the  chni-ch.  Its  internal  dimensions  are  100  ft 
long  by  43  wide,  and  60  high.  The  details  of  the  screen  of  niches 
which  form  a  dado  round  the  whole  chapel  are  perhaps,  without  excep- 
tion, the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  decorative  carving  that  survive 
from  the  middle  ages.  The  details  of  the  side  windows  are  also  good, 
but  the  end  windows  are  bad  in  design,  and  neither  externally  nor 
internally  fit  the  spaces  in  which  they  are  placed.  With  painted  glass 
this  might  be  remedied,  internally  at  least ;  but  the  whole  design  is 
thrown  out  of  harmony  by  its  stone  roof.  As  a  vault  its  width  is 
too  great  for  its  length ;  the  height  insufficient  for  its  other  dimen- 
sions ;  and  altogether,  though  its  details  are  beyond  all  praise,  it  leaves 
a  more  unsatisfactory  imprcvssion  on  the  mind  than  almost  any  other 
building  of  its  class. 

Kings  College  Chapel  at  Cambridge  (1479-1515)  errs  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction.  It  is  too  long  for  its  width,  but  has  height 
sufficient  to  redeem  the  length,  though  at  the  expense  of  exaggerating 
its  narrowness.  These,  however,  are  all  errors  in  the  direction  of 
sublimity  of  effect ;  and  though  greater  balance  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory,  the  chapel  is  internally  so  beautiful  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  overlook  them.  It  is  more  sublime  than  the  Sainte  (hapelle, 
though,  from  its  late  age,  wanting  the  beauty  of  detail  of  that  building. 

Henry  VII.'s  chapel  (1502-1515)  differs  from  all  previous  examples, 
in  having  a  circumscribing  aisle  and  a  clerestory.  Its  proportions 
are  not,  however,  pleasing,  but  it  makes  up  in  richness  of  detail  for  any 
defects  of  design. 

Of  the  three  royal  chajKils,  that  at  W  indsor  (1475-1521)  is  perhaps 
on  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory.  Being  a  chapel,  it  has  no  western 
or  central  towers  to  break  its  fky-line  and  give  it  external  dignity  ;  but 
internally  it  is  a  small  cathedral,  and,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of 
some  of  its  details  (part  of  the  vault  was  finished  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.),  is  so  elegant  and  so  appropriate  in  every  part  as  to  be 
certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  (lothic  buildings  in  existence ;  for 
its  size,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful.  Considering  that  these  three 
last-named  chapels  were  being  erected  contemporaneously  with  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  it  is  wonderful  how  little  trace  of  classic  feeling  they 
betray;  and  how  completely  not  only  Gothic  details  but  true  Gothic 
feeling  still  prevailed  in  this  country  almost  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Reformation. 

Parish  Church ks. 

Mere  it  possible  in  a  work  like  this  to  attempt  anything  approach- 
ing an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  various  objects  of  interest  pro- 
duced during  the  middle  ages,  it  would  ha  impossible  to  escai)e  a  very 
long  chapter  on  the  parish  churches  of  England.  They  are  not  so 
magnificent  as  her  cathedrals,  nor  so  rich  as  her  chapels ;  but  for  Ixjauty 
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and  appropriateness  of  deiiign  thoy  are  unsurpassed  by  either, 
the  Continent  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  thcin.  The 
parochial  system  seems  to  have  been  more  finnly  rooted 
in  the  affection  of  the  people  of  this  country  than  of  any 
other.  Especially  in  thel4tli  and  15th  centuries  the 
parishioners  took  great  pride  in  their  churches,  and 
those  then  erected  arc  consequently  more  numerous  aa 
well  as  more  ornamental  than  at  any  other  time. 

Sfr.iiige  to  say,  consiiloiing  how  common  the  cir- 
cular form  was  in  the  countries  from  which  our  fore- 
Eitliors  are  said  to  have  emigrated,  it  never  took  root 
in    England.      The    round    churches    at    Cambridge, 

iJ^™^'  Noriham])ton,  and  London,  woro  certainly  sepulchral, 
or  erected  in  imitation  of  the  clmrcb  at  Jerusalem. 
The  one  known  example  of  a  village  church  with  a 

nave  is  that  at  Little  ^laplestead,  in  Essex.     It  is  of  the  pure 

or  Scandinavian   type' — a  little  St.  Goi-con.  standing  alone 
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in  this  form  in  England ;  but  a  curious  modification  of  it  occurs  in 
the  eastern  counties,  in  which  this  church  is  sitnated,  which  points 
very  distinctly  to  the  origin  of  a  great  deal  of  the  architecture  of  that 
country.    Ihere  are  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  some  forty  or  fifty  churches 

■  Vide  ante.  vol.  i.  p.  610,  and  p.  667,  et  soq. 
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with  round  western  towera,  which  seem  undoubtedly  to  be  more  modi- 
fications of  the  westem  round  navo  of  the  Scandinavian  churches.  In 
the  first  volume,  Liiderbro  Church  (woodcut  No.  532)  was  pointed  owt 
as  an  example  of  a  circular  nave  attenuated  into  a  Bteeplc,  und  there  are 
no  doubt  many  others  of  the  same  class  in  Scandinavia.  It  was,  how- 
ever, in  England,  whore  rectangular  naves  wore  common,  that  the 
compromise  found  in  this  country  became  fashionable.  These  Norfolk 
churches  with  round  towers  may  consequently  be  looked  upon  as  safe 
indexes  of  the  existence  of  Scandinavian  influences  in  the  eastern 
counties,  and  also  as  interesting  examples  of  tlie  mode  in  which  a 
compromise  is  frequently  hit  upon  between  the  feelings  of  intrusive 
races  and  the  habits  of  the  previous  inhabitants. 

It  can  scarcely  ho  doubted  that  round-navod  and  round-towered 
churches  existed  in  the  castera  i-ounties  anterior  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest ;  but  if  any  still  remain  thej-  have  not  Iieen  described.  The  earliest 
that  are  known  wore  erected  during  the  Xonuan  period,  and  extend  cer- 
tainly down  to  the  end  of  the  Edwardian  period.  Some  of  the  towers 
have  perpendicular  details,  but  these  seem  insertions,  and  consequently 
do  not  indicate  the  dato  of  tho  essential  part  of  the  stnicf  uro. 

As  a  rule  the  English  jiaiish  church  is  ne\cr  vaulted  that  species 
of  magnifieencc  Imng  reserved,  after  tht  Norman  timea  at  least,  for 
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catliedi-alu  and  uollegiato  diurfliea ;  but,  on  the  uther  liand,  their 
wooden  roofa  are  always  appropriatij,  tiud  frtiquvntly  of  great  beauty. 
So  cBtiential  does  the  vault  appuar  to  have  been  to  Gothic  an-hitccture 
both  ubi'oad  and  in  this  country,  that  it  is  at  first  aigbt  difficult  to 
admit  tliat  any  other  form  of  covering  ean  be  as  beautiful.  Hut  >oine 
of  the  roofs  in  Kaglish  elmrclies  go  far  to  wfiitc  the  idea.  Even, 
however,  if  they  are  not  in  thenisilves  ao  luoDumeutal  and  so  grand, 
they  had  at  least  this  advantiigo  that  tlie  absenee  of  tlic  vault  allowed 
the  architect  to  jilay  with  tjie  KTib.ftriietiire.  He  wum  cnalilml  to  lighten 
the  pillars  of  the  n:ivc  t.i  any  extent  he  thought  eouKistent  with  dignity. 
and  to  glaze  his  clei-eKlory  in  a  niauiier  which  must  li.ive  given  extreme 
brilliancy  to  the  interior  wjien  the  wholu  was  filled  with  painted  glasH. 
Generally  with  a  winxlen  roof  ihere  wei-e  two  windows  iti  the  clerestory 
fur  one  in  ihe  aisk'M :  with  a  vaiilteil  ivmf  the  tonilency  was  the  other 
way.  Had  they  diii-eil.  tjiev  would  have  ]iut  one  above  for  two  below. 
iJut  the  givat  merit  of  a  wtxiden  roof  was,  that  it  cnabliil  the  ai-chitect 
to  dispense  with  all  living  buttresses,  oxaggerafwl  ])innaelcs,  and  mc- 
chanieal  expedients,  which  were  nccessiry  to  supivirt  a  vault,  but 
which  often  sadly  hamjiercd  and  crowded  Iiis  (U'signs. 

So  various  weiv  the  fomis  tlicse  wimhIcu  r<Jofs  t<x>k  that  they  altnost 
defy  elassificaiiiin.  Th>'  earlier  and  best  tyjie  was  a  ri'ininieeence, 
rather  tlian  an  imitation,  of  the  nuif  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  or 
Westminster  Ibill,  but  seldom  so  deeply  ftiimeil.  That  at  Tninch 
(,'liui-cli,  Norfolk  (woodcut 
No.  .^84),  may  be  hikeu 
jis  a  fair  average  speci- 
nu'H  of  the  form  adopted 
fur  tlie  lai^r  sjiaiis,  and 
U  that  at  New  Walsiiigham 
of  the  miMle  adopted  fur 
roofiug  ai»les.  Some.  <if 
coui-se,  are  simpler,  but 
many  much  more  elabo- 
late.  in  later  periods 
they  became  flatter,  and 
more  like  Ihe  panelled 
i-eiling  of  a  hall  or  eham-  ' 
ber;  but  they  were  alwaya 
IMjrfeetly  tiulhful  in  con- 
st ruetiun,  aiid  I  be  lead 
was  laid  directly  on  the 
bijarded  framing.  ITiey 
thus  avoided  the  double 
i.mf,  whieli  wac  so  inherent  a  delect  in  the  vaultetl  foiins,  where  ihe 
stone  ceiling  nijuux-d  lo  be  protcctwl  exiernally  by  a  ti  iie  roof. 
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Among  60  many  examples  it  is  difficult  to  select  one  which  shall 
represent  the  class,  but  the  annexed  plan  of  Walpole  St.  Peter's,  Norfolk, 
wiU  suffice  to  explain  the  typical  arrangement 
of  an  English  parish  church.  In  almost  every 
instance  the  nave  had  aisles,  and  was  lighted  by 
a  clerestory.  The  chancel  was  narrow  and  deep, 
without  aisles,  and  with  a  square  termination. 
There  was  one  tower,  with  a  belfr3%  generally, 
but  not  always,  at  the  west  end  ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  wa«  by  a  south  door,  usually 
covered  by  a  porch  of  more  or  less  magnificence, 
frequently,  as  in  this  instance,  vaulted,  and  with 
a  muniment  room  or  library  chamber  over  it. 

Often,  as   at   Coventry,  Boston,   and   other 
places,  these  churches  with  the  above  dcscrilx?d 
arrangements  almost  reached  the  dimensions  of  586.  nanofci.nrcbofWa.poic 
small  cathedrals,  the  towers  and  spires  matchino:      ?!:  J.''f '  f*  Norfolk.    Scaie 

'  A  '^         100  ft.  to  1  m. 

those  of  the  proudest  ecclesiastical  edifices ;  and 

in  many  instances  the  details  of  their  tracery  and  the  beauty  of  their 
sculptured  ornaments  are  quite  equal  to  anything  to  be  found  in  the 
cathedi-al  of  the  diocese. 


Details. 

When  we  consider  the  brilliancy  of  invention  displayed  in  the 
decorative  details  oi  French  ecclesiastical  buildings,  the  play  of  fancy 
and  the  delicacy  of  execution,  it  must  perhaps  be  admitted  that  in  this 
respect  the  French  architects  of  the  middle  ages  far  excelled  those  of 
any  other  nation.  This  was,  no  doubt,  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
reminiscences  of  classiciil  art  that  remained  in  the  country,  ej^pecially 
in  the  south,  where  the  bar}>arian  influence  never  really  made  itself 
felt,  and  whence  the  feeling  gradually  spre^id  northwards ;  and  may  be 
traced  in  the  quasi-classical  details  of  the  best  Frencli  examples  of  the 
13th  century,  even  in  the  Isle  de  France.  More  also  should  perhaps 
be  inscribed  to  the  Celtic  feeling  for  art,  which  still  characterizes  the 
French  nation,  and  has  influenced  it  ever  since  its  people  became 
builders. 

Though  the  English  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  French  in  this 
respect,  there  is  still  a  solidity  and  appropriateness  of  purpose  in  their 
details  which  goes  far  to  comjxjnsate  for  any  want  of  fancy.  There  is 
also  in  this  country  a  depth  of  cutting  and  a  richness  of  form,  arising 
from  the  details  being  so  often  imitated  from  wood-carving,  which  is 
architecturally  more  valuable  than  the  more  delicate  exubei*ance  of 
French  examples. 

These  remarks  apply  with  almost  equal  force  to  figure- sculpture 
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as  a  mode  of  dccomtion.  Neither  in  Germany  nor  io  this  country-  is 
anytliing  to  be  found  at  all  comparable  with  the  great  Bcwlptured 
Itibles  of  Hheims,  Chartres,  Bruges,  and  other  great  cathedrals  of 
France:  even  such  as  I'oitiers,  Aries,  St.  Gilles,  arc  richer  in  this 
respect  than  many  of  our  laT^est  churches.  It  is  true  that  the  sculptures 
of  tlie  facade  at  Wells,  or  of  the  Angel  CTioir  at  Lincoln,  are  quite  equal 
in  merit  to  auything  of  tho  same  period  on  the  Continent ;  and,  had 
tliere  been  tho  name  demand,  wo  might  have  done  as  well  or  better 
than  any  other  nation.  Whether  it  arose  from  a  latent  feeling  of 
respect  fur  the  Second  Commandment,  or  a  cropping  out  of  Saxon 
feeling,  certain  it  is  that  fignre-sciilptiire  gradually  died  out  in  Eng- 
land. In  tho  14th  ctntnry  it  wan  not  essential ;  in  tho  loth  and  Ibth 
it  was  Hulwrdtuatc  to  the  architectural  details,  and  in  this  respect  the 
people  becjimo  Protestant  long  before  they  thought  of  protesting  against 
the  pope  and  tlio  papist  form  of  worsliip. 


As  already  hinted  at,  it  is  proliable  that  a  great  deal  of  the  richness 
of  English  decorative  carving  is  due  to  tho  emploj-ment,  in  early  timee, 
of  wood  as  a  building  material  in  preference  tv  stone.     It  is  difHcalt, 
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for  inBtunco,  to  nnderstand  how  snch  a  foitn  of  decorative  arch  as  tliat 
on  the  old  Ktairease  at  (.'anforbnry  could  hiive  arisen  from  any  exigency 
€(f  stone  construction;  but  it  displays  all  that  fivedom  of  foini  and 
richness  of  carving  that  might  easily  arise  from  tho  employment  of 

The  same  remarks  apply,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  Nonnan 
gatewiiy  at  liristol  (woodcut  No.  58H);  which  may  bo  regarded  asa 
typiejd  specimen  of  the  style — sober,  and  constntctive,  yet  rich — 
without  a  vestige  of  animal  life,  but  with  siich  forms  as  an  ivory  or 
wood  carver  might  wisily  invent,  and  would  certainly  adopt. 

Tlic  great  defect  of  such  a  stylo  of  decoration  as  this  was  its  extreme 
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elaboration.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  cairj-  out  a  large  biiilding, 
every  part  of  which  should  be  worked  up  to  the  same  kev-note  ns  this ; 
and,  if  it  had  been  done,  it  would  have  been  felt  that  the  effect  was 
not  commensurate  with  the  labour  befltowi^  upon  it,  What  the 
architects  therefore  set  to  work  to  invent  Wiis  winio  nmdc  of  decora- 
tion which  should  bo  effective  with  a  less  expenditure  of  labour. 
This  they  siwn  discovered  in  the  deep-cut  monldiiii:;K  of  the  Gothic 


arcli,  with  the  occasional  intermix  I  ui-e  of  the  dni^-timth  mimlding  (as 
in  the  nave  at  Lichfield,  woodcut  No.  548),  which  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  effective  discoveriei^  of  the  l^th  century,  yometimes 
a  band  of  foliage  was  introduced  with  tlie  di^-tooth.  as  in  tlie  door- 
ways leading  to  the  choir  aisles  at  Lincoln  (woodcut  No.  58!>).  making 
tq^ther  as  effective  a  piece  of  decoration  as  any  iij  the  whole  range 
of  English  architecture,— more  difficult  to  design,  but  less  expensive 
to  execute  than  mahy  Nonuan  examples,  and  infinitely  more  effective 
when  done. 
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The  woat  (Iwimay  at  T.iflifu-ld  (A.r>.  1  L>7,">,  woodtnif  No.  590)  shows 
Ihe  «t_vli!  ill  its  higliost  ilfgice  of  iK-rfeflk'ii.  'ITicre  is  just  that  ad- 
inixtiiro  nf  iircliitediiral  luinililiu);;  ivith  docorative  foliage  which  is 
nwcssar)-  to  hiimionize  the  ennstnietive  nocesnities  of  the  biiildinp  with 
tho  docorative  puipowti  tii  wliich  it  was  tti !»  applied,  cunibined  with  a 
feeling  of  elcpinec  which  (■■mid  (inly  have  pmcceded  friim  a  thoroughly 
eiiltivated  and  refined  class  ..f  intelh-et. 

E\ervtliiiig  in  England  <if  th<'  same  age  lioarB  tlie  ^amc  iniprese,  so 
that  it  IM  dillieidt  to  g<i  wrung  in  electing  examples,  though  hopeless 
ti)  exjK'ct  with  any  reawcmalile  ainimnt  of  illustration  to  explain  its 
heiiiilies.  The  niches  at  the  hack  of  the  altar-sci-een  at  Winchester  are 
among  the  best  exampies  of  that  eunib illation  of  constructive  linos  and 
decorative  details  which,  when  properly  balanced,  make  up  the  per- 
fection of  architect Tiral  decoration ;  or  pcrhajw  even  better  than  these 
are  the  heads  of  the  three  niches  over  Ihe  sedilia  in  the  parish  church 
at  Heckington  in  Lincolnshii'o  (woodcut  No.  592).  The  style  of  these 
examples  is  peenliar  to  England,  and  quite  equal  to  anything  that  can 
be  foinid  on  the  Continent ;  and  thousands  of  examples,  more  or  lees 
perfect,  execiited  during  the  Edwardian  jieriod,  exist  in  every  corner 
of  the  country-.     Hishop  Marshall's  tomb  at  Exeter  (woodcut  No.  691). 


tboagh  somewhat  earlier,  displays  the  same  plaj-ful  < 
conventional  foliage  with  architectural  details. 


After  the  year  1300,  howcTcr,  we  can  pei-coi\-e  a  t-haugo  gradually 
creeping  over  the  style  of  decoration.  Confitnicfivc  forms  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  prominent;  merely  decorative  fofitures  being 
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gradually  dropped  as  years  went  on.  In  Prior  de  Estria's  acreen  in 
(^antcrbniy  Cathedral,  for  instance  (woodcut  Ko,  593),  though  all  the 
cloganco  of  earlier  timoa  is  retained,  tho  principal  features  are  mechani- 


cal, and  the  ili-coration  niueli  nioi'c  milHliie<l  tliiin  in  the  examples  just 
quoted,  llie  ech-lirjited  doiirM-ny  iciidiiig  to  tlie  chnpter-luiuKC  at  Ro- 
(■lientei-  (wwKleut  Nci.  ;.ii4)  is  ii  slill  lU'ne  stiikiu}^  example  of  thia.      It 
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iH  rich  even  to  exccse;  but  tho  larger  part  of  its  decoration  conaists 
of  oimuuentB  which  couhl  be  dr.iwn  with  iuHtriimciits.  Of  fiwj-hand 
«irving  there  is  conii>ariitive!y  little ;  and  though  the  whole  effect  ia 
very  satisfactory  there  is  so  evident  a  tendency  towards  tlio  mere 
mechanical  arrangement  of  the  Perjieudieulur  etjlo  tliat  it  dots  not 
please  to  the  saine  extent  jib  tarlier  works  uf  tht' 
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Among  tlio  luoro  beautiful  objects  of  decorative  art  with  which 
our  chuichea  -were  adorned  during  the  middle  ages  are  the  canopies  or 
dhrinos  erected  over  the  burying-places  of  kiuga  or  prelates,  or  as  ceno- 
taphs in  lionour  of  their  memory.  Simple  alabs,  with  a  figure  upon 
them,  Hoem  to  Imvc  been  all  that  was  attempted  during  the  Norman 
jwriod ;  but  thi:  (miiip  of  Hcpulchral  magnificence  gradually  developed 
it«.'lf,  so  that  by  tin.'  fuil  of  the  i:!th  or  beginning  of  the  14th  century 
we  liave  some  of  the  moat  splendid 
K^xieimcuH  existing,  and  the  practice 
lasted  down  almost  tu  the  Renaissance, 
us  exemplified  in  Bishop  West'a  tomb 
at  Ely  (1515-153-1},  or  Bishop  Gar- 
diner's at  Winchester  (1531-1555). 

At  finst  the  tomb-buildera  were 
content  with  a  simple  wooden  teeter, 
like  fliat  which  covers  the  tomb  of  tb« 
lil,i(,k  Prince  at  Canterbury;  but  this 
Ix  came  one  of  great  beauty  when  ap- 
]ilied,  as  in  Westminster  Abbey,  to  the 
l..ml., >f  Ed  ward  lU.  (woodcut  No.  596), 
»]i>'re  its  ujipropriatenese  and  beauty 
I  t  detail  diKtiuguish  it  from  many 
more  ambitious  shrines  in  stone. 

In  general  design  these  two  monu- 
ments aie  similar  to  one  another,  and 
Miiint  La^e  been  erected  very  nearly  at 
the  same  time  —  the  difibrence  being 
ill  the  superior  richness  and  elabora- 
tion of  the  liegnl  as  compared  witli  the 
I'lincelj  tomb. 

Although  this  form  of  wooden  tester 
was  the  most  usual  in  monuments  of  the 
ago,  stone  canopies  were  also  frequently 
employed,  as  in  the  well-known  monu- 
ment of  Aymcr  de  Valence  (died  1324) 
in  \\'estminster  Abbey-  But  all  pte- 
viyus  esiimples  wore  excelled  by  the 
beautiful  shrine  which  the  monks  of 
Gloucester  erected  over  the  burying-place  of  the  unfortunate  Edward  II. 
(wiiodcut  No.  507).  In  its  class  there  is  nothing  in  English  archi- 
tecture more  beautiful  than  this.  It  belongs  to  the  very  beat  age  of 
the  style,  and  is  carried  out  with  a  degree  of  pnipriety  and  el^pnce 
which  has  mil  lieen  surtiassed  by  any  example  now  remaining.     If  the 
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Btatiies  with  which  it  was  once  adomod  could  now  be  replaced,  it 
would  convey  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  stylo  of  tiie  Edwardian  period 
than  can  be  obtained  from  lai^or  examples. 

It  seems  to  have  been  aa  much  admired  tlien  as  now  ;  for  we  find 
its  form  repeated,  with  more  or  less  correctucss  of  outline  and  detail,  at 
Wjncheator,  at  Tewkesbury,  and  St.  Alban's,  as  well  as  clHOwhere,  the 
whole  forming  a  seriea  of  architectural  illustrations  unmatched  in  their 
class  by  anything  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 


Aa  a  fine  spec  men  of  th  f  m  tak  n  ly  i  m  It  t  J  f  Ihcue  t 
during  the  last  period  of  Goth  a  t  v  ma„  sel  "ct  that  of  11  shop  Hed 
man  at  Ely  (1601-1506).  Though  so  late  in  date,  there  is  notliing 
offensive  either  in  its  form  or  detail.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  well  pro- 
portioned and  appropriate ;  and  though  tlioro  is  a  little  diMplay  of  over- 
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iii^-iiuity  in.  making  tho  throe  urtlicM  of  the  canopy  Bustnin  themeelTee 
witliuiit  iutvnuciliiito  KiipiH>i'ls.  this  in  excusable  from  its  position 
bt'twL'cii   twii  iiiiisM  vi>  \•[|■^■H.      It  in  ihiinfT  in  Htcino  what  hnd  heeu  done 


CnUn^tO.   c.Bb. 


ill  M\x-<1  Kvor  I'Mward  III.'k  tomli  nt  WchtiuinKtcr.  and  is  one  of  many 
iiisliiiu'irs  wliii'h  might  lie  i[initi'd  I'f  thi.'  iiiti'irlisiigi'Hbk'iiPss  of  wooden 
1111(1  Ktwu'  furiiis  during  tho  whole  of  the  middle  agwt  in  tluB  coontt^', 
iind  a  [iroof  of  the  inttiiencc  tho  one  ahvaya  bad  on  the  other. 
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Among  tlie  mottt  beautiful  Dioniimcuts  of  a  quuHi-sejiulcliral  cha- 
mettT  existing  in  this  amnlry  ai'o  the  croesee  erected  by  JMward  1. 
on  tlie  spots  at  whicb  the  body  of  hi»  (jUOfii  KIchiht  rosti;d  on  its  way 


from  Nottingliamnliire  to  Lumlim.  Originally,  il  is  wiid.  llieie  were 
fifteen  of  these,  all  different  in  di'Kign.  Three  only  now  remain:  one 
ne^r  Kortliami)ton,   one    at    Cieddington,   and   a.   third    at    W'altham 
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Though  greatly  dilapidated,  enough  lenuins  to 
show  what  waa  the 
original  design.  While 
estremely  varied  both 
in  outline  and  detail, 
every  part  is  el^ant, 
and  worthy  of  the  beet 
1^  of  English  archi- 
tecture. 

Had  it  not  been 
the  cu&tom  in  thoec 
days  to  biiry  the  illufl- 
trioiis  dead  within  the 
walls  of  the  churches, 
this  is  probahly  the 
fonn  which  sepulchral 
monuments  would  ge- 
nerally have  taken.  If 
we  may  judge  from 
the  examples  loft  us, 
we  can  have  little 
duubt   hut   that  with 

acreaa 
mensiona,  these  monu- 
ments would  have  sur- 
passed the  spires  of  our 
cathedrals  or  pariah 
churches  in  every  re- 
spect, as  architectural 
designs.  Being  entirely 
free  from  utilitarian 
exigences,  the  archi- 
tect had  only  to  con- 
sult the  rules  of  his 
art  in  order  to  produce 
what  would  be  most 
pleasing  and  most  ap- 
propriate. We  can  only 
therefore    rt^ret  that 

so  purely  Knglish  a  form  of  sepulchral  design  b<^D  and  ended  with 

this  act  of  conjugal  devotion. 

'  Mr.  Soott  prodnoed  a  five  copy  of  ono  |  of  Qiuring  Croas.  Both  are  vwy  beautiful 
of  llicm  iiB  the  Oxford  MHrtyrs'  ftlomoria],  i  objocU,  but  neither  of  them  rihanata  tlie 
nnil  Edward  Bnrry  aiiiitliiT  as  h  rusbiration  |  aubjecL 
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Ci\niL  AND  Domestic  Abchitecture. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  English  architecture, 
though  but  a  negative  one,  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  any  municipal 
buildings  during  the  whole  period  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Guildhall 
of  London  is  a  late  specimen,  and  even  insignificant,  considering  the 
importance  of  the  city.  There  are  also  some  corporation  buildings  at 
Bristol,  and  one  or  two  unimportant  to^vn-halls  in  other  cities ;  but 
there  we  stop.  Nothing  can  more  vividly  express  how  completely 
the  country  was  Frenchified  by  the  result  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings, 
than  this  absence  of  municipal  architecture.  Till  a  very  recent  period 
the  king,  the  baron,  and  the  bishop,  were  the  estates  of  the  realm. 
The  people  were  nowhere,  and  neither  municipalities  nor  guilds  could 
assert  an  independent  existence. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  England  is  rich 
in  castles  beyond  any  other  country  in  Europe — especially  of  the 
Norman  or  Bound-arched  Gothic  age.  Germany,  as  already  pointed 
out,  has  some  fine  examples  of  the  Hohenstaufen  period.  France  has 
scarcely  any,  and  neither  France  nor  Germany  can  match  such  castles 
as  those  of  London,  Bochestor,  Norwich,  Bising,  &c.  The  Welsh  castles 
of  the  Edwardian  period  form  an  unrivalled  group  of  themselves ;  and 
are  infinitely  superior,  both  in  extent  and  architectural  magnificence, 
to  the  much-lauded  robber-dens  of  the  Rhine-land ;  while  such  castles 
as  Raglan,  Chepstow,  Kenil worth,  Warwick,  or  Windsor,  are  for  pic- 
turesque beauty  and  elegance  of  detail  quite  immatched,  except  by  one 
or  two  ruined  strongholds  in  the  north  of  France.  The  discussion  of 
their  merits,  however,  would  more  properly  come  under  the  head  of 
military  architecture,  which  is  excluded  from  this  work,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  entered  on  here. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  draw  the  line  exactly  between  the  castle 
and  the  castellated  mansion,  the  moated  grange,  and  lastly  the 
mansion  or  manor-house,  which,  towards  the  end  of  the  Gothic  period 
had  become  so  numerous  in  England,  and  foniis  so  beautiful  and  so 
peculiarly  English  an  architectural  form. 

Taken  altogether,  there  is  perhaps  no  class  of  buildings  to  which  an 
Englishman  may  turn  with  more  pride  than  the  educational  establish- 
ments which  the  middle  ages  have  left  him.  Though  in  some  cases 
entirely  rebuilt  and  no  doubt  very  much  altered,  still  the  colleges 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  retain  much  of  their  original  features,  and 
are  unrivalled  in  their  kind.  None  of  them,  it  is  true,  are  very  ancient 
as  we  now  see  them.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  earlier 
buildings  at  Merton,  the  greater  number  owe  their  magnificence 
to  the  days  of  Wykeham  (ob.  1426)  and  Waynflete  (ob.  1486). 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  (1422-1470)  that  the  great 
impulse  was  given,  not  only  within  the  limits  of  the  Universities,  but 
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by  the  foundation  of  Eton  and  Winchester  and  other  gi-eat  schools,  all 
which  belong  to  the  loth  centu^}^     But  the  building  of  Gothic  or 
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600. 


iMaii  of  Wcstininstir  H  .11. 
Scale  UO  It  to  I  in. 


quasi-Gothic  educational  establishments  was 
continued  till  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth 
(1002). 

In  most  respects,  these  colleges  resembled 
the  monastic  establishments  which,  to  a  cci*- 
tain  extent,  they  may  be  considered  as  super- 
seding. The  principal  ditt\»rence  was  that 
the  church  became  subdued  into  a  chaj)eL 
in  all  these  establislimen ts,  whether  palaces 
or  colleges,  castles  or  manor-houses,  the  prin- 
cipal a|)artment  was  the  hall,  in  some  cases 
suboidinate  to  the  chapel  only.  It  was  on 
the  halls  that  the  architects  lavished  their 
art,  and,  generally  speaking,  these  alone  are 
entitled  to  be  considercni  as  architectural 
features.  Even  now  there  are  in  England 
at  leabt  a  hundred  of  these  halls,  either 
entire  and  in  use,  or  sufficiently  perfect  to 
render  their  restoration  etisy.  All  have 
deeply  and  beautifully  fi*amed  roofs  of  tim- 
ber. In  this  respect  they  stand  alone,  no  wooden  roofs  on  the  Con- 
tinent being  comparable  with  theni. 

Among  them  the  largest  and  grandest  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  hall 
of  the  King's  Palace  at  Westminster,  as  rebuilt  by  Kichard  II.  Inter- 
nally it  is  239  ft.  long  by  (58  ft. 
in  width,  covering  about  23.000 
su^x^rficial  feet.  The  hall  at  Padua 
is  larger,  and  so  may  some  others 
Ih?,  but  none  have  a  roof  at  all 
approaching  this  either  in  beauty 
of  design  or  mechanical  cleverness 
of  execution.  In  this  respect  it 
stands  quite  alone  and  unrivalled, 
and.  with  the  smaller  rot)f  of  St 
Stephen's  chapel  adjoining,  seems 
to  have  formed  the  type  on  which 
ujost  of  the  subsequent  roofij  were 
framed. 

I'he  roof  of  the  hall  at  Eltham 
(w(K)dcut  No.  <)02),  which  Wongs  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  is  inferior 
both  in  dimensions  and  design  to  that  at  Westminster,  but  still  displays 
elearlv  the  characteristics  of  the  stvle.  It  would  have  been  better  if 
the  trusses  had  spi*ung  from  a  line  level  with  the  cills  of  the  windows, 
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and  if  tlic  arched  frame  liod  been  less  flat  but  that  n  as  the  tendency 
of  the  ago  whith  soon  became  Bo  exa^erated  as  to  destroy  constrnctive 
proportion 


We  are  not  nbl  t  t  nc  tl  e  f^i  1 1  1  t  i  b\  n  1  icli  th  i  qm- 
mcr-beam  truss  w\s  pcificfel  b  t  n  <nn  f  11  w  it  firm  the  dite 
of  the  htU  at  Ucstninsttr  (11'")  ti  \\(1m.\m  1  alls  nt  ITampton 
f.'onrt  and  Oifoid  till  it  pithscd  int<  tht  lKi>linn  nl  rainations  of 
Lanit>eth  or  tlie  Inner  Temple.  Among  nil  these,  that  of  Kenilworth, 
thongh  small  (8(5  ft.  x  43  ft.),  must  have  been  one  of  tlie  most  beau- 
tiful. It  belongs  to  an  age  when  the  style  adopted  for  halls  had  reached 
its  acme  uf  perfection  (middle  of  15th  century),  when  the  details  of 
carpentry  had  been  mastered,  but  before  there  was  any  tendency  to 
tame  the  deep  framing  down  to  the  flatness  of  a  ceiling.  The  wooden 
roofs  of  churches  were  generally  flutter  and  less  deeplj-  framed  than  those 
of  the  halls,  which  may  have  ai-isen  from  tlicir  being  smaller  in  span,  and 
being  placed  over  clerestories  with  little  abutment  to  ra-ist  a  thrust ;  but, 
whether  from  this  or  any  other  cause,  they  arc  generally  less  beautiful. 

There  are  few  features  of  racdiajval  art  in  this  country  to  which  atten- 
tion could  bo  more  profitably  directed  than  the  roof;  for,  whether  applied 
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to  secular  or  ecclesiaetical  buildings,  the  framed  and  carved  wooden  roof 
is  essentially  Englitth  in  execution  and  application,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  appropriate  manifeetationB  of  our  national  art. 

Did  epace  admit  of  it,  it  would  be  e&sy  to  extend  theee  remarks, 
and  in  so  doing  to  explain  and  prove  a  great  deal  which  in  the  previous 
pages  it  has  been  noceaMirj-  to  advance  as  mere  assertion.  The  subject 
is,  iu  fact,  practicnlly  inexhaustible  ;  as  will  be  easily  understood  when 
it  is  remembered  that  for  more  than  five  centuries  all  the  best  intellects 
of  the  nation  were  more  or  less  directed  towards  perfecting  this  great 
art.  Priests  and  laymen  worked  with  maeouK,  painters,  and  sculptors ; 
and  all  were  bent  on  producing  the  best  possible  building,  and  im- 
proving evorj-  part  and  every  detail,  till  the  amount  of  tliought  and 
contrivance  accuimdated  in  any  single  gicjit  structure  is  almost  incom- 
prehensible. If  any  one  man  were  to  devote  a  lifetinie  to  the  study 
of  one  of  oiir  great  catheil nils— assuming  it  to  be  complete  in  all  its 
mediteval  arrangements — it  is  questionable  whether  he  would  master 
all  its  details,  and  fathom  all  the  reasonings  and  experiments  which 
led  to  the  glorious  result  l>efi>re  him.  And  when  we  consider  that  not 
in  the  great  cities  alone,  but  iu  everj-  convent  and  every  parish, 
thoughtful  professional  men  were  trying  to  excel  what  had  lx>en  done 
and  was  doing,  by  their  predecessors  and  their  fellows,  we  shall  under- 
stand what  an  amount  of  thought  is  built  into  the  walls  of  oar 
chiirches,  castles,  colleges,  and  dwelling-houses.  If  anj-one  thinks  he 
can  master  and  reprotbiee  all  this,  he  c-an  hardly  (ail  to  be  mistaken. 
My  o«-n  impression  is  that  not  one-tenth  part  of  it  has  been  reproduced 
in  all  the  works  written  on  the  subject  up  to  this  day,  and  much  of  it 
is  probably  lost  and  never  again  to  bo  recovered  by  any  means  we  are 
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There  are  few  countries  in  the  world  in  respeet  to  whase  architecture 
it  is  so  difficult  to  write  anything  like  a  connected  narrative  as  it  is 
regarding  that  of  Scotland.  The  difficulty  does  not  arise  from  the  pau- 
city of  examples,  or  from  their  not  having  been  sufficiently  examined 
or  edited,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  the  art  not  being  indigenous. 
No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  ethnography  of  art  would  suspect 
the  people  who  now  inhabit  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  of  inventing  any 
form  of  architecture,  or  of  feeling  much  symjmthy  with  it  when  intro- 
duced from  abroad.  It  may  have  been  that  the  Celtic  element  was 
more  predominant  in  the  country  during  the  middle  ages,  and  that  the 
Teutonic  race  only  came  to  the  surface  with  the  Keformation,  when 
they  showed  their  national  characteristic  in  their  readiness  to  destroy 
what  they  could  not  build.  If  this  were  not  so,  it  must  have  been 
tliat  their  priests  were  strangers,  who  brought  their  arts  with  them 
and  practised  them  for  their  o^vn  satisfaction,  in  despite  of  the  feelings 
of  their  flocks. 

Briefly,  the  outline  of  Scotland's  architectui-al  story  seems  to  be 
this.  Till  the  time  of  the  wars  of  the  Edwards,  the  boundary  line 
between  the  styles  on  either  side  of  the  border  cannot  be  very  clearly 
defined.  In  Scotland  the  forms  were  ruder  and  bolder  than  in  the 
South,  but  were  still  the  same  in  all  essential  respects. 

After  the  days  of  Wallace  and  of  Bruce,  hatred  of  the  English 
threw  the  Scotch  into  the  arms  of  France.  Instead  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular style  of  the  South,  we  find  an  increasing  tendency  to  copy  the 
Flamboyant  and  other  contemporary  styles  of  France,  till  at  last,  just 
as  the   style  was  expiring,  both   churches  and    mansions  are  almost 
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literal  copies  of  French  deKigns.  But,  in  addition  to  these,  an  Irish 
element  is  strongly  felt :  at  lona  and  throughout  the  West,  extending 
— in  exceptional  cases — to  the  East,  as  at  Brechin  and  Abemethy.  It 
can  also  be  traced  in  the  Lothians  in  the  chapels  and  smaller  edifices 
of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  and  seems  to  be  the  ingredient  which 
distinguishes  the  early  Kound-arched  Gothic  of  Scotland  from  the 
Norman  of  England.  Besides  these  three,  a  Scandinavian  element 
mak€'S  itself  felt  in  the  Orkneys,  and  as  far  south  as  Morayshire ;  and 
oven  Spain  is  said  to  have  contributed  the  design  to  Koslyn  Chapel, 
and  made  her  influence  felt  elsewhere. 

All  these  foreign  elements,  imported  into  a  country  where  a  great 
mass  of  tlie  people  belonged  to  an  art-hating  race,  tended  to  produce 
an  entanglement  of  liistury  very  difficult  to  unravel.  With  leisure  and 
space,  however,  it  might  ])e  accomplished;  and,  if  properly  completed, 
would  fonn  a  singularly  interesting  illustration,  not  only  of  the  ethno- 
graphy of  Scotland,  but  of  art  in  general. 

The  ])uildings  of  David  I.  (1124-1105)  gave  an  immense  impulse  to 
the  Kound-arohed  style,  which  continued  for  nearly  a  century-  after  his 
time,  and  long  after  the  pointed  arch  had  been  currently  used  in  the 
South.  It  is  true  we  find  pointed  arches  mixed  up  with  it,  as  at 
Jedburgh,  but  tlie  pillars  and  capitals  are  those  of  the  earlier  orders; 
and  the  circular  arch  continued  to  be  used  from  predilection  wherever 
the  constructive  necessities  of  the  building  did  not  suggest  the  employ- 
ment of  the  pointed  form. 

The  feature  of  English  art  which  the  Scotch  seem  to  have  best 
appreciated  w{is  the  lancet  window,  which  suited  their  simple  style  so 
completely  that  they  clung  to  it  long  after  its  use  had  been  abandoned 
in  England.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  much  confusion  in 
the  dates  of  Scottish  buildings,  anti(piaries  l)eing  unwilling  to  believe 
that  the  lancet  windows  of  Elgin  and  other  churches  really  belong 
to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  after  England  had  passed  through 
the  phases  of  circle  and  flowing  tracery,  and  was  settling  down  to  the 
sober  construct iveness  of  the  ])erpendicular. 

Circle  tracery  is,  in  fart,  very  little  known  in  the  North,  and  English 
flowing  trac<My  haidly  to  ])e  found  in  all  Scotland.  It  is  true  that  a 
class  of  flowing  tracery  occurs  everywhere  in  Scotland,  but  it  is,  both 
in  form  and  age,  much  more  closely  allied  to  French  flamboyant  than 
to  anything  English.  It  was  used  currently  during  the  whole  period 
between  the  2nd  and  :3rd  Kichards,  and  even  during  the  Tudor  period 
of  England. 

The  one  great  exception  to  what  has  been  said  is  the  east  window 
of  the  border  monajstery  of  Melrose ;  but  even  here  it  is  not  English 
perpendicular,  but  an  original  mode  of  treating  an  English  idea,  found 
only  in  this  one  instance,  and  mixed  up  with  the  flowing  tracery  of 
the  period. 
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Of  Tudor  architecture  there  is  no  trace  in  Scotland ;  neither  the 
four-centred  low  arch  nor  fan-vaulting  are  to  bo  found  there,  nor 
that  peculiar  class  of  perpendicular  tracery  which  distinguiahed  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  in  the  South.  At  that  period  the  Scotch  still 
adhered  to  their  flamboyant  style,  and  such  attempts  a«  they  did  make 
at  perpendicular  work  were  so  olum^  and  unconstructivo  that  it  is  little 
wonder  that,  like  the  French,  they  soon  abandoned  it. 

In  60  poor  and  thinly  populated  a  country  as  Scotland  waa  in  the 
11th  century,  it  would  bo  in  vain  to  look  for  any  of  the  groat  cccle- 
siaatical  establishments  that  are  found  in  the  South.  The  churches 
seem  at  this  age  to  have  been  cells  or  small  chiipols,  such  as  that 
at  Leuchars  or  Dalmeny,  closely  reacnibling  St.  (.'lement's  church 
at  Trondhjeni,  and  a  little  larger  than  tlic  contemporary  edifices  so 
frequently  found  in  Irelund, 

Leuchars  is  perhaiw  the  moat  characteristic  and  beautiful  specimen 
of  it«  class,  of  which,  like  the  contemporary  chapel  at  Cashel,  which 
it  much  resembles,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  ty\vi.  Ita  details  are 
not  only  rich,  but,  as  may  bo  scon  from  the  woodcut,  Ixild  and  elegant 
at  the  same  time.     Both  internally  and  externally,  'the  ornament  is 


'  The  illiutralioDa  lu  this  clinpter  being 
taken  from  the  benutiful  work  by  R.  W. 
Billings,  entjtlecl  'Tlie  Baroninl  unil  Ec- 
clesiastical AntiqiiilicH  of  Scotlatid,'  Ibe 
Honrce  of  CRch  will  not  be  gpcciticil,  ex- 
cept when  it  forms  nn  cicvptinn  to  this 
VOL.  II, 


rule.  Mr.  Billiiigis'  work  is  certainly  the 
most  onrrcct  anil  beautiful  thut  has  yet 
appenreil  oQ  (ho  subject,  anJ  if  completed 
with  Ibe  TieccBanry  plans  and  arcbitectural 
di'taili^  would  hn  unrivalled  as  a  mono- 
!  graph  of  an  architectural  prorinco. 


H     E  T    BL  OF  S  0  LAND. 


applied  bO  inast« 
up  f  h  m  U  a 
inter 


beauty  of  the  art  makee 
ders  it  one  of  the  most 


Ik  ^    E  '^^''  &^'^f>  ^u  impulBe  io 

t  'ling  of  larger  churches. 

nl  nd  Ilia  general  patronage 

uiliiingB  on  a  greatly  es- 
g         d  Kelso,  as  we  now  find 
rj  2th  or  beginning  of  the 

d    m  gnificence  of  the  Norman 
«,  pt    m        Ily,  as  wae  too  often  the 

d       ooi      yle,  whose  features  were 
■51  ni  g  novelty,  the  Scotch  arehi- 

g   ha  d  d        b       tho   beauties  of  a  long- 

tstublishfd  style.  The  great  arch  under  tlie  tower  of  Kelso  is  certainly 
a  well-understood  example  of  the  jioinfod- arched  architecture  of  the 
liith  centuiy,  while  around  it  and  iibove  it  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but 


tho 

IHh 

of  th 

tend 

then 

i;jtli  . 

peril 


fully  p«. 
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circular- headed  openings,  combined  generally  with  the  beaded  ehafta 
and  the  fuliage  of  the  Early  English  period.  The  whole  ia  used  with 
a  Doric  siinplicily  and  boldness  which  is  very  reiuaikahlo.  Soraetimea, 
it  must  be  confesHod,  this  independence  of  coiietmint  is  carried  a  little 
tuo  far,  aa  in  the  pier-arches  at  Jedburgh  (woodcut  No.  fi04).  which 
aiTj  thrown,  across  between  the  circular  pillars  without  any  subordinate 
bliaft  or  apparent  support.  This  was  a  favourite  trick  of  the  later 
(jiothic  architects  of  Geimany.  though  seldom  found  at  this  euily  period. 
e  strength  of  the  arch  in  great  measure  excuses  it. 


Besides  the  geneml  grandeni  cf  their  dn. 
detail  of  these  ablM3S  is  of  the  richest  iiid  Im. 
fiivourite  form,  as  nt  Leuchars  is  that  i  f  cii 
one  auother  so  as  to  foim  pointed  subaiihtH 


u  iiiiat  dial  uf  tho 

iss  of  thea^e      Ihe 

arclns  luttrstcting 

nd  these  are  gentrally 


ornamented  with  all  the  eltboratt.  intiicacj  of  the  pciiud   such  n 
shown  in  woodcut  No  GOa  taken  fiom  kclso  Abbcj  (  hmch 

While  these  great  abbc\  «  W(,rL  Inn  g  ei'ecti.d  m  the  souUiern  e\- 
tivmity  of  the  kingdom  the  cathedral  of  St  Mdgnus  wjis  fuundcd  at 
the  other  extremity,  at  Kirkwall  in  the  Orkneys  This  building  was 
commenced  1137,  and  earned  on  mth  Mgoui  ftr  some  tiini  Ihe  first 
throe  arches  of  the  choir  (woodcut  No.  006)  are  all  that  can  certainly 
be  identified  as  belonging  to  that  i^riod.  The  arch  of  the  tower 
belongs  probably  to  the  14th  century,  and  the  vaulting  can  hardly  bo 


H4  AIlClini^XTL'ltE  Ot"  SCOTLAXP.  Past  II. 

imuh  tiirliiT.  Hie  thix-e  an-Iieti  Lcydjul  this  are  still  circular,  thongh 
with  niiiuliliii-^K  of  a  lute  jiGi-iuit.  It  is  siid  tbut  thotc  wtic  not  com- 
iilftv.1  till  iIk'  H!th  wiitiiiT. 


Vanhfv  M.iitli.  ar.-hrs  ..f  tliis  hite  »e^  ouM  m.t  have  bcfii  built  in 
Mii'Ii  (111  niioic'iit  isly]'-,  i'lit  vc  rtin  iN^lic-vi;  that  iu  that  remote  corner 
llu'  ulil  raiiiiliar  luddcw  wore  rt^tiiiiHcl  in  sjiite  of  chaiigiiig  fashions: 
iiiiil  tlic  o'lLKwiui-ncc  iH  iluit.  fli(m},'h  the  biiihliiig  uf  this  cftthednil  was 
(virrietl  on  at  inteivals  diirint;  40(j  jparw,  it  is  nt  lirnt  siglit  singularly 
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anifbTTQ  in  style,  and  has  all  the  cbaracteristica  of  an  old  Norman 
building,  as  may  be  Been  from  the  woodcut. 


a— 


The  cathedral  of  Glasgow  (woodcut  No.  612)  is  almost  the  only 
other  of  the  great  ecoleaiastical  edifices  of  Scotland  which  retains  its 
original  features  in  a  nearly  perfect  state.  It  is  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  and  characteristic  buildings  to  be  found  in  the 
country. 


AKCHITECTUHE  OF  FCOTLAND. 
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The  bishopric  was  foimiled  by  David  I,,  but  it  was  not  till  after 
several  deHtnictionti  by  fire  that  the  present  building  was  commenced. 
probably  about  the  year  1240.  The  crypt  and  the  whole  of  the  choir 
belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  i:ith  ceuturj-,  the  nave  to  the  14th,  the 
tower  and  spire  to  the  15th.  The  central  aisle  never  having  been 
intended  to  bo  vanlted,  the  architect  has  been  enabled  to  dispense  with 
all  pinnacles,  flying  buttresses,  and  such  expedients,  and  thus  to  give 
the  whole  oiitlinc  a  degixx;  of  solidity  and  repose  which  is  extremely 
bcantifiil,  and  accords  |>orfectly  with  the  simple  lancet  openings  which 
prevail  throughout. 


■Hie  wh.th;  length  of  the  building  externally,  exclusive  of  thv 
woHlorn  (■iwiTH,  une  of  which  lias  recently  Ijcon  pulled  down,  is  300 
fi-et.  the  breadth  7:1,  and  the  area  alwut  20,400  feet,  so  tliat  it  is  fiir 
from  being  a  large  building;  but  its  sitnation  is  so  good,  and  its  design 
and  proiK)rtions  so  appropiiato  and  sntisfactoi^-  throughout,  that  it  is 
uKire  im{)ONing  than  many  others  of  twice  its  dimensions.  The  spire, 
which  itt  21ft  feet  in  height  from  the  floor  of  the  church,  is  in  perfect 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  building,  bntli  in  dimension  and  outline, 
utd  aids  very  much  the  general  effivt  of  the  whole. 
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The  gloiy  of  this  cathedral  is  its  crypt,  which  is  unrivalled  in 
Britain,  and  indeed  perhaps  in  Europe.  Almost  all  the  crypts  now 
found  in  England  were  built  during  the  Korman  period,  or  very 
early  in  the  pointed  style.  That  at  Glasgow,  however,  belongs  to 
the  perfected  style  of  the  13th  century,  and  as  the  ground  falls  ra- 
pidly towards  the  weat,  the  architect  was  enabled  to  give  it  all  the 
height  required,  and  to  light  it  with  perfect  caw.  Here  the  crypt 
Actaally  extends  under  and  beyond  the  whole  ch'iir.     Had  (here  been 


an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  vault  (and  it  is  by  no  mctins  clear  that. 
one  was  not  originally  intended),  it  would  lie  more  like  a  (lorman 
double  church  than  anything  found  in  England.  There  is  a  solidity 
in  its  architecture,  a  richness  in  its  vaulting,  and  a  variety  of  per- 
spective in  the  spacing  of  its  pillars,  which  make  it  one  of  the  most 
perfect  pieces  ()f  architecture  in  these  islands. 

In  the  crypt  and  lower  part  of  the  church  the  windows  are  gene- 
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mUy  aingle  or  double  lancet,  united  by  an  arch.  In  the  clereatory 
they  Bomotimes  take  the  form  of  three  lancets,  united,  as  shown  in 
woodcut  No.  611,  by  an  imperfect  kind  of  ti-accry,  more  in  accordance 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  building  than  tlio  more  complex  form  pre- 
valent in  England  at  the  same  period-  In  the  south  tiiinsept,  and  some 
of  the  later  additions,  there  in  tracery  of  confiidci-ablc  elaboration  and 
l-cnuty  of  design. 


The  most  boaulifiil  building  in  Scotland  is,  or  wan,  tlie  uilhednil  of 
Klgin.  Its  situation  in  the  province  of  Moray  was  so  remote  that  it 
w-<.-ms  to  have  been  comparatively  undisturlicd  by  the  English  wtm, 
and  the  greater  p-.irt  of  the  building  was  erected  during  the  Ed\vardian 
period,  with  all  the  beautiful  details  of  that  age.  The  seat  of  the  see 
was  removed  from  Spynio  to  Elgin  in  the  year  1223,  and  the  catliedral 
commenced  contemporaneously  with  those  of  Amiens  and  Salisbury. 


!'0  AlHIIllBTriiK  i»F  f^COTLAXD.  I'art  II. 

All  thitt  iiMW  ivutiins  ..ftlii.-  [vri.Hl  is  i\w  fnijpiii'nt  of  tin-  south  rmn- 
«>]>!  I  w.«ili'iit  Nv.  I'H).  wlif'v  we  Mv  thtf  ]-iimi(l  arch  rcaiii>cariug  over 
the  {ttii'iiifvl,  nx  a  iX'i'iinl  wluii  it>  use  \v:is  i-iitiri'ly  ilincuntiBUod  in  the 


!:.iU  ..]■  ill.  ,i.-lAVi,,V  ,  w,.<,Vut  \.\  rtl.-.) 
.tvl..w.i.:it  t1l;lT  ]»  ri.-l  ikit  fiir  u.h-ilIU'.^l 

w.>v  hiiriii  .1m«-„  iu  I.'T.i.  a».l  rtir.in 
ll.t  nli„T  |-;,i-t<  w]ii--h  still  lyilLUU  w,n- 
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\mil\  m\jH>^f2*:Tii}T  vj  ii*e  fii^  o:5iflfcgniT>TiiL  *i>d  eMapcd  tlie  second. 
TljeiKir  put4^  ^^¥AT  h\  £rrt  s^i  K»  liekck^  to  ifce  bmcei  style  of  the 
p7*Tri^iQ*  awirarr-  l-^i  iis^i  v5ii  iLe  deouls  ukd  timcenr  of  the  Ed- 
wiriiAD  f«e-r3'.d-  *iid  wiii  a  driers  -'f  Itafcorr  budlT  s^orpAssed  any- 
wLiTT^.  A*  ff.Tiiyh.r*y\  with  Ft.j^^^.^.  csTifccdraJiN.  ibAi  at  Elgin  miiKt  be 
'yjci»d*rre»3  **  a  ^txulU  cLiiri-h-  l*r3r;g  -'sily  2->3  ft-  in  length  internally. 
aDd  r^i  wide  vrr-tsi^  iLe  -'•  ai^lr*  of  iLe  LLkve.     It  is  very  beantifnlly 

^.rraiipetiL  iOid  ^^i  the  iih<»le  is  perhaps 
Hi  're  -^]-:^^aD:  in  plan  ihitn  any  of  the 
S--''2:ijcm  exAmplesL  As  a  mechanical 
d*-^i^.  its  worst  £«iilt  i*  that  the  piere 
-^:i.i»  rtini:  the  «:ienn;al  tower  want 
-TTVLiztii  aiid  acr-enniarktn.  As  will  be 
^^li  fr>iii  the  plan,  an  attempt  was  made 
T/»  iLt^:»w  ihe  weight  «>f  the  tower  on  the 
iransepi  w^lLs.  which  are  built  solid  for 
tbis^  purpose :  but  thi*  was  artistically  a 
mL<^Tak*.%  while  mechanicallv  it  caused  the 
d^.^t motion  of  the  tower  at  the  beginning 

•  'f  the  la*t  century.  The  choir  (see  wood- 
'•at  X«-i.  r»i3i.  is  terminated  bv  what  is 
virtually  a  grx-sit  «ist  window,  but  with 
]»iL-r>  l«etwcen  the  cx^mpartments  instead 

•  »f  iiiullion^s.  As  an  architectural  object 
t]ii!>  is  a  fir  more  stable  and  appropriate 
•k-siini  than  a  great  mnllione<l  window  like 
tliat  i»f  York  and  others  in  England.  But 
the  Litter  must  be  judged  of  a**  frames 

for  g]a>M  picture^,  wliieh  El«::in  is  by  no  mt-ans  so  well  suited  to  dis- 
play. \\h  details,  however,  are  excjuisite.  and  the  whole  design  verj* 
rich  and  Ix^autifnL 

'V\u',  north  and  south  aisk-s  of  tlie  mivt-  and  the  chapter-house  were 
rebuilt  after  tli<-  last  destruction,  and  Ijulonjr  to  the  loth  centurv*. 
'lliew;  jjfirts.  tlioiiM;h  verv  charming,  display  genendly  the  ii)ult«  of  the 
Sc»teh  flaiiilxyant  style,  and  show  a  certain  aiuount  of  heaviness  and 
elumsinesr^  mixe<l  with  the  flowing  and  untxnistructiTe  lines  of  this 
clasH  of  tracer^',  which  nothing  cjii  rciletin  but  the  grace  and  elegance 
with  which  the  Frencli  always  used  it. 

Next  in  l>eaiity  to  P^lgin  Cathedral  is  the  well  known  abbey  at  Mel- 
rose. This,  though  foundetl  contempoi-aneously  with  Jedburgh  and 
KelA(>>,  was  entire!}'  rel>uilt  daring  the  Lancastrian  peiiod,  and,  owing 
to  its  situation  near  the  border,  shows  much  more  affinity  to  the  Eng- 
lish stylo  than  the  building  last  described,  llie  nave,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  view  of  its  aisle  (woodcut  No.  G17),  is  of  a  bold,  solid  style  of 
architecture,  with  a  vault  of  considerable  richness.     The  window  of  the 
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Bouth  transept  is  the  most  elegant  specimen  of  flowing  traceTj  to  be 
found  in  Scotland,  and  it«  great  east  window  (woodcut  No.  6IS),  as 
before  remarked,  is  almost  the  only  example  of  tlie  perpendicular  style 
in  the  North,  and  is  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  on  this  side  of  the 
Tweed. 

Few  of  the  architectural  antiquities  of  Scotland  are  bo  well  known, 
or  have  boon  ho  much  admired,'as  the  chapel  at  Boslyn  (woodcut  Ko. 
fllii),  which  William  St.  Clair  caused  to  be  erected  in  the  year  1446. 
For  this  purpose  ho  did  not  employ  his  countrymen,  but  "  brought 
nrtificera  from  other  regions  and  forraigne  fcingdomes,"'  and  employed 
them  to  erect  a  building  very  unlike  anything  else  to  be  found  in  Great 
Britain. 


Our  present  knowledge  of  styles  enables  us  to  pronounce  with  little 
doubt  that  his  architects  came  from  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Jn  fact, 
there  is  no  detail  or  ornament  in  the  whole  building  which  may  not 
be  traced  back  to  Burgos  or  Bvlem ;  thoiigh  there  is  a  certain  chimsi- 


'  Briltnn'ii  '  Archltcctuml  Antiquitice,' vol.  i 
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iiom  both  ill  tlii:  ciiFviii(r  uiid  oiiHtrucuon  tliat  bctraya  the  work- 
itiiiiiKhip  ut'  jivrHiiiiN  not  tiHi  ^miliar  with  the  task  that  they  were 
cmpliiyid  iijMjii.  'I'lic  hiiildiu^,  hnwevcr.  thus  pcrhapti  exhibits  the 
j;rc!iiti'nt  iifiiiiity  of  dutnil  to  tlu-  chaiwl  at  Ik-lviu  on  the  Tagus,  oppoeite 
hJHlH'ii  (ivDmlcut  Nil.  702).  Nothiug,  in  fact,  can  well  be  more  similar 
tliiin  tlic  two  aru.  That  at  HoHlyn  ie  the  oldest,  having  been  com- 
iiiiii  -H  ill  144'  li<lim  U^rmi  in  l4tH  was  finished  apparently 
in  loll,  at  which 
ihtte  tlie  boottish  cx- 
iiniplo  hardly  appeani 
to  have  been  cxnn- 
pli-te  Bosl^-n  chapel 
iH  Hinall  only  68  ft. 
b\  3o  ft  mtcrnaliy. 
Ihe  central  aisle  i* 
hnt  lo  ft  wide,  and 
haa  the  bouthcm  pe- 
culiarity of  a  tun- 
nel '\ault  with  only 
trans^irst  ribe;  tiuch 
aa  m  fotmd  at  Fon- 
tifroido  (woodcut  No. 
2'i2)  and  lu  almost  alt 
tliL  lid  (.hiirches  uf 
till,  buuth  of  France. 
1  ht  oi'uanit-nts  bt- 
twwn  tlK&e,  wliich 
were  painted  in  tlie 
earlior  examples,  are 
at  l{usl\n  carved  in 
n.licf  The  vault,  as 
m  thi  south,  is  a  true 
roof  the  covering 
alaba  bting  laid  di- 
rtttlj  on  the  extrados 
(.1  outside  of  it,  with- 
out tilt  mter\-ontion 
f  au>  wood -work, 
u  c  ircuinstanco  to 
.;i-.  hiL-i  wiiuii.v.. M.ir,™.,  which      the     chapel 

.nvcs  it«  preservation 
tn  (III-. I  Ill's,  nil  <ljiy.  lii'vnnd  l!n'  upiK't  chuju'l  in  a  Kub-ehapel  (woodcut 
Nil.  ii2"),  di^iiliiyiug  the  wimc  mode  of  viiultiug  in  a  simpler  form,  but 
I'lUuUv  fori'ign  ami  unlike  tlu'  iihuuI  form  of  vaults  in  Scotland. 

Aniithei-  very  iiitoii-Hting  cliaiK-l  of  the  same  class,  is  that  now  used 
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as  the  church  at  Bothwell,  near  Glasgow.  Like  Roslyn,  it  has  the 
peculiarity  unknown  in  England,  though  common  in  the  South  of  France, 
of  a  tunnel-vault  with  a  etono  roof  resting  directly  upon  it.  It  is  not 
large  mca&uring  only  53  feot  by  22,  internally.  The  beauty  of  its 
details,  howe\er — late  in  the  14th  century — and  the  simplicity  of 
its  outhne  combined  with  the  stlidity  of  its  stone  roof,  impart  to  the 
whtlean  air  if  grinduir  far  gicnter  than  its  dimensions  would  justify. 
Had  it  been  constmcted 
with  a  timber  roof,  as  nsoal 
in  churches  of  its  date,  it 
would  hardly  be  conEQ- 
dcrcd  remarkable,  but  it 
is  reclcemed  ItotL  IntOT 
nally  and  externally  by  its 
stono  roof. '  As  will  be  seen 
from  woodeut  No.  622,  the 
iirrangonicnt  of  the  stonee 
forming  the  roof  ia  very 
elegant,  and  gave  rise  to 
11  fonn  of  battlement  fre- 
ijuently  found  afterwards 
in  Scotland,  though  gene- 
rally used  only  as  an  oma- 

'J'hc  (■hnitcl  attached  to 
the  palace  at  Holyrood  is 
of  a  very  different  character 
from  that  at  lioslyn  ;  being 
infinitely  more  bcautitiil, 
though  not  nwrly  so  cu- 
rious. The  building  was 
originally  founded  by  Da- 
vid 1.  in  112fi,  bnt  what 
now  remains  belongs  to  the 
Bi-         y  „      uri    f  fB.  1  u  h  latter  end  of  the  13th  or 

beginning  of  the  14th  cen- 
turj-,  and  lias  all  the  clq^ance  of  the  Edwai-dian  style  joined  to  a  maa- 
BivenesH  which  in  England  would  indicate  a  far  earlier  period.  Some 
of  ita  details  (as  that  shown,  woodcut  No.  C23)  are  of  a  beautiful  tran- 
sitional character,  though  not  so  early  as  might  be  suspected,  and  others 
(such  as  woodcut  No,  624)  Jiavo  the  rich  but  foreign  aspect  that  gene- 
rally characterises  the  architecture  of  Scotland. 

The  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  Aberdeen  is  still  sufficiently  entire  to 
bo  used  as  a  church,  and  with  its  twin  western  spires  of  bold  castellated 

jiik'bted  to 
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Onuunmla  A   nili'  fmm  H«ln«"l- 


;.",r.  T  .    nmir  ir    ■m-  -anc  Jii 
.i-.  L    PIT  TTil^nrlir^  tni"  t^  ^ 


? 


IV'fiili'K  llii-Hc  tlii-ri'  ni'i-  ill  S<-<)t];iiul  mniiy  mined  monaetic  establish- 
iiit'iitH.  nil  I'viiiciiiK  imir<Mir  hmn  ^vanty  of  design  and  detail.  One  of 
till-  iiKwt  I'cn 111 rkjil lilt  i>f  tlicKC  in  Diuifurmlino.  whose  nave  is  of  a  bold. 
nniii<liiri'lif<lHtyle.  vury  liho  wluit  Durhiim  Cathedral  would  have  becii 
Imil  it  lui'ii  iiitimlcd  (hk  tliiN  was)  for  a  wi)odon  roof.  Tlie  other  jarls 
diH|tliiy  that  iiiii-riiiixtitrt)  tif  HtyloK  ho  uKiial  in  monaatio  buildings: 
iMtld  bill(>ti,><l  nrclii'H,  lui  in  wmKU'iit  No.  Ii2i>,  being  surmounted  by 
nultN  uf  a  uiudi  latordutv.    Uut  Sii>tc'li  vaulting  was  in  general  so  mat;- 
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sive  and  rich  that  it  requires  the  eye  of  an  arehawlt^iBt  to  detect  a 
difference  that  is  never  offunsivo  to  thp  true  artist.  Among  the  re- 
maining Kjieiiniens  are  Dumblane,  Abcrbrolhock,  Arbroath,  and 
Dunkclil,  a  "inJow  of  whitU  (wiN>li.ut  \o  I  26)  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  Seolcli  flamboyant  idtiilical  in  design  with  one  still  existing  in 
Linlirhgow  ]iaiis)i  thiircb  and  \<.rj  miuiIkt  to  many  found  elsewhere, 
'lite  ivcot  diK>n^  1^  111  tlie  Rst  nim<.-<l  church  ma  [ileasing  specimen  at 
the  half  Con tin^ital' 
manner  in  w  hidi  that 
feature  was  nsoally 
treated  in  Scotland. 
It  has  already 
been  hinted  that  the 
Scotch  UQwillingly 
iibandonod  the  dr- 
(ular  archway,  expe- 
<iallj  as  a  decorative 
f<.  iturc,and  that  they 
indeed  retain  it  occa- 
sionally tliroiigboat 
the  w  hole  of  the 
middle  ages,  though 
with  tht  details  of 
the  period  Thedoor- 
"Tiy  ilhifitraled  in 
wiodciit  Xo.  628, 
from  Saint  Giles's, 
Edinburgh,  Is  a  fine 
specimen  of  this  mode 
of  treatment,  and  bo 
is  the  next  illustn- 
tion,  from  Plnscardine 
Abbey.  Similar  door- 
ways occu  rat  Melroee 
and  elsewhere.  For 
canopies  of  tombs  and 
huch  like  piinKusiK,  the  tirettlui-  anh  is  almost  as  wmmon  as  the  pointed. 
Other  exami)liw  are  fdinid  at  lona.thdiigli  theit:  the  buildings  are  nearly 
as  exceptional  and  Cinitineutal  in  design  as  Koalyn  itself^the  circular 
pier-arch  is  used  with  the  mouldings  of  the  13th  centuiy,  and  tite 
pointed  arch  is  placid  on  a  capital  of  intertwined  dragons,  more  worthy 
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of  a  Eunic  ctobs  or  tombstone  than  a  Gothic  edifice  The  tower  win- 
dows are  filled  with  qnatrefoil  tracery  (woodcut  Tso  630),  m  a  manner 
very  unusual  and  a  mode  of  construction  is  adopted  which  does  not 
perhaps  exist  anywheie  else  tn  Britain  The  whole  group  in  foot,  is 
as  exceptional  as  its  situation  and  aa  remote  from  the  usual  modes  of 
architecture  on  the  mainland 


The  early  Scotch  vaults,  as  already  mentioned,  were  singularly  bold 
and  maiMive,  and  all  their  luouldingB  were  characterised  by  Btrength 
and  vigour,  as  sho'svn  in  the  eicamplee  taken  from  Gla^ow  and 
Diinfennline  (wooilcuts  Kob.  UtO,  626),  At  a  later  period,  however, 
when  the  English  wore  UKing  perpendicular  tracery,  and  when  the 
invention  of  fan-vaultuig  was  beginning  to  be  introduced,  the  Scotch, 
with  the  flamboyant  tracery  of  the  French,  adopted  also  their  weak  and 
uncODstructivo  modes  of  vaulting.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  as  poor  a 
vault  aB  that  of  the  lately  defitriiyed  Trinity  College  Church,  Edinbui^h 
(woodcut  No.  (531),  erected  contemporaneously  with  the  elaborate  vault- 
ing of  the  royal  chapels  in  England  ;  and  not  only  is  this  but  in  evei^ 
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other  respect  it  is  to  the  Continent,  and  not  to  their  nearest  neighbours, 
that  we  must  at  this  late  period  look  for  analogies  with  the  architecture 
of  the  Scotch. 

Scotland  is,  generally  speaking,  very  deficient  in  objects  of  civil 
or  domestic  architecture  belonging  to  the  middle  ages.  Of  her  palaces, 
Holyrood  was  almost  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  Edinburgh 
Castle  entirely  remodelled.  Stirling  still  retains  some  fragments  of 
ancient  art,  and  Falkland  seems  on  the  verge  of  the  Eenaissanco.  Lin- 
lithgow perhaps  alone  remains  in  its  original  state,  a  fine  specimen 
of  a  fortified  palace,  with  bold  flanking  towers  externally,  and  a  noble 
court-yard  in  the  centre. 

There  are,  besides  these,  numberless  square  towers  and  fortalices 
scattered  over  the  country,  whicli  were  the  residences  of  the  turbulent 
barons  of  Scotland  during  the  middle  ages :  but  none  of  these  can  pro- 
perly be  called  objects  of  architecture. 

The  baronial  edifices  of  the  succeeding  age  give  the  impression  of 
belonging  to  an  earlier  style,  retained  in  this  wild  country  long  after 
it  had  been  laid  aside  elsewhere.  They  are  as  remarkable  as  any  class 
of  buildings  erected  after  the  middle  ages,  both  for  originality  and 
picturesqueness.  But  they  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  built 
after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  all,  when 
closely  examined,  display  features  belonging  to  the  Renaissance  style. 
Their  description  would  therefore  be  more  appropriate  in  a  subse- 
quent volume  than  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  Gothic  architecture 
of  Scotland. 
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Oratories  —  Round  Towers  —  Domical  Dwelliugs  —  Domestic  Architecture 

IK»ct>rations. 


Thk  history  of  architecture  in  Ireland  forms  as  distinct  a  contrast  to 
that  of  Sc-otland  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  At  a  very  early  period 
the  Irish  showeil  thenist'lvos  not  only  capable  of  inventing  a  style 
for  themselves,  but  i>erftvtly  (\>mi>etent  to  carr^'  it  to  a  sucoessfol 
issue,  had  an  opix>rtunity  ever  been  aflorded  them.  But  this  has  not 
yet  happened.  Before  the  English  conquest  (11G9)  the  country  seems 
to  have  been  divided  into  a  number  of  small  states,  whose  chieftains 
occupied  the  sciint  leisure  left  them  between  the  incursions  of  the  Danes 
and  other  Northmen,  in  little  wars  among  themselves.  These  were 
never  of  such  importance  as  to  yield  glory  to  either  party,  though 
amply  sufficient  to  retard  the  incix^ase  of  ix)pulation  and  to  banish  that 
peace  and  sense  of  security  wliich  aix^  indis|)ensable  for  the  cultiTation 
of  the  softer  arts.  Yet  during  that  jx^riod  the  Irish  built  round  towers 
and  oratories  of  a  beauty  of  foi*m  and  with  an  elegance  of  detail  that 
charms  even  at  the  present  day.  Their  metal  work  showed  a  true  ap- 
preciation of  the  nature  of  the  material,  and  an  artistic  feeling  equal  in 
kind,  if  not  in  degree,  to  anything  in  the  best  ages  of  Greece  or  Italy ; 
and  their  manuscripts  and  paintings  exhibit  an  amount  of  taste  which 
was  evidently  capable  of  anything. 

After  the  conquest,  the  English  introduced  tlieir  own  pointed  archi- 
tecture, and  built  two  churches  in  Dublin  which,  in  dimensions  and 
detail,  differ  very  little  from  English  parish  churches.  But  beyond 
the  Tale  their  influence  ^vas  hardly  felt.  Whatever  was  done  was 
stamped  with  a  character  so  distinctly  Irish  as  to  show  how  strong  the 
feeling  of  the  i^eople  was ;  and  sufficient  to  prove,  with  our  knowledge 
of  their  antecedents,  how  earnestly  and  how  successfully  they  would 
have  laboured  in  the  field  of  art  had  circumstances  been  &vourable  to 
its  development.  For  seven  centuries,  however,  the  two  races  have 
lived  together,  hating  and  hated,  and  neither  capable  of  comprehending 
the  motives  or  appreciating  the  feelings  of  the  other.  It  was  not  that 
the  Saxon  was  tyrannical  or  unjust,  but  that  he  was  (krosaic  among 
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a  people  whose  imagination  too  often  supplied  the  place  of  reason,  and 
that  he  was  strong  among  those  who  could  not  combine  for  any  steady 
purpose.  His  real  crime  was  that,  like  the  leopard,  he  could  not  change 
his  spots.  He  belonged  to  a  different  race,  and  the  Irish  have  always 
chosen  to  cheiish  the  idea  of  vengeance  and  suffer  the  dei'angement 
consequent  on  it,  rather  than  enjoy  peace  and  prosperity  under  those 
they  hated.  Art  is  a  plant  too  tender  to  flourish  in  the  garden  of 
hatred,  and  it  has  consequently  been  long  banished  from  Irish  soil, 
though,  under  gentler  influences,  it  is  probable  that  it  might  be  more 
easily  revived  and  more  successfully  cultivated  there  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  British  Isles. 

Whatever  may  bo  the  fat«  of  art  in  Ireland  for  the  future,  the 
history  of  the  past  is  sufficiently  discouraging. 

The  cathedral  of  Dublin  must  always  have  been  a  second-class 
edifice  for  a  metropolitan  church,  and  those  of  Cashel  and  Kildare, 
which  are  as  celebrated  and  as  important  as  any  in  Ireland,  are  neither 
so  large  nor  so  richly  ornamented  as  many  English  parish  churches. 
The  cathedral  of  Lismore  has  entiiely  disappeared ;  and  generally  it 
may  be  asserted  that,  throughout  the  eountr}',  there  is  not  one  cathedral 
church  remarkable  for  architectural  beauty  or  magnificence,  though 
many  are  interesting  from  their  associations,  and  picturesque  from  the 
state  of  ivy-clad  ruin  in  which  they  appear. 

The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  monasteries — they  are  nume- 
rous ;  and  many,  though  small,  are  rich  in  detail.  One  of  the  most  ela- 
borate is  that  of  the  Holy  Cross  near  Cashel,  erected  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury. This,  like  every  other  building  of  the  Gothic  period  in  Ireland, 
shows  a  strong  affinity  to  the  styles  of  the  Continent,  and  a  clearly 
marked  difference  from  thase  of  this  countrv. 

Some  of  the  monasteries  still  retain  their  cloisters,  which,  in  all 
instances,  have  so  foreign  an  aspect  as  to  be  quite  startling.  That  at 
Muckross  (Killarney)  retains  the  round  arch  on  two  sides  with  the 
details  of  the  loth  century.  That  at  Kilconnel  (woodcut  No.  632)* 
looks  more  like  a  cloister  in  Sicily  or  Spain  than  anything  in  the 
British  islands.  None  of  them  seem  large.  The  last-named  is  only 
48  ft.  square,  though,  if  more  extensive,  it  would  be  out  of  place  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  establishment. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  parish  church  of  any  importance  which 
was  built  in  Ireland  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Pale  during  the  middle 
ages,  nor,  indeed,  could  it  be  expected  that  there  should  be.  The 
parochial  system  is  singularly  unsuited  to  the  Celtic  mind  at  all 
times,  and,  during  the  Gothic  period,  the  state  of  Ireland  was  espe- 
cially unfavourable  to  its  development,  even  if  any  desire  for  it  had 


*  The  wocxlcuts  in  thia  chapter  are,  with  one  exception,  borrowed  from  Wilkinscm's 
Ancient  Architecture  and  Geology  of  Ireland.' 
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existed.  What  the  Celt  desideratea  is  a  hierarchy  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  hia  spiiitual  cares  ofT  his  hands,  and  a  retreat  to  which  he  can 
retire  for  repose  when  the  eicitemeat  of  im^nation  no  longer  suffices 
to  supply  his  daily  intellectnal  want«.  These  may  lead  to  a  conaidetable 
development  of  cathedral  and  monastic  establishments,  but  not  to  that 
self-goyeming  parish  system  which  is  so  congenial  to  the  Saxon  mind. 


View  it  as  we  will,  the  study  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Ireland  is  a 
melancholy  one,  and  only  too  truly  confirms  what  we  know  from  other 
sourceo.  It  does  not  even  help  us  to  answer  the  qjaestiou  whether  or 
not  Ireland  could  successfully  have  governed  herself  if  left  alone.  All 
it  docs  tell  \in  in  that,  from  the  accidental  juxtaposition  of  two  anta- 
gonistic races,  one  of  them  has  curtainly  failed  hitherto  in  fulfilling 
the  artistic  misKiou  which,  under  favourable  circumstanceii,  it  seems 
eminently  (lualificd  to  perform. 

From  these  faTiscs,  the  Gothic  antiquities  of  Ireland  would  not 
deserve  much  notice  in  a  work  not  s]>ecially  devoted  to  that  one 
subject,  were  it  not  that,  besides  these,  Ireland  possesses  what  may 
properly  be  called  a  Celtic  stylo  of  architecture,  which  is  as  interesting 
in  itself  as  any  of  the  minor  local  styles  of  any  part  of  the  world,  and, 
so  tar  as  at  present  known,  is  quite  peculiar  to  the  island.  None  of 
the  buildings  of  this  style  are  large,  though  the  ornaments  on  many 
of  them  arc  of  great  beauty  and  elegance,  'llieir  chief  interest  lies  in 
their  singularly  local  character,  and  in  their  age,  which  probably 
extends  from  tho  Ath  or  Gth  century  to  the  time  of  the  English  con- 
quest in  1 1 76,  They  consist  prineij)ally  of  churches  and  round  towers, 
together  with  crosses  and  a  numlx'r  of  other  antiquities  hardly  coming 
within  the  scope  of  this  work. 
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No  Irish  church  of  that  period  now  remaining  is  perhaps  even  60  ft. 
in  length,  and  generally  they  are  very  much  smaller,  the  most  common 
dimensions  being  from  20  to  40  ft.  long.  Increase  of  magnificence 
was  sought  to  be  attained  more  by  extending  the  number  of  churches 
than  by  augmenting  their  size.  The  favourite  number  for  a  complete 
ecclesiastical  establishment  was  7,  as  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  this 
number  being  identical  with  that  of  the  7  Apocalyptic  churches  of  Asia. 
Thus,  there  are  7  at  Glendalough  and  7  at  Cashel ;  the  same  sacred 
number  is  found  in  several  other  places,*  and  generally  two  or  three  at 
least  are  found  grouped  together. 

As  in  Greece,  too,  the  smallness  of  the  churches  is  remarkable. 
They  were  not  places  for  the  assembly  of  large  congregations  of  wor- 
shippers, but  were  oratories,  where  the  priest  could  celebrate  the  divine 
mysteries  for  the  benefit  of  the  laity.  In  fact,  no  church  is  known  to 
have  existed  in  Ireland  before  the  Norman  Conquest  that  can  be  called 
a  basilica,  none  of  them  being  divided  into  aisles  either  by  stone  or 
wooden  pillars,  or  possessing  an  apse,  and  no  circular  church  has  yet 
been  foimd:  nothing,  in  short,  that  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
Ireland  obtained  her  architecture  direct  from  Eome ;  while  everything, 
on  the  contrary,  tends  to  confirm  the  belief  of  an  intimate  connexion 
with  the  farther  East,  and  that  her  earlier  Christianity  and  religious 
forms  were  derived  from  the  East,  by  some  of  the  more  southerly  com- 
mercial routes  which  at  that  period  seem  to  have  touched  on  Ireland. 

A  good  deal  of  uncertainty  and  even  of  ridicule  has  been  thrown  on 
the  subject  of  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  Irish  Church  by  the  extreme 
enthusiasm  of  its'  advocates,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  ground 
for  doubting  the  fact.  At  all  events,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
the  Christian  religion  did  not  reach  Ireland  across  Great  Britain,  or 
by  any  of  the  ordinary  channels  through  the  Continent.  As  a  corollary 
to  this,  we  must  not  look  for  the  origin  of  her  architectural  styles 
either  in  England  or  in  France,  but  in  some  more  remote  locality 
whose  antiquities  have  not  yet  been  so  investigated  as  to  enable  us  to 
point  it  out  as  the  source  whence  they  were  derived. 


The  Irish  Celtic  churches  are  generally  rectangular  apartments,  a 
little  longer  than  they  are  broad,  like  the  small  one  on  the  island  of 
Innisfallen  on  the  lake  of  Killaniey  (woodcut  No.  633).  To  the  larger 
churches  a  smaller  apartment  of  the  same  proportions  is  added  to  the 
eastward,  forming  a  chancel,  with  an  ornamental  arch  between  the  two. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  now  existing  is  that  known  as 
Cormac's  Chapel,  on  the  rock  at  Cashel  (woodcut  No.  634),  which 
was  consecrated  in  the  year  1134.  It  is  a  small  building,  55  ft.  long 
over  all  externally.     The  chancel  is  12  ft.  square  internally,  covered 


*  Seven  churches  are  also  found  at  Scat- 
tery  alid  Innis  Caltra  in  Clare,  Tory  Island, 


Donegal,   Rattoo    in    Kerry,    Inchclorin, 
Longford,  and  Arranmore  in  Galway. 
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with  an  intersecting  vault;  the  nave  ia  18  ft.  by  29,  and  oorered  by  & 
tunnel-vault  with  transverse  ribs,  very  like  those  found  in  the  South 
of  France.  Externally,  aa  shown  in  the  view,  it  has  two  sqaare  towen 
attaehed  to  it  at  the  juncture  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  and  is  richly 
d  by  a  panelling  of  small  arches. 


In  almost  all  oiBeM  the  principal  oiitmuce  to  these  ohnrcbes  is  from 
the  west,  oppoHJte  to  the  nltnr.  Tho  chapel  at  Cashel  is,  however,  an 
exception,  since  it  has  lioth  a  north  and  a  south  entrance.  That  on  the 
north  is  the  princijwl,  and  very  richly  ornamented.  The  same  is  the 
<«so  at  Ardmore,  where  tho  whole  of  the  west  end  is  taken  up  by  a 
lian-roliff  rudely  representing  scenes  from  the  Bible,  and  the  entrance 
is  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  (in  these  principal  entrances  all  the 
resources  of  art  were  brouj^ht  tu  Inar,  the  windows  genenilly  being 
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vezy  Bmall,  and  apparently  never  glazed.  There  ib  a  doorway  at 
Freahford  in  Kilkenny,  and  another  at  Aghadoe  near  Killamey,  which 
for  elegance  of  detail  will  bear 
comparison  with  anything  in 
England  or  on  the  Continent,  of 
the  same  age. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of 
these  churches  is,  that  they  were 
nearly  all  designed  to  have  stone 
roofs,  no  wood  being  used  in  their 
construction.  The  annexed  Bec- 
tion  (woodcut  No.  635)  of  the 
old  church  at  Killaloe,  belonging 
probably  to  the  10th  century, 
will  explain  how  this  was  gene- 
rally managed.  The  nave  was 
roofed  with  a  tunnel-vault  of  the 
ordinary  form ;  over  this  is  a 
chamber  formed  by  a  pointed 
arch,  and  on  the  outeide  of  thcxc 
two,  the  roofing  elabs  wore  laid. 
tinuous,  the  upper  vault  was  cut  into  ribs,  and  the  roof  built  np  straight 
externally,  with  horizontal  courses  resting  on  these  ribs.  This  mode 
of  double  roofing  was,  perhaps,  a  complication,  and  no  improvement  on 


Sometimes,  instead  of  being  c 
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that  adopted  in  the  South  of  France  in  the  same  age  (woodcutB  Noa 
285,  292),  but  it  enabled  the  Irish  to  make  the  roof  steeper  than  could 
be  effected  with  a  single  vault,  and  in  so  rainj  a  climate  this  may  have 
been  of  the  first  importance. 

The  roof  of  the  Cashel  Chapel  is  of  this  double  construction ;  so  is 
the  building  called  "St.  Kevin's  Kitchen"  at  Glendalough  (woodcut 
No.  636),  which  apparently  belongs  to  the  7th  century.  There  is 
another  very  similar  at  Kells,  and  several  others  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland,  all  displaying  the  same  peculiarity. 

Had  the  Irish  been  allowed  to  persevere  in  the  elaboration  of  their 
own  style,  they  would  probably  have  applied  this  expedient  to  the 
roofing  of  larger  buildings  than  they  ever  attempted,  and  might,  in 
so  doing,  have  avoided  the  greatest  fault  of  Gothic  architecture. 
Without  more  exjK^rience,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  to  what  extent 
the  metho<l  might  have  l^een  carried  with  safety,  or  to  say  whether  the 
Irish  double  vault  is  a  better  constructive  form  than  the  single  liomanoe 
pointed  arch.  It  was  certainly  an  improvement  on  the  wooden  roof  of 
the  true  Gotliic  style,  and  its  early  abandonment  is  consequently  much 
to  be  rogrott<Hl. 

liOUND  TOWKRS    AND   OUATORItS. 

The  round  towers  which  accompany  these  ancient  churches  have 
long  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  antiquaries,  not  only  in  Ireland  but 
in  this  countrs^;  and  more  has  been  written  about  them,  and  more 
theories  proposed  to  account  for  their  peculiarities,  than  about  any 
other  objects  of  their  class  in  Europe. 

The  controversy  has  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  set  at  rest  by 
the  late  Mr.  George  Petrie.*  He  has  proved  beyond  all  cavil  that  the 
greater  numlxjr  of  the  towers  now  existing  were  built  by  Christians, 
and  for  Christian  purposes,  between  the  5th  and  1 3th  centuries  ;  and  has 
shown  that  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  supposing  the  remainder 
to  Ix^  either  of  a  different  age  or  erected  for  different  uses. 

Another  step  has  recently  been  made  by  Mr.  Hodder  Westrop,  who 
has  pointed  out  their  similarity  with  the  Fanal  de  Cimetiere,  so  fre- 
quently found  in  France,*  and  even  in  Austria  (woodcut  No.  503). 

To  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  Eastern  practice  of  lighting 
lamps  at  night  in  cemeteries  or  in  the  tombs  of  saints,  this  suggestion 
seems  singularly  plausible  when  coupled  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
custom  did  prevail  on  the  Continent  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  a  complete  explanation,  since  many  of  these  towers 
have  only  one  or  two  very  small  openings  in  their  upper  storey ;  and 
there  is  also  the  staggering  fact  that  this  use  is  not  mentioned  in  any 

*  •  The  Ecclesiastiml  Architecture  of  Ireland  anterior  to  the  Anglo-Norman  Inva- 
sion.'    Dublin,  184o. 

-  Soo  Viollet  le  Duo,  *  Dictionnain?  <r Architecture,*  mh  vore. 
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legendary  or  written  atxxiiitit  of  them  which  haa  come  down  to  our 
time.     On  the  other  band,  they  are  frequently  described  as  bell-towere, 

and  also  an  treasuries  and  placee  of  refuge,  and  seem  even  better  adapt«d 
to  these  purposes  than  to  that  of  displaying  lights. 

That  they  may  have  been  applied  to  all  these  purposes  seems  clear, 
bnt  a  knowledge  of  thejr  use  does  not  explain  their  origin,  it  only 
removes  the  difficulty  a  step  ferther  back,  Ko  attempt  haa  been  made 
to  show  whence  the  Irish  obtained  this  vary  i-emarkable  form  of  tower, 
or  why  they  persevered  so  long  in  its  use,  with  peculiarities  not  found 
either  in  the  contemporary  churches  or  in  any  other  of  iheir  buildings. 
No  one  imagines  it  to  have  been  invented  by  iho  rudo  builders  of 
the  early  churches,  and  no  theory  yet  proposed  accounts  for  the  per- 
severance of  the  Irish  in  its  employment,  at  a  time  when  the  practice 
of  all  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  was  so  widely  dif- 
ferent. It  must  have  been 
a  sacred  and  timo-honoureil 
form  somewhere,  and  with 
some  people,  p  u  to 
current   adop     n  I 

land  ;  but  th   p  ac    and  h 
time  at  which        as  bo  s 
remain  to  be  d      rm  ned 

Although         h      f  re 
Mr.  Fetrie's  wn    ngs  an 
recent  inves  iga     n    h 
considerably  n  rr       d 
grounds    of     h       nqu 
they  cannot  be  sa  h 

set  the  quest  s      n 

anyone   who  has  seen    h 
towers  must  f  a     h    e 

is  still  room  f    an      m 
of    speculat    n       gard  nj, 
such  peculia    n        m 

In  nine    «*      »      f     „  ape. 

little  distance  f    m  w  tl   y  be 

rally  of  a  diff     n     g        d  d  ff  masonrj 


'  An  BtntuJng  initlancc  of  the  way  an 
error  may  be  propagBled  oocnrred  witli 
reference  to  this  tower.  By  an  overaiglit 
it  was  ded^r^ted.  in  my  'Handbook  of 
Architeetare,'  aa  the  Hound  Tower  Hi  '|  could  1i 
'  Buscrco.'  Eiigler,  in  his  '  Qescbicli 
Bvuknnitt.'  vol.  ii.  p.  293,  repents  tlie 


id  amplifies  my  description  ;  Liibke  falls 
lo  tin;  same  trap  in  hU  ■  OoboIi.  der  Awhi- 
ctur ; '  both  profssaing  to  have  taken  tbe 
il  from  Wilkinson,  whose  work  tliey  never 

n,  or  they  would  not  have  . 

miBlake  that  I  did. 
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have,  in  all  cases,  from  the  oldest  to  the  most  modem,  sloping  jamhs, 
which  are  very  rare  in  the  churcbee,  being  only  found  in  the  earlioat  ex- 
amples. Their  doorways  are  always  at  a  height  of  7,  10,  or  13  ft.,  from 
the  gronnd,  while  the  church  doore  are,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  always  on 
the  gronnd  leveL  But  more  than  all  this,  there  is  an  unfamiliar  aspect 
about  every  detail  of  the  towers  which  is  never  observed  in  the  churches. 
The  latter  may  be  rude,  or  may  be  highly  finished,  but  theynever  have 
the  strange  and  foreign  appearance  wliich  the  towers  always  present. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  proof  of  their  Christian  origin  is  in  most 
cases  easy.  Woodcut  No.  6.16,  for  instance,  shows  a  round  tower  placed 
ttjton  what  is,  undoubtedly,  a  Christian  cha- 
pel, and  which  must  conseqiiently  be  either 
coeval  with  the  tower  or  more  ancient  At 
ClonmiicnoiBo(woodcutNo,  637)  the  masonry 
of  the  tower  is  bonded  with  the  walls  of  the 
church,  and  evidently  coeval  therewith,  the 
chancel  arch  being  imdoubtedly  Christiaii 
round  Gothic  of  the  10th  or  1 1th  century. 
At  Kildare  the  doorway  of  the  tower  (wood- 
cut No.  638)  is  likewise  of  unquestionable 
f'hrifitian  art,  .ind  an  integral  jiart  of  the 
design  though  it  may  be  somewhat  earlier 
thnn  the  foregcing;  and  at  Timahoe  the 
doorway  of  the  tower  is  riclior  and  more 
ehtboratt  but  at  the  same  time  of  a  style  so 
I'loseh  rtscuibling  that  of  t'ormac's  (Chapel 
as  to  leaie  no  doubt  of  their  being  nearly 
of  the  same  .ige.  The  only  remarkable  dif- 
fLienct,  IS  that  the  jambs  of  the  doorway  of 
tlie  tower  slope  considerably  inwards,  while 
all  those  of  the  chapel  are  perfectly  perpen- 
diciilu  Another  proof  of  their  age  is,  that 
iuin\  of  the  doorways  have  Christian  em- 
irvt'd  i'«  relief  on  their  lintels,  as  in 
the  example  from  the  tower  at  Donongfa- 
p,  ,„  moiLf«codcutNo.6;)9),or  that  from  Antrim 

(woodcut  No.  640),  or  on  the  round  tower  at 
Itrechiu  in  ^'cotland,■ — emblems  which,  from 
their  position,  and  the  fact  of  their  being  in  relief,  cannot  have  been 
added,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  originaL  \\  hen  we  find 
that  the  towers  which  have  not  these  indications  differ  in  no  other 
respect  from  those  that  have,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  they  too  are  of  Christian  origin ;  the  positive  evidence  of  a  few 
being  sufficient  to  overbalance  the  mere  absence  of  proof  in  a  for 
greater  nnmbcr. 
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Antiquaries  Iiave  enumeiatud  118  of  theso  monuments  as  still  tn 
B  found  in  Ireland ;  of  these  some  20  ore  perfect,  or  nearly  so,  varj-ing 


inlioinlit  from  al>out  DO  ft.  to  ViO  f     wh 
l«rfcct  one  at  Old  Kilciillen.      The     a      a 
Hiimmit.  and  are  f^'nciully  crowneil  a 
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'::-■'  "vv        1  i.,     1  .  T:ii.-:tl  t-ip  is  t'l.  i|Ui-IIT1y 

■  :;  :*r'  'l  i!.  I  ;*-  i-ln  i-  >M]i{»!i*\l  l»y  a  l^at- 
*'•:..•  I. •• -I  i  T-  wii  :  tlnV  i**  tKv  *.-ii>*.'  at 
iviMi?'.  .iiul  .fl-i  at  KiIii-\-  •  wt.BKK'ut 
N".  '4 J  .  In  .  lit-  iii^tano'.  and,  1  U- 
Ij.-v. .  nil.  iiilv.  I  lit-  l-as^'  i>f  tin*  ti»w»;r  is 
•  iitjipiiial.  'r}ii>  In  Innihl  at  Konoilh. 
<'..mitv  ('iiik  I  \vi«Nlfiit  Ni>.  •''4."» ).' 

niH-  ..f  tht^  nil  .St  iK-antiful  and  nu"<t 
|Mrt'«it  is  tliat  nf  AnlniMri'  »  \v«.  union  t 
\«».  ♦•44).  It  is  I  if  rxfrllmt  ashlar 
niuMiiiiy  tlirnii;rln>iit,  and  i>  dividid  rxt*  mally  into  4  sti»ivys  l»y  slriiig- 
«'iiiirh«'K,  wliirli  do  In  it,  liMwi-vt-r.  mark  thr  jxisitinii  of  tin*  flours  inside. 
ItH  iiion!din;j;s  and  di-tails  Irad  to  iIh*  pn-suniption  tliat  it  is  nearly 
I'lM'Val  witli  < 'orniar's  (  liajM-l,  (a>lnl.  and  that  nanjtMjUtntly  it  must 
li<-lnn}^  to  tlnj  rjtli  <"<iitnry.     It  st.inds  within  tlir  pnrincts  •»!' the  nide 

'  ('fiin|i:iri'  tliiH  wirli  tlif  citiitLiiiii«»niry  tnwir  :it  (>:)/iii.  lurtlHT  uii.  in  ilu' rlmpti-r 
oil  Hniim-iiif  An-liittn-tiin*  in  Iinlia. 
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old  church  mentioned  above,  and  when  explored  not  long  ago  the  skele- 
tons of  two  persons  were  fonnd  below  its  foundationH,  placed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  lead  to  the  inevitable  coucliifiion  that  it  was  a  place  of 
Christian  burial  before  the  foundations  of  the  tower  were  laid. 

The  floors  which  divide  the  tower  into  storeys  are  generally  of 
wood,  but  sometimes  of  masonry,  conistructed  as  that  at  Keneitli  (wood- 
cut No.  045).  There  are  no  slairM,  but  ladders  are  used  to  pass  from 
one  storey  to  the  next, 

Scvural  instances  of  doorways  have  been  qiioteil  above.  Of  these 
no  two  ai*e  exactly  alike,  though  all  show  the  same  general  charac- 
teristics. That  at  Jlonastcrboice,  for  instance  (woodcut  No.  646),  has 
an  arch  cut  out  of  a  horizontal  lintel  exteiiding  the  whole  way  across. 
while  that  at  Kilcullcn  (woodcut  No.  Ii47)  has  the  arch  cut  out  of  two 
stones,  which  is  by  far  the  most  unual  arrangement. 


The  ivindnws  are  g.nerally  hoad.d  with  tw..  Mtoiies  lUL-.-ting  at 
the  apex,  an  in  the  three  exaniplew  given  ]<t.-]i,w  (woodcut  No.  f>4H)  ; 
but  sometimes  the  window-head  in  cither  a  flat  lintel  or  a  single  stone 
cut  into  the  fi.nn  of  an  arch,  as  at  <ilc'ndiiloii-:li  (w.iMcut  No,  (\V.>). 


Though  these  remarkable  towers  are  of  extiemely  various  fnvms, 
differing  according  to  their  ago  and  locality,  almost  all  exhibit  that 
peculiar  Cyclop«in  character  of  masonry  which  has  led  to  such  strange, 
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thov^h  often  plausible,  epeciilatioiiB ;  for  though  neither  their  details 
nor  their  masonry  would  excite  remark  if  found  at  Norba  in  lAtium  or 
at  jEniad%  in  Acamania,  yet  here  they  stand  alone  and  exceptional  to 
everything  around  ihcm. 

WTiat«ver  may  have  been  their  origin,  there  can  Le  no  doubt  as  to 
the  uses  to  which  they  were  applied  by  the  Christians — they  were 
symbols  of  power  and  marks  of  dignity.  They  wero  also  bell-towere, 
and  larapii  were  possibly  lighted  in  them  iu  honour  of  the  dead. 
Hut  perhaps  their  most  important  use  was  that  of  keeps  or  fortalices; 
to  which,  in  troubled  times,  the  church  pUto  and  other  articles  of 
value  could  bo  rciuovt'd  and  kept  iu  safety  till  danger  was  past 

Ah  nrcLitccturul    objects    these    towers    are    singularly   pleasing. 
Their  outline  is  iilways  graceful,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  form  is 
such   as   to  give    the   utmcfst  value   to   their  dimensions.     Few  can 
believe  tliat  they  arc  hardly  larger  than  the  pillars  of  manv  porticoes, 
and  that  it  is  to  their  design  aluno  that  they  owe  that  appcarauoe 
of  sixe  they  all   proKeut.      \o  one  am  sec  them  without   admiring 
them  for  thcw  (iiialities,  though  the  i>cc-uliar  fascination  they  pos- 
sess is  no  diiubt  in  groat  mcusuro  owing  to  iho  mystery  which  still 
lumgH  round  their  origin,  luid  to  the  nssocinflon  of  locality.     In  almost 
i:very   instance   tlie  tower  stands  jiIouo   and  erect  beside    the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  hut  deserted  churt-h,  and  among  the  mouldering  tomb- 
stones of  a  noglfctnl  or  dcsei-'nited  graveyard.      In  a  town  or  amid 
the  bni^  haunts  of 
men.  they  would  lose 
half  thi-ir      charm; 
-~  "  _.  situated  as  they  are, 

they  are  among  the 
most  interesting  of 
Iho  antiquities  of 
Europe- 
There  is  still  an- 
other class  of  anti- 
quities in  Ireland, 
older  perhaps  tlian 
even  these  round 
towers,  and  certain- 
ly older  than  the 
MO,  r™i,Tr..r(jiiMr™.  Fr.  I  iri  \d  1  \r  I [«n  rf ofitfiinii  chnrehe«  to  which 
they  are  attached. 
These  arc  the  circular  domical  dwellings  found  in  the  west  of  the  island, 
conNlructed  of  loose  stones  in  horizontal  layers  approaching  one  another 
till  they  meet  at  the  ajiex,  like  the  old  so-called  treasnries  of  the  Greeks, 
or  the  domes  of  the  .Jains  in  India.  Numbers  of  these  are  still  to  be 
found  in  jemote  parts,  sometimes  accompanied  by  what  are  properly 
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called   oratoriee,   like   that   showu  ■  in  woodcut  No.  650,  taken  from 

Mr,  Petrie's  valuable  work.     It  ie  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  places  of 

worship  in  these  islands,  belonging  probably  to  the  age  of  St.  Patrick ; 

and  it  la  also  one  of  the  Hmallcal',  being  externally  only  2^  ft.  by  10. 

It  shows  the  strange 

Tyclopcan  masonry, 

the  aloping  doorway 

the  sltnL  roof    and 

man}  of  thct-kmcnts  ,_^  /-  i 

of    the    suhficqiicnt    Pj  *■  j 

styk    anil    it    is  at      '      a 

the  same  f  uni.  so  liXt 

Kome  tbiiigsin  L^cii 

and  in  India  and  to 

nnlikc    alnioht    an\ 

other    building     m 

Europe    that  it    it<  i 

not  to  be  wondered  I 

at   that   antiquaricH        "^ 

should    indulge    m 

somewhjt  (-[icculatno  fantas  i 

niarkablo  phcnuni'nj 

Ireland  is  not  rich  in  hpecimens  of  doiucHtii-  architecture  of  the 
middle  agcH  but  unch  fragments  as  do  (Mat  show  marked  vanationfl 
f    m   h  P       y  ^  1   »  tance 

asjsh  p  Udcalwl 

mayfulnh  ab  k  hn 

Lnj,    nl         V        n  y  {  k 


to  aeconnt  for  auch  re- 
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'Die  Ktiiiu  iniiy  be  naid  ut  tlic  nest  example  (woodcut  No.  652)  from 
aliouKo  in  fiulway.  Ita  iirt:liiUictHre  mij^lit  bo  Spanish,  but  its  orna- 
inentiil  ili.'tHilN  look  liku  a  reininiHcencc  of  the  entwined  decoratiou  of 
li  Uuniu  croSH.     Tioiu  whati'ver  Boiirce  tliev  are  derived,  it  certainly 

wnM  nut  Kngland. 

HiiUvronitiey  Cmivt,  illustrati'd  in  wiiodciit  Ko.  053,  is  perhaps  tlie 


tiuwl  HMiwI  fonii  of  m  ]ii-h  mansion  in  tim  liht  nRC  of  Gothic.  After 
itKtinio  Ihc  Kli/.lMlhan  In  iMiut  the  i>n%iknt  style  All  individuality 
vanislicd  with  ihi  nmrt,  (uniph  lo  vuIiiiLtmn  .if  the  coiintiy  in  tlie  reign 
of  tluit  ipierii  lliiH  IS  no  (loulit  to  be  H(,utfMl,  but,  as  Ix^forc  re- 
niarktsl.  Irelaml  is  iiilu.stins  nnl  for  lur  l.othn  so  inueh  as  £>r  her 
(VIlie  an1i<iuitus.  ih.  ,i«.Lh  i  f  "In.  li  doetd  as  n<  tily  as  may  be  with 
thv  h:nt!;li«li  i<.iuiu,st  ui  ll7f 
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Spain  i.s  one  of  those  countries  rejxardiny:  the  areliitectnre  nf  wliich  it 
is  almost  as  difticiilt  to  wi-ite  anything;  conseeiitive  as  regaidin*^  tliat 
of  Scotland .  This  does  not  arise  from  the  pnieity  of  examples  nor 
from  their  not  havinjj;  heen  examined  and  deseri])e<l,  but  from  the  same 
caiiso  as  was  insisted  upon  in  speaking  of  Seotcli  art,  that  the  style  was 
not  indigenous,  but  borrowed  from  other  nations,  and  consequently 
practised  far  more  capriciously  than  if  it  had  been  elaborat4.'d  l)y  the 
Spaniards  themselves. 

In  the  very  eiirly  ages  of  their  arcliitectural  history  we  do  find  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  making  rude  attempts  to  provide  them- 
selves with  churches.  These,  however,  were  ho  unsuited  for  their 
purposes  that  so  soon  as  returning  prosperity  put  the  Spaniards  in 
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..  1- -::.  1-  :     • :-- :  i  ir*:- :   triilitt*,  iLtv  ht  nn<v  full  into  the  anus  of 

•  -  ■ 

Ti.-  I'r- :.  :.  i:  :.::••>.  wL  Li-l  it'lvaiKvti  fSir  Ix'voiiil  them  in  tlic 
.i''::;:i"!  :.  :  .i^-:m*  :;.j!.-:i:il>  t-j  «*Lri>tiaii  |)uqM>flCi8.  AVTien  tiretl 
•  :   :":.•    Fz-.i.  ':.  ^:^l-.  '.':.- y  ..-rili>t».il  ili»-  Gt-mians  io  assibt  tlium  in 

>  v.  -.  '-\  ;:.j  ■:.-  '.:  .v  .:.>.  ,.:,!  i-ilv  :il*-.  <>  iiTribiitcd  her  influence,  thoujjh 
:■-.-  ".::  •  :".y  -.  :.  •..-.  ::.  :  tw-:..  lu  ilit*  me:in  time  thi»  Muora  woiv 
:...:•  >:  ...  •  r.-.:.j  ::.•  ir  v- rv  •  rii.it«/  but  ratbur  flimsy  sty k*  of 
„r:  ::.  *:.  ^  :"..-  .:.  :•.::  :  ::.•_  iV:-:ii>iilii.  an«l  iiccasionallv  c-oiitribnteil 
M".  :k:.  1.  .  .  .  -  "\^  -*  ::.r-  .v^  >-  lu.iv  !•.-  frav.*oil  a]m<.>st  to  the  f<K»t  of 
::.•  :  y  *.  -  *•  ■  -  •  ■-  »■-  "->  ;'i>^.-l  tw.iv  witli  the  middle  ages,  they 
"i*  ::  ^«  .  ':.■  :.  ..^»*..  ■  <■.:•  f  :!.-  It-tliuiis.  but  us4ril  its  Doric 
:»i. ;  <  ■  •..■;..!.  ".■•;/-«'  :..  :  ::T'.r.iily  aii.l  witli  le^s  adaptation  than 
;l^^  : :.■  :  :.  •:  :..  ^'»  :::.  ':.  ^.  ■.l.ifv-i'.-.il  iiiit»-rials  tlu-verecttnl  churches 
^^*:..  '.  ^*  :  iV  ■  ■  •  -  ■  -■  t:-rir^-"U>  than  tbose  of  the  j)rL'vi<»us 
'^N.-^,  ..:   .    .'.:..:•  '.  :..:..  ^^:■i-  :Lv    s.i!ii'j  unreanaiing  devotion  tliey 

>    :..'.  ..>  V-     •  ;  ■   ^  -  ■  -'-"  "^*.  •-*•>  ]-' iiliarity  is  uni(j[ue  in  the  hit- 
r:\     :    .*.'.::.  '^  :...    :..::  :.>  iir*-  •••.•iitent  tn  WfH-shij)  in  barns, 

,  r  :  ".  -  -.^  ^^  ■-.  :  :  :  -•  ^  i,:  ^,•  '.'i.-.r.  It  i>  n«»t,  tln*refore,  surprising 
'':..! :  :"  .  N  >".  " '.  '.  ^  :.  ..:":.::■  :  :r.-.  •:•  >l:'-r.id  throw  it  aside  as  the 
>.       '..   i'..  ■    :.  ...  :.:    ".'    ^    .■    /.":  >L.t]iv  "'if  iT>  trammels.     But  the 

■ 

>  .:  ..  .^  '.  ^ .  '.  .■ :  1.  .'.  "i^L:--:  in  tliv  di>i»lav  uf  aiehiteetund 
'...,.-;.    :.     ' •.   .    '    .     »    ...   ".':.-".;.!/;  o.i- :ai.«uial  *.»b>ervances  Ik- vun  J 

•                                                 a  «  « 

l«ii^  \  ..i«  l'  --V  «... 

I  :.«  >.:.;.::...  .:\  -.  :'.  .:  :..  v.^i.  -.  :.l-  wvl  wiih  the  love  of  areliiteo- 
luii .  .A.\  ir..  .:.:.  :>-.  '.  .^.: .  :  >  .^>-  >^  ::>  ]•■■  Jnot"*,  natuiv  seems  to  liave 
»lt  i.ImI  :•  :'..K  >'.»..:..:  I  :".-.  ::.^•:.::vv  I'aeultv  uetvssm*  t«^  enable  him 
l*'>i:|i:\  :.;:..>/.;  ^^.:..  :"..•  )  :  •.;::  ::  i*^  5>"  u id isjK^ usable  to  his  intel- 
Km  1  \\.i\  \..,:  -.w  I .  ^^ .  ..'.  :v :  :•  :  :^  '.:.  i*  r>t,iii"l  h"W.  ami»n>:r  so  Teutonic  a 
]H^>pK  ..•-  :!u  >  .  :  :  .  .r...  :•-,  :.;:•  >*i.  iM  1*.  l-und  jJauti-*!  in  an  unecai- 
i:rni;j!  >.  ii  ,.:  ,:  |v::>:.  >\ !: ':.  :":.•  :::'^T  l'l.i>t  rl"  winter:  but  what  seems 
uniij-iU'  i>  :':...:.  •.!..:.:■:  ^^^l:^  b^:l.  ih'  s-il  and  climate  seem  so 
ihi<i\'n-l;.\  t:.u^  ■■:»*.   i^  '.v   V-  ii.  >ujin.  it  shi»uld  still  remain  exotic 

n\l\\   H  tU>r  W'  U-  ;k\  in;;.i:'. "^  v':. 

\\  ^\r  kui  w  Mil.'  Ti.i  >]stiii.nd>  wi  IV  Wf  niiglit  be  Jible  to  explain 
tluM-  i^luiuiuuu.t.  ]m:  wi  kr.-w  mi  little  uf  the  ethnVigi-siphy  of  S].xun 
tliat  at  prt-M-n!  thi>  m  unt-  *'f  iv.l-'nivitii'U  is  not  available.  The  term 
"nHrian*  liaiiUv  i\iivi\>  ;i  di>:in\!  idra  to  the  mind.  The  first  im- 
pulse  is  to  Ni\  tliev  must  havr  Kvu  Turanian  :  but.  if  m».  where  are  their 
tombs':  I'O  any  tumuli  v«r  diihmns  or  erv»mleolis  exist  in  Sj^ain?"  or  any 
tniers  i»f  srjmlehial  riles  or  :*n\vstr:il  worship:  If  so,  they  certainly 
have  ni»t  Ihxii  deM-riKnl :  and  unles>  thiy  exist  or  have  existed,  we  are 
safe  in  asberting  that  no  Tiir;inian  jhvj»1o  liveil  in  historic  times  in 
Spain.  From  history  we  know  that  the  riuenieians  L»eeupie<l  thecojist- 
line  at  Uust  all  nmnd  the  Mmthein  ]urt  uf  the  Peninsula,  and  their 
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Kettleiuente   probably  ixjuetrated  some  way  into  the  interior.      The 

facility  with  which  the   Moors  conquered  and  colonised  the  country,  is 

in  it«olf  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  people  of  cognate  i*ace  had  occupied 

the  land  long  before  they  came  there;   but  this  hardly  helps  us,  for 

neither  the  Phopnicians  nor  any  of  the  Semitic  races  were  ever  builders, 

*S    ^f\  we  look  in  vain  in  Si>ain  or  at  Carthage,  or  at  Tyre  or  Sidon, 

f  anything  to  tell  us  what  their  architecture  may  have  been.     The 

•"  lis  who  invaded  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  must 

«*  /e  Ix'on  of  Teutonic  race,  Aryans  j>Mr  sung,  for  they  have  not  left  a 

J  ilding  or  a  tmdition  of  one,  and  they  therefore  can  hardly  have  in- 

•  enci'd  the  style   of  their   successors  in    the    Peninsula.     Even  the 

ooiTs  were  scarcely  an  architi^ctural  peoi>le  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 

mi.     Their  mosques  were,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  made  up  of  frag- 

ent«  of  classical  temples  arranged  without  art  or  design.      Their 

ilaces  were  ornamented  with  plaster  work  uf  the  most  admired  com- 

exity  of  design,  coloured  with  tht'  most  excjuisite  harmony  ;  but  all 

lis  was  tlie  work  of  the  omamentalist,  hardly  of  the  architect     It 

as  jK'rfeetly  suited  to  the  wants  of  an  elegant  and  refined  Oriental 

ce,  but  most  ill  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  hardy  race  of  mountaineers 

niggling  for  freedom  against  the  invaders  of  their  birthright.     The 

dtic  element  must  have  been  the  one  wanting  in  this  **  olla  pmlrida" 

nations  to  fuse  the  whole  together,  and  to  give  the  arts  that  impulse 

which  in  Spain  was  always  wanting.    All  the  other  elements  they  seem 

to  have  possessed,  but  the  absence  of  this  single  one  prevented  tliera 

from  attaining  that  unity  which  would  enable  us  to  follow  their  story 

with  the  same  interest  wliieh  we  feel  in  tracing  the  development  of  the 

art«  in  France  or  England.     Notwithstanding  tliis,  however,  it  must 

be  confessed  that  the  result  in  Spain  is  frecjuciitly  grand,  and  even 

gorgeous,  though  never  quite  siitisfactory. 

The  periods  of  Gothie  architecture  in  Spain  coincide  in  age  very 
nearly  with  tho.-i'  in  tin's  country,  far  moie  nearly  tlian  with  Finance 
or  rtaly,  or  any  other  nation.  Pefore  the  era  of  the  Cid  (lOOO-JOOD), 
which  was  coincident  with  tliat  of  William  the  Conqueror,  there  ex- 
isted a  style  similar  in  importance  and  character  to  our  Saxon  style. 
This  the  Spaniards  call  "  obras  de  los  Oodos,"  and  the  term  may  be 
practically  correct,  but  it  would  confuse  our  nomenc^hiture  to  call  it 
the  "(iothic"  of  Spain.  "  Asturian"  or  '' Catalonian"  might  nearly 
describe  it,  but  for  the  present  some  such  indefinite  description  as 
'•  Early  Spanish  "  must  sutlice. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  11th  century  it  was  overwhelmed,  as  in 
this  country,  by  a  wholesale  importation  of  French  designs.  These 
continued  to  be  employed,  as  if  no  Pyrenees  existed,  for  about  a  century, 
with  the  round  arch  in  all  the  decorative  features,  but  with  an  ocai- 
sioual  tendency  to  employ  the  pointed  arch  in  construction. 
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By  degrees  this  roiiiul-an*lied  style  grew  into  an  early  jKjinteil 
Spmi^li,  wliieli,  like  our  (»wn  laneet,  is  more  national  and  more  cliainie 
teristie  than  any  i»ther  pluist*  of  the  art,  and,  like  it,  seems  to  have 
been  more  eherishtnl  and  for  a  longer  time.  In  the  l>eginiiing  <:»f  the 
13th  eentury  a  new  set  of  Frt^neh  patterns  were  introdueed  ;  but  while 
Freneh  catheilnils  with  gfometrie  tnu*erv  were  being  erected  at  Toleiio, 
Burgos,  and  l.e<jn,  in  the  provinees  they  eontinued  to  adhere  to  the 
simpler  and  m<»re  solid  forms  nf  the  earlier  style. 

During  the  14th  century  th.-  Freneh  style  reigned  supreme,  witli 
onlv  a  slight  toueh  of  liK-al  iVvlint::  and  a  slight  infusion  of  Moorish 
details  in  |xirts.  till  in  tin-  loth  it  broke  away  from  its  prototype  into 
a  style  half  German,  half  ^Spanish,  with  all  the  masonic  cleverness  so 
fatiil  to  the  St  vie  in  Staithern  Germanv.  and  more  than  German  exu- 
beranee  of  detail,  and  complexity  of  vaulting  ex|xxlients.  With  these 
the  style  continued  to  W  usi'tl  for  churches  as  late  as  in  England, 
and  loiijx  after  the  classical  stvles  had  l>e<*ome  universiil  in  Italv  and 
fashionable  in  France. 

The  Gothic  style  was  not  entirely  disustnl  in  Spain  till  after  the 
middle  of  the  l(>th  century,  but  there  its  history  ends,  no  attempt  at  a 
Gothic  revival  having  yet  Kin  [vriK'trated  among  that  inartistic  race. 
It  may  conic,  howiver :  but  they  would  adopt  Mexican  or  (iiinese 
with  ecpial  rt'adiness,  if  citlu'r  <.»f  these  styles  would  provide  them  with 
places  of  worship  as  gorgi^ous  and  as  suited  to  their  puq^ises  as  those 
they  now  j>ossess.' 


*  JN)  much  uf  the  inftTinatitm  rciranlini:  and  many  of  tlu*  wtxxicuts  ai\*  alao  hisw    If 

SI)ani^h  arihit*i'tim^  which  is   cuntaiiul  any  one  will  tiike  the  tnmble  of  comparing 
in  the  foUo\vin<;  i»aj:«s.  is  drrivtil  frmn  Mr.  i  the  very  nu-ajrre  account  of  Sponi^h  archi- 

.Strwt'f*  }>iMutifnl  work,  *  iitithtl  *(;i>tliic  ttvtim fontaineJ  in  the  *  Handbx>k/ with 

ArHiitectnn-  in  S]»ain/  jmhlislu-d  Inst  year,  what  is  saud  in  this  work,  they  will  at  once 

that  it   iia.-»  not    h»»n  ihou«jlit    ntix'sssiry  inrceivc  my  ohligul  ions  to  Mr.  Street.   His 

to  rrf»r  .>»jM.rially  to  that  work  in  the  text,  work  i>  a  mo<lel  of  its  class,  and  has  quite 

With  f»ne  or  twn  exception."-,  nil  the  plan*;  r«Vi>lut ionised  our  knowledge  of  tiie  Mib- 

are  re<luce<i  from  tliose  in  Mr.  Stnvt's  h(.>ok,  i<vt. 


1 
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Early  Si'anish  Kound-ahchhd  Gothic. 

As  might  be  expected  from  what  we  know  of  the  history  of  Spain, 
the  only  specimens  of  this  style  which  are  known  to  exist  in  the 
country  are  to  be  found  in  the  Astunas  or  in  the  recesses  of  that 
mountain  range  which  extends  from  (^orunna  to  Barcelona.  It  was 
in  these  regions  alone  that  the  Si)anish  Christians  found  refuge  during 
the  supremacy  of  the  oMoslems  in  the  l^eninsula,  and  were  free  to  exercise 
their  religious  forms  without  molestiition. 

Four  or  five  examples  of  the  style  have  been  described  in  sufficient 
detail  to  enable  us  to  see  what  its  leading  features  were.  The 
ciirliest  appears  to  be  that  of  Santa  INIaria  de  Naranco,  near  Oviedo, 
said  to  be  erected  a.d.  848.'  Another  Ls  S.  ^liguel  de  Lino,  which 
appears  to  be  nearly  as  old.  A  tliird,  San  Salvador  d(^  Val  de  Dios,'^ 
is  less  impoi*tant  than  the  other  two,  and,  though  peculiar,  more  like 
an  Irish  or  French  orator}'  than  the  others.  A  fourth  is  Santa  Cristina 
de  Lino.*  Siin  l^ablo,  liarcelona,*  may  be  of  about  tlie  sixnie  age  as  these  ; 
and  no  doubt  there  are  many  others  which  have  escaped  notice  from 
their  insignificant  dimensicms. 

Among  these  the  most  interesting  is  that  first  named,  wdiieh  stands  at 
Naranco.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (woodcut  No.  i^oO),  it  is  unlike 
any  contemporary  example  we  are  acquainted  with.  Practicully  it  is 
a  Koman  tetra^tyle  amphiprostyle  temple,  if  such  terms  can  be  applied 
to  a  Christian  edifice ;  and,  so  far  as  we  Ciin  undeistand,  the  altar  was 
placed  originally  in  one  of  the  porticos,  and  the  worship  was  conse- 
quently probably  external.  The  great  difference  S4.'ems  to  have  been 
that  there  was  a  lateral  entrance,  and  some  of  the  communicants  at 
least  must  have  been  accommodated  in  the  interior.  The  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  interior  differs  from  classical  models  more  than  the  plan. 
The  columns  are  spirally  fluted— a  classical  form — but  the  capitals  are 
angiUar,  and  made  to  support  arches.     On  the  walls  also  there  are 

'  I'areerisft,  *  Keeuerdos  y  Ikdlezas  do  Es;  ana.' — Astunas,  p.  78. 
*  *  Mouumentiw  Aixihitectonicos.'  '  Il)id.  *  Und. 
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n-il.illiinis  fium  whitli  the  \-aiiIting-rib6  epring,  which  seem 
(.■  they  arc  foiinil  rcpoatod  in  S.  C  'ristiiui. 


it  exhibits  thi'S|'.iiiiiin 


t  <tl'  lliiH  hiiililiu):,  huWL'ver,  live  in  the  fact  that 

rdfi  in  tho  iiiidrllc  of  the  !Hh  century  trying  to 

iKtiaii  jutr{X)ses.  an  if  the  liomans  had  left 

s  in  Die  laiul,  and  iix  if  the  Guthe  had  been 

■lalN>i-ali'  any  kind  of  "  ecciesia"  in  which 

iisKi'iulilc  fur  worship.     San  Miguel  and 

.    ^11*1'  iida]>tci1   fur  intonml  wurehip.  but 

in  wry  unlike  thuse  of  any  other  church 

tiiiiiiled  iviiii.     The  church  itf  San  Pablo 

iitifilly  from  lliem,  inaMnuchattit  is  a  com- 

tiaii  eliiirch  in  all  ita  essentials.     Though 

very  sniiill  (80  ft.  by  07)  it  ia  triapsal,  with  a  central 

dome  .iiid  nil  thi?  arningemcnfs  of  a  church,  but 

iimre  like  examples  found  in  the  East  than  anytliiDg 

,,  .,     iisuiilly  known  in  tlio  West,     Its  details  etill  retain 

1^        ti-act-H  "f  (dawiie  fi-eliu}!  (wooileut  No.  fi68),  though 

Konietliin;i  not  uidike  the  Jewish  candlestick  of  the 

ed  np  with  orimnienfM  of  I'hnstian  origin. 

1  dislingtiinh  lK'(wii>n  the  buildings  existing  in  Ca- 
tjiluuia  and  on  the  southern  side  of  thu  I'yrenees,  and  those  which 
pri'viiilcd  in  the  sonthern  Aiiuitanian  pmvince.  I'he  church  at  Buda, 
for  instanur   (woiNlcut  Ko.  *i.Wj.  might  an  wcH  have  been  fonud  at 


I  difliuiilt  t< 
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Alet  (woodcute  Nos.  288,  280) 
presents  a  complete  Gutliic  Rtylu. 
parts  badly  fused  together,  and 
nut  well  proportioned  either  to 
each  other  or  to  the  work  they 
have   to  do.     Still  the  combi- 


■  Elne  (woodcuts  Kos.  299,  300).     It 
■ieh  and  elegant  in  its  details,  but  the 


nations  are  so  picturesiim',  and 

the  details  so  elegant,  that  it        tss.      iMniiofr 

is  not  without  regret  that  wo 

find  the  tityle  of  Alet  and  ItocLi  passiu<^  iiway  ii 

L-hanically  pcifect,  but  without  their  qiiasi-daw 
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Towardd  the  other  cxtrcmit}'  of  the  architectural  province  we  find 
ill  thu  l'anti.'()ii  of  the  church  of  San  ludoro  at  Leon  (a.d.  1063)  a 
utnitempomry  example,  esliibiting  a  marked  difierenoe  of  style.  At 
the  time  when  thio  aud  the  church  at  Roda  were  erected,  Catalouia 
hvlonged  architecturally  to  Aquitaino,  and  Leon  to  Anjou,  or  ecane 
more  completely  Gothieisod  province  of  France.  In  consequenco,  we 
find  the  Htytc  at  Leon  much  more  complete  in  principle,  bat  very  much 
nider  in  detail.  Tin-  caKteia  provinL'e  was  in  the  hands  of  a  I^tiu 
jKiople,  till-  iiihiiliitants  of  the  western  must  have  been  &r  more  essen- 
tially Gotliii;  ill  LIoihI.  and  their  style  is  strongly  marked  with  the 
iinpi 


Kui\.-i  Si-A.-u.'iii  Conn.;. 

Afti'i*  thn.-i;  (i-nturi.-M  of  m.>n>  fir  leta*  complett-  supremacy  over  the 
wlmli-  i.f  Spiiiii  with  till-  cxctjition  of  the  northern  mountain  fustnoRses. 
Ih':  tide  >pf  fiirtunfiit  length  turned  agMinst  the  Moors.  Puring  the 
crmrs-'.f  (h.-  Ilthcentiir\- the  Castilles  ami  all  to  the  north  of  them 
w,-n-  frrfil  frir  ever  frnin  their  power.  Their  Eivourite  capital,  ToU'do. 
fill  iiilcj  ih.-  IiiuidM  iif  the  ('hristians  in  lOB.").  and  fi-om  that  time  the 
f'Jirii-tiiiiis  liiid  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Moors,  but  on  the  contrary 
hiul  llie  prospect  of  nrovciing  the  whole  of  their  country-  from  their 
gra.-ip.  It  WiiM  eoMseiiuently  a  iii.'iicid  of  great  and  legitimate  exultation, 
greater  tlum  that  which  fullowed  the  fall  of  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
lnfidelnheforc  the  conquering  arms  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (a.r.  1492) 
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— an  event  that  ended  the  drama  of  the  middle  ages  in  Spain,  which 
the  conquest  of  Toledo  had  commenced.  It  is  l)etween  these  two  events 
that  the  histoiy  of  Gothic  art  in  Spain  is  practically  included. 

For  present  purposes  it  may  suffice  to  divide  this  history  into  three 
great  cliapters. 

1.  Early  Spanish  Gothic  commencing  about  1060,  and  lasting  for 
two  centuries.  A  plain  and  simple,  but  bold  and  effective  style,  first 
boi  rowed  from  the  French,  but  latterly  assuming  a  local  character. 
Round-arched  when  first  introduced,  but  adopting  the  pointed  form 
in  its  later  development,  though  still  retaining  the  rounded  form  in 
many  of  its  details  till  a  ver^'  late  period  of  the  style. 

2.  Middle  or  perfect  Pointed  Gothic.  Introduced  from  France  about 
the  year  1220,  when  Amiens  and  Salisbury  were  founded  ;  and  used  in 
the  plans   of  Toledo, 

Burgos,  and  Leon.    It  "^'  [-^,j^^ 

consequently  overlaps 
the  other  to  some  ex- 
tent, though  its  actual 
development  as  we  now 
see  it  (except  in  plans) 
must  probably  date 
from  the  latter  part  of 
the  13th  century.  It 
may  be  said  to  have 
lasted  for  more  than 
200  years,  though  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to 
draw  a  line  1  Kit  ween 
it  and  the 

3rd  period  of  Latr 
(lothic  style,  the  dura- 
tion  of  which  was  pro- 
l)abl  V  hardly  more  than 
one  century.  The  ca- 
thedral at  Salamanca 
was  founded  151:3,  and 
that  at  Segovia  1 525  ; 
and  these  are  the  two 
tj'pical  examples  of  the 
style,  which  in  minor 
examples  continued  to 

Ijc  practised  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  l6th  century,  but  latterly  with  a 
considei*able  admixture  of  Kenaissiince  details. 

One  of  the  earliest  exaniples  of  a  complete  aithednil  in  Sj^Kiin  is 
that  of  Compostella,  commenced  in  1078,  and  can-ied  on  vigoi  ously  from 


O   83  O   Q    <ijr'    "^    S3   O  i2J  ©   ffl 


001. 


I'lan  of  Santiago  di  <.Viinpo>t"lla.    From  Stn-ot. 
Scale  luu  ft.  to  l  in. 


r.N  ^^I'ANisn  AC'iiriKiTfiir.  v.v..  ii. 

tij.-  f..iiii.li.ii.ji..  As  «il!  I.-  M.-I,  l.v  Tl,..-  i-l^n.  it  i-  *  r-uii.!.  to  I'r. :  .1, 
<-atli.  .Intl  in  .v.-ry  i.-|.,-i.  v.-ry  ii.-..rly  i.l.tiii.^.l  wiih  ih;.T  •  i'  Sr.  S-.nii. 
at  T'.nl.iii--  r«-..,.liii  Nu.  :!ll|.  p^«=.-i:.v'  .t.Iv  tin-.--;-  n\i].r.  Ji-t....!  -f 
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forma  an  instractive  point  of  comparison  with  our  English  examplea  of 
the  B&me  age.  Up  to  the  string  cuurse  above  ihe  triforium  fhc  Spanish. 
French,  and  English  esampIcH  are  much  alike,  cscopt  that  the  section  of 
the  piers  in  England  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  othera.  Above  this,  at 
Toulouse  and  Compostella,  there  is  a  bold  tunncl-vault  with  tiunGvcmc 
ribs ;  at  Ely,  Norwich  and  Peterborough  a  clerestory  with  a  fiat  wooden 
roof.  These  differenoee  in  the  treatment  of  the  upjior  part  no  doubt 
aroiio  to  some  extont 
from  the  difference  of 
la  titude.Bufficient  light 
being  attainable  in  the 
South  without  a  clerc- 
stoiy,  though  the 
gloom  of  Buch  a  design 
could  never  bo  tole- 
rated in  Kormaiidy, 
and  much  less  in  Eng- 
land. 

U  hat  is  most  etrik- 
ing,  however,  at  Com- 
postcUa  is  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  stylo. 
The  piers  are  not 
only  judiciously  pro 
portioned  to  the  work 
they  have  to  perform, 
but  are  as  peifect  in 
their  details  as  any 
of  the  contcrapiirary 
churchee  in  Auvergne ; 
and,  though  in  w)mt 
may  be  called  a  Dorii- 
style,  this  church  is 
as  complete  in  itui.'lf  as 
any  of  the  florid  Co- 
rinthian Gothics  that 

succeeded  it.  |«j  Jntcric.r  i4S.  iMilur.i.  Ij-.ii.     Vr..iii  Sti-^-l. 

The  same  may  bo 
said  of  the  church  of  San  Isidoro  at  I.c<in,  which  lliough  probably 
Homcwhat  later — the  church  seems  to  have  been  com])Ictpd  about  1140 
—  pretK^nts  the  pame  simple  style  in  the  rame  d^ree  of  well  undei"Btood 
completeness,  all  the  lines  running  through  without  confusion,  and 
every  part  well  proportioned  to  the  other.  The  fuliation  of  the  tran- 
Kept  arch  may  be  a  peculiarity  borrowtd  fnini  tJie  Moora,  but,  as  used 
here,  it  is  simple  and   appropriate,  and  jivrliapa   lietter   than  a   mil 
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mooldiog.  which  would  have  becai  the  mode  of  treatment  on  this  side 
the  l-j-reneua. 

Tht  iiittrior  cf  Z«m'>ra  ( 'atbedral.  wludi  seems  to  haTe  been  erected 
aVjut  the  ytar  ]]74.  llioiiph  wbi<l]_r  in  the  pcintcJ-arcli  Btrle,  is  m 
pluii  aiid  as  Utile  omameutfd  u  th&t  laet  dtembed.  Even  the  interior 
of  the  dome  in  plain  when  o(iin]iared  with  its  exterior,  whidi  is  Taricd 
in  ontline  and  ri'h  io  d<Kv>nitif>n  like  mi«t  cf  ibove  <f  thai  ^c  in  Sinin. 


Ah  in  llii-  fiK.-.iili-,  tht'  round  arch  in  employed  in  the  cimborio  almost  to 
till!  iixvluniim  of  the  ])<)inti.-d  arch  as  a  dccoratiTC  feature,  though  in  the 
lower  iNirt  of  the  Ci^ado  and  under  the  dome  all  the  arches  are  pointed.' 
It  ia  poHnihle  that  these  iiitoriore,  wliicli  now  look  ao  plain,  were,  or 
were  intended  to  be.  plastered  and  painted ;  though,  had  the  intention 
been  rarricd  out,  it  is  hardly  prolmble  but  ihiit  traces  of  this  mode 
of  dee<*iation  would  have  ixjinuinod  to  this  day.  which  does  not  neem 
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to  be  the  case.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  anderetand  why  the;  should  have 
designed  a  fa^o  so  rich  as  that  uf  Zamora  Cathedral  (woodcut  No. 
664),  if  it  were  to  lead  to  an  intevior  infinitely  plainer  than  the  exterior 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  In  all  the  countries  of  Europe  during  the 
Kound-arch  Gothic  period  tho  external  doorways  were  the  features 
on  which  tho  architects  lavished  all  their  art,  and  Spain  was  certainly 
not  behind  the  others  in  this  respect.  That  at  Zamoia  is  excelled  in 
richness  by  that  at  Tore  (woodcut  No.  Gr)5),  though  tho  rest  of 
the  fo^e  is  not  so  well  worked  up  to  its  kcy-noto  as  in  the  last 
example.  Among  a  hundrcil,  one  of  those  nt  Txrida  (woodcut  No. 
606),  borrowed  from  Mr.  Street's  work,  will  illustrate  thoir  Ix'uuty, 
and  seems  t<)  force  on  us  the  cunviction  that  so  much  lalmur  would  not 
have  been  bestowed  on  thcui  if  they  were  not  intended  to  herald  a 
greater  richness  within. 


OiiUlnliitr ' 


In  this  last  example,  the  doorway  has  been  covered  by  a  porch  of 
14th  or  Iflth  ccntuty  work;  but  occa.sionntly  tho  Spaniards  seem  to 
have  attempted  n  porch  on  the  scale  of  I'etei  borough,  as  in  the  church 
of  San  Vinccnte  at  Avila  (wofidcut  No.  067).  In  thi«  instance  we  have 
only  one  arch  between  two  flanking  towers ;  but,  though  liniiled  in 
extent,   it  forms  a  very  noble  feature,  and  gives  a  dignity  in  the  on- 
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tranci:-.  too  ofren  n-anting  in  Gothic  det^ign.  Ita  date  ia  unoertain — 
pmlxiMy  till'  end  of  tlio  12th  i-enturj— bnf,  etiango  as  it  may  appear, 
tlw;  richly  cnoi-d  di»^rway  within,  though  round-arched,  Bccms  to  be  an 
insertion  tithcr  of  tho  same  age,  or  subeequcnt  to  the  Pointed-ftrch 
nrchitecture  which  t^iirrouiuls  it. 

IV-aiitiful  ai4  are  thcKo  dotaiK  the  great  tcature  of  the  EarlySpaniah 
Btyle  is  tho  Cimlxirio,  or  dome  which  generally  occurs  at  the  intersw- 
lioD  H'f  the  Uitvo  with  the  transepts.  Something  wry  similar  is  to  be 
found  in  Fnui.X'.  <'S{voii)lly  in  Auver^e  and  Anjoii ;  but  tho  Spaniardii 
Bei2i-<1  HjHin  it  with  avidity,  and  worked  it  out  more  completely  tlian 
any  other  iiiition ;  mid  with  their  wide  naves  it  afterwards  assamed  an 
importanw  almost  e<nial  to  the  octagon  at  Ely.  One  of  the  moet  perfect 
examples  in  the  early  style,  is  that  which  crowns  the  old  Cathedral  at 
fraliiiuancft  (wiiodcnt  \o.  lUlPl,  uud  dates  about  1200.  As  will  be  ob- 
served from  the  view  of  the 
estcrior,  every  detail  belongs 
to  the  Hound -arched  style. 
and  in  Franco  would  cer- 
tainly be  quoted  as  belonging 
to  that  date,  or  earlier ;  but 
wlieu  we  turn  to  the  interior 
(wi«dcut  No.  COS),  we  lind 
that  the  whole  substructure 
is  of  I'ointed  architecture. 
True  it  is  the  old  simple  early 
Spanish  style,  yet  still  such 
as  rather  to  upset  our  ideas 
of  nrc'bitectiiial  chroncJogy 
in  this  respect.  The  intcmal 
diitmeter  of  the  doiDe  is  only 
■2>*  feet ;  yet  it  is  a  raoetolfec- 
tive  feature  both  inteniAlly 

^L-.  ,,  , ,   I  .  I  I  ,       — ,      and    esternally,    and    gives 

L 4^^""-""    -     -  ~^~~' '  -r^ — -    i     P"**"  dignify  to  what  otber- 

■  ^-   -^— i^»:L       ..  —  wine  would  bo  a  very  plain 

building. 

^^  ithoat    going    beyond 
«-..      i*ri,i., ■.i.iuihnir.i.    Hi..r..f!Vaiiii  rwh.  the  liiuit«  of  thc  style,  the 

dome  at  Tarragona  (woodent 
.\i>.  ti(2j  illuKtrates  the  form  usiuilly  taken  by  Ciothic  domes  when 
ri-sting  (111  Kipian.-  bases.  There  in  a  little  awkwardness  in  the  fitnn 
nf  till-  ]«iid<:utivcK.  which  do  not  fit  the  main  arches  below  them, 
(hough  at  tliiit  ngf  the  Spnniunls  might  have  learned  from  the  Saraoena 
Low  to  niaiiitgc  this  feature.  At  Salamanca  the  mode  in  which  the 
aquare  base  waH  workeil  up  into  ii  circle  was  by  {tendentires  of  Byzan- 
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tine  form,  the  courecs  of  masonry  simply  projecting  beyond  ono  another 
till  the  transition  was  ctfoct«d,  but  without  that  accentuation  which 
was  thought  so  essential  in  Gothic  art.  Above  the  pendentives,  how- 
t'Tcr,  at  Tarragona,  the  form  of  the  dome  is  perfect-     'I  he  windowR  are 


alternately  of  3  and  4  lights,  and  the  whole  is  fitted  fogilher  with  ix- 
quisitc  propriuty  and  tasto. 

Although  borrowing  their  stylo  in  the  fiist  instance  ininiidintely 
from  tlic  French,  tlie  SpaniardB  ilevilopwl  it  with  sm-li  ii  variety  of 


SFAXISH  AKCHITBtrrURE. 


planij  and  di.-tiilit.  ae  might  liave  made  it  a  s^'le  of  their  own  bat 
fur  tliL-  frixti  iiii|H.irtatioi)  of  Frt'nch  designs  in  the  U.^;inDing  i>f  tbe 
1  :itL  ri'iitiin-.    Ui'fore  th«se  eaiuo  in.  liowcvtr.  tlti-v  had  vuiy  &c<iuentl,v 


Kktrrior  «f  I^nttn^  SaL 
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in  their  chnrchua  odupti'd  a  fwrni  of  uxtcrnal  portico  which  was  dn;^- 
larly  suited  to  the  climate  uud  jiroilinfd  veiy  original  and  pleasiug 
efibctd.     In  the  annexed  phiu  of  .St.  Milluu  tit  .Stguvia  (woodcut  Ko. 
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670),  tbey  form  fourth  and  fifth 


utted  by  thtm,  and  them  only. 
attached  to  &  rectimguljir 
"eccle«iii,"  docB  not  appear 
to  have  entered  into  Sianish 
arraugemontH.  Ah  before  lo 
marked,  thu.  stpnlohrcs  of  the 


opening  exteroaUy  instead  of 
internally ;  these,  with  the 
wiodowa  over  them  and  the 

.shadow  they  affoi-d,  break  up 
the  monotony  of  the  sideu  of 
tho  church  most  pleasingly.' 
tjomctinies  the  aislcD  are  car- 
ried round  the  church,  eo  as 
to  form  a  portico  at  tho  west 
end  aa  well  as  at  tho  Bidea. 
t^nu'timeH  thej'  are  on  one 
Miilc  or  tho  other  as  the  situa- 
tion deniiiiids ;  but  wherever 
used  they  aiv  always  pleasing 
and  appropriate. 

Tlie  round  form  of  church 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have 
been  a  fiivourife  in  Spain. 
'ITieve  are  some  esamplen,  it 
is  true,  but  they  seem,  like 
that  at  iScgovia  (woodcut  No. 
G7I),  lu  have  been  built  by 
tho  Templans  in  imitation  of 
tho  church  at  Jerusalem,  and 
Lif  a  circTilar  corciiionial  chureh 


'  These  external  porlicos  woulJ 
tw  admirably  wUplcd  for  imitaliDD 
in  Ibe  climate  uT  India. 


of  Ifa'.'  TempUn  at  S'^i'l* 


Mrt.i.r.i;    I'.. 
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Uliil,'  ll.i-  ,mW  sivl..  ili'MTil--.!  N,  111..  I:isl  rliiiptn  wu«  trrailimllv 

til.-    ir-.ir  iiiio  s..t„..ilii.if:  ,.ii-in;,l  .»..!  >i.,liuiril.  iN  anii-w  ™-,is 

Mii-iK.I  a-iil...  I.v:i  rii'sli  iiii]-..ri;ifi..ii..fl-'r(ii.'li  lii'siKH"  in  tin- K'nimiiii-: 
..r  II..-  l.;tl,  ,vi,lii,y.      l!..|Mro    tl„-  (i,.|ii,„r.s    li.i.l   iiu.l<-  lie  flivir  iiiinas 
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by  building  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  to  surfiaas  the  grandest  designs 
of  the  French  architeota,  the  Spaniards  had  already  planned  a  cathedral 
on  a  scale  larger  than  any  attempted  even  in  France,  'ITio  great 
church  at  Toledo  was  coranienccd  in  1237  seven  }eara  after  Amiens 
and  tjalishury  cathedrals  had  been  dctemiincd  upon  ihu  plan  ih 
certainly  of  that  date ;  the  present  supcrstrncture  may  rather  bu  taken 
*»  representing  the  style  of  the  end  uf  tht,  1 1th  century  tbo  igh  it 
does  not  seem  to 
be  known  when 
the  cliutch  was 
first  consecrated. 

The  church 
which  Toledo  Ca- 
thedral most  re- 
aemblcs  in  plan  is 
that  at  BourgCH 
(woodcut  Na37S>). 
The  length  is 
about  the  same, 
but  the  French 
example  is  only 
130  feet  in  width 
across  the  H  aisleti, 
while  the  Spanish 
church  is  178ft ..fu 
that  its  area  is  con- 
siderably in  ex- 
oess.  Itianoteatjv 
to  say  what  the 
area  of  Toledo  Ca- 
thedral really  was, 
OS  wo  cannot  quite 
det'irmino  which 
of  the  excreHecucfs 
belong  to  the  ori- 
ginal design ;  but 
wu  ishull  not  pro- 
bably be  far  wrong 
in  estimating  it 
as  under  7j,000  ft. 
It  in  less  therefore  tlian  Seville,  Milan,  or  Coli^c.  It  covers  rather 
more  ground  than  York  Cathedral,  hut  considerably  exceeds  Chartrea 
(08,000  ft.),  or  any  of  the  French  cathedrals. 

The  church  at  Toledo  ]Ktt«c««eB  the  same  defect  in  pliin  that  we 
remarkiMl  <•»  in   dewribing  timt  itt  Cologne:    it  in  too  shm-t  for  if« 


Whua  tL.^  Frtn-.h  architect  *t  Bovrgei 


himwlf 
thatdifficoltrbe 
omitted  the  tntn- 
*^t»r  *od  ao.  10  a 
^mit  extent,  re- 
stoired  tbe  ■{^kv* 
UKK  of  Imgth. 
The  *njutect  mt 
Tuledi;  has  not 
pn-jecU'd  hie  tran- 
^ptK  to  tlic  ame 
extent  w  at  Co- 
logne, bnt  they  ue 
>iill  snCSciently 
|>n>iniuent  inter- 
nally  to  make  tbe 
ehnrch  look  abort ; 
bnt.  OB  tbe  otber 
hand,  by  keepii^ 
hw  Tanlt  low.  be 
ha«  done  mncb  to 
restore  tbe  banuo- 
ny  (if  his  deeign : 
and  instead  of  tbe 
1  ^0  ft,  of  Cult^ne. 
ur  the  1 2  j  of  Boar- 
ges.  even  with  his 
greater  bitend  ex- 
lension,  the  height 
uf  the  central  vault 
is  little  OTerlOOfL 
(105?).  The  next 
aisle  ia  60,  the 
enter  35,— a  pro- 
portion certainly 
more  pleasing 
than  Boui^es,  or 
any  other  five- 
aisled  cathedral. 
So  thorongbly 
French  is  the  de- 
sign, that  there  ia 
no  attempt  at  a 
cimborio  or  dome 
of  any  sort  at  tbe 
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interaoction  of  tbu  navo  and  transepts ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
arrangctaent  of  tho  choir  in  esaentiallv  Spanish,  and  the  screen  enr- 
rotitiding  it  among  tho  most  gorgeous  jn  Spain,  and  one  of  tho  most 
beautiful  parts  of  the  cathedral. 

The  origin  of  the  Spani'^h  arrangeraont  of  the  choir  will  bo  under- 
stood by  rofcrriiig  to  tho  plan  of  San  Clemcnte  at  Itunio  (woodcut 
No.  246).  'Ilie  higher  clei^y  were  in  the  early  dajs  of  tho  church  ac- 
commodated on  the  bema  in  tho  preabytwiy.  Tho  singers,  readers,  iSe., 
were  in  an  enclosed  choir  in  the  nave,  llie  place  for  the  laity  was 
around  the  choir  outjjide.  Si>  long  as  the  encloBing  wall  of  tho  choir 
was  kept  as  low  aa  it  was  at 
Home  (about  ;i  ft.),  this  arrange- 
ment was  unobjectiunuble :  but 
when  it  came  to  bo  usLd  ns  in 
Spain,  it  was  singularly  destruc- 
tiTeofintcmaU-ffect  InFranw.' 
the  stalls  of  the  clergy  were  in 
the  choir  beyond  the  transept, 
and  all  to  the  eastward  of  the 
intersection  was  reserved  for 
them,  the  navo  being  wholly 
appropriated  to  tho  laity.  This 
was  an  intelligible  and  aitistic 
arrangement  of  the  xpoco ;  but 
in  Spain  tlio  etalls  of  the  cleigy 
wore  projected  into  the  nave, 
blocking  up  the  |«jrspoetive  in 
evorj-  direction  and  destroying 
its  usefuinenB  as  a  congrega- 
tional space,  where  the  laity 
could  assemble  or  be  addressed 
by  tho  bishop  or  clergy.  Worse 
than  this,  itseparatcd  the  clei'gy 
from  the  high  altar  and  Capilla 
Maior,  in  which  it  was  situated, 
so  that  a  railed  gangway  had 
to  be  kept  open  to  allow  them 
tu  pass  to  and  fro.'  ^^hen 
tho  S]janiards  detonnined  that 
thia  was  tho  proixtr  liturgical  arrangement  for  a  church,  had  they 
been   an  artistic   jieople  they  would   have   invented  an   appropriate 


'  TLo  Bpuiiiali  iirnui-iuifut  lum  rBcently  Im:(.ii  iidnjitwl  hi  WuituiiLiitrr  Abbi-y, 
luuro  by  iicciduiit  tliHD  duaigti ;  witli  en  uflbt't  ua  iliciuliuiu  ub  Hiiytliiiig  iu  8l>uui,  utd 
>p[iarL'Dtly  tu  Uttlr  Iclt. 


-;an;>h  Ajn-aiTEcrrBE.  i'abtii. 

';~T  :.  ]'U*  snvli  an  amiii<remcnt  iiitu  u  Frt^iirli 
v.'.  :":.,.:  i-.TLini:  ivnld  ivili-eiii ;  nut  ijven  the 
■;:■.  ■iT-'riT  ■-■f  tho  clioii- at  TnWo^porhaps  tlii' 


•[i>'i-iiii<-ii  '.f  ith  il'iKc  ill  Eiinnw,  ami  Ktiiiyiiig  iu  Lvrtaia  piits 
iiiiitii-iitittioii  lliv  iiiflii>-ni'>-  of  MiHtrisli  taste  wliiih  atiU  lingi-ml 
nil  in  H|iit<'  I't'  iii-i>j-'.-iiii'iti  miil  f'Vi-iy  alli'iiijit  to  frmlie.iiv'  it. 
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'ITio  external  appearance  of  thia  church  is  very  mnch  less  beautiful 
than  that  of  tho  interior.  It  ia,  however,  so  encumbered,  that  a  good 
view  of  it  can  hnrdlj-  be  obtained,  and  what  is  seen  has  been  so  much 
altered  as  to  have  luHt  its  original  character.  The  north-western  tewer 
of  the  fa^do  is  fine,  though  late  (1425-147!!)  and  hardly  worthy  of  eo 
grand  a  building.  Its  companion  waa  terminated  with  an  Italian  dome 
in  the  last  contury,  and  both  in  height  and  design  is  (jnite  incungruona 
with  the  r^. 

If  at  Toledo  we  find  a  noblo  interior  encased  in  an  indiRerent 
husk,  the  contrary  is  the  case  at  Bui^os.  Although  veiy  much  smaller, 
being  only  originally  designed 
to  be  90  ft.  wide  by  about  310  ft. 
long,  and  all  its  dimensions  nv 
duoed  in  proportion,  still  exter- 
nally it  is  as  picturesque  and 
efTective  a  design  as  can  be  found 
anyivhere  in  Europe  (woodcut 
No.  G76).  The  western  &9ado 
(1442)— a  German  design,  ori- 
ginally consiiiting  of  three  por- 
tals deeply  recessed  and  richly 
sculptured,  and  still  crowned 
with  two  spires  of  open  work 
— ia  exquisitely  proportioned  to 
tlie  size  of  the  building,  though 
its  details  arc  open  to  criticism. 
It  ia  well  supported  by  tho  cim- 
borioordomeattheintorsection, 
though  this  is  even  later,  having 
been  erected  to  replace  the  old 
dome  which  fell  1530,  and  seems 
not  to  have  been  completed  till 
1567.      Beyond  this  t^in,    to  Sciii»  iran.to  i  fn. 

the  extreme  e^st,  rises  the  chai)el 

of  the  Connesta  bile,  erected  about  1487,  and  though  this  alwiis  impnre 
in  detail  it  ia  beautiful  in  outline,  and  groups  ploasingly  with  the  other 
features  of  the  design.  The  effect  of  the  interior  is  very  much  injured 
by  the  four  great  masses  of  masonrj-  which  wore  introduced  as  piers  to 
support  the  cimborio  when  it  was  rebuilt ;  and  which,  with  the  "  Coro  " 
thrust  as  usual  into  the  nave,  greatly  destroy  the  appearance  of  the 
building.  On  the  other  Ikand,  the  ricliness  of  the  details  of  tho  Cupilla 
Haior  and  of  the  Connestabile  chapel,  together  with  the  variety  and 
eliborateness  of  the  other  chapels,  make  up  an  interior  so  jioetio  and 
BO  picturesque,  that  the  critic  is  disarmed,  and  miist  admit  that  Itiirgos 
merits  the  title  of  a  romance  in  stone  if  any  church  does. 
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Leon  IB  a  third  13lh  contiiiy  church,  the  design  of  which  seems 
certainly  to  have  been  iwipirted  from  France,  Tho  exact  date  of  its 
commencement  is  not  known.  Mr.  Street  thinks  it  about  1250-S8, 
which  seems  very  probable,  and 
it  may  have  been  praetically  com- 
pleted about  1305.  Its  dimcnsioDs 
(woodcut  No.  677)  are  not  unlike 
those  of  Burgos;  but  it  has  been 
very  much  less  altered,  and  may  be 


taken  an  the  type  of  a  S-aisled  basi- 
lica aa  imported  into  Spain  in  the 
13th  ccntuyy.  Tn  tho  arrangement 
of  tlie  pier-archce  it  very  much 
resembles  Beauvaia,  and  in  tho  ex- 
tent of  the  clerestory  it  is  more 
essentially  Frcnt-h  than  almost  any  other  church  in  Spain.  Burgos  on 
the  contrary  (wiwdcut  Ko.  fi7!>)  possesses  features  not  to  be  fonud  in 
Fwnce,  such  as  the  round-arched  hciid  to  the  trifoviiim,  and  tho  rounded 
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foi  m  of  the  cleteettiry  intersecting  vault.  The  tracery  of  the  clerestory 
windows  is  also  peculiar  in  euch  a  situation,  and  altogether  there  is  a 
southern  feeling  about  the  whole  design  which  we  miss  at  Leon. 

Oviedo  is  another  example  of  the  same  class,  and  generally  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Spanish  cathedrals  which  were  commenced  in  the  first 
half  of  the  13th  century  are  all  more  or  loss  distinctly  French  in 
design.  But  again  the  Spaniards  were  working  themselves  free  from 
their  masters,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  century  and  during  the  next 
erected  a  class  of  ehurchos  with  wide  naves  and  widely  spaced  piers 
which  were  very  unlike  anything  to  bo  found  in  France;  and,  if  they 
cannot  be  considered  as  original,  their  affinities  must  bo  looked  for 
rather  in  Italy  than  to  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Among  these  churches  the  moat  remarkable  gi-oup  is  that  still  exist- 


8  during  the  14th  century  to  have 


1  Barcelona.  That  city 
had  a  season  of  great  prosperity, 
when  the  cathedral  and  other 
churches  were  rebuilt  on  a  scale 
of  great  magnificence,  and  with 
especial  jeference  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  laity  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  litur- 
gical wants  of  the  clergj-.  The 
cathedral  seems  to  have  been 
commenced  about  1208  and  tiecn 
tolerably  far  advanced  in  13129. 
Its  internal  length  is  alxiut 
300  ft.,  its  width,  exclusive  of 
the  side-chapels,  about  85  ft.,  so 
that  it  is  not  a  large  chureli, 
but  is  remarkable  for  the  light- 
ness and  wide  spacing  of  its 
piers,  and  generally  for  the 
elegance  of  its  details.  Looked 
at  &om  a  purely  aesthetic  point 
of  view,  it  has  neither  the 
gtsndeur  nor  solemnity  of  the 
older  and  more  solid  stylo ;  but 
gloom  and  grandeur  are  not  necessary  accompaniments  (if  a  city  church, 
and  where  cheerfulness  combined  with  elegance  are  considered  appro- 
priate, few  examples  more  fully  meet  these  conditions  than  this  church. 
Considerable  effect  is  obtained  by  the  buttresses  of  the  nave  Ireing 
originally  designed,  as  was  so  frequently  the  case  in  the  south  of  France, 
as  internal  features,  and  the  windows  being  small  are  not  seen  in  the 
general  perspective.  ITiis  supplies  the  requisite  appearance  of  strength, 
in  which  the  central  piers  are  rather  deficient,  while  the  reiiefition  of 
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till'  Hi<lf-<-hHyrf?lH,  two  in  ♦•acli  Ijhv,  ^tcs  that  perspective  whieb  tbt? 
wi<l»'  hjKnin^  of  th«.*  «:*»-ntnil  8iip(H>rt8  fails  to  supply.  Altogether  the 
fli>i<rii  M'ciMs  vfi'v  friin  fully  snulietl.  and  the  result  is  more  aatudactorv 
tliiiii  ill  Mii»st  Spuii.^li  r-hurrhfjh. 

TIh*  syhteiii  w}iirh  w<u4  inrri)(luf«<l  in  this  cathedral  was  carried  a 

step  further  in  Sta.  ]&Iaria  del  Mar  (1328- 
1:^83).  There  the  central  vanlt  was  made 
sfjuare  ami  quadripartite,  as  was  frequently 
th«.'  ea^e  in  Italy :  the  vault  of  the  aisles 
oMoii^.  oTi  exactly  the  ojntrary  principle  to 
r,  M       tliat  adnptcd  in  the  north  of  Europe.    Again, 

W       '  '^        T       h«'\\ evrr,  the  equilibrium  is  to  some  extent 

rt.'storcd  by  each  bay  cimtaining  three  side- 

«h;qN'l.s.  though  the  e fleet  would  have  been 

U-ttt^r  if  these  liad  been  deeper  and  more 

impiDrtant.     Such  a  design  is  inappropriate 

whi'ii  a   choir  is  necessarily   introduced  to 

l^ii-  ^^     M|i;iratt.*  tlie  clergA'  from  the  laity,  but  for  a 

|W  *^;p     (-•ai^ro^ational  chui*ch  it  is  superior  to  most 

'    *  '■'*'       «»thi.-r  designs  of  the  middle  ages. 

A  third  church,  Sta.  Maria  del  Ti  (1329- 
l:{.i-) ),  carries  this  piinciple  one  step  farther 
This  time,  however,  evidently  borrowed 
fii'iii  surh  chuix-hes  as  those  of  Alby  (woodcut 
Nn.  ,V)1)  «»r  Toulouse  (wootlcut  No.  1^08).  It 
has  lieen  earni*(l  tiut  with  the  utmost  sim- 
l»lii-i!y.  The  clear  internal  length  is  nearly 
*J«»0  ft.,  tlie  eh'ar  width  upwards  of  60  ft 
Sutli  a  church  would  easily  contain  2000 
Nvnrshii»|Ki>»  seateil  where  all  could  see  and 
hi  ar  all  that  was  going  on.  Though  it  may 
l>.-  (Ktii-ii-nt  iu  snme  of  tlit>se  |K>etio  elements 
which  eliaim  so  much  in  our  northern 
thu relies,  tlu-re  i.>  a  simple  grandeur  in  the 
lU'sign  whicli  rt»m|»rusjites  for  the  loss. 

The  ("'nlh'j'iate  (  hureh  at  Manresa  is  verv 
similar  in  design  to  Sta.  Maria  del  Mar,  only 
i-arrie<l  a  Mep  further,  and  in  the  wrong 
direviit»n.  From  wall  to  wall  it  is  lOt^  ft. 
wide,  and  2oi>  ft.  li»ng.  and  is  thus  so  com- 
li;in»tivrly  shoit  that  we  mis**  the  ix^rs|KVtive 
whiih  is  the  givat  cliarm  in  northern  cjithe- 
ihals.  Still  if  it  weri'  nt»t  that  the  eentral  aisle  is  bliK-kt-d  up  by  the 
ehuir,  as  is  u.  ual  in  Si»iiin.  it  wv»uKl  K-  a  very  noble  church.  Its 
iM'Utral  aisl«'.  whi<"h  posMss»s  a  clear  wi»lih  i»f  .'>0  ft.,  would  Iv  a  veiy 


(•>!.     M:i    M.ni.i  iM  M.I  .  |li:ii  1-ii.t 
lMt»in  >t...!      >v,i'..    ;«ii'J'    1  ■  I    :■ 
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noble  place  of  aseembly  for  a  congregation.  There  is,  at  the  samu 
time,  a  simplicity  and  propriety  about  its  details  and  tho  arrangement 
of  it«  apee  which  have  seldom  been  surpassed,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  charact«nBtic  of  Spam 


The  Spaniards  lutving  once  gnuqx^l  the  idea  of  tliesy  spacious 
vaulted  halls,  and  found  out  the  means  of  const i-i noting  them,  they 
carried  the  principle  far  beyond  anything  on  this  side  of  tlic  I'yrenees. 

VOL.  It.  !• 
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Their  mo.^t  i«uccoBKfiil  effort  in  this  ilirectioD  wae  at  Gterona.  The 
choir  of  a  church  of  tlie  iieoiil  French  pnttern  had  been  erected  there  in 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  (1312?), 
but  it  had  remained  unfinished  till  1416. 
ivlien  after  maeh  consultation  it  was  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  the  design  of  a  certain 
Guillcmio  Itoffiy.  who  propoaed  to  add  a 
nave  without  pillars,  of  the  same  breadth 
Its  the  centre  and  inde-aislee  of  the  choir.  As 
will  lie  cfcn  from  the  plan,  it  consists  of  a 
Imll  pmctically  of  two  squares,  the  clear 
width  Wing  7-!  ft.  the  length  160  ft.  Con- 
Kidoring  that  40  ft.  is  about  the  normal  width 
of  the  nuYLtt  of  the  largext  French  and  Eng- 
lish cnthed  rain,  Hueh  a  epanis  gigantic,  thon^ 
with  the  internal  buttresses  of  tho  dde  dtar 
jK'la  it  prei^nted  no  great  difficulty  of  ooo- 
utruetiim.  Indeed,  when  we  remember  that 
in  their  vaulted  hallN  the  Itumami  bad  ad<^it«d 
F)0  ft.  (vol.  i.  p.  2114)  as  the  normal  span  of 
their  interw.-f'ting  ^•aMItJ^,  it  is  not  ita  novelty 
(-i.  pi.iu  ••f  (-..iii.-it:.!  ,M  <;.r,.ij.i.  or  nieehaiiieal  lioldneas  that  should  autprise 
IIS  Ku  much  m  it8  appropriateness  for  Chris- 
tian ncii-ship.  As  mifflil  be  expii'ti-d,  there  is  a  little  awkwardnen  in 
the  jiiiii-tion  of  the  two  designs.  It  in  easy  to  see  what  an  <^portnnity 
the  eii.stt'111  end  <if  tlie  gri'iit  niive  iiffirL-d  to  a  tme  artiat,  and  bowa 
Northciri  ureliilect  wmild  hiive  avftihil  himself  of  it,  and  by  canopie* 
and  stiitni'Hor  iKiintiiif^  iiiive  made  it  a  mafiter]iieoc  of  deooraticm.  It 
is  tw  iimcli  to  ex|Mtl.  this  in  Spiiii :  but  it  pR)l«bly  was  origitiaUy 
jiainted.  iir  iit  least  int<'tidi-d  l<>  \k:  Othvrwixe  it  is  almost  impoanUe 
to  un.liTKtand  the  JiltstiKv  of  Ktring-iiiui-Nes  or  architectural  fraininp 
thri'iighout.  But,  Kuih  us  it  stands,  the  church  at  Gcrona  mtiat  be 
Iwikid  iii«iii  Ji9  line  <if  the  most  Kuei-cssful  designs  of  the  middle 
agm.  an<l  tni{-  of  the  inirnt.  uriginal  in  Spain. 

Thi'  I'iiiilxii'ici  had  somewhat  gone  out  of  fashion  in  the  Nortli  ot 
Spain  in  the  l.'ilh  (H'litnry,  and  with  lhei«e  wry  wide  navea  had  become 
not  only  difficult  to  inn  struct,  lnit  Homewhiit  inappropriate. 

Still  ihire  art-  ejtaiii|ilis,  such  iis  that  at  \'aU'Ucia  (woodcut Koi  6B6), 
which,  externiilly  at  lesist.  are  very  noble  objects.  The  t^urdi  at 
\'ak-inia  seiins  to  luive  Ixii-n  erected  in  1404,  and  probably  it  was 
originally  intended  to  have  ailded  a  spire  or  external  roof  of  some  sort 
lo  the  octagon.  iSt  ciiniplftcd.  the  tower  would  hare  been  a  noble 
centnil  feature  to  any  church,  though  hardly  so  perfect  in  design  as 
that  of  the  old  cathedral  at  Salamanca  (woodcut  No.  0C8). 

Of  alxiut  the  same  age  (Uni  i  i«  the  great  cathedral  of  Seville,  the 
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largest  and  in  Bomc  respects  tho  grandoat  of  medieeval  cathedrals 
Its  plan  can  however  hardl}  be  sail  to  be  Gothic  as  it  was  erected 
on  tho  site  of  the  mosque  which  was  clf'ared  awav  to  make  room 


for  it,  and  Wiis  of  exactly  the  Bume  dimensions  in  plan  (woodcut  No. 
687).  It  consists  of  a  parallelt^am  416  ft.  by  298.  exclusive  of 
the  Bepulchral  chapel  behind  the  altar,  which  is  »  cinquo-ccnto  addi- 
tion. It  thus  covers  about  1 20,000  sq.  ft.  of  ground,  more  than  a  third 
in  excess  of  the  cathedral  at  Toledo  (75.000),  and  more  than  Milirn 
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(108,000  ft  )  «hicl  next  to  Seville  is  the  lai^est  of  medite\al  crea- 
tions. The  central  aislL  is  jC  fL  'wide  from  centre  to  centre  of  the 
columns  the  aile  aisles  40  ft  in  the  oicact  prt  portion  of  7  to  10,  or 
of  the  s  lo  of  an  ir  iscelcs  rigl  t  angled  triangle  to  the  hvpothenuae. 


Ah  will  lie  exjilainttl  horisiftei',  ihls  is  the  profiortion  arrived  at  from 
the  introduction  of  an  octnginial  domi?  in  tlic  centre  of  the  bnilding. 
though  it  may  have  arisen  here  from  the  existence  of  an  octagonal 
court  in  the  centre  of  the  niusqnc ;  hut,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  a  far 
more  agreeable  proportion  than  the  double  dimension  generally  adopted 
by  Gothic  architects,  and  probably  the  imwt  pleasing  that  ha«  yet  been 
hit  upon.  Cnfortunately  no  section  of  the  cathedral  has  been  pub- 
lished, bnt  the  nave  is  Kaid  to  lie  14.">  ft.  in  height,  and  the  side-aisles 
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ueem  to  be  in  as  pleasing  proportion  to  it  in  height  as  they  are  in 
plan,  so  that,  though  different  from  the  usually  received  notions  of 
what  a  Gothic  design  should  be,  it  is  an  invention  that  would  well 
bear  to  have  been  followed  further.  Terhaps  it  might  have  been  had 
it  not  come  so  late.  The  cathedral  was  only  finished  about  1520,  when 
St  Peter's  at  Komo  was  well  advanced. 
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I'lau  of  Githtilrul  at  SevilU-.    Scale  100  ft  to  1  in. 


The  architect  of  this  noble  building  is  not  known,  but  he  was 
probably  a  German  acting  under  Spanish  inspiration,  as  at  Milan  we 
find  a  Gorman  carrying  out  an  Italian  design  with  just  that  admixture 
of  foreign  feeling  which  seems  to  prevail  at  Seville.  W  hen,  however,  we 
consider  what  was  done  at  Barcelona  so  shortly  before,  or  at  Segovia 
so  soon  afterwards,  we  need  hardly  be  surprised  if  a  Spanish  archi- 
tect really  built  this  cathedral  also.  Those  features  which  to  us  have 
a  foreign  aspect  may  really  be  j)eculiarities  forced  upon  him  by  having 


-•pasish:  AJUTHmrxTTRi. 
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i:  -tni'  !u>>  'TaiT'iEi  ti  'ht:  Ihtt^-iit,  mam]jK,  and.  cher?  mj  be  form  in 
LuuiltnULii  ir^'ii."w;r!ir^  i«r>':«i  iT'un.  )b»riiili  ^sunplies  with  whkJi 
w  t.-=r  a-.t  *■  Sioiiliiir  m  wi-Ji  -Jiiiw  wiuirh.  the  X>}nh«Fn  prurincM 
li:riT.rtt  ^' m.  Fmni:!:.  V^nz,  "t  -iiis  iw  it  amy.  Spain  nciT  wiell  fc«l 
i  •niriiwini  wiiii'ii  Qj  i^ertainlv  the  bugwt  of  those 
tf  V'-L  k»  5tr  iiiijr»  'jrifiiiul  in  'ioHgu  thuL  Toledo 
lil-  in-hr.T  Fr^oi-.h.  inJfriEni^.  Tlwiife  r«tiKtrka  Apply 
r.  Wt'^'m^i'.lv  rt  ocvvr  ir.kit  '.vmpl«t«d,  uid  thuK 
.-.Lwi  wtrf  ■rrvi.TjT'i  *j  L«i;«  ia  the  style  that  their 
plttik-iii^r  in  Stih  ■-■r  cutusmi: lively  »ppn^mtt. 


t  iT-.u^  t  .^piuii:^  (rr-'Chi--  w:k«  [i;>t  Uiaj  r«iDark;kbl«  thiUi  thiwe 
which  pr«.vded  it,  onJ 
p^rhapu  more  original. 
At  the  time  when 
•>ilier  Contincnbkl  na- 
ti>>D^  were  taming  their 
uttentioQ  to  the  intnv 
Jnctiun  of  the  elufsuMl 
riylce.  Spain  «till  olui^ 
to  the  oM  traditions, 
and  actoally  conuuenccd 
Gothic  cathedrals  in  the 
I'-th  century.  A  new 
cutheitnd  was  deigned 
in  the  yc«r  1513,  fat 
SUaiuaoca,  to  snperBede 
the  old  t>ne ;  and  another 
verj-  similar  both  in  di- 
mensionii  and  style  was 
commenced  at  St^ovia 
in  1523.'  Both  thefie 
ch)irchL-e  are  practically 
five-aisled,  bnt  as  they 
have  three  fi'ee  aisles 
and  two  ranges  of  cha- 
peltt  between  tho  inter- 
nal buttresses,  making* 
itemal  length  of  twice  that 
ith  their  internal  proportions. 


ividth  of  lliOft.  w 
,  no  fault  in  to  bo  found 


i-lnircli  of  m  Kuntui'li':  ut  Purii    tlii«G  <if  llic  Spnnuh  cxBui|>li'S,  Uie  iktaili 
lu.'iwfi   lilt    lute   OH   1,5:!2,  mid,  I  of  till' FroK-h  ohtiTcli  an- (tir  more  esen- 
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Bnt  their  details  want  that  pimty  and  Hubordicatioii  so  ohaiscteristiD 
of  the  earlier  styles. 

Their  great  peculiarity,  however,  consiBtB  in  the  extreme  richness 
and  elaboration  of  their  vaults.  In  this  respect  they  more  resemble 
St.  Jacques,  Ijii'ge  (woodcut  No.  419),  and  some  of  the  late  German 
charches,  than  anything  to  be  found  nearer  homu.  But,  wherever  de- 
rived from,  the  practice  of  thus  ornamenting  the  vaiilta  at  this  late  date 
contrasts  singularly  with  what  was  done  in  earlier  stages  of  the  style. 

One  of  the  defects  of  Spanish  architecture,  after  the  earliest  ex- 
amples in  the  round-arched  forms,  is  the  poverty  of  its  vaulte.  Gene- 
rally they  are  like  those  of  the  French  ;  but  owing  to  the  vast  extent 
they  attained  at  Geruna,  Mani-esa,  and  oUowhcre,  the  one  lean  rib  in 
the  centre  and  the  absence  of  any  ridge-rib  make  themsulvea  more 
painfiiUy  felt  tliiin  even  in  the  French  eiyimplcH.  ^V'hen  in  the  Itith 
century  the  architects  tried  to  obviate  this  defect,  it  was  not  done  as  in 
England  by  constructive  lines  representing  the  arches,  but  by  waving 
curved  lines  spread  capriciously  over  the  vault,  wliich  was  thus  cer- 
tainly enriched,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  adome<l. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  the  late  Gothic  architects  aimed  at  the 
introduction  of  new  principles  not  perhaps  in  tin,  best  taste,  but  still  so 
striking  a«  to  merit  attention  In 
the  church  at  Villena  (1498-loll) 
for  instance,  all  the  columns  ai^ 
ornamented  with  spiral  flutings  so 
boldly  executed  as  to  be  very  effec 
live ;  and  as  thiu  spiral  omamtut 
■8  consistently  carried  throughout 
the  design,  and  the  parts  are  sufli 
ciently  massive  not  to  look  weak 
ened  in  consequence,  the  whole  de- 
sign must  he  admitted  to  Ix,  both 
pleasing  and  original. 

The  exteriors  of  these  16thccntur\  chunhes  have  a  much  more 
modem  look  than  their  interiors,  Fr  m  the  buttresses  being  internal, 
the  external  wjjlls  are  perfcctl>  flit  generally  terminating  upwards 
by  a  cornice  more  or  less  elasMcal  in  design  Ihc  windows  are  fre- 
quently witliout  tracer}-,  and  are  ornamented  with  iialconies,  and 
Keuaissancc  ornaments  are  cften  intermixed  with  those  of  Gothic 
form  in  a  manner  more  picturesque  than  constructive  At  times,  how- 
ever, they  exhibit  such  a  goigeeus  exuberance  of  fmcy  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  admiring,  tbjugh  we  feel  at  tlie  same  time  that  it 
would  be  heresy  to  the  principles  of  corrcet  criticism  to  say  that  such 
a  style  waa  Intimate. 

Among  the  minor  examples  of  the  age,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  church  or  chapel  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes  at  Toledo,  built  by 
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Fefdinand  and  Isabella  as  a  sepulchral  chapel  for  themselves,  though 
not  used  for  that  purpose.  It  is  thus  the  exact  counterpart  of  our 
Henry  VIl.'s  chapel,  and  of  the  church  at  Brou  in  Bresse.  As  its 
founders  were  at  the  time  of  its  erection  among  the  richest  and  most 
prosperous  sovereigns  in  Europe,  all  that  wealth  could  do  was  lavished 
on  its  ornamon tuition.  It  is  as  rich  as  our  example,  and  richer  than 
the  French  one.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  palm  must  be  awarded  the 
English  architect.  There  is  more  constructive  skill,  and  the  con- 
struction is  better  expressed,  at  ^^'estminster,  than  either  at  Toledo  or 
Brou ;  though  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  that  the  money  in  all  these  cases 
might  have  been  better  expended  on  a  larger  and  purer  style  of  art. 

Some  parts  uf  the  church  of  San  Miguel  at  Xeres  exceed  even  this 
in  richness  and  elaborateness  of  ornament,  and  surpass  anything  found 
in  Northern  cathedrals,  unless  it  be  the  tabernacle- work  of  some  tombs, 
or  the  screens  of  some  chapels.  In  these  it  is  always  applied  to 
small  and  merely  oraamental  parts.  In  Spain  it  is  frequently  spread 
over  a  whole  church,  and  thus,  wliat  in  a  mere  subordinate  detail 
would  be  beautiful,  on  such  a  scale  becomes  fatiguing,  and  is  decidedly 
in  very  bad  taste. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  to  enumerate  or  describe  the  other 
cathedrals  of  Spain,  or  the  numerous  conventual  or  collegiate  churches, 
many  of  which  are  still  in  use,  with  their  cloisters  and  conventual 
buildings  nearly  complete.  In  this  respect  Spain  is  nearly  as  rich  as 
France ;  while  she  possesses,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  a  larger 
number  of  importiuit  parochial  churches  than  that  country,  though 
inferior  in  that  respect  to  England.  The  laity  seem  during  the  middle 
ages  to  have  been  of  more  importance  in  the  Spanish  Church  than 
they  were  north  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  tendency  of  the  architecture 
therefore  was  to  provide  for  their  accommodation.  If,  however,  any 
such  feeling  then  existed,  it  was  carefully  st^imped  out  by  the  Inqui- 
sition after  the  fall  of  Granada.  It  would  be  interesting,  however, 
to  trace  it  biick,  and  try  to  ascertiiin  the  cause  whence  it  arose.  Was  it 
that  tlie  Aryan  blood  of  the  Goths  was  then  more  prevalent,  and  that 
the  Iberian  race  has  since  become  more  dominant?  \Miatever  the 
cause,  it  is  one  of  those  problems  on  which  architecture  may  hope  to 
throw  some  light,  and  to  which,  consequently,  it  is  most  desirable 
that  the  attention  of  architects  should  be  turned. 

MoRRSCO  SrvLK. 

\Vhile  Gothic  churches  were  being  erected  under  French  influence 
in  the  north  and  centre  of  Spain,  another  style  was  developing  itself 
under  Moorish  influence  in  the  south,  which  in  the  hands  of  a  more 
artistic  j^eople  than  the  Spaniards  might  have  become  as  beautii^l  as 
any  other  in  Euroi-)e.     It  failed,  however,  to  attain  anything  like  com- 
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pleMnesB,  primarily  becanBe  the  Spaniards  were  incapable  of  elaborating 
any  artistic  forms,  but  also  t>erhape  because  the  two  races  came  to 
hate  one  another,  and  the  dominant  people  to  abhor  whatcTcr  belonged 
to  those  they  were  so  cruelly  persecuting. 

If  we  knew  more  of  (ho  ethnic  relations  of  the  Moors,  who  con- 
quered Spain  in  the  8th  century,  we  might  perhaps  bo  able  to  pre- 
dicate whether  it  were  posaible  for  such  dissimilar  parents  to  produce 
a  fertile  hybrid.  It  Hoems  certain,  however,  that  the  Moors  did  not 
belong  to  any  Turanian  race,  or  traces  of  their  tombs  would  be  found ; 
but  none  snuli  exist.  Nor  did  they  belong  to  any  of  tho  great  building 
races,  for  during  the  whole  of  their  sojoTirn  in  Spain  they  showed  no 
constructive  ability,  no  skill  in  arrangement  of  plans,  and  no  desire  for 
architectural  magnificence.  But  they  were  a  rich,  luxurious,  and  refined 
people,  possessing  an  Innate  knowledge  of  colour  and  an  exquisite. per- 
ception of  the  beauty  of  form  and  detail.  I'hey  were,  in  fact,  among 
the  most  perfect  omamentistH  we  are  acquainted  with,  but  they  were 
not  architects.  Had  the  inhabitants  of  Toledo  from  the  11th  century 
been  French,  or  any  Celtic  race,  the  combination  of  their  constructive 
skill  with  the  taste  in  detail  of  the  MoorB  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
produce  the  happiest  results.  As  it  was,  after  a  fow  feeble  efforts  the 
stylo  died  out,  but  not  without  leaving  some  very  remarkable  speci- 
mens of  architectural  art,  though  on  a  small  scale.  They  were  also 
only  in  perishable  plaster,  which,  though  well  suited  to  the  style  of 
the  Moors,  is  a  material  which  no  architectural  people  ever  would  have 
employed. 

As  might  bo  expected,  the  principal  examples  of  this  stylo  are  to  be 
found  in  or  about  Toledo,  but  specimens  exitit  in  almost  every  province 
of  Spain  up  to  the  very  roots  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  its  influence  is  often 
felt  in  the  extreme  richness  of  ornamentation  into  which  the  architects 
of  Spain  were  often  betrayed,  even  when 
expressing  themselves  in  Gothic  or  Ite- 
naissancc  det.iils. 

Among  the  examples  at  Toledo  (he 
two  best  interiors  seem  to  bo  the  church  of 
Sta.  Maria  la  Blanca  and  that  of  Nucstra 
Senora  del  Transito,  both  originally  built 
as  synagogues,  though  afterwards  ap- 
propriated to  Christian  purposes.  The 
first  is  said  to  have  been  erected  in 
the  12th  centuiy,  and  was  appropriated 
by  the  Christians  in  1405.  As  will  bo 
Been  by  tho  plan,  it  is  an  irregular 
quadrangle,  about  87  ft  by  65  in  width  .*S!;n  ^."^5"^™  w^i™ 
across  the  centre,  and  divided  into  five 
aisles  by  oct^onal  piers  siipporting  horsenhoe  arches.     Above  these 


I.-,     '11.- 
.■Iy|....l.. 


-;  ■  V.  :y.;ifti.n;iy..f  the  ta^k  Iviiig  tHu» 
^.:  .-  ii-;ii  >]iiiij.  ■■n  tlii-  Ctmirary.  hi-vit 
■I.  :i,..  i'H  W.I.  ^ilwiiYs  >.t'n  tent  with  an 
t'.  ..ill'ii^-  f.>r  11..  iii^'i-nniiy  to  design,  tiiid 
(  iis  111- ■]i;iiiii-.il  i-^itRiiix-s  into  artistic 
int.-  f;..iil.i  j.liiywitL  tliiir  style,  and  con- 
;.'  I  lip.iiKTs  ..liKiiiil :  till-  fiothio  arcliitti'te, 
I'l  iv.rk  ]\]if  im  n,  and  tlicir  restilt  appttils 
-lilt-;  t!iMii}.-li  in  d..iii-;  Ml  tlioy  fn-inicntly 
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which  are  so  pleaeing 


neglected  the  polieh  and  lighter  graces  uf  style 
in  the  Bemi-Asiatic  art  of  the  South  of  Spain. 

llie  other  8j-nag<^e—  del  Tninaito— wo  know  waa  eomplet 
136C.  It  ia  merely  a.  large 
room,  of  plca«ing  proportion, 
the  walla  of  which  are  plain 
and  solid  up  to  ahout  three- 
fourths  of  their  height. 
Above  this  a  clercBtory  ad- 
mits the  light  in  a  manner 
singularly  agreeable  in  a 
hot  climate.  The  roof  ih  of 
wood,  of  the  form  called  Ar- 
Ininado  in  Spain,  from  its 
being  something  in  the  fonii 
of  an  inverted  trough— with 
conpled  tie-beams  across,  m 
that,  though  elegant  in  do- 
tail,  it  has  no  constrnctivc 
lit,  and  the  whole  depends 


for  its  effect,'  like  all  Mooriuh  work 


its  oi'namcntiil  details. 


'  Tho  room  calW  I'lifsnimfo  in  the  Univcrsitj  of  Aloiln  (nee  wowicut  87,  vol.  iii.) 
U  or  prrciaelf  similar  design  lo  tliis,  onl;  mnicil  out  vilL  Renuimnncc  inattail  of 
Hootiitli  (ti:tnil. 
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All  the  churches  wc  know  of  in  this  style  date  within  the  period 

comprised  between  the  &n  of  Toledo  (1085)  and  that  of  Granada 
(141)2).  During  that  time  tlie  Moore  were  still  sufficiently  powerful 
to  bo  respected  and  tlieir  art  tolerated.  After  tlicir  czpuliiion  from 
their  last  etroiighold,  fear  being  removed,  bigotry  became  triumphant, 
and  persecution  followed,  not  only  of  the  peojjle  and  their  religioQi 
but  of  evcrj-tliing  lliat  recalled  either  to  remembrance. 

It  is  possible  that  some  larger  and  more  important  churches  than 
tliose  we  now  find  were  erected  during  this  period  in  this  style  ;  but  if 
tw,  they  have  perished. 
One  of  tlie  largest  at  To- 
ledo, San  Bartolomeo, 
liiis  an  a])8C  (woodcut 
No.  fi92),  little  more  than 
:JOft.  across  over  all,  and 
otherfi,  such  as  Santa  Fe, 
iSanta  Leocadia,  San  En- 
genio.  or  Santa  Isabel, 
are  all  smaller.St.  VreuU 
alone  being  of  about  the 
na^um  dimensions  with 
St.  Bartolomeo.  The  de- 
coration of  the  apse  of 
the  lalter  will  afford  a 
fair  idea  of  the  style  of 
detail  adopted  iu  these 
churches.  For  brick 
architecture  it  is  singu- 
larly appropriate.  It 
admits  of  more  or  less 
light,  as  may  Ije  re- 
[iiired.  It  is  crowned 
,'  by  a  coinice  of  pleasing 
profile,  and  the  whole 
is  simpler  and  better 
tlian  the  many-bnttreea- 
ed  and  pinnacled  apses 
of  the  Gothic  architects, 
wi.  To»tr«Il«™.    JVunViLiiAmil.  ^    '^°^°   plcturesque 

example,  though  not  ao 
pure  as  that  last  quoted,  is  found  in  the  little  chapel  of  llumanejos  in 
I'^stremadum  (woodcut  No.  lina).  As  will  be  observed  from  the  wood- 
cut, there  is  some  13th-ceiitury  tracery  in  itw  windows,  thus  revealing 
it«  date  as  well  as  betraying  ils  origin,  and  but  for  which  it  might 
almost  be  mistaken  for  an  cxamjiie  of  pnie  Siimcenio  architcctiin.'. 
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This  is  even  more  the  case  in  a  beautifnl  chapel  in  the  monastery 
of  the  Hnelgas,  near  BiirgoB,  which,  were  it  not  for  some  Gothic  foliage 
of  the  14th  century,  introduced  where  it  can  hardly  be  observed,'  might 
easily  pasn  for  a  fragment  of  the  Alhambra,  The  same  is  tine  of  many 
parts  of  the  churches  at  Seville.  That  of  La  Feria,  for  instance,  and 
the  apse  of  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  at  falatayud,  are  purely  in 
this  style,  and  most  beautiful  and  elaborate  specimens  of  their  class. 

Very  pleasing  examples,  of  the  adaptation  of  Moorish  art  to  Phris- 
tian  puiposes  are  to  l>e 
found  in  various  churches 
throughout  Spain.  That 
of  St.  Kcman  at  Toledo ' 
is  a  very  pleasing  anil 
pure  example  of  the  style, 
butneitherso  picturesque 
nor  so  characteristic  as 
that  at  Ilescafi  f wood- 
cut No.  C94).  not  far 
from  Madrid,  which. 
though  differing  essen- 
tially from  any  C'Othic 
steeple,  is  still  in  every 
part  appropriately  de- 
signed, and,  notwith- 
standing its  Btronglv 
markc-d  horizontal  lines, 
l^  no  rawms  deficient  in 
that  aspiring  cliaracfer 
so  admirable    in   tlothit* 

Another  remnrkabk- 
example  is  the  tower  and 
nx.f  of  the  church  of  tit. 
Paul,  Siiragoza.  II  in  wi 
unlike  anything  else  in 
Europe,  that  it  might 
pass  for  a  church  in  the 
Crimea  or  the  steppes  of     sa.i,  st  e«ui.  Sanmoin.   Knim  Viiia  Amii. 

Tartar}-.    As  if  to  add  to 

its  foreign  aspect,  the  tiles  of  the  roof  are  colonied  and  glazed,  thi 
rendering  the  contrast  with  Oolhic  art  Kfrongi-r  (ban  even  that 
sented  in  the  details  and  forms  of  the  architecture. 

'  An  engiavw-^  ot  tlii^  tijwcr  is  p 
l»gv  225,  Rccompanicil  with  k  very  c 
siTle  U>  lie  tujmd  in  Tolnln. 


■ipiNTf^a  AiifHETEcrUBt 


Pin  a 


rV  ^hniT^ii  if  7T.  Tbom^  j£  Tilaio  hM»a  mwer  m  perfrctlr  Mooritih 
ji  ui  -R.  b-'itUa.  -imr  bur  ir  jb  inn  ir  migfac  .w  w«ll  be  cloned  UDong 

MijEunbii;  airJutet-Care.  Thiongh- 
im:  .?p>iii  there  *re  many  of  ihe 
Mine  '  JBna.  wtiidi  w^rc  TuuioabtedlT 

■•j*t:iBd  by  tiie  •Ibriatians.  B^^th 
m  diis  iflnmcry  luul  in  Sicily  it  u 
ntiVBT  «&  to  jamme  ctuti  becanfe 
"iiK  -iryli!  .it'  a  bniliiing  is  Moorish. 
■f^'ia  oixrviy  so.  chu  stmcinrie  most 
Vu.iu£  1'  tjw  dmti  wbeB  the  Mix>ts 
pi'i!»s»wt  -jie  ounnDy.  or  to  a  bappy 
i:ii!>;rT?LL  if  -Lay  sanb.  existed,  wben  a 
^unt  -iiiui  mfnully  colt^iaat  reign 
nt^miTT-wI  rhi^m.  co  erett  edifices  (ot 
■j.i'm«:iT.e9  imiier  tiiie  rule  ■>£  dmr 
' .  Iiriaciin  ooniinijrijr*. 

S.oit^rmKiS  we  find  Moorish  dc- 
-a:!s  tiiii.r<i  rip  with  thiitie  of  Gothic 
ir-.-iii::ei.'nir»  Ln  x  m.-tnni^r  eUewhete 
-Liikn''wii.,if  tiLr  in^buii.'e  in.  thecUior- 
wiv.  ifl.  wi>jd».T«  No,  OL'ti,  fr\jta  the 
h<:'ii:«^':f  the  AbhihiAt  Vaheticia.  The 
wr;,  ,,i.ir.:,rk  is  of  purely  Mi.virish  de- 
■fhca.  tbtt  stone-work  of  the  lud  nn- 
^4aish  ^n.'bitKtis.  idio^ther  making 
ff^l^i^  rLiD  bieaaciful.  at   leust    in  an 
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MOSASTIO  BOILDISUS. 

As  already  mentioned,  to  most  of  tlio  great  churclios  described  above 
there  were  attaclicd  mo- 
nastic establishments  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with 
them  in  dignity.and  orna- 
mented in  an  equal  degree. 
Most  of  these,  too,  had 
chapter-houses,  generally 
square  vaulted  apart- 
metita,  not  equal  in  ori- 
ginality or  magnificence 
with  those  of  England,  but 
very  superior  to  anj-thing 
found  in  France.  The  most 
ornamental  part  of  these 
is  generally  the  screen  of 
triple  arches  by  which 
they  open  on  the  cloister. 
Infernally  they  are  now 
generally  plain,  but  thoy 
may  have  been  adorned 
with  wooden  stalLii  and 
furniture,  which  have 
since  disappeared. 

More  important  than 
these  are  the  cloisters  to 
which  they  were  attached 
— thcpofio  of  the  convent, 
which  in  such  a  climate 
08  that  of  Spain  was  an 
indispe  nsableadjunct,and 
much  more  appropriate 
than  a  covered  arcade  ever  was  or  could  be  in  m\v  northern  climate. 


Burgca.    Fniiii  Villa  Amil, 


SPANISH  ARCHITECTUKE. 


The  Spanish  an-hitc^s  eeem.  in  ronseqncnce,  to  have  rcrvelled  in 
the  designs  of  their  cloiiilere,  and  from  the  simple  arcade  of  Geroiu 
(HIT)    to   the  cxubewnt    ca]>riee   of  San  Jwan  de   Iob  Reyes,   thej- 


form  a  series  of  eiampli*  i 
Spanish  art :  perhaps  mort 
are  attached. 

The  fcvonrite  form  <.■( 
of  France  ■  woodcut  No.  'J 
coupled  coliimn»^  on  the  • 


.■mpleiely 


illuBtrative  of  the  pn^ress  of 
en  the  chnrches  to  which  thev 


the  earlier  examples,  like  those  in  the  South 
!'.<^  I.  is  thut  of  an  open  arcade  supported  on 
.■apiial.^  of  which  the  architect*  delighted  ti> 
lavish  all  their  powers 
of  variety  and  deeign. 
'I "hat  at  the  convent 
of  the  Huelgas  (wood- 
cut No.  697).  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  car- 
ried out,  and  is  certain- 
ly far  more  appropriate 
than  the  tiaceried  arches 
of  northern  esMnplee, 
which,  without  glazing, 
are  moet  unmeAning. 
During  the  14th  and 
1 5th  centuries  the  Span- 
iards adopted  them,  and 
some  of  the  heet  t>pcci- 
mens  of  their  traceries 
are  to  he  fonnd  in  the 
cloister  arcades.  Hav- 
ing gone  so  far,  ho  wever, 
they  went  on,  and  car- 
ried the  idea  to  its  le- 
^timate  conclusion  1^ 
filling  up  the  whole 
oi)cning  with  a  Bcreen 
eif.       ^  o..in.r.r.r.ii..<i.i    KinM,>;imi  <if  pierced  tnicerj-,    UTie 

most  complete  example 
of  this  BlyU'  is  ilmt  immd  lit  Tiir.izonu  in  Amgon.  The  cloister  itself 
is  in  brick,  hut  tiot  c^en  pliistercd  ;  the  tipenings  are  filled  with  stone 
slabs  pierced  with  the  int«r  varied  and  elegant  Gothic  tracery.  It 
would  seem  a  more  reasonable  plan  to  have  used  stone  for  the  stnic- 
tiire  and  terra  cottu  for  the  opcningis:  but  as  it  is,  the  effect  of  the 
whole  if  t'xtremt'ly  pleuising.  It  is.  however,  more  like  un  Oriental 
than  an  Kuropciin  ile»igii.  and  reveals  as  clearly  as  the  churches  of 
Toledo  the  continued  ]ircsfm-e  of  the  Monr  in  the  land  of  Spain. 


B«.  VIL  Ca.  III. 


MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 


MuN  aPAL  BtnLDiNos. 
Spa  a  does  not  aeem  to  have  possessed,  during  the  middle  ages,  an^ 
mumc  palities  of  suffic  ent    mportance  to  require  buildings  of  an  im- 
portant or  permanent  cliaractor  fur  their  accummodation.     There  are. 


it  is  true  one  or  two  Lo  jas,  or  places  for  the  assembly  of  niurchantB, 
which  are  of  some  magn  fi  nee  But  these  wcio  erected  on  the  very 
vei^e  of  the  Pen,  ssance  nd  betmj  all  the  feebleness  of  an  cxpiriug 
style  That  at  \  al  ncia  s,  pe  hap.  the  best  example.  Internally  it 
vor„  II.  M 


Vtv:  11. 
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and  local  an  asjiect.'  It  also  possesses  the  advantage — mre  in  Spanish 
castles — of  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  tall  rock,  to  which  it  has  been 
fitted  with  almost  Oriental  taste. 

Another  favourable  specimen  is  the  now  ruined  Ciistlc  of  (7oco8.  Its 
tall  towers  and  clustering  turrets  still  attest  its  former  magnificence, 
and  jx)int  to  a  local  style  of  defensive  architecture  differing  from  that 
of  any  other  part  of  Europe,  but  even  more  picturesque  than  the  best 
examples  of  either  Franco  or  England.  The  castle  at  Olite  is  still 
more  local  in  its  style.  jVIany  other  examples  might  bo  quoted ;  but 
they  hardly  belong  to  the  fine-art  branch  of  Architecture,  and  thus 
scarcely  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  though  a  monograph  of 
the  military  architecture  of  Spain  during  the  middle  ages  would  be 
almost  as  interesting  as  that  of  her  ecclesiasticiil  remains. 

'  Tht'jse  were  de»troye<l  by  a  tire  wliieli  oeeuned  about  four  y«irs  ago. 


M    2 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PORTUGAL. 

CONTENTS. 
Church  of  Butulha  —  Alcoba^  —  Belem. 


So  little  attoiitiuii  lias  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
Portugal,  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  it  contains  any  churches 
of  interest  belonging  to  tliat  style.  There  are  certainly  some  splendid 
renuiins  at  Belem  near  liisbon,  and  fragments  at  least  elsewhere; 
but  those  who  have  described  them  are  so  little  qualified  for  the  task 
by  previous  study,  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  reliance  on  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  assertions  regarding  them.  One  church,  however, — 
that  at  Batalha, — has  met  with  a  diflferent  fate,  and  having  arrested  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Mui-j^hy,  '*  the  illustrator  of  the  Alhambra,"  was  drawn 
by  him,  and  i)ublished  in  a  splendid  folio  work  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  As  might  be  supposed  from  the  date  of  the  work,  the  illus- 
trations do  not  quite  meet  the  exigences  of  modem  science,  but  it  is 
at  all  events  one  of  the  best  illustrat^id  churches  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  seems  in  hojiiq  respects  to  be  worthy  of  the  distinction,  being 
certainly  the  finest  church  in  Portugal. 

It  was  erected  by  King  John  of  Portugal,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
made  during  a  battle  with  his  namesake  of  Spain  in  the  year  1385,  and 
was  completed  in  all  essentials  in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  From 
the  plan  (woodcut  No.  701 )  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fonn  of  the  original 
church  is  that  of  an  Italian  biisilica — a  three-aisled  nave  ending  in  a 
transept  with  five  chapels ;  the  whole  length  internally  being  264  ft, 
and  the  width  of  the  nave  72  ft.  4  in.  It  is  therefore  a  small  building 
compared  with  most  of  the  Gothic  churches  hitherto  described.  To 
the  right  of  the  entrance,  under  an  octagonal  canopy  which  once  sup- 
ported a  German  open-work  spire,  are  the  tombs  of  the  founder  and  of 
his  wife  Philipjia,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt ;  beyond  this  the  octagon 
expands  into  a  square,  in  a  very  Eastern  fashion,  to  accommodate  the 
tombs  of  other  members  of  the  royal  family  who  are  buried  around. 
The  wliole  design  of  this  part  is  one  of  the  most  suitable  for  a  family 
sepulchre  to  be  found  anywhere.  The  wonder,  however,  of  tlie  Batalha, 
or  rather  what  would  have  been  so  had  it  been  completed,  is  the  tomb- 
house  which  Emanuel  the  Fortunate  commenced  for  himself  at  the 
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east  end  of  tbe  ciinrclL  Similar  chapels  at  Bui^ob  and  Murcia  have 
already  been  noticed,  bnt  thia  was  to  have  Burpasaed  them  all,  and  if 
completed  would  have  been  the  most  goi^eous  mauBolcum  erected 
daring  the  middle  ages. 

It  is  curious  to  obserre  how  the  tradition  of  the  circular  tomb-house 
behind  the  altar  remained  constant  in  remote  provinces  to  the  latest 
age.  The  plan  of  this  church  is  virtually  that  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  of 
8t.  Benigne  at  Dijon  (wood- 
cuts Nos.  314,  316),  and  of 
other  churches  in  Aquitania. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  by  re- 
moving the  intermediate  walls 
this  basilica  would  become  a 
chevet  church,  complete  ex- 
cept for  the  difference  in  the 
span  of  tho  two  parts.  Had 
the  mausoleum  been  finished, 
the  wall  separating  it  from 
the  church  would  not  im- 
probably have  been  removed. 

The  plan  of  this  tomb- 
honse  is  interesting  as  being 
thatof  tholai^estGothicdomc 
attempted,  and  as  showing 
how  happily  the  flothic  forms 
adapt  themselves  to  this  pnr- 
pose,  and  how  easily  any 
amonnt  of  abutment  may  be 
obtained  in  this  style  witli 
the  utmost  decree  of  lightness 
and  the  most  admirable  play 
of  perspective ;  indeed  no  con- 
structive difficulties  intervene 
to  prevent  this  dome  having 
been  twice  its  present  diame- 
ter (65  ft.)  ;  in  which  case  it 
would  have  fer  surpassed  Sta.  '»'■  "^ 
Maria  del  Fiore  and  all  the 
pBcndo-classical  erections  that  have  s 
Europe. 

Generally  speaking,  neither  the  propoitiona  nor  the  details  of  this 
church  are  good;  it  was  erected  in  a  country  where  the  piinciploa  of 
Gothic  art  were  either  misapprehended  or  unknown,  and  where  a 
lavish  amount  of  expenditure  in  carving  and  ornament  was  thought  to 
be  the  best  means  of  attaining  beauty.     The  church  from  this  cause 


i  disfigured  the  fair  face  of 


\ 
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may  almost  be  considered  a  failure :  its  two  tiepnlchral  chapels  being 
in  fact  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  ports  of  the  strncturi'. 
It  may  l»e  (jl»ser\-eil  also  that  the  opt^n-work  8piro  agrees  much  better 
with  the  semi-Oriental  decoration  of  the  churches  both  of  Burgos  and 
Itatalha  than  with  the  soberer  fi>mi8  of  the  more  Northern  style.  One 
is  almost  temptt'^1  to  fancy  that  the  Germans  borrowed  the  idea  from 
Si>ain  rather  than  that  Sjxiin  imi>orted  it  from  the  North.  Till  wo 
know  m«»re  «.»f  the  ap:^  nf  th(»  csithetlrals  of  Leon,  Oviedo,  and  other 
citirs  in  thr  north  of  Spain,  the  point  cannot  !«  determined;  but  it 
set^ms  In-  n«»  mosins  certain  but  that  further  knowledge  will  o(Mnpel  the 
f  Ioniums  to  resijrn  their  claim  to  this  their  single  alleged  invention  in 
the  jNiintixl  style. 

Next  in  iin]>«>rtanoe  to  the  church  at  I^italha  is  that  at  Aloobaga, 
ccumnriK^Ml  in  the  yrar  114!^.  and  finished  in  1222.  It  is  a  simple  and 
grand  Cistercian  ainK-y-ehnroIi.  nut  unlike  that  at  rontigoy  (woodcut 
No.  ;5?^2)  in  stylf.  its  total  liiijrtli  is  oOo  feit ;  its  height  about  64.  The 
nave  is  divided  tVnm  the  side-aisles  by  12  piers,  the  arches  of  which 
snjiport  vaults  of  the  sime  height  over  the  three  divisions — a  cir- 
eumstaniv  whirh  must  dt'tniet  ciuisidenibly  fn»m  the  beauty  of  its 
pro] H»rt inns.  The  vast  end  is  tenninateil  by  a  chevet  (called  by  the 
Portiij^nu'St'  a  ctnimht)  with  1»  ehajH-ls. 

The  moiiMstiTv  attaelu'd  to  this  church,  formerly  one  of  the  most 
sphndi^l  in  tlu'  world,  wa^  burnt  by  the  French  in  their  retreat  from 
INirtupil. 

At  Coinilua  there  are  still  home  remains  of  Gothic  churchee;  the 
prineipal  of  thrsr  is  the  old  eathednil,  which,  though  much  destroyed, 
still  retains  inaiiv  fratiiivs  liclnnpng  to  the  same  age  as  that  of 
AIcoKk^m. 

In  the  sjiine  town  is  tin-  ehnreh  of  Sta.  Cruz,  rebuilt  by  French 
arehittM'ts  in  tlu'  year  l.MT).  in  the  then  flushionable  flambo^'ant  stylo 
of  tlifir  cniintrv  :  and  in  coinpU'te  contrast  to  this  is  the  small  but 
intercstinji:  liound  (lotliie  elnin-h  of  St.  Siilvador,  erected  about  the 
vcar  I  \i\\K 

Tlir  ehureli  of  tlu'  Convent  at  IMem  near  Iiislx>n,  though  one  of 
the  latist,  was  intiink'd  by  its  founder,  Emmanuel  the  Fortunate, to  be 
one  (»f  tlir  most  sj)lrndid  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  commenced  in  1500. 
but  not  finisli(.<l  till  Inn^  after  the  Kenaissiiuce  had  set  in,  so  liiat  (in 
the  inti'iiur  rs]H-<'ially )  it  is  very  mueh  disfigured  by  inoongmities  of 
every  sort.  Tlir  son t hern  ]M»ital,  however,  is  wholly  in  the  style  of 
the  first  years  of  the  Kith  century,  and  is  as  eliibonito  an  example  of  the 
exulMT.mt  ornamentation  of  that  age  as  («n  l¥>  found  in  the  Penin- 
sula. It  is.  of  courst\  full  of  faults,  and  by  no  means  worthj'  of  imita- 
tion; but  its  richness  in  figurr  scnlptun?  and  in  architectural  carving 
is  v<iy  impressive  an<l  i»lt'asing,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  Ixi  said  against 
its  taste. 
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CX3NVENT  AT  BELEM. 


niseat  o 


3  who  is  bmiliar  with  the  chapel  at  Roslya  can  fail'  to  reoc^- 
le  the  similarity  of  design  and  detail  between  the  two.     The 


Portugneee  example  is  half  a  century  more  modem,  for  which  allowance 
must  be  made.     It  is  also  more  delicate,  as  the  work  of  a  Sinitlieni 
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people  might  be  expected  to  be.  Moreorer^  it  is  the  woric  of  men 
among  whom  the  style  arose,  and  who  consequently  were  more  at 
home  in  it  than  the  Scotch  builder  could  pretend  to  be ;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  these  deductions,  there  is  a  similarity  between  the  style  of 
the  two  buildings  so  remarkable  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  common 
origin. 

The  other  churches  of  Portugal,  such  as  those  of  Braga,  Guima- 
raens,  &c„  seem  to  have  been  of  late  flamboyant  style,  and  generally 
are  so  much  modernised  that  the  little  beauty  they  ever  possessed  is 
concealed  or  destroyed  by  modem  details. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  age  of  the  principal  examples  and  the 
apparent  paucity  of  those  of  an  earlier  age,  it  is  still  possible  that 
FortujKil  mav  contain  much  to  interest  the  archaeol«nst.  But  tia- 
veiling  has  hitherto  Ix^on  inconvenient  and  slow  in  that  country,  and 
it  has  not  yet  been  visited,  or  at  least  described,  by  any  one  familiar 
with  the  peculiarities  of  mediaeval  art,  AVhen  properly  explored,  we 
may  be  surprised  at  the  results  it  contains.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
by  no  means  impossible  that  the  *  Handbook  of  Portugal '  is  correct 
when  it  asserts  tliat  **  There  is  no  European  country-  which  has  less 
interesting  ecclesiology  thiin  Portugal.  There  are  certainly  not  150 
old  churches  in  the  kingdom.  The  French  invasion,  the  great  earth- 
quake, and  the  rage  for  rebuilding  in  the  18th  century,  have  destroyed 
nearly  all/' 

Let  us  hope  it  may  not  be  so,  but  at  present  we  have  little  beyond 
the  hope  to  rely  on. 


> 
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BOOK  VIII. 


ITALY. 


CHAPTEK    I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

CONI'EXTS. 
Division  and  Classification  of  the  MediflDval  Styles  of  Architecture  in  Itiily. 


CHRONOLOGY. 

diarlenuignc A.n.  76^  :  Henry  IV 1056 

Henry  the  Fowler 9\h  ,  Henry  V.  .     .     .           1106 

Otbo  the  Great 936  '  Ix)tbairo  II 1125 

Otbo  II ft7.{     (-onnul  III 1138 

Otbo  III 9'*:{     Frt-derlck  B;u)>ar(rvs;i Il5'i 

Henry  II 1002      Henry  VI 1190 

Conrad  II 1024      Fredmck  II 1212 

Henr>-  III 10.19     CV>nra*lin 1250 


Ira  historian  were  to  propose  to  himself  the  task  of  writing  a  tolerably 
consecutive  narrative  of  the  events  which  occurred  in  Italy  during  the 
middle  ages,  ho  would  probably  find  such  difficulties  in  his  way  as 
would  induce  him  to  abandon  the  attempt.  Venice  and  Genoa  were 
as  distinct  states  as  Spain  and  Portugal.  Florence,  the  most  essen- 
tially Italian  of  the  republics,  requires  a  different  treatment  from  the 
half  German  Milan.  Even  such  neighbouring  cities  as  Mantua  and 
Verona  were  separate  and  independent  states  during  the  most  important 
part  of  their  existence.  Rome  was,  duiing  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  more  European  than  Italian,  and  must  have  a  nan-ative  of  her 
own ;  Southern  Italy  was  a  foreign  country  to  the  states  of  the  north ; 
and  Sicily  has  an  independent  history. 
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The  same  difficnltiefs  though  not  perhaps  to  the  aune  degree,  beset 
the  hLntoriaD  of  art,  and,  if  it  were  proposed  to  describe  in  detail 
all  the  varying  forms  of  Italian  art  dnring  the  middle  ages,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  map  ont  Italy  into  provinces,  and  to  treat  esA  almost 
as  a  separate  kingdom  by  itself.  In  this,  as  in  almost  every  instance, 
however,  the  architectnre  forms  a  better  guide-line  through  the  tangled 
mazes  of  the  labyrinth  than  the  written  record  of  political  events,  and 
those  who  can  rea«l  her  language  have  before  them  a  more  trustworthy 
and  vivid  picture  of  the  past  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other 
means. 

ITie  great  charm  of  the  history  of  mediaeval  art  in  England  is  its 
unity.  It  affords  the  picture  of  a  people  working  out  a  style  from 
chaos  to  completeness,  with  only  slight  assistance  from  those  in 
foreign  countries  engaged  in  the  same  task.  In  France  we  have  two 
elements,  the  old  southt-m  Romanesque  long  struggling  with  the  northern 
Celtic,  and  unity  only  obtained  by  the  suppression  of  the  former, 
wherever  they  came  in  contact.  In  Italy  we  have  three  elements, — the 
Roman,  the  Gothic,  and  the  B\-zantine, — sometimes  existing  nearly  pure, 
at  others  mixed,  in  the  most  varying  proportions,  the  one  with  the 
other. 

In  the  north,  the  Gothic  element  prevailed  nearly  pure,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  was  l*a><ed  on  a  Romanesque  element,  and  was  practised 
by  a  people  who  still  clung  to  the  traditions  of  imperial  Rome,  and 
who  consequently  allowed  the  classical  forms  to  influence  their  art, 
throughout  the  middle  ages,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  was  the  case 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps. 

In  the  south,  the  Byzantine  forms  prevailed,  partly  because  the  art 
was  there  based  on  the  traditions  of  Magna  Grecia,  and  more,  perhaps, 
from  the  intimate  connection  that  existed  between  Apulia  and  the 
Peloponnesus  during  the  middle  ages. 

lietween  the  two  stood  Rome,  nearly  unchanged  and  unchangeable — 
the  three  terms,  Roman,  Romanesque,  and  Renaissance  comprise  all  the 
variation  she  submitted  to.  In  vain  the  Byzantine  besieged  her  on  the 
south  and  the  Gothic  on  the  north.  Their  waves  spent  themselves  on 
her  rock  without  producing  much  impression,  while  her  influence  ex- 
tended more  or  less  over  the  whole  peninsula.  It  was  distinctly  felt 
at  Florence  on  the  north,  and  at  Pisa  on  the  west,  though  these  con- 
quests were  nearly  balanced  by  the  Byzantine  influence  which  is  so 
distinctly  felt  at  \'cnico  or  Padua  on  the  east  coast. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  these  architectural 
varieties  with  the  local  and  ethnographical  peculiarities  of  the  people 
— a  difficulty  which  at  first  sight  appears  all  but  insuperable — is,  that 
sometimes  all  tlireo  styles  are  found  side  by  side  in  the  same  city. 
This,  however,  constitutes,  in  reality,  the  intrinsic  merit  of  architec- 
ture as  a  guide  in  these  difficulties.     What  neither  the  language  of  the 
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people  Dor  their  histories  tell  us,  their  arts  proclaim  in  a  manner  not  to 
bo  mistaken.  Just  in  that  ratio  in  which  the  Eoman,  Byzantine,  or 
Gothic  style  prevails  in  their  churches,  to  that  extent  did  either  of  these 
elements  exist  in  the  blood  of  the  people.  Once  thoroughly  master  the 
pecidiarities  of  their  art,  and  we  can  with  certainty  pronounce  when 
any  particular  race  rose  to  power,  how  long  its  prevalence  lasted,  and 
when  it  was  obliterated  or  fused  with  some  other  form. 

There  is  no  gi'eat  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  Byzantine 
and  the  other  two  styles,  though  it  is  only  after  reading  the  next  Book 
of  this  work  that  its  peculiarities  can  be  fully  explained.  Meanwhile, 
however,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  Gothic  and 
Byzantine  form  of  dome.  The  latter  is  almost  always  rounded  ex- 
ternally, the  former  always  straight-lined.  Again :  the  Byzantine 
architects  never  used  intersecting  vaults  for  their  naves.  If  forced  to 
use  a  pointed  arch,  they  did  so  unwillingly,  and  it  never  fitted  kindly 
to  their  favouiite  circular  forms  ;  the  style  of  their  ornamentation  was 
throughout  peculiar,  and  differed  in  many  essential  resi>ects  from  the 
other  two  styles. 

It  is  less  easy  always  to  discriminate  l)etween  the  Gothic  and 
Komanesque  in  Italy.  We  frequently  find  churches  of  the  two  styles 
built  side  by  side  in  the  same  age,  both  using  round  arches,  and  with 
details  not  differing  essentially  from  one  another.  There  is  one  test, 
however,  which  is  probably  in  all  cases  sufficient.  Every  Gotliic 
church  had,  or  was  intended  to  have,  a  vault  over  its  central  aisle. 
No  Komanesque  church  ever  attempted  it.  The  imjxjrtance  of  the 
distinction  is  apparent  throughout.  The  Gothic  churches  have  clus- 
tered piers,  tall  vaulting-shafts,  external  and  internal  buttresses,  and 
are  prepared  throughout  fur  this  necessity  of  Gothic  art.  The  Koman- 
esque churches,  on  the  contrary,  have  only  a  range  of  columns,  gene- 
rally of  a  pseudo-Corinthian  order,  l:>etween  the  central  and  side  aisles ; 
internally  no  vaulting-shafts,  and  externally  only  pilasters.  Had  these 
architects  }x'en  competent,  as  the  English  wt^re,  to  invent  an  orna- 
mental wooden  roof,  they  would  perhaps  have  acted  wisely  ;  but  though 
they  made  several  attempts,  especially  at  Verona,  they  failed  signall^^ 
to  devise  any  mode  either  of  hiding  the  mere  mechanical  structure  of 
their  roofs  or  of  rendering  them  ornamenttil. 

As  l>efore  pointed  out,*  vaulting  was  the  rciil  formative  idea  of  the 
Gothic  style,  and  it  continued  to  ha  its  most  marked  characteristic 
during  the  continuance  of  the  style,  not  only  in  ItiUy,  but  throughout 
all  Europe. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  treat  of  these  various  styles  in  one  se(pienee, 
various  modes  of  precedence  might  be  adopted,  for  each  of  which  g(>(d 
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nskttrm»  cGoId  be  gTTea»  \mt  tbe  foDowii^  will  prolMibiT  be  fouiid 
mofft  coDJioiiant  with  tbe  amngefiieiLt  elsewhere  adopted  in  tbis 
work : — 

First,  to  treat  of  tbe  Gotliic  atrka  of  noTthem  Italr.  because  ther 
complete  our  bistoiy  of  tbe  stjie  in  Enrope,  and  directly  connect 
tbe  coiintries  on  eitber  side  of  tbe  Alps;  tbos  condnding  tbe  one 
brancb  of  onr  subject  and  introdncing  tbe  next. 

Secrmdly,  to  take  np  tbe  medisTal  Komanesqne  wbere  ^we  left  tbat 
style  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  to  point  ont  tbe  few  remaining  pecu- 
liarities which  have  not  vet  been  described- 

I..astly,  to  describe  the  Byzantine  art  as  it  was  practised  in  the 
sonth  of  Italy :  thns  continuing  tbe  sequence  up  to  tbe  next  Book, 
and  leadinj^  the  history  by  an  easy  gradation  from  tbe  tme  Gothic  of 
tbe  West  to  the  true  Bvzantine  of  tbe  East. 

m 

Sicily  will  dr-mand  a  chapter  to  herself:  not  only  because  a  fourth 
element  is  introduced  there  in  tbe  Saracenic — which  influenced  her 
style  almost  as  nmch  as  it  did  that  of  the  south  of  Spain — but  because 
such  p>inted  Gothic  as  she  possesses  was  not  German,  like  that  of 
northern  Italy,  but  derived  far  more  directlv  frcHn  France,  under 
either  the  Norman  or  Angiovine  dynasties. 
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CHAPTER   11. 


liOMBARD  AND  ROUND-ARCHED  GOTHIC. 


CONTENTS. 

Cimpei  ttt  Friuli  —  Churches  at  Piaoenza,  Asti,  and  Novara  —  St.  Michele,  Pavia  —  St. 
Ambrugio,  Milan  —  Cathedral,  Piaceiiza  —  Churches  at  Verona  —  Circular  Churches 
—  Tower;j. 


Whkn,  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  great  mass  of 
Gothic  barbarism  moved  up  the  Valley  of  the  Danube  towards  the 
west,  one  great  division  followed  that  river  to  its  source,  and  thence 
penetrated  into  and  settled  in  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine.  They  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  be  able  almost  wholly  to  obliterate  all  traces 
of  former  civilization,  and  to  invent  that  original  style  of  architec- 
ture whose  history  was  sketched  in  the  fourth  Book  of  this  work. 

The  other  great  division  of  the  horde  turned  the  Sommering  Alps 
and  penetrating  into  Italy  by  way  of  Udine  and  Conegliano,  settled  in 
the  \^ alley  of  the  Po.  They  may  have  been  as  numerous  as  the  others ; 
but  Italy  in  those  days  was  far  more  densely  peopled  than  Germany, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  consequently  able  to  resist  obliteration  far  more 
successfully  than  on  the  north  of  the  Alps,  and  even  where  the  new 
element  prevaih^d  most  strongly  its  influence  was  far  less  felt  than  in 
the  more  sparsely  peopled  Khenish  provinces.  This  was  generally 
more  apparent  along  the  coast  than  in  the  interior.  Venice  long 
resisted,  though  Ravenna  was  overwhelmed.  Pisa  and  Lucca  resisted 
throughout.  Florence  was  divided.  The  Barbaiian  influence  was 
strongly  felt  at  Siena,  more  feebly  at  Orvieto ;  but  there  it  was  stopped 
by  the  influence  of  Rome,  which  throughout  the  middle  ages  remained 
nearly  uncontaminated. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  insuperable  barrier  of  the  Alps  which 
stretched  between  them  and  the  different  influences  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  the  connexion  between  the  northern  and  southern  hordes 
remained  intimate  during  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages.  Milan  was  as 
much  German  as  Italian ;  and,  indeed,  except  from  a  slightly  superior 
degree  of  elegance  in  the  southern  examples,  it  is  sometimes  extremely 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  designs  of  Lombard  and  of  Rhenish 
churches.  As  the  middle  ages  wore  on,  however,  the  breach  between 
the  two  styles  widened,  and  there  is  no  difficulty,  in  the  later  pointed 
schools,  in  seeing  how  Italy  was  gradually  working  itself  free  from 
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German  inftuonce,  till  at  last  they  became  distinct  and  antagonistic 
uati<inulitit9<,  practising  two  etvtea  of  art,  wMch  had  veiy  little  in 
cuuim'jn  tlie  one  with  the  other. 

Whoever  the  Barbarians  were  who  in  the  5th  and  6th  centnriea 
HWarmed  into  luly— Anstro-Goths,  A'iai-GothB,  or  Lombards — they 
certainly  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  great  building  races  of  the 
world.  Few  jieoplo  ever  had  better  upportanitiee  than  they  of  em- 
ploying their  (.-axily  acquired  plunder  in  architectural  magnificence, 
if  they  Iwd  any  ta<itc  that  way ;  but,  though  we  bear  everywhere 
of  the  foundation  of  churches  and  the  endowment  of  eccleaiaatical 
establishments  during  the  Carlovingian  period,  not  one  important 
edifice  of  tliat  age  lias  come  down  to  our  time.  The  monumental 
hietoHi'  of  the  Ifonnd  Gothic  style  is  as  essentially  a  blank  in  Italy 
as  it  is  in  Suson  Kiiglund.  Uuc  or  two  circular  baildingB  remain 
tolerably  entire ;  some  small  chapels  let  ns  into  the  secrets  of  the 
style,  but  not  one  im]x>rtaDt  edifice  of  any  sort  attests  the  splendour 
of  the  Lomlard  kingdom  of  Northern  Italy.  Aryans  they  mnat  have 
been,  and  it  wan  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  11th  ocntuiy,  when 
their  ItliKid  was  thomughly  mixed  with  that  of  the  indigenous  inhalu- 
tants  and  a  contplete  fusion 
I  if  iwxB  hud  taken  place, 
that  we  find  buildingN 
of  a  monumental  character 
erected,  which  have  come 
'  down  to  the  present  day. 
Among  the  smaller  mon- 
uments of  the  ago  none 
has  been  preserved  more 
complete  and  less  altered 
than  the  little  chapel  at 
Frinli ;  which,  though  ex- 
tremely small  ("only  18  ft. 
by  ^0  inside  tho  walls). 
is  interc«ting,  as  retaining 
ill]  its  decorations  almost 
exactly  as  they  were  left  by 
Gertrude,  duchess  of  Friuli, 
who  erected  it  in  the  8th 
century.  1 1  shows  consider- 
able cl^anoe  in  its  details, 
7(13  aioi-uth-rioii.   Fr«i.  oaiihi,ii.iid  and   the   scnlpture    is    &r 

better  than  it  afterwards 
Ihx'uiui'.  thi'Ugli  jierhajM  its  most  rcuiiirkabic  peculiarity  is  tho  inter- 
Keeling  vutilt  that  cinere  it — pidt-hre  lesluilinalum,  au  the  old  chronicle 
icnuH  it,     Tliis  is  one  proof  among  numy,  how  early  that  feature  was 
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introduced  which  afterwards  became  the  formative  principle  of  the 
whole  Gothic  stylo,  and  was  as  essentially  its  characteristic  as  the 
pillars  and  entablatures  of  the  five  orders  were  the  characteristics  of 
the  classical  styles  of  Greece- and  Rome.  As  before  remarked,  it  is  this 
necessity  for  a  stone  roof  that  was  the  problem  to  be  solved  by  the 
aix^hitects,  and  to  accomplish  which  the  style  took  almost  all  those 
forms  which  are  so  much  admired  in  it. 

From  this  example  of  the  Carlovingian  era  we  are  obliged  to  pass 
to  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  the  first  great  building  age  of  the 
Gothic  nations.  It  is  true,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  important 
church  in  Pa  via,  in  Verona,  or  indeed  in  any  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy, 
the  original  foundation  of  which  cannot  be  traced  back  to  a  much 
airlicr  period.  Ik'fore  the  canons  of  architectural  critieijsm  were  pro- 
I>erly  understood,  antiquaries  were  inclined  to  believe  that  in  the 
buildings  now  existing  they  saw  the  identicjil  edifices  erected  during 
the  period  of  the  Lombard  sway.  Either,  however,  in  consequence  of 
the  rude  construction  of  the  earlier  buildings,  or  because  they  were 
too  small  or  too  poor  for  the  increased  jwpu- 
lation  and  wealth  of  the  cities  at  a  later 
period,  every  one  of  the  original  churches 
has  disappeared  and  been  replaced  by  a 
larger  and  better  constructed  edifice,  adorned 
with  all  the  improvements  which  the  expe- 
rience of  centuries  had  introduced  into  the 
construction  of  religious  edifices. 

Judging  from  the  rudeness  of  the  earliest 
churches  which  we  know  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  11th  century,  it  is  evident 
that  the  progress  made,  up  to  that  period, 
was  by  no  means  equal  to  what  was  accom- 
plished during  the  next  two  centuries. 

This  will  appear  from  the  plan  and  sec- 
tion of  St.  Antonio  at  l^iacenza  (woodcuts 

Xos.  704  and  705),  built  in  the  first  ye«ir.s  of  the   11th  century,  and 
dediaited  in  1014  by  the  bishop  Siegfried. 

Its  arrangement  is  somewhat  peculiar ;  the  transepts  are  near  the 
west  end,  and  the  octagonal  tower  rising  from  the  intersection  is  sup- 
ported on  8  pillars,  the  scjuare  being  completed  by  4  polygonal  piers. 
The  principal  point,  however,  to  ol^sei've  is,  how  completely  the  style 
has  emancipated  itself  from  all  Koman  tradition.  A  new  style  has 
grown  up  as  essentially  different  from  the  Komanesque  as  the  style 
of  Cologne  or  York  cathedral.     The  architect  is  once  more  at  liberty 


704 


Plan  of  San  Antonio,  Piac^nza, 
From  Ohton.i  Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in.» 


*  Frederick  von  Oaten,   *  Bauwerkc  in 
dcr  Lombardei.'     Dannstiidt,  1852. 

'  By  an  oversight  of  the  engraver,  the 


vault  of  the  nave,  which  ought  to  be 
made  hexaixirtite,  is  drawn  as  quadri- 
partite. 
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to  work  out  bin  own  detiigna  without  reference  to  anytbing  beyood 
the  exigencies  of  the  edifices  themeolTea.  I'he  plan,  indeed,  ia  still  a 
reminiBcence  of  the  Romanesque ;  Imt  so  are  all  the  plana  of  MediKval 
csthetlrals,  and  we  may  ttsce  back  the  forma  of  the  pillars,  the 
piers,  and  the  arches  they  support,  to  the  preceding  s^'le.    All  these 


urt  iiltiniati'ly 
und  th«.  m-w  «tvl«> 


turbing  tliat  k 
grandeur. 


I^URiu.    Fnan  Oal». 

d  from  Homan  art,  but  the  originala  are  forgotten. 

wliollv  independent  of  the  old  one.  The  whole  of 
tile  church  too  is  roofed  with  intersecting 
vaiiltH,  whic})  hBTU  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  design,  g)^Hng  it  an  essentially 
Uothicclianicter.  On  ttieoutside, buttresses 
II rv  introduced,  timidly,  it  is  true,  but  so  fre- 
quently, Hn  to  niiike  it  evident  that  already 
there  exinled  no  insuperable  objection  to 
increase  either  their  number  or  depth,  as 
Boon  as  additional  abutment  was  required 
fur  wider  arches. 

The  witidowH,as  in  all  Italian  chuicbes, 
are  t<mull,  for  the  Italians  never  patronised 
t}io  art  of  painting  on  glass,  always  pre- 
ferring frescoes  or  paintings  on  opaque 
^  grounds.  Ja  their  bright  climate,  very 
femall  openingit  alono  were  requisite  to 
admit  n  sufficiency  of  light  without  dis- 
ff>A-t  wliich  is  so  fiivourable  to  architectnni 
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Being  a  parochial  charcb,  this  building  had  no  baptistery  attaclicd 
to  it ;  but  there  ie  ono  at  Asti  (woodcut  No.  700)  so  similar  in  style  and 
age,  that  ita  plan  and  section,  if  esarained  with  thoiio  of  San  Antonio, 
will  give  a  very  complete  idea  of  Lomliaid  architecture  in  tho  be- 
ginning of  the  11th  century,  when  it  had  completely  Khakcn  off  the 
Roman  influence,  bnt  had  not  yet  begun  to  combine  the  newly  invented 
forms  with  that  grace  and  lieauty  which  mark  ita  more  finished  exam- 
ples, line  peculiarity  of  this  building  is  the  gloom  that  reigns  within, 
there  being  absolutely  no  windows  in  the  dome, 
and  those  in  the  aisles  ai'e  so  small,  that  even  in 
Italy  the  interior  muHt  always  have  lieen  in 
compaiutive  darknesis. 

The  cathedral  of  Xovara,  which  in  "  s  p  es  ut 
state  is  one  of  the  most  important  bi  1  ^  f 
the  llth  century  in  tho  north  of  Ita  ho  s 
the  style  still  ftirthcr  advuncc-d.  'ITie  pi  ng 
and  grouping  of  piers  are  here  fully  unders  ood 
and  the  divisions  of  the  chapels  which  f  m  h 
outer  aisle  are,  in  £ict,  concealed  b  sf. 
The  Italians  were  never  able  to  di\  tin 
selves  of  their  partiality  for  fiiit  \  11  a  1 
neTcr  liked  the  bold  external  pi-oj  ns  sc 
universally  admired  on  the  other  side  f  he 
Alps.  They  therefore  gladly  had  i^et  u  -se  o 
this  expedient  to  conceal  them ;  and  1  n  h  s 
waa  not  available  they  iwed  metallic  ti  t 

the  thrust  of  (he  arches— an  cxpedi  h    I 

is  found  even  in  this  example.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  annexed  plan,  the  atrium  conneetitig 
the  basilica  with  the  baptistery  is  retained, 
which  seems  to  liave  been  an  arrangement,  al- 
most universal  in  those  early  times.  The  half- 
section  half- elevation  of  the  front  (woodcut  No. 
706)  shows  very  distinctly  how  far  the  inven- 
tion of  tlie  new  style  had  then  gone  ;  for  exe<?pt 
some  Corinthian  pillars,  borrowed  from  an  older  -t"-  I'li'n  of  the  CaHipdni  nt 
edifice,  no  trace  of  Romanesque  architecture  is 

to  bo  found  in  it  llie  design  of  the  fa9iide  explains  what  it  was  that 
suggested  to  tho  Piean  architects  the  form  to  which  they  adapted  their 
Romanesque  details.  In  both  styles  the  aicade  was  the  original  model 
of  the  whole  system  of  ornamentation.  In  this  case  it  is  used  first  as  a 
dischai-ging  arch,  then  as  a  mere  repetition  of  a  useful  member,  and 
lastly  without  pillai-s,  as  a  mere  oniamental  string- con i-se,  which  after- 
wards became  the  most  fitvourite  ornament,  not  only  in  Italy,  but 
throughout  all  Germany. 
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Iiitcrestinn;  an  wii-li  an  cxftiniile  is  to  tlie  architcctnisl  autiquarr 
wlio  ix  trncinp  luck  ami  trying  to  untlfrstand  the  forms  «f  a  new  style, 
it  wojiKl  be  diffitiilt  to  conixive  anytliing  ninch  uglier  and  Ices  artistio 
tJiiin  Buch  n  fii^do  iw  tliisof  Novaraor  thjit  of  San  Antonio.  Wt  quoted. 
Tlitir  sok'  merit  is  their  history  and  their  expression  of  nide  energy, 
BO  chamcteristic  of  the  iicople  who  enH-t<-<l  them. 


Thf  liiii.ti«leiy  is  ..Id.T  thiin  the  e)ilhe,liiil.  proKibly  as  old  aa  the 
age  iif  I  'liarleTiiiigiii' :  iiiid  if  It  had  any  ftatHriii  whJcli  <-oiild  proiwrly 
be  ertlliil  iirehiteiliinil.  it  cmght  ]>erlmps  to  rank  among  Romanesque 
liiiililiiijis.  Ill  iiliiii  it  eiTliiinly  Iw-hings  to  that  style.  Ita  chief  point 
of  iiitfi-ent,  howvvi'r,  is  that  it  eontaiiiK  the  germ  of  those  external 
pilleiii'>'  uiuli'v  ihi'  i-.H'f  whieh  form  net  only  one  of  the  moat  common 
but  Ills,!  iitie  of  tlie  iii.^t  Wnntifiil  fititiin-s  c.f  tbe  class  of  buildings  we 
ari-nrjw  wnsiihTiiig. 

Troni  the  elevntion  (wixilout  No.  7(il>)  it  will  easily  be  seen  irhat 
waA  the  motive  and  n.-^e  of  iliis  arrangement,  the  firat  trace  of  which 
ilatott  ixThajui  an  Cir  Iwok  as  the  baptistery  at  Xoceri  (woodcut  Ke. 
27;i ) ;  for  wlierevcr  a  wooden  roof  wiis  placwl  over  a  circular  vault, 
it  is  evident  thiit  the  ixteviiiil  wnllii  must  Ik-  carried  up  higher  than 
the  springing  of  the  nich.  Itnt  it  was  by  no  means  neceseaty  that 
this  addilional  wnll  should  1*  m.  s..Iid  as  that  below  it,  and  it  waa 


neceeaary  to  introduco  light  and  air  into  Ihe  spaoe  between  the  stone 

and  the  wooden  roofs.    Add  to  this  the  incongruity  nf  cfFcct  in  placing 

a  light  tiled  wooden  roof 

on   a   maseivo    solid    wall, 

and     it    will     be    evident 

that  not  onl^  did  the  exi 

gencce    of     the    building 

but  the  true  principles  of 

taste,  demand  that  this  part 

should  be  made  as  light  tui 

poAsiblc.    Such  openings  an 

tbeflo    found    m    the    bap 

tiotery  at  N(  \ara  suggested 

an    expedient    nhich    pto- 

■vided     for     thc^o    objects 

This  was afttrwtids  earned 

to  a  mueh  greater  extent 

At  first,  ho«eTer  it  sctms 

only    to    have    been    ustd   ' 

under  the  roofs  of  the  domes 

with    which    the    Italians 

almost  universally  crowned  the  intersections  of  naves  and  transepts, 

and  round  the  semidomcs  of  the  apses :  but  so  enamoured  did  they 

afterwards  become  of  this  feature,  thut  it  is  frequently  carried  along 

the  sides  of  the  churches,  under  the  roof  of  the  nave  and  of  iho  aisles, 

and  also — where  the  taste  of  it  is  more  questionable— under  the  sloping 

eaves  of  the  roof  of  the  principal  fn^adc. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Btyl<!  of  which  wu  aio  now  speaking  either 
BO  common  or  ho  beautiful  as  these  galleries,  tho  arcades  of  whieh  have 
all  the  shadow  given  by  a  comico  without  its  inconvenient  projection, 
while  the  little  shafts  with  their  el^ant  capitals  and  light  aii^hivolts 
have  a  siiarklc  and  brilliancy  whieh  no  comico  ever  posse-sed.  Indeed, 
so  beautiful  are  they,  that  we  are  not  swiiirised  to  find  them  uni- 
versally adopted ;  and  their  discontinuance  on  the  intiodnction  of  the 
pointed  style  was  one  of  the  greatest  losses  sustained  by  architectural 
art  in  those  days.  It  is  true  they  would  have  been  quite  incompatible 
with  the  thin  walls  and  light  piers  of  pointed  architecture ;  but  it  may 
be  safely  assorted  that  no  feature  which  those  new  styles  introduced 
was  equally  beautiful  with  these  galleries  which  they  superseded. 

The  church  of  San  Michele  at  Pavia,  which  took  its  present  form 
either  at  the  end  of  the  lltli  or  beginning  of  the  I2th  century,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  this  age,  and  presents  in  itself  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  perfect  round-arched  Gothic  church.  Indeed  there 
is  hardly  any  feature  worth  mentioning  which  was  invented  after  this 
date  except  the  pointed  arch — a  very  doubtful  imi>rovement — and 
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window  fract-ri-,  nhkh  the  Italiatix  never  cordially  adopted  or  aoder- 
KtfKul.  The  nection  CwooJciit  No.  710^  >>bows  the  general  arrangement 
of  S;tn  Michfclf,  fiom  wlilcU  it  will  be  seen  that  well-marked  vaulting- 
hliaftB  opring  fiom  fl'»"r  to  rorif.  that  the  pier  arches  in  the  wall  are 
pcrfectlv  distinct  and  well  undi^rstuiA  and  that  the  angles  of  the  piers 
arc  softeu(-d  and  ornamented  )>y  HliaftK  and  other  eubordiuate  mem- 
bers. .\lti^'ther,  it  in  evident  tliat  that  BuMiriaion  of  labonr  (if  I 
mav  Hf«  the  cxpri-Hsiciu  i  which  was  no  cliaracteristic  of  the  true  Gothic 
Btjle  had  hire  Ken  in-rfwtly  im<lerstoiid,  everj-  part  having  ifot  own 
fiiiii-tiun  iiiid  telling  its  own  htom  To  complete  the  Ktjle  only  re- 
quirt  >1  a  littlo  exi>erii'nfe  to  dctiilc  on  the  best  and  moat  agreeable 
prnp.>rii'.:is  in  m>.>-  iiml  »jlidit_v.  In  a  ccntnry  fi-om  the  date  of  this 
rhun-li  the  rcqiiirMl  prngri'ss  had  Ix-eii  made;  a  century  later  it  had 
iK'eii  mrried  t'"i  fur.  and  the  artiiftie  valu>'  of  the  stvle  was  lost  in  more 


nwKonic  f.tcillcmv.     ."vin  .Mielieic  and  tlio  other  churchea  of  its  age 
fail  [iriucijuilly  fi-mi  over-lii-avincsK  of  i>art8  and  a  certain  clnmeihcas 

of  eonstrui-tiiin,  whifh,  though  not  without  its  value  ai*  an  expression 
of  jii>wi-r,  wants  the  relineuii'nt  necessary  for  a  true  work  of  art. 
Extc]  niilly.  oil,,  of  the  most  pl«i.fing  features  of  this  church  is  the 
ajihe  ll  tis  cii-cular  gallery.  In  Italian  churches  tho  gallery  is 
h  all  s  iiiple  lanp-  of  Kimilar  aroides ;  here,  however,  it  is  broken 
nt  Ih  c(  ^I'cat  diviwiijus  liy  coupled  nhaft.'i  springing  from  the  ground, 
ai  1  tl  M.  again  subdivided  liy  ningle  shafts  running  in  like  manner 
th  o  gl  th  whole  height  of  tho  apse.  The  gallery  thus  not  only  be- 
n  M  •»  ]).  rt  of  the  whole  design,  instead  of  looking  like  a  possible 
iiftcrihoiight,  but  an  agi-eeable  variety  is  also  given,  which  adds  not  a 
liltli'  to  the  pleasing  effect  of  the  building. 

There  hi-  at   least  two  other  chuii-hes  in  I'avia  which,  thotigh 
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altered  in  mauy  parbt.  retain  their  apeidal  arraiigeinente  tolerably 
perfect.  One  of  these,  that  of  San  Teodoro,  may  bo  somewliut  older 
than  the  San  Michele,  and  has  its  gallery  divided  into  tiiplets  of 
arcades  by  bold  flat  buttresses  springing  fiom  the  gi'ouiid.  The  other, 
San  Pietro  in  Cielo  d'Oi-o,  is  considerably  moie  modern,  the  arcade 
being  omitted  round  the  apse,  though  introduced  in  the  central  dome. 
It  has  besides  two  siibordinate  ajises  of  gmcefiil  design,  but  inferior  to 
the  older  examples. 


Though  Milan  must  have  lieen  rich  in  chiuchoK  of  this  ago,  the 
only  one  now  remaining  tolerably  entire  is  San  Ambrogio,  which  is  eo 
interesting  as  almost  to  make  amends  for  its  singularity.  Historical 
evidence  shows  tliat  a  church  existed  liere  from  a  very  early  age. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  tlio  ilth  century  by  Bishop  Aiispcrtns,  aided  by 
the  munificence  of  King  Louis  the  I'ious ;  but  except  the  apso  and 
the  older  of  the  two  toweis— that  called  "the  canons'" — nothing 
remains  of  even  that  church,  all  the  rest  having  been  lebnilt  in 
the  12th  century.     The  vaulting  of  the  church,  wliiuh  is  cxtromfly 
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clumny,  niul  clumsily  fitted  to  the  Bubstnicture,  is  the  work  of  tiie 
13th  ceiitmy. 

The  dispoeition  of  t1io  building  will  be  undcriitood  from  the  follow- 
ing plan,  wliich  uhowt;  both  tlie  atrium  and  ihe  church.  The  former  ih 
virtually  the  nayo ;  in  other  words, 
liad  the  church  been  erect^.'d  on  the 
colder  and  stormier  side  of  the  Al))e, 
a  cluresturj-  would  have  been  added 
to  the  atrium,  and  it  would  have 
bei;u  i-odfod  over ;  and  then  the  plan 
would  have  been  nearly  identical 
with  tliat  of  a  Northern  cathedral 
If,  bosidoB  thip,  there  had  been  a 
baptistery  at  the  western  entrance, 
lis  at  Kovara,  I'iaceiiza,  or  Torcello, 
we  should  have  had  a  building 
willi  two  apsea — a  complete  Ger- 
man cathedial.  Ah  it  is,  the  atrium 
(woodcut  No.  713)  ie  a  highly 
pleasing  adjunct  to  the  facade, 
removing  the  church  back  from 
the  noiwy  world  outside,  and  by  it« 
quiet  Kcclitaion  tending  to  produce 
(hat  devotional  feeling  bo  suitable 
to  the  entjanceofa  place  of  wonhip 
The  fa9ade  of  thu  building  iteelf, 
though,  like  the  atrium,  only  in 
brick,  is  one  of  the  best  designs  of 
its  age,  the  upper  loggia,  or  open 
gallery  of  five  bold  but  unequal 
arches,  produciug  more  shadow 
tliitn  the  facade  at  I'isii,  without  the  multitude  of  small  parts  there 
crowded  together,  and  with  far  more  architect iiral  propriety  and 
grace.  As  si^tii  fjinn  the  atrium  with  itM  two  towcrB,  one  on  cither 
flaiik,  it  forms  a  compiwition  sciircoly  Kurpiissed  by  any  other  in  this 
style. 

Uwiiig  to  Ihc  biiil  amingomcnt  of  the  vaulting,  the  internal  ai-chi- 
taoturc  of  Ihe  church  is  hardly  worthy  of  its  exterior;  biit  it  is  a 
perfect  museum  of  cccleaiological  antiquities  of  the  best  class.  The 
silver  altar  of  Angilbertus  (k.i>.  835)  is  unrivalled  either  for  riebncn 
or  l>eauty  of  design  by  anything  of  the  kind  known  to  exist  elsewhere, 
and  the  htddaekino  that  surmounts  it  is  also  of  singular  beauty  ;  so  are 
Kome  of  its  old  tombs,  of  Ihe  earliest  ('hristian  workmanship.  Its 
mosaics,  its  pulpit,  and  the  bronze  dotus.  not  t«  mcution  the  brazen 
BcriHint— said  to  be  the  very  nw  oix-etcd  by  Moses  in  the  wildemesi 
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— &nd  innumerable  other  relics,  make   ibU  church   one   of  the  most 
interesting  of  Italy,  if  not  indeed  of  all  Europe. 

(generally  speaking,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  a  Lombard  church 
in  its  eastern  end.  The  apse  with  its  gallery,  the  transepts,  and  above 
all  the  dome  that  almost  invariably  surmounts  their  in'ersection  with 
the  choir,  constitute  a  group  whinh  always  has  a  pleasing  eft'cct,  and 
iH  very  often  highly  artistic  and  beautiful.  'ITie  sides  of  the  nave, 
too,  are  often  well  designed  and  appropi'iatc ;  but.  with  scnrcely  a 


tiingte  exception,  the  west  end,  or  entrance  front,  is  com [la rati vely 
mean.  The  building  seems  to  bo  cut  off  at  a  certuiu  length  without 
any  appropriate  finish,  or  anything  to  balance  the  bold  projections 
towards  the  east.  The  French  cathedrals,  on  the  contrary,  while 
they  entirely  escape  this  defect  by  meanw  of  their  bold  western  towers, 
are  generally  deficient  in  the  eastern  parts,  and  almost  always  lack 
the   central  dome   or  tower.      The  English  Gothic  architects  alone 
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.iiiirnr- •  •:  '.J-  TiT  n*-"  .■tiwir.JTiarTr.n  .it'  die  thice  pATtz.  The  ItalianG, 
ri:-Ti  "if-  .^--.'ini'-i  .l  -.iTitr.  Alm<*tt  Ahnin  naed  it  a«  a  detacW 
i-'|p  r.  tnii  3i  r  i^  t  pm.~  '>t*  'he  'irnitcn  ■>£  the  chnmh.  Id  coiueqaeiice 
I  ^is  'b'-  5n-:ui— ■  -t  -hfir  ■  inr'-hi-!*  ;»rH  fr^nenclT  [he  least  bappr 
H.".'    t  'i'.>^     '  rur<  T-ii<  n.  □■  orithMranilui^  the  pains  and  unonnt  of 


■  i-livaiiijii  iif  tilt;  <5(tlii-di-al  at  Ciaconza  is  a  fair  illustration  uf 
niiil  itiinli;  of  triiiting  tliu  western  front  of  the  building,  not 
I  ilir  lull  iitiil  llitli  ffiiturii'H.  lint  afterwards,  when  a  chni-ch 
tin^ml.r  III  iill  -fur  tiie  ItJiliana  wi-iii  to  have  been  seldom  able 
fv  lli'TiiwlveH  Willi  tliiM  |i,irl  of  their  designs,  and  a  great  many 
r  iiiuhI  iiiipjrtfint  cliiin^jt-H  have,  in  cimscquence,  not  even  now 
...i|.h'l,'.l  in  llii«r,-hi«-.'l. 
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Instead  of  recessing  their  doors,  as  was  the  practice  on  this  side 
of  the  Alps,  the  Italians  added  projecting  porches,  often  of  consider- 
able depth,  and  supported  by  two  or  more  slight  columns,  generally 
resting  on  the  backs  of  synibolical  animals.  No  part  of  these  porches, 
as  an  architectural  arrangement,  can  be  deemed  worthy  of  any  com- 
mendation ;  for  in  the  first  place,  a  column  planter!  on  an  aiiimars  back 
is  an  anomaly  and  an  absurdity,  and  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  pillars, 
as  comixared  with  the  mass  they  support,  is  so  glaring  that  even  its 
universality  fails  in  reconciling  the  eye  to  the  dis})roportion.  In  the 
present  instance  the  porch  is  two  storeys  in  height,  the  up})er  being 
a  niche  for  sculpture.  Its  almost  exact  resemblance  to  the  entrance 
porch  K'low  is  therefore  a  defect.  Above  there  is  generally  a  gallery, 
sometimes  only  in  the  centre ;  sometimes,  as  in  this  instance,  at  the 
sides,  though  often  carried  quite  across ;  and  in  the  centre  al30ve  this 
there  is  almost  invariably  a  circular  window,  the  tracerv  of  which  is 
frequently  not  only  elaborately  but  beautifully  ornamented  with  foliage 
and  various  sculptural  devices. 

Above  this  there  is  generally  one  of  those  open  galleries  mentioned 
before,  following  the  sIojhj  of  the  roof,  though  frequently,  as  in  this 
instance,  this  is  replaced  by  a  mere  belt  of  semicircular  arches,  sug- 
gesting an  arcade,  but  in  reality  only  an  ornament. 

Vkrona. 

Almost  every  importiint  city  in  I^ombardy  shows  local  peculiarities 
in  its  style,  arising  from  some  distinction  of  race  or  tradition.  The 
greater  number  of  these  must  necessarily  be  passed  over  in  a  work 
like  the  present,  but  some  are  so  marked  as  to  demand  particular  men- 
tfon.  Among  these  that  of  Verona  seems  the  most  marked  and  inter- 
ttiting.  This  Koman  city  became  the  fivourite  capital  of  Theodoric 
the  Goth — Dietrich  of  Benie,  as  the  old  (icriuans  ciilled  him — and 
was  bv  him  adorned  with  many  noble  buildin<;s  which  have  either 
perished  or  been  overlooked.  There  is  a  passiige  in  the  writings  of 
his  friend  Cassiodorus  which  has  liitherto  been  a  stumbling  block  to 
commentators,  but  seems  to  find  an  explanation  in  the  buildings  here, 
and  to  point  to  the  origin  of  a  mode  of  decoration  worth  remarking 
upon.  In  talkuig  of  the  architecture  of  his  day  he  si>eaks  of  "the 
reed  like  tenuity  of  the  columns  making  it  appear  as  if  lofty  masses  of 
building  were  suppoi-ted  on  upright  spears,  which  in  regard  to  substance 
look  like  hollow  tubes."*     It  might  be  supposed  that  this  referred  exclu- 

*  ••  Quid  dicamua  columnarum  junocam  Marmonim    junctiiras    venas    dicas    esse 
proceritutem?    Moles  illas  sublimissimaB  !  genitales,   ubi  dum   falluntur   oculi  laus 

quasi  quibusdam   erectia  hostilibus  con-  probatur    crevisae    miraculis."      In    tlie 

tineri  8ub;)taniisB  qualitate  concavis  can-  above,  metaUum  does  not  seem  to  mean 

alibufl  excavataa  vel  magis  ipsas  nctimes  metal  as  we  now  use  the  wortl,  but  any 

e«o    transfuaas.      Certs    judices    Tactum  hard  substance  dug  out  of  the   ground. 

quiKl  mctaUis  durissimis  vidcas  expolitum.  —Cassiodorus  variorum,  lib.  vii  ch.  15. 
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sivtily  to  the  metal  architecture  of  the  urc  of  which  we  find  tntces  in 
the  paintings  at  Pompeii  and  elsewhere.'  But  the  context  h«rd)y  bears 
thix  out,  and  he  iis  probably  alluding  to  a  stone  or  marble  arcbitectore. 
which  in  the  decline  of  trne  art  had  aspired  to  a  certain  ext^it  to 
imitate  the  lightness  which  the  me- 
tallic form  had  rendered  a  favoniite. 

To  return  to  Verona ; — The  apee  of 
the  cathedral  ecema  to  have  belonged 
to  an  older  edifice  than  that  to  which 
it  is  now  attached,  as  was  often  the 
catie,  that  K-ing  the  most  Bolid  as  well 
as  the  most  saercd  paHof  the  building. 
Ab  seen  in  thowowlcut  (So.  715)  it  is 
ornamented  with  pilasters,  classical  iu 
deKign,  but  more  attenuated  than  any 
found  elsewhere ;  so  that  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  this  is  either  one  of  the 
identical  buildings  to  which  Cassio- 
■'•  .^"^      diinis  refers,  or  at  least  on  early  copy 

from  one  of  thent. 
in  the  12th  century,  the  beantiful  cbnrch  of 
.  tif  the  tiatuti  tityle  of  decoration,  pilasters  being 
^ht  Its  tliiJM-  tit  the  Cathedral,  but  so  elegant 
.'d  au  to  futm  one  of  the  most  beautiful  decora- 
xiurso  repeated  in  other 


ii„K,-Hi 


At  a  far  later  age. 
Ban  Zenono  wliows  liJteo 
UKcil  licro  iiliiiiist  as  kI 
and  su  giai'efnily  ii]!])!! 
tioiiH  (if  till'  Htylf.     Once  intrixluced. 


I  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  or  employed 
instance.  Indeed,  whether  taken  internally 
^gardid  as  one  of  the  most  pleaeii^ 


lmildin[;s,  tilling 

.o  era,»ti,iij-  ™ 

ur  estenuilly,  ,"vi 

and  jwifiK't  examples  of  the  style  to  be  found  in  the  north  of  Italy. 

'i'lio  cittliciiriil  at  ^Iixlenji  is  another  giKxl  example,  though  not 
[MiHMWsing  any  ti^atures  of  much  novelty  or  deserving  special  men- 
tion. That  of  Taniia  is  also  iuijxirtant,  though  hardly  so  pleasing. 
ln<leed  KCiirei'ly  any  city  in  the  valley  of  t)ie  Po  is  withoiit  some 
more  or  lews  perfect  ehnrches  of  tliiw  date,  none  showing  any  iuiportaiit 
l>e(.'nliaritieH  that  have  not  Immju  exemi'lifitd  iiliove,  unless  )tcrluipH  it 
is  the  apw-  of  tin.'  chnreh  of  iim  Donato  on  the  Mnrano  near  Venice, 
which  is  deeoriitLfl  with  a  richness  of  mosaic  to  which  the  purer  Gothic 
style  nt-vrr  attaidcd,  mid  wliicli  entitles  this  ehurcli  to  rank  rather 
with  the  llyyjintine  than  with  the  (iothic  buildings  of  which  we  are 
ti-eiifing. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  the  pointed  and 
round-arc] leil  (.iothic  styles  in  Italy.  The  former  was  so  evidently  a 
foreign  importation,  so  iinwillingly  received  and  so  little  imderstood. 
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that  it  made  its  way  but  nlowly.  Even,  for  intilaiicc,  in  the  church  at 
Vercelli,  which  is  usually  quoted  as  the  earliest  example  of  the  pointed 
style  in  Italy  (built  1219-1222),  there  is  not  a  pointed  arch  nor  a 
tiace  of  one  on  the  exterior.  All  the  windows  and  openingu  are 
Tound-headcd,  and,  except  the  pier-arches  and  Tuultu,  nothing  pointeil 
appears  anywhere.  Even  at  a  later  date  than  this  the  roiwid  arth. 
especially  as  a  decorative  form,  is  frequently  plawd  ulnive  the  pointed 
one,  and  always  used  in  preference  to  it.    Instead,  therefore,  of  atlempt- 


ing  to  draw  a  line  whei-e  nunc  exists  in  reality,  it  will  1>c  better  now 
to  pass  on  from  this  pirt  of  the  Bnbject.  and  to  take  up  the  older 
style  at  a  point  frf-iu  which  wo  can  ln'st  trace  the  foiination  of  ihc 
new.  The  latter  docs  not  cKKentially  ditfer  from  the  former,  cxceiit 
in  the  introiluction  of  the  French  form  of  the  pointed  arch  and  its 
accompaniments.  It  remains  only  to  say  a  few  woids  on  the  pecu- 
liarities which  the  round  fonn  of  churclies  look  in  the  liands  of  the 
early  Lombard  architects,  as  well  as  on  the  campanile,  which  forme  so 
striking  a  feature  in  the  cities  of  northern  Italy. 
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ClKCULAR   ChUIJCHES. 

In  the  earliest  times  of  Christiau  architecture,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  tlic  circular  form  of  church  was  at  least  as  frequent  as  that 
derived  from  the  J^oman  basilica.  In  process  of  time  the  latter  'was 
found  to  be  much  letter  adapted  to  the  extended  requirements  of 
Christianity.  Hence  in  the  II th  and  r2th  centuries,  when  so  many 
of  the  early  churches  were  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  most  of  the  old 
circular  buildings  disappeared.  Enough,  however,  remain  to  enable  us 
to  trace,  though  im}>erfectly,  what  their  arrangements  were. 

Among  those  which  have  l>ccn  illusti*at€d.  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting is  tliat  known  as  the  church  of  San  Stefano  at  Bologna, 
or  rather  the  circular  centre  of  that  congeries  of  seven  churches 
usually  known  by  that  name. 

It  is  one  of  those  numerous  churches  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
predicate  whether  it  was  originally  a  baptismal  or  a  s<.*pulchral  edifice. 
In  old  times  it  Ix^re  both  names,  and  may  have  had  both  destinations, 
but  latterly,  at  all  events,  the  question  has  been  settled  by  the  comprtv 
mise  usually  adopted  in  such  cases,  of  dedicating  it  to  the  first  martyr, 
to  whom  a  sepulchral  fonn  of  building  is  especially  appropriate. 

Notwithstanding  a  considerable  amount  of  ancient  remains  mixed 
up  in  the.  details,  no  pai*t  of  the  piesent  church  seems  older  than 
the  Carlovingian  era:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  extreme  irre- 
gularity and  clumsiness  of  constniction  point  to  a  period  before  the 
11th  centuiy.  Its  general  form  is  that  of  an  extremely  irregular 
octagon,  al)out  00ft.  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a 
(nrclet  of  columns,  8(mie  coiii)led,  some  single,  supporting  a  semi- 
circular dome.  The  circumscribing  aisle  is  covered  with  the  usual 
intersecting  ribl>ed  vault  of  the  10th  century,  but  the  whole  is  so  rude 

as  swircely  to  deserve  mention  except  for  its 
antiquity. 

A  t  Brescia  there  are  two  circular  churches : 
one.  the  Duomo  Yecchio,  may  be  anterior  even 
to  the  Carlo vingian  era — Hiibcch  tliinks  it 
belongs  to  the  7th  century.  Whatever  its 
date,  it  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  and 
most  interesting  churches  of  its  class  in  the 
North  of  Italy.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan, 
it  is  a  large  church,  1 25  ft  across  over  all,  and 
is  covered  by  a  dome  05  ft.  diameter  internally, 
8up}>()rted  by  8  piers  of  very  plain  design. 
The  mode  in  which  light  is  intixxluoed  into 
the  central  compartment  illustrates  the  various 
tentative  expedients  by  which  the  architects  in  that  age  attempted  to 
accomplish  tlu'ir  object.     Finst,  there  is  a  range  of  small  windows  in  the 
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drum  below  the  springing  of  the  dome.  In  the  dome  itself  there  are 
four  circular  holes,  and  as  if  the  architect  felt  that  he  waa  doing  8ome- 
thiog  iiniiBual  and  in- 
artistic, he  managed  ex- 
ternally tocvinfuse  these 
with  the  rudiments  of 
the  roof-gallery.  This 
laet  feature  is  managed 

mentary  fashion  than 
at  Novara  (woodcut  No. 
708),  and  is  evidently 
intended  to  look,  ex- 
ternally, as  if  it  light- 
ed the  interior  of  the 
church. 

It  is  not  c-lcar  whe- 
ther originally  it  had  or  waa  intended  to  have  an  apse  between  its 
two  round  towers — the  foundations  of  which  can  still  be  traced.  Mtmt 
probably  it  had.  What  renders  this  church  of  peculiar  interest  now  is 
that  its  ordonnancc  had  probably  even  more  influence  on  the  design  of 
the  churches  at  Aix  la  Cliapelle  and  elsewhere  in  CJermauy  than  San 
Vitalo  at  Itavenna,  which  is  usually  consideied  tlic  prototype  of  all 
the  circular  churches  north  of  the  Alps. 


The  other  circular  church  at  Breacia  is  that  of  Sta,  Julia,  which  is 
certainly  more  modem  than  the  Duomo,  and,  as  it  at  present  stands, 
cannot  be  considered  older  than  the  1 2th  century.  In  its  upper  part  it 
assumes  an  octagonal  form,  and  altt^ether  tends  much  more  towards 
the  Gothic  forms  than  its  rival. 

Turning  from  these  we  find  the  roimd-arched  Gothic  stylo  com- 
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pletely  developed  in  the  church  of  San  Tomaso  in  limine,  near  Bei);amo. 

From  the  annexed  plan  it  will  be  seen  that  the  circular  p&rt  is  the 

nave  or  entrance,  as  in  Germany  and  England,  in 

contradistinction  to  the  French  mode  of  arrange- 

int,   where    the    circular    part    is    always  the 

nanctum,  the  rectangular  the  nave  or  leas  holy 

pi«». 

The  general  plan  of  this  example  is  circnlat. 
""■s^"i'i)Sft.T'rin°"^'  It  is  not  more  than  30  ft.  across  internally.  In 
the  eentro  stand  eight  pillars,  supporting  a  vaulted 
gallery,  which  fiirnis  a  triforium  or  upper  storey,  and,  with  the  dome 
and  itH  little  cupula,  raise  the  whole  height  to  about  50  ft  A  unall 
choir  with  a  Heniicii'Cular  niche  projects  eastward. 

The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  bo  email,  that  it  hardly  deserves 
notice,  except  ns  a  perft-et  example  of  the  stylo  of  the  11th  or  12th  cen- 
tury iu  Lombardy,  and  for  a 
certain  propriety  and  elegance 
of  design,  in  which  it  is  not 
Hurpaesed,  internally  at  least, 
by  any  building  of  its  age.  It 
is  to  bo  regretted  that  the  idea 
was  never  carried  out  (at  any 
rate  no  example  remains)  on 
euch  a  scale  as  to  enable  us  to 
JTidge  of  the  effect  of  such  a 
domical  arrangement  as  is  here 
attempted.  The  great  defect 
of  all  one-storied  domes  is  their 
■  lowneBs,  both  internally,  and 
moreespcciallyextomally.  This 
method  of  building  a  dome  in  two  storeys  would  aecm  calculated  to 
obviate  the  objection  ;  but  though  common  in  small  sepulchral  cham- 
bci-B,  it  has  never  l)ee«  tried  on  a  scale  sufficiently  lai^  to  enable 
us  to  judge  of  its  real  effect.  After  this  period  the  circular  shape  was 
so  completely  superseded  by  the  rectangular,  that  no  further  improve- 
ment took  phiee  in  it. 


There  is  iwihiips  no  question  of  early  Christian  archffiolc^  involved 
in  so  much  obscurity  ns  that  of  the  introduction  and  early  use  of 
towers.  The  great  monumental  pillars  of  the  Romans — as,  for  instonoe. 
tlumc  of  Tnijan  and  Antoninus — were  practically  towers;  and  latterly 
their  tombs  Ispgan  to  assume  an  a,->piriug  cUaraelor  like  that  at  St.  Kcmi 
(woodcut  Ko.  222),  or  those  at  Palmyra  and  elsewhere  in  the  East, 
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which  show  a  marked  tendency  in  that  direction.  But  none  of  these 
can  be  looked  upon  as  an  undoubted  prototype  of  the  towers  attached 
to  the  churches  of  the  Christians. 

At  Kavenna,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Justinian,  wo  find  circular 
towers  attached  to  St.  ApoUinare  in  classe  (woodcut  No.  2G2),  and 
in  the  other  churches  of  that  place  they  seem  even  then  to  have 
been  considered  necessary  adjuncts.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  they  were  erected  as  bell-towers ;  indeed  the  evi- 
dence is  tolerably  clear  that  bells  were  not  used  in  Christian  churches 
till  the  time  of  Pope  Adrian  1.,  some  two  centuries  later.  What, 
then,  were  they?  There  is,  1  think,  no  trace  of  their  being  sepul- 
chral monuments,  or  that  they  were  designed  or  used  as  tombs ;  and 
unless  they  were,  like  the  sthamhaa  of  the  Buddliists,  pillars  of  victory, 
or  towers  erected  to  mark  sacred  or  remarkable  spots,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  they  were,  or  where  we  are  to  look  for  an  analogy. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  oldest  circular  towers  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  are  those  of  Eavenna ;  while  the  last  of  the  series  is  the 
famous  leaning  one  at  Pisa,  commenced  in  the  year  1 1 74.  The  gra- 
dations between  these  two  extremes  must  have  been  the  same  that 
marked  the  changes  in  the  architecture  of  the  churches  to  which  they 
are  attached ;  but  the  links  are  more  completely  wanting  in  the  case 
of  the  towers  than  in  that  of  the  churches. 

The  tower  of  St.  ApoUinare  in  classe,  above  referred  to,  the  most 
perfect  of  those  of  Eavenna,  is  a  simple  brick  tower  (see  woodcut 
No.  262),  9  storeys  in  height,  the  lower  windows  being  narrow 
single  openings;  above  there  are  two,  and  the  three  upper  storeys 
are  adorned  with  four  windows  of  three  lights  each. 

In  Home,  as  far  iis  we  know,  the  first  tower  attaclied  to  a 
church  was  that  built  by  Pope  Adrian  I.,  in  front  of  the  atrium  of  St. 
Peter's;  but  they  soon  became  common,  and  we  now  find  them 
attached  to  the  churches  of  S.  Lorenzo  without  the  walls,  S.  Croce 
in  Genisalemme,  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  S.  Clemente,  S.  Giorgio  in 
Velabro,  and  others.  All  these  are  square  in  plan  and  extremely 
similar  in  design,  no  improvement  and  scarcely  any  change  having 
taken  place  between  the  first  and  the  last,  as  if  the  form  were  an  old 
and  established  one  when  first  adopted.  That  attached  to  Sta.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin  (woodcut  No.  722)  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  and  most 
complete.  Its  dimensions  are  small,  its  breadth  being  little  more  than 
15  ft.,  and  its  height  only  110;  but  notwithstanding  this  there  is 
gi-eat  dignity  in  the  design,  and,  in  a  city  where  buildings  are  not 
generally  tall,  its  height  is  sufficient  to  give  it  prominence  without 
overpowering  other  objects,  —  a  characteristic  which  renders  these 
Eoman  towers  not  only  beautiful  structures  in  themselves,  but  ap- 
propriate ornaments  to  the  buildings  to  which  they  are  attached. 

The  chief  interest  of  these  towers  is  derived  from  the  numerous 
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>  which  they  gave  birth :  for  though  there  is  scarcely  ao 
instance  of  a  tiquaro  Romanesque  tower  beyond 
the  walls  of  liome  during  the  period  in  which 
this  stylo  flourished,  the  form  was  seized  upon 
with  avidity  by  tho  Gothic  architects  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe;  and  whether  as  a  detached 
camiMLuilc  (as  in  Italy),  or  as  an  integral  part 
of  tho  building  (as  wo  shall  soon  find  it  oa  this 
Kidc  of  the  Alps),  it  forms  the  most  promineut, 
and  ix;rhaps  also  the  most  beautiful,  feature  in  the 
ftKpiring  an-hi  lee  lure  of  the  middle  ages. 

Thei-c  is  certainly  no  nrL'hitectural  feature 
which  the  Gothic  architects  can  so  justly  call 
their  own  as  the  towei*  and  spires  wliich  in  the 
middlu  ttgce  were  so  Givourite,  so  indispensable  a 
iwrt  of  their  clmrches  and  other  edifices,  becom- 
ing in  Ciet  as  nece^l^ary  parts  of  the  external 
design,  as  tlie  vaults  wore  of  the  internal  deco- 
ration uf  the  building. 

It  is  true,  as  before  remarked,  that  we  neither 
know  whore  they  were  first  invented,  nor  even 
where  they  were  first  apjilied  to  Christian  churches 
— those  of  Home  and  liavenna  being  evidently  not 
the  cmliest  examples  ;  nor  have  they  any  features 
which  betray  their  origin — at  least  none  have  yet 
been  pointed  out,  though  it  ia  not  impossible  that 
a  closer  examination  would  bring  some  such  to 
light.     They  certainly  are  as  litlle  cLtssical,  in 
form   or  details,  aa   anything  ean  well    be  con- 
ceived ;  nor,  consequently,  can  the  very  name  of 
Itomancsque  be  considered  entirely  appropriate, 
c™«iin    ii"""  oiii-n-    though  wt  may  Ix^  comiJelled  to  use  it  as  marking 
the  ago  find  locality  in  which  they  occur. 
Those  of  which  we  have  already  spoken   are  all   church-towers, 
— campanilei  or  l.icll-towera  attached  to  churclies.     But  this  exclusive 
distinction  by  no  means  applies  to  the  Gothic  towers.     The  Kiwer 
of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  for  instance,  and  tlie  Toraccio  at  Cremona, 
are  evidently  civic  monuments,  liku  tho  belfries  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries—pynibols  of  communal  power  wholly  distinct  from  the  chnrch, 
their  proximity  to  which  soenifl  only  to  arise  from  the  iact  of  all 
the  principal  buildings  being  grouped    together.     This    is   certainly 
the  case  with  a  lai^c  class  of  very  ugly  buildings   in   Italy,  sneh 
as   those  attached   to  the  town-halls  of  Floi'encc  and  Siena,  or  the 
famous  Asinelli  and  Garihcnda  towel's  at  Hologna.     'Itey  are  merely 
tall   square  brick    towers,  with  a    luaehieolated   balcony  at   the  top. 
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but  possessing  no  more  architectural  design  than  the  chimney  of  a 
cotton  fectory.  Originally,  when  lower,  they  may  have  been  towers 
of  defence,  but  afterwards  became  mere  symbols  of  power. 

A  third  class,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous,  of  these  buildings  are 
undoubtedly  ecclesiastical  erections  ;  they  are  either  actually  attached 
to  the  churches,  or  so  placed  with  regard  to  them  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
on  the  matter.  There  is  is  not,  however,  I  believe,  in  all  Ital}',  a  single 
example  of  a  tower  or  towers  forming,  as  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  an 
integral  part  of  the  design. 

Sometimes  they  stand  detached,  but  more  generally  are  connected 
with  some  angle  of  the  building,  the  favourite  position  being  the 
western  angle  of  the  southern  transept.  Occasionally  we  find  one 
tower  placed  at  the  angle  of  the  fa9ade,  but  this  is  seldom  the  case 
when  the  tower  and  the  church  are  of  iho  same  ago.  It  is  so  in  the 
cathedral  at  Lucca,  and  San  Ambrogio  at  Milan ;  in  the  latter  of 
which  a  second  tower  has  been  added  more  recently  to  balance  the 
older  one.  It  does  also  happen,  as  in  the  instance  of  Novara,  before 
quoted  (woodcut  No.  708),  that  two  towers  are  actually  parts  of  the 
original  design ;  this,  however,  is  certainly  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

In  design  the  Italian  campaniles  differ  very  considerably  from 
those  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  They  never  have  projecting  buttresses, 
nor  assume  that  pyramidal  form  which  is  so  essential  and  so  beautiful 
a  feature  in  the  northern  examples.  In  plan  the  campanile  is  always 
square,  and  carried  up  without  break  or  otl'set  to  two-thirds  at  least  of 
its  intended  height.  This,  which  is  virtually  the  whole  design  (for 
the  spire  seems  an  idea  borrowed  from  the  north),  is  generally  solid 
to  a  considerable  height,  or  with  only  such  openings  as  serve  to  admit 
light  to  the  stairs  or  inclined  planes.  Above  the  solid  part  one  round- 
headed  window  is  introduced  in  each  face,  and  in  the  next  storey  two  ; 
in  the  one  above  this  three,  then  four,  and  lastly  five,  the  lights  being 
merely  separated  by  slight  piers,  so  that  the  upper  storey  is  virtually 
an  open  loggia  (see  woodcut  No.  729).  There  is  no  doubt  great  beauty 
and  propriety  of  design  in  this  arrangement ;  in  point  of  taste  it  is 
unobjectionable,  but  it  wants  the  vigour  and  variety  of  the  Northern 
tower. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  drawings  and  such  ancient  examples 
as  remain,  the  original  termination  was  a  simple  cone  in  the  centre, 
with  a  smaller  one  at  each  of  the  angles. 

At  Verona  an  octagonal  lantern  is  added,  and  at  Modena  and  Cre- 
mona the  octagon  is  crowned  by  a  lofty  spire,  but  these  hardly  come 
within  the  limits  of  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  So 
greatly  did  the  Italians  prefer  the  round  arch,  that  even  in  their  imita- 
tion of  the  Northern  styles  they  used  the  jx)inted  shape  only  when 
compelled — a  circumstance  which  makes  it  extremely  difficult,  parti- 
cularly in  the  towers,  to  draw  the  line  between  the  two  styles;   for 
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though  jifAntfA  archer  were  no  doubt  introdooed  in  the  13th  and  l^ih. 
r-^.Tntnri^^  the-  fATfmlsLT-hffsAed  fehape  continued  to  be  employed  from 
th';  ag^;  of  the  liOmanfr^n*:-  to  that  of  the  Benaissanoe. 

()Tif;  of  the  oM'tit  and  oc-rtainlv  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Gothic 
towere  of  Italy,  in  that  r»f  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  commenced  in  the  year 
002 ;  it  Ujftk  the  infmt  l»epublie  three  centuries  to  raise  it  180  ft,  to 
the  p^int  at  whicli  the  square  ba«!ement  terminates.  On  this  there  must 
originally  liave  W.n  an  oiJ»_n  L-ggia  of  some  sort,  no  doubt  with  a 
coniral  r(f*)f.  'i'he  jire^^nt  kiif-er-tnicture  was  added  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, but  tliougli  the  l^'ggia  is  a  very  phrasing  feature,  it  is  overpowered 
}jy  tlie  hfA'id  imv^  tliat  it  sunuounts,  and  by  the  extremely  ugly  square 
extinguiKher  tliat  ero\\'ns  tli-.*  whole.  Its  localitj-  and  its  associations 
have  frann-rl  for  it  a  peat  dc-al  of  undue  laudation,  but  in  point  of 
de+»ign  no  caTii])aijiL-  in  Italy  desen^-s  it  less.  The  Ijase  is  a  mere 
unomain*iit«d  iiiahs  of  brickwork,  slightly  fluted,  and  pierced  unsjTn- 
uietrit^iUy  witli  small  windows  to  light  the  inclined  plane  within. 
Its  siz4',  its  height,  and  its  apparent  solidity  arc  its  onlj-  merits. 
Tlu.-w  are  no  doulit  iinp»rtant  elements  in  that  low  class  of  archi- 
te'Ctunil  exe^lhiire  of  which  the  KgAptian  pyramids  are  the  type;  but 
even  in  these  elements  this  edifice  must  confess  itself  a  pigmy,  and 
inferior  to  even  a  sec^uid-class  j)yramid  (jn  the  brinks  of  the  Nile,  while 
it  has  non(^  of  the  beauty  of  design  and  detail  displayed  by  the  Giralda 
of  Sevilhs  or  even  by  other  Italian  towers  in  its  own  neighbourhood. 

The  cani]>anile  at  Tiacenza  (woodcut  No.  714)  is,  perhaps,  more 
like  the  original  r)f  St.  Clark's  than  any  other,  and  certainl}'  displays 
as  little  l)eauty  as  any  building  of  this  sort  can  possess. 

That  of  San  Zenone  at  Verona  is  far  more  ple<ising.  It  is,  indeed, 
as  l)eautiful  l)oth  in  projxjrtion  and  details  as  any  of  its  age,  while 
it  exemplifies  at  once  the  iK'auties  and  the  defects  of  the  style. 
Among  the  first  is  an  elegant  simplicity  that  always  is  pleasing, 
but  tliis  is  accompinied  by  a  leanness  and  poverty  of  effect,  when 
compared  with  Northern  examples,  which  must  rank  in  the  latter 
category'. 

The  celebrated  tower  of  the  Ghirlandina  at  Modena  will,  perhaps, 
enable  us  best  U>  comi^are  these  Italmn  towers  with  the  Cis-Alpine 
ones,  since  it  possesses  a  well-proix>rtioned  spire  which  is  fotind  in  few 
of  the  others. 

In  date  it  ought  to  belong  to  the  second  division  of  the  subject,, 
having  been  commenced  in  the  I'Mh  and  finished  in  the  14th  century; 
but,  as  before  remarked,  there  is  no  line  of  distinction  between  the 
round-arched  and  pointed -arched  styles  in  Ital}',  and  as  this  cam- 
l>anile  seems  to  l>e  wholly  without  any  pointed  forms,  we  may  describe 
it  here. 

Its  whole  height  is  about  ;U5  ft.,  of  which  less  than  200  are  taken 
up  in  the  square  part — which  thus  lx>ar8  a  less  predominant  proper- 
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tion  to  the  spire  than  any  other  Italian  example.  It  is  evidently 
meant  to  rival  the  famous  German  spires  which  had  become  such 
favourites  in  the  age  in  which  it  was  built ;  and  although  it  avoids 
many  of  the  errors  into  which  the  excessive  love  of  decoration  and 
of  tours  de  force  led  the  Germans,  still  the  result  is  far  from  satis- 
fiictory.  The  change  from  the  square  to  the  octagon  is  abrupt  and 
unpleasing,  and  the  spire  itself  looks  too  thick  for  the  octagon. 
Everywhere  there  is  a  want  of  those  buttresses  and  pinnacles  with 
which  the  Gothic  architects  knew  so  well  how  to  prepare  for  a  tran- 
sition of  form,  and  to  satisfy  the  mind  that  the  composition  was  not 
only  artistically  but  mechanically  correct.  The  Italians  never  com- 
prehended the  aspiring  principle  of  the  Gothic  styles,  and  conse- 
quently, though  they  had  far  more  elegance  of  taste  and  used  better 
details,  their  works  hardly  satisfy  the  mind  more  than  a  modern 
classical  church  or  museum  can  do. 

Ihe  same  remarks  apply  to  the  towers  of  Siena,  Lucca,  Pistoja, 
and  indeed  to  all  in  the  north  of  Italy :  all  have  some  pleasing  points, 
but  none  are  entirely  satisfactor}-.  None  have  sufficient  ornament,  nor 
display  enough  design,  to  render  them  pleasing  in  detail,  nor  have 
they  sufficient  mass  to  enable  them  to  dispense  with  the  evidence  of 
thought,  and  to  impress  by  the  simple  grandeur  of  their  dimensions. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


POINTED  ITALIAN  GOTHIC. 


COXTENTS. 


Fresco  paintings  —  Churches  nt  Vercelli,  Asti,  Verona,  and  Lncca  —  Cathedral  at 
Sitna  —  Sta.  Maria,  Florence — Church  at  Chiaravalle  —  St.  Petroiiio,  Bologna  — 
Cathe<lral  at  Milan  —  Certosa,  near  Pavia  —  Duomo  at  Ferrara  —  Churches  at 
Toscauella. 
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Before  the  commencement  of  the  13th  century,  the  Italians  had 
acquired  such  mastery  over  tlie  details  of  their  round-arched  style, 
and  had  worked  it  into  such  originality  and  completeness,  that  it 
is  surprising  that  they  should  so  easily  have  abandoned  it  for  that 
form  of  Pointed  Gothic  which  they  afterwards  adopted.  It  is  true 
the  Italians  never  rose  to  the  conception  of  such  buildings  as  the  great 
Khenish  cathedrals,  like  those  of  Spires  and  Worms,  or  the  old  churches 
at  Cologne  ;  nor  did  they  perhaps  even  rival  the  quasi-classical  grace  and 
elegance  of  the  rroven9al  churches ;  but  at  Verona,  Modena,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  North  of  Italy  they  had  elaborated  a  complete  round- 
arched  style,  all  the  details  of  which  were  not  only  appropriate  and 
elegant,  but  seemed  capable  of  indefinite  development  in  the  direction 
in  which  they  were  proceeding.  They  had  also  before  their  eyes  the 
Komanesque  stj^le  of  Pisa  and  Lucca  with  all  its  el^ance,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  Rome,  where  tlie  architects  steadily  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  pointed-arch  during  the  whole  of  the  Mediaeval  period.  Yet  in  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century— say  1220,  when  the  cathedrals  of 
Amiens,  Sali8bur}%  and  Toledo  were  designed — Italy  too  was  smitten 
with  admiration  for  the  pointed  arch,  and  set  to  work  to  adapt  it  to  her 
tastes  and  uses. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  this,  were  we  not  aware  how 
deeply  the  feelings  that  gave  rise  to  the  Ghibelline  faction  were  rooted 
in  the  Italian   soil.     In   all   the   cities,  except  Rome,  the   cause  of 
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the  Ghibellines  was  throughout  the  middle  ages  identified  with  that  of 
freedom  and  local  independence  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Guelfs, 
which  symbolized  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  and  the  clerical  party. 
Knowing  how  strenuously  this  was  resisted,  we  naturally  expect  to 
find  it  expressed  in  the  architecture  of  the  country.  Two,  indeed,  of 
the  great  churches  of  Italy,  Assisi  (1228)  and  Milan  (1385),  were 
erected  by  Germans  in  the  German  style  of  the  day ;  but  these  are 
exceptional.  The  form  which  the  pointed-arched  style  took  on  its 
introduction,  was  that  of  adaptation  to  the  Italian  style,  in  a  manner 
which  the  Italians  thought  more  consonant  Avith  beauty  and  conveni- 
ence than  that  adopted  north  of  the  Alps.  In  this  they  were  cer- 
tainly mistaken.  The  elegance  of  the  details  employed  by  a  refined 
and  cultivateil  people,  and  based  on  classical  traditions,  goes  far  to 
redeem,  in  most  instances,  the  defects  of  their  designs  ;  but  they  never 
grasped  the  true  principles  of  Gothic  art,  and  the  fatal  facility  of  the 
pointed  arch  led  them  moTo  astray  after  mechfinical  clevernesses  than 
even  the  Germans.  Still,  it  is  an  original  style,  and,  however  im- 
perfect, is  well  worthy  of  study. 

Before  proceeding  to  descnl)e  the  style  more  in  detail,  it  may  bo  well 
to  point  out  one  of  the  principal  ciiuses  which  led  to  the  more  marked 
features  of  difference  between  the  Gothic  architecture  of  Italy  and 
that  of  Germany  and  France.  This  w^as  the  distaste  of  the  Italians  for 
the  employment  of  painted  glass,  or  at  least  their  want  of  appreciation 
of  its  beauties  when  combined  with  architecture. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  a  previous  chapter  to  explain  how  all- 
important  painted  glass  was  to  the  elaboration  of  the  Gothic  style. 
But  for  its  introduction,  the  architecture  of  France  would  bear  no 
resemblance  to  what  it  was,  and  is.  In  Italy,  indeed,  the  people  loved 
polj'chromy,  but  always  of  the  opaque  class.  They  delighted  to  cover 
the  walls  of  their  churches  with  frescoes  and  mosaics,  to  enrich  their 
floors  with  the  most  gorgeous  pavements,  and  to  sciitter  golden  stars 
over  the  blue  ground  of  their  vaults ;  but  rarely,  if  ever,  did  they 
fill,  or  design  to  fill,  their  windows  with  painted  glass.  Perhai>s  the 
glare  of  an  Itiilian  sun  may  have  tended  to  render  its  brilliancy  into- 
lerable ;  but  more  probiibly  the  absence  of  stained  glass  is  owing  to 
its  incompatibility  with  fresco-painting,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  entirely  destroyed  by  the  superior  brightness  of  the  transparent 
material.  The  Italians  were  not  prepared  to  relinquish  the  old  and 
favourite  mode  of  decoration  in  which  they  so  excelled.  This  adher- 
ence to  the  ancient  method  of  ornamentation  enabled  them,  in  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries,  to  8uq)ass  all  the  world  in  the  art  of  pivinting,  but 
it  was  fatal  to  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  pointed  style,  and  to  its 
successful  introduction  into  the  land. 

The  first  effect  of  this  tendency  was  that  the  windows  in  Italian 
churches  were  small,  and  generally  devoid  of  ti-acery,  with  all   its 
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beautiful  accompaniments.  The  walls,  too,  being  consequently  solid, 
were  sufficient,  by  their  own  weight,  to  abut  the  thrust  of  the  arches : 
so  that  neither  projecting  or  flying  buttresses  nor  pinnacles  were 
needed.  The  buildings  were  thus  deprived  externally  of  all  the  aspir- 
ing vertical  lines  so  cluiracteristic  of  true  Gothic.  The  architects,  to 
relieve  the  monotony  arising  from  the  want  of  these  features,  were 
forced  to  recur  to  the  horizontal  cornices  of  the  classical  times,  and  to 
cover  their  walls  with  a  series  of  panelling,  which,  however  beautiful 
in  itself,  is  mere  ornament  -both  unmeaning  and  inconsistent. 

Inteinally,  too,  having  no  clerestory  to  make  room  for,  and  no  con- 
structive necessities  to  meet,  they  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  design  is  that  which  covers  the  greatest  space  with  the  least 
expenditure  uf  materials,  and  the  least  encumbrance  of  the  floor. 
With  builders  this  is  a  golden  rule,  but  with  architects  it  is  about 
tlie  worst  tlrit  can  possibly  be  adopted.  The  Germans  were  not  free 
from  this  fault,  but  the  Italians  carried  it  still  further.  If  on  four 
or  five  piers  tliey  could  support  the  vault  of  a  whole  nave,  they  never 
drciimed  of  introducing  more.  A  French  arcliitect,  though  superior  in 
constructive  skill,  would  probably  have  introduced  eight  or  ten  in  the 
same  si>aee.  An  Italian  would  carry  the  vaults  of  the  side-aisles  to 
the  siime  height  as  that  of  the  nave,  if  he  could.  A  Northern  architect 
knew  how  to  keep  the  two  in  their  due  proportion,  whereby  he 
obtained  greater  height  and  greater  width  in  the  same  bulk,  and  an 
appearance  of  heiglit  and  width  greater  still,  by  the  contrast  between 
the  iKirts,  at  the  s<une  time  that  he  gave  his  building  a  character  of* 
strength  and  stability  j)erhaps  even  more  valuable  than  that  of  size. 

In  the  winu»  manner  the  N(nthern  architects,  while  they  grouped 
their  shafts  together,  kept  them  so  distinct,  as  to  allow  every  one 
to  bear  its  proportional  part  of  the  load,  and  perform  its  allotted  task. 
The  Italians  ueA'er  comprehended  this  principle,  but  merely  stuck 
pilasters  back  iu  Ixick,  in  imitation  of  the  true  architc^cts,  producing 
an  unmeaning  and  ugly  pier.  The  siime  incongruities  occur  in  every 
j)art  and  every  detail.  It  is  a  style  copied  without  understanding, 
and  executed  without  feeling.  The  elegance  of  the  sculptured  foliage 
and  otlier  derails  sometimes  goes  far  to  redeem  these  faults;  for  the 
Italians,  thougli  bad  architects,  were  always  lx?autiful  carvers,  and,  as 
a  Southern  people,  were  free  from  the  vulgarities  sometimes  apparent 
farther  north,  and  never  fell  into  tlie  wild  barbarisms  which  too  often 
disfigure  even  the  best  buildings  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Besides, 
when  painting  is  joined  to  sculpture  in  churches,  the  architecture  may 
come  to  occupy  a  subordinate  position,  and  thus  escape  the  censure  it 
deserves.  Unfortunately  there  are  only  two  examples  of  any  importance 
in  this  style  that  retain  all  their  painted  decorations — S.  Francis  at 
Assi^si,  and  the  Certosii  near  Pa  via.  From  this  circumstance  they  are  per- 
haps tl^^  mo.st  admired  in  It<ily.    In  others  the  simces  left  for  colour  are 
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atill  plain  and  blank.  We  see  the  work  of  the  architect  anaided  by  the 
painting  which  was  intended  to  set  it  off,  and  we  cannot  but  condemn  it 
aa  displaying  at  once  bad  taste  and  ignorance  of  the  true  Gothic  feeling. 

One  of  the  earliest,  or  perhaps  the  verj  fi  st  Ital  -xn  cd  fice  nt« 
which  the  pointed  arch  was  introduced  s  h  fi  e  el  ch  of  b  Andrea 
at  Vercelli,  commenced  in  the  year  12  by 
the  Cai-dinal  tiuala  Bicchieri,  and  fin  shel 
in  three  years.  This  prelate,  having  bee 
long  legate  in  England,  brought  back  w  tt 
him  an  English  architect  called,  it  ia  ea  d 
Brigwithe,  and  entrusted  him  with  the 
erection  of  this  church  in  his  native  pla  o 

In  plan,  it  is  certainly  very  like     n 
English  church,  terminating  squarel    t 
wards  the  east,  and  witli  side  chapels    o 
the  transepts,  arranged  very  much  as  w 
find  them  at  Buildwas,  Kirkstall,  and  o  her 
churches  of  this  class  and  size,  only  tl  at 
here  they  arc  polygonal,  which  was  lu   dij 
over  the  case  in  England.     Jlut  with  tl  e 
plan  all  influences  of  the  English  ar  1 
tect  seem  to  have  ceased,  and  the  stru 
is  in    purely   Italian    style.      Exteii  j]I\         J,  J"     •:!!     "^  a  "" 

the    pointed    arch   nowhere    appears    all 

the  doors  and  windows  being  circular-headed ;  while  internally  it  is 
confined  1o  tlic  pier-arches  of  the  nave  and  tile  vaulting  of  the  roof. 
The  facade  is  (tanked  at  its  angles  by  two  tall,  slender,  aijuaTO  ton'crs : 
and  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  tianst'pt  is  covered  by  one  of 
those  elegant  octagonal  domes  which  the  Itiilinns  knew  so  well  how 
to  use,  and  which  is  in  fact  the  only  origin.il  fwiturc  in  their  dc^signs. 
The  external  form  of  this  clmn.li  is  interesting,  as  displaying  the 
germs  of  much  that  two  centuries  .afterwards  was  so  greatly  cxi>andcd 
by  a  German  arcliitect  in  the  design  of  Milan  C'atliedral. 

A  tew  years  latci',  in  1229,  a  church  was  commenced  at  Asti,  the 
tower  of  which  was  finished  in  1 266.  This  allowi'd  time  for  a  more 
complete  development  of  the  pointed  style,  which  here  prevails  not 
only  internally,  but  externally.  Tall  Lincet  windows  appear  in  the 
flanks,  and  even  the  doorways  assume  that  fona,  in  their  canopies,  if 
not  in  their  openings.  The  porch  (woodcut  Mo.  724)is  a  later  addi- 
tion, and  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  style  during  the  14lh  cen- 
tury. This  church  is  also  one  of  tho  earliest  examples  in  which  those 
elegant  terra  cotia  cornices  of  small  intersecting  ni-ches  seem  te  have 
heen  brought  to  perfection. 

The  most  remarkable  church  of  this  age  is  that  of  .St.  Francis  at 
Aesini,  commenced  in  1228,  and  finished,  in  all  essentials  at  hast,  in 
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rifiS.  It  in  Raid  t'l  havi-  Kfii  built  by  n  German  immwi  Jacob,  or 
Jacopo.  Ccrlainly  "O  Fiinch  or  English  architect  would  have  detdgned 
a  double  cliurch  <if  tliis  clnfis,  though,  on  tho  other  hand,  no  Italian 
could  have  drawn  details  so  purely  Northern  aa  those  of  the  upper 
chureli.  In  ihe  lower  churi-h  there  arc  liardlj'  any  mouldings  to  mark 
the  style,  liiit  i\n  clmractcr  is  certainly  rather  German  than  Italian. 
This  clinrch  dopeudn  for  itw  magnificence  and  charact«r  mnch  more  on 
]iiiinting  than  on  architect  lire.  In  the  firnt  place  it  is  small,  the  upper 
church  being  ci.ly  22->  ft.  long,  by  ■id  in  width ;  and  though  the  lower 
one  ban  side-aifles  whiih  e.vtenil  tlio  width  to  100  ft.,  yet  the  npper 
cliurch  is  only  60  ft.  in  lieiglit.  and  the  lower  about  30.  so  that 
it  in  fur  tixi  small  for  much  architectural  magnificence.  None  of  its 
dctaibt  are  equal  to  thoHo  of  contemporary  churches  on  this  aide  of  the 
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Alps.  The  whole  church  is 
variety  aod  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful character,  which  jiistly 
render  it  one  of  the  raofit 
celebrated  and  admired  of  all 
Italy.  On  Ihia  eide  of  tho 
Alps,  without  its  fresc  es,  it 
would  hardly  attract  any  at- 
tention. It  is  invaluable  aN 
an  example  of  the  extent  to 
which  polychromatic  decora- 
tion may  bo  jjrofitably  carried, 
and  of  the  true  mode  of  doing 
it;  and  also  as  an  illiiGtration 
of  tho  extent  to  which  the 
Italians  allowed  a  foreign 
Ktyle  and  mode  of  ornamen- 
tation to*  be  introduced  into 
their  country. 

One  of  the  purest  and  moKt 
perfect  types  of  an  Italian 
Gothic  church  is  that  of  Sfa. 
Auastasia  at  Verona,  com- 
menced apparently  in  12(>0. 
It  is  not  large,  being  only 
285  ft.  in  length  externally ; 
but  its  arrangi'ments  are  very 
complete,  and  veiy  perfect  if 
looked  at  from  an  Italinn  point 
of  view.  Ilie  square  of  the 
vault  of  the  nave  is  the  modu- 
lus, instead  of  that  of  the  aisleR. 
as  in  true  Gothic  cliurches ; 
owing  to  which  the  pior- 
archcs  are  further  apart  than  a 
true  artist  would  have  placed 
them  ;  there  arc  also  no  but- 
tresses cxtenially,  but  only 
pilasters.  The  conttequence  of 
thia  is,  that  the  arches  have 
to  be  tied  in  with  iron  rods 
at  tho  springing,  which  in- 
ternally adds  very  much  to 
the  appearance  of  weakness, 
caused    in   the   first  instance 


covered  with  fresco  pa  ntmgs  in  great 
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by  ibr  w-M-  »f*j..-iii^  all-]  ^Brnl  lenuiiy.  Theat:  bad  effects  are  aggra- 
THte.!  V.y  u.-:  ;.'r —.  r,'.-  ..fa  -tnng-tv^rse  ai  the  springing  of  the  vault : 
aDii  )<y  zL-:  9nl<^i:(a::  .'ti  "fa  f.-troular  huk-  for  the  triforium,  and  a 
bexaf.-tl^J  ■.-fr.'f.in^  vf  virry  iti.>igui£'>ani  dimenEitins,  for  the  glorious 
t-I--r«»t...rj-  win-i'.-A?  '.(  Ni.niiv:n  chnrxlied.  Aliogethor,  though  we 
ODDu:  h-!j>  K-Lii^  ]'L-_-H^'>l  n-i:h  thv  spjci'ju^nees  and  general  elegance 
of  dmign.  ;t  iii  iL.ij>  -«:i  ':•.- 1.  :  (..■  P.vl  h-.'W  very  infi-rior  it  is  to  that  of 
cfaun.'L-.-»  ..11  ti.is  >i-lv  ihv  A!i^ 


■) 


'llio  diiirdi  •■{  Sun  Miiiliiii)  at  l,uc.v;i.  built  aliout  a  contnrv  af>er 
yia.  Aiiiistii™iii  iiiiiiliUr  nf  I4tli  centnry),  juvsi.'nts  a  strikingly  liappy 
comjii-.iniise  Ix-twi-t^ii  \\ic  two  stylfs.  Tin-  jiier-arrhes  are  Btill  too 
wide  ■--':!  fi'i'l  in  tlif  ili'jir  :  Viut  the  defeot  is  remedied  to  some  extent 
by  the  employment  •>{  eiinilar  instuid  of  ]K>intcd  arches,  and  the 
triftiriiini  is  all  tluir  can  !«■  des-ired ;  the  clcrestoiy,  however,  ia  as 
insigiiififiiiit  as  it  miist  1*  where  the  mm  is  so  brilliant,  and  painted 
glaw  iiiadiutKisil'le.      It  would  b.-  easy  to  ]ii>iiit  out  other  defects  ;  but. 


taking  it  altogether,  there  are 
and  hardly  one  in  Italy  tlmt  t 
whiub  it  wan  deHignctl. 


i-Iegnnt  churcbcfl  tlian  this, 
pii-fectly  mi*t8  all  the  exigenocs  for 
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The  cathedrals  of  Siena  and  Oi*vieto  (the  former  commenced  in 
1 24:J,  the  latter  in  1 290)  are  perhaps,  taken  altogether,  the  most  suc- 
cessful specimens  of  Italian  pointed  Gothic.  They  are  those  at  least 
in  which  the  Kystem  is  carried  to  the  greatest  extent  without  either 
foreign  aid  or  the  application  of  distinctly  foreign  details.  Thesb 
two  buildings,  moreover,  both  retain  their  fa^ides  as  originally  com- 
pleted by  their  first  architects,  while  the  three  great  churches  of  this 
style — the  cathedrals  of  Florence,  Bologna,  and  Milan— were  all  left 
unfinished,  with  many  others  hf  the  smaller  churches  of  Itiily.  The 
church  at  Siena  illustrates  forcibly  the  tendency  of  the  Italian  architects 
to  adhere  to  the  domical  forms  of  the  old  Etruscans,  which  the  Komiins 
amplified  to  such  an  extent,  and 
the  Byzantines  made  peculiarly 
their  own.  I  cannot  but  repeat 
my  regret  that  the  Italians  alone, 
of  all  the  Western  mediaeval  build- 
ers, showed  any  predilection  for 
this  form  of  roof.  On  this  side 
of  the  Alps  it  could  have  been 
made  the  most  beautiful  of  archi- 
tectural forms.  In  Italy  there  is 
no  instance  of  more  than  moderate 
success — nothing,  indeed,  to  oncou- 
rago  imitation.  Even  the  example 
now  before  us  is  no  exception  to 
these  remarks,  though  one  of  the 
boldest  efforts  of  Italian  architects. 
In  plan  it  ought  to  have  been  an 
octagon,  but  that  apparently  would 
have  made  it  too  large  for  their 
skill  to  execute,  so  they  met  the 
difficulty  by  adopting  a  hexagon, 
which,  though  producing  a  cer- 
tain   variety    of   perspective,    fits 

awkwardlv  with  the  lines  of  columns,  and  twists  the  vaults  to  an  un- 
pleasant  extent.  Still  a  dome  of  moderate  lunght,  and  58  ft.  in  diameter, 
covering  the  centre  of  the  church,  and  with  sufficient  space  around  to 
give  it  dignity,  is  a  noble  and  pleasing  feature,  the  merit  uf  which  it  is 
imjwssible  to  deny.  Combined  with  the  rich  colouring  and  gorgeous 
furniture  of  the  church,  it  makes  up  a  whole  of  great  beauty.  The  cir- 
cular pier  arches,  however,  and  the  black  and  white  stripes  by  which  the 
exterior  is  marked,  detract  considerably  from  the  efftKjt  of  the  whole— 
at  least  in  the  eyes  of  strangers,  though  the  Italians  still  consider  it  a 
beauty.  The  facade  of  this  cathedral  is  represented  in  woodcut  No.  729. 
It  consists  of  three  great  portals,  the  ai-ches  of  which  are  equal  in 


V2^. 


I'l.ui  of  (Jath.iiral  at  SI.  n.v.     From  the 
'EkIIns  I'rimijKili-.  trKurope.' 
St-alii  100  ft.  to  I  in. 
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size,  thongh  the  centre  doorway  is  larger  than  tlioee  at  tbe  radea. 
Above  is  the  invariable  circnlar  window  of  tbe  Italian  architects 
and  the  w]u)le  is  crowned  br  steep  triangular  gables. 

llic  carved  arcbitecturul  ornaments  of  tbe  fia^ade  arc   rich  and 
elaborate  in  the  extreme,  thuugh  figured  sculpture  ie  oscd  to  a  mncb 


less  extent  tlian  in  Xorthem  portiils  of  the  same  age.  It  is  also  obeerv- 
ftlile  tliat  the  strung  horizontal  lines  do  not  harmonise  with  the  aspiring 
cliaractcv  of  pointed  an-hitectHrc. 

The  cathedral  uf  Orvieto  is  sninller  and  simpler,  and  less  rich  in  its 
decorationH,  tlian  that  at  Siena,  with  the  exception  of  it«  fo^ade,  which 
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is  adorned  with  scnlptTire  and  painting.  Indeed  the  three-gabled  front 
may  be  considered  the  typical  one  for  churches  of  thie  clasa.  The 
fa^des  intended  to  have  been,  applied  to  tho  churchea  at  Florence, 
Bologna,  Milan,  and  elsewhere,  were  no  doubt  very  similar  to  that  re- 
presented in  woodcut  No.  729.  As  a  frontispiece,  it  elaborately  sculp- 
tured and  painted, 
it  iit  not  without 
considerable  ap- 
propriateness and 
even  beauty ;  but, 
as  an  architectural 
object,  it  is  infi- 
nitely inferior  to 
the  double-tower- 
ed facades  of  the 
Korthem  cathe- 
drals, or  even  to 
those  with  only 
one  great  tower  in 
the  centre.  It  has 
besides  the  defect 
of  not  expreeaing 
what  is  behind 
it ;  the  central  ga- 
ble being  always 
higher  than  the 
roof,  and  the  two 
others  merely  or- 
namental append- 
ages. Indeed,  like 
the  Italian  Gothic 
buildings  gener- 
ally, it  depended 
on  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  car\'ing 
for  its  effect,  far 

architectural    de- 
sign   properly    so 

By  £ir  the  greatest  and  most  ptrfcct  example  of  Italian  Gothic  is 
tho  church  of  Sta.  Maria  dei  Fiori,  tho  cathedral  of  Florence,  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  churches  produced  in  the  middle  ages — as  far  as 
mere  grandeur  of  conception  goes,  perhaps  tho  very  best,  though  con- 
siderably marred  in  execution. 
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ITie  building  of  the  chiirch  was  commeDced  in  the  year  1294  or 
1298  (it  is  not  quite  clear  which),  from  the  dedgns  and  under  the 
superintendtnce  of  Amolfo  di  Lapo,— for  unfortunately  in  this  style 
we  know  the  namee  of  all  the  architects,  and  all  the  churches  show 
tr»ce«  of  the  CApriec  and  of  the  misdirected  efforts  of  individuals 
instead  of  the  combined  niitionat  movement  which  produced  snch 
iiplcndid  reMiltii  in  Fniucc  and  England.  It  is  not  known  how  far 
Anwilfo  had  cnrricd  the  building  when  he  died,  in  1300,  but  probably 
tip  to  tlic  springing  ••{  the  Tanlts.     After  this  the  works  proceeded 


uit'ly.  but  the  nave  and  bniallor  domes  of  the  choir  " 
doubt  conipleli-d  us  we  now  timl  them  in  the  first  20  years  of  the 
nth  centTiiy.  'iho  grwit  m-tjigon  remnincd  uncovered  till  Bninelleschi 
commenced  the  pic-iiit  dome,  in  141'0,  find  comjiletod  it  in  all  eeeen- 
tinl  parts  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  1444.  The  building 
may  therefore  be  eonsidere<l  aw  CHsentialty  contemporary  with  the 
cathedral  of  I'olngne,  which  it  Ter\- nearly  equal.'?  in  size  (its  area  being 
84,802  ft.,  while  that  of  Cologne  is  estimated  at  91,000). -Mid,  as  far  as 
mere  conception  of  plan  goen.  there  can  be  littlti  doubt  but  that  the 
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Horentine  cnthedral  far  aiirpasBcn  its  Gorman  rival  Nothing  in- 
deed can  be  finer  than  itfl  general  ground  plan  A  vast  nave  leads 
lo  an  enormous  dome,  extentling  into  the  triapsal  amngement  bo 
common  in  the  early  cliurches  of  Cologne  and  nhith  w-ie  lepeatcd  m 
the  last  and  greatest  effort  of  the  middk  igew  or  nithir  the  first  of  the 
new  Bchool — the  great  church  of  St  1  Ltnr  it  li  m  In  th  1 1  nutine 
church  all  these  parta  are  bolU,r 
Buboi'dinated  and  proportioned  than  [^^ 
in  any  other  example,  and  thi  mode 
in  which  the  effect  increases  in  1  the 
whole  expands  as  we  appioach  from 
the  entrance  to  the  Banctnni  is  nnri 
vailed.  All  this,  ntas!  is  utttrh 
thrown  away  in  the  exetutifn  I 
Like  all  inexperienced  architLct*. 
Ainolfo  seems  to  hare  thought  that 
greatness  of  parts  would  add  to  th 
greatness  of  the  whole,  and  thus  ii  ed 
only  four  gieat  arches  in  thi  wlmk 
length  of  his  nave,  giving  the  ecnti  d 
aisle  a  width  of  55  ft.  clear  Ihe 
whole  width  is  within  10  ft  of  that 
of  I  'olt^ie.  and  the  height  about  tht 
same;  and  yet.  in  appenrunLf  the 
height  is  about  lmlf,and  the  buidth 
k«H  than  half,  owing  to  the  bttttr  pi  >- 
portion  of  the  parts  and  to  tlie  wipt 
lior  ajjiiropriateness  in  the  details 
on  the  part  of  the  (ierman  cathedral. 
At  Florence  the  details  are  pOhitively 
ugly.  '1  he  windows  of  the  side  aisles 
are  email  anil  mihplaccd.  those  of  the 
clereetoiy  mere  circular  holes.  The 
proportion  of  the  aisles  one  to  another 
is  bad,  the  vaults  ill-forme.1,  and  alto- 
gether a  colder  and  less  eft'i-etive  de- 
sign was  not  produced  in  the  middle  , 
ages.     The  triapsal  choir  is  not   so 

objectionable  as  the  nave,  but  there  are  large  jilain  spaces  that  now 
look  cold  and  flat ;  the  windows  are  too  small,  and  there  is  a  gloom 
about  the  whole  whicli  is  very  unsatisfaetorj'.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  original  intention  was  to  paint  tho  walls,  and  not  to  colour 
the  windows,  so  that  these  defects  are  liardly  chargeable  to  the 
original  design. 

Externally  the  fiw^ado  was  never  finished,  and  we  can  only  &ncy 
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what  was  intended  from  tho  analogy  of  Siena  and  Orvieto.  The 
flanks  of  the  nave  are  without  buttresses  or  pinnacles,  and  with  only  a 
few  insignificant  windows  would  be  painfully  flat,  except  for  a  'veneer 
of  coloured  marbles  disposed  in  panels  over  the  wholo  sur&ce.  For 
an  interior  or  a  pavement  such  a  mode  of  decoration  is  admiseible  ;  but 
it  is  so  unconBtnictive,  ko  evidently  a  mere  decoration,  that  it  gives  a 
weaknobs  to  the  whole,  and  a  moat  unsatislactory  appearance  to  so 
large  a  building. 
This  is  much  lees 
npjKtrent  at  the 
east  end,  where 
the  outline  is  ao 
broken,  and  the 
main  linos  of  the 
construction  bo 
plainly  maiked, 
tbiit  the  mere  fill- 
ing-in  is  compara- 
tively unimport- 
ant.  This  is  the 
most  meritorious 
part  of  the  church, 
and  so  far  as  it  was 
carried  up  accord- 
ing to  the  original 
design,  is  extreme- 
ly lieauliful.  Even 
the  plainness  and 
flatness  of  the  nave 
Ber^-f  as  a  foil  to 
set  off  the  vary- 
ing outline  of  the 
choir.  Above  the 
line  of  the  cornice 
of  the  sideuialee 
there  is  nothing 
that  can  bo  said  to  belong  to  the  original  design  except  the  first  divi- 
bion  of  the  dnim  of  the  dome,  which  follows  the  lines  of  the  clerestory. 
It  has  long  been  a  question  what  Arnolfo  originally  intended,  and  espe- 
cially how  he  meant  to  cover  the  great  octagonal  space  in  the  centre. 
All  knowledge  of  his  intentions  seems  to  have  been  lost  within  a  cen- 
tiiry  after  his  death  :  at  least  in  the  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
commission  which  ix'sultcd  in  the  adoption  of  Brunelleschi's  design  for 
the  dome,  no  reference  is  made  to  any  original  design  an  then  existing, 
and  no  one  appears  t«  have  known  how  Arnolfo  intended  to  finish  his 
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work.  Judging  from  the  structure  as  far  as  he  carried  it,  and  with  the 
knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the  Italian  architecture  of  that  age,  we 
can  form  a  ver}'  feasible  conjecture  of  his  design  for  its  completion. 
Internally,  it  probably  consisted  of  a  dome  something  like  the  present, 
but  flatter,  springing  from  the  cornice  40  ft.  lower  than  the  present  one, 
and  pierced  with  large  openings  on  each  of  its  eight  faces. 

Externally,  it  was  probably  arranged  something  like  that  of 
Chiamvalle,  near  Milan  (woodcut  No.  733),  built  in  1221,  of  course 
with  different  details,  but  in  storej's,  so  as  to  render  the  construction 
easy ;  and  this  would  have 
been  carried  up  to  a  height  of 
not  less  than  .'00  ft.,  about 
equal  to  the  length  of  the 
church.  The  three  smaller 
semi-donies  must  have  been 
intended  to  be  crowned  with 
miniature  octagonal  spires  of 
the  same  class  with  the  great 
dome,  and  between  these  the 
vast  substructures  show  that 
it  was  intended  to  carry  up 
four  great  spires,  probably  to 
a  height  of  400  ft. 

Had  all  this  been  dune 
(and  something  very  like 
it  was  cert<iinly  intended), 
neither  Cologne  (*athedral, 
nor  any  church  in  Europe, 
ancient  or  modern,  would 
have  been  comparable  to  this 
gi'eat  and  glorious  apse.  As 
it  is,  the  plain,  heavy,  simple 
outlined  dome  of  Brunelleschi 
acts  like  an  extinguisher, 
crushing  all  the  lower  part 
of  the  com]X)sition,  and  both 
intemallv  and  externally  de- 
stroying  all  hanuony  between 
the  parts.  It  has  deprived  us  of  the  only  chance  that  ever  existed  uf 
witnessing  the  eil'ect  of  a  great  Gothic  dome  ;  not  indeed  such  a  dome 
as  might  on  the  S4ime  dimensions  have  been  executed  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps,  but  still  in  the  spirit,  and  with  much  of  the  poetry,  which 
gives  such  value  to  the  conceptions  of  the  builders  in  those  days. 

But   for   this   change   of  plan,   the   ambition   of  the   Florentines 
might   have  Ixen   in   some   measure   satislied,   whose   instnictions  to 
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Plan  uf  tho  part  oxocut-d  of  St  IVlrt^nio,  Bolugna. 
From  Wiebeklng.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  hi. 
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the  architect  were,  that  their  cathedral  "shoald  snrpesa  everything 
that  human  industry  or  human  power  had  conceived  of  great  and 
beitutiful." 

About  a,  century  later  (1390),  the  Bol<^neBe  determined  on  the 
erection  of  ft  monster  catliedral,  which,  in  sofarae  size  went,  would  have 
been  more  tlian  double  timt  at  Florence.  According  to  the  plans  that 
have  come  doivn  to  us,  it  was  to  have  been  about  800  ft,  long  and 
625  wide  aorOBB  the  transepts ;  at  the  intcreection  was  to  have  been  a 
dome  i:iO  ft.  in  diameter,  or  only  0  ft.  less  than  that  at  Florence ;  anil 
the  width  of  both  niive  and  transepts  was  to  have  been  183  ft.:  so  that 


) 
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the  whole  wnuhl  liave  <wvercd  about  212,000  ft,  or  nearly  the  same 
area  as  St.  IVter'n  at  Itonic,  and  three  times  that  of  any  French 
aitheilral !  Of  thiw  vast  dcwign,  only  about  one-third,  or  74,000  sq.  ft. 
was  ever  carried  out ;  and  it  in  fortunate  that  it  stopped  there,  as  few 
uglier  buildings  were  ever  designed  or  executed.  Ita  plan  and  section 
(woutlcufs  Noa,  734,  735)  arc  not  without  interest,  an  illustrating 
tlie  principles  of  Itfiliati  design,  and  are  useful  for  comparison  either 
with  auch  buildings  as  the  bcjuitiful  cathedral  at  Bourgea  (which  simi- 
larly has  aisles  of  different  heights),  or  with  the  great  cathedral  of 
Milan,  which  cornea  next  in  our  scries. 

As  will  be  seen  from  ibc  plan  (wwxlcul  No.  ~H4),  the  great  object 
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of  the  architect  was  to  cover  the  largest  poeeible  space  from  the 
fewest  points  of  support,  using  bis  Hide-chupele  as  internal  instead  of 
tstenial   buttresses.      In  his  dusign,  the  square  of  tiio  vault  of  the 


central  nuvc  becomes  tko  moduli 
iuall  true  (Jothic 
buildings.  Hence 
the  nave  is  con- 
structed with  only 
six  bays  in  length 
instead  of  twelve, 
and  all  tlic  other 
parts  are  lean  and 
wide    in    projwr- 

'jnic  cathedral 
of  Milan— at  once 
the  most  remark- 
able and  the 
largest  and  rich- 
est of  all  the 
churches  erected 
in  the  middle  Sges 
—was  eommenceil 
in  the  year  138.i, 
by  order  of  Gian 
(laleazzo,  first 
Dnke  of  Milan, 
and  consecrated 
in  1418.  at  which 
date  all  the  essen- 
tial parts  seem  to 
have  been  com- 
pleted, though  the 
central  spire  was 
not  finished  till 
about  the  year 
mo,  by  Brunel- 

ITie  ilcsign  is 
said  to  have  bet 
von  Gemunden,  ( 


istead  of  that  of  the  side-aisles,  as 


ieh   Arlez 
—a  state- 


1  furnished  by  a  German  aix-bilcet,  Ileiii 
■  as  the  Italians  call  him,  "  da  Gamondia, 
mcnt  which  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  detailM  and  many  of 
the  forms  are  essentially  Northern ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  tbnt  he 
was  not  allowed  to  control  the  whole,  for  all  the  great  features  of  the 
church  are  as  thoroughly  Italian  us  the  details  are  German:    it   is 


In  si 
It.     Ii> 


ITAF.IAX  .Uli.lXlTECH;HE  I'iBi  II. 

ii'j  lU'MTii  iiiipiijluUe  tlitit  .Manx)  dn  (I'aiapione,  ns  tlie 
t.  Mr  fiiiiK'  iitL'.'r  iiiitivi?  iirti.st,  was  joined  with  him  or 

is  thi-  hiiT^t  ■■full  lui'liioval  cnthodralx,  cuvorins  107,7^2 
iiil  it  is  the  rii.ltfst.  bL-iiig  built  wholly  of  whito  nmrbk-, 
I'lv  tliL-  i.'iM.-  with  aiir  uther  chiireh,  lai^  or  Hiuull;  uA 
it  i-  tlio  must  giirj^'uua — thu  wholu  of  the  exterior  in 
[iM<i:rv.  Hiiil  tli>:  uiiiii'tnt  of  ixirving  and  ntat\mry  Ittriuhed 


on  its  iiiiiiiiiclis  iiiiil  s[iirfs  IK  iiniiviilK-d  in  iiny  other  building  of 
Kiiiu],,..  [|  i,  ills.,  built  wholly  (wilh  tho  t-xcc].tion  of  the  &9ad«) 
iUTiiniidg  tu  ■■iir  ili.'.-i^ii.  W-t  with  nil  thoso  ailvnntjigCH,  tho  appearance 
of  this  iviindiTl'iil  biiiliiiny;  is  nut  Kitisliu^tory  tu  any  ouewho  is  familiar 
with  iIr-  tcn.i,t  itlilirc-s  .,11  (his  si.k'  of  fho  Aljw.  t'ologne,  if  complete. 
w.iul.l  111'  iii.ir..'  IviLiitifiil :  Iflu'iiii.s.  I  'liartn-w,  Aiuiena,  ami  Boui^cs  loave 
;i  liii-  III..],-  sitisfiiLt'Tv  iin]iiVN'ii.ii  iin  tho  mind;  mui  even  the  muoh 


i.iiili.iii?:l;ik.iilr....i  tl.e  |>1nii  U>  l>c  the  m.iru  rornot  ot  IIk 
I.  tliiTi-  if  II  j.lialit  tw...  (Ii.iiikIi  I  have  no  niciiiiK  nt  bciiiy 
1I1....MI1-,    1I.,I,.A..    ^iiil..  .■..l.imoiilli..i-,in(. 
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smaller  church  of  St.  Onen  will  convoy  fai-  more  pleasure  to  the  true 
artist  than  this  gorgeous  temple. 

The  cause  of  all  this  it  is  easy  to  uoderstand,  since  all  or  nearly 
all  its  defects  arise  from  the  introduction  of  Italian  features  into  a 
Gothic  building ;  or  rather  perhaps,  it  should  be  said,  from  a  German 
architect  boiug  allowed  to  ornament  an  Italian  cathedral.      Taking 


the  contemporary  cathedral  of  St.  Petronio  at  Bologna  as  our  utandard 
of  comparison,  It  will  be  seen  that  the  sections  (woodcuts  Noa.  735, 
737)  are  almost  identical  both  in  dimensions  and  in  form;  but  at 
the  same  time,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  German  syslem  prevailed 
in  doubling  the  number  of  piers  between  the  nave  and  side-aisles.  So 
far,  therefore,  the  German  architect  saved  the  church.     The  two  small 
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clerestories,  however,  still  remain  ;  and  althougli  the  design  avoids  the 
mullionlesH  little  circles  of  Bologna,  there  is  only  space  for  small 
openings,  which  more  resemble  the  windows  of  an  attic  than  of  a 
clerestory.  The  greater  quantity  of  light  being  thus  introduced  by 
the  tall  windows  of  the  outer  aisle,  the  appearance  is  that  of  a  building 
lighted  fn^m  below,  which  is  fatal  to  architectural  eflfect. 

The  model  still  preserved  on  the  spot  shews  that  the  German 
architect  designed  great  portals  at  each  end  of  the  transepts.  This, 
however,  was  overruled  in  favour  of  two  small  polygonal  apses.  In- 
stead of  the  great  octagonal  dome  which  an  Italian  would  have  placed 
upon  the  intersection  of  the  whole  width  of  the  nave  and  transepts, 
Gennan  influence  has  confined  it  to  the  central  aisle,  which  is  perhaps 
more  to  bo  regretted  than  any  other  mistake  in  the  building.  The 
choir  is  neither  a  French  ohcvet  nor  a  German  or  Italian  apse,  but  a 
compromise  betwijen  the  two,  a  French  circlet  of  columns  enclosed  in 
a  German  polygonal  termination.  This  pirt  of  the  building,  with  its 
simple  ft^)iuis  and  three  glorious  windows,  is  perhaps  an  improvement 
on  either  of  the  models  of  whi(;h  it  is  compcmnded. 

This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  French  chevet  anxingement  to 
be  found  in  all  Itily.  It  is  extremely  rare  in  that  country'  to  find  an 
aisle  running  round  the  choir,  and  opening  into  it,  or  with  the  circlet 
of  ai)sidal  chapels  which  is  so  univers;il  in  France.  Ilie  Italian  church 
is  not,  in  fact,  derived  from  a  combination  of  a  circular  Eastern  church 
with  a  Western  rectangular  nave,  but  is  a  direct  copy  from  the  old 
Koman  l)asilica. 

The  details  of  the  int<?rior  of  Milan  are  almost  wholly  German 
(w(K)deut  Xo.  7.')H).  The  great  capitals  of  the  pillars,  -with  their 
niches  and  statues,  are  the  only  compromise  between  the  ordinary 
German  form  and  the  great  deep  ugly  capitals — fmgments,  in  fact,  of 
classical  entablatures — which  disfigure  the  cathedrals  of  Florence  and 
Bologna,  and  so  many  other  Italian  churches.  Had  the  ornamentation 
of  these  l>een  carried  up  to  the  springing  of  the  vault,  they  would  have 
been  unexreptionabh' ;  as  it  is,  with  all  their  richness,  their  effect  is 
xmmeaning. 

Externally,  the  appearance  is  very-  like  that  of  Sta,  Maria  dei 
Fieri ;  the  apse  is  rich,  varied,  and  picturesque,  and  the  central  dome 
(excepting  the  det^iils)  similar,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  what  1 
l)elieve  to  have  been  tlu'  original  design  of  the  Florentine  church.  The 
nave  is  nearly  as  flat  as  at  Florence,  the  clerestoiy  not  being  visible; 
but  the  forest  of  pinnacles  and  flying  buttresses  and  the  ricbness  of  the 
ornamentation  go  far  to  hide  that  defiH^t.  The  facade  was  left  un- 
fini^ihed,  as  was  so  often  the  case  with  the  great  churches  of  Italy. 
Pellegrini  was  afterwards  employed  to  finish  it,  and  a  model  of  his 
design  is  still  preserved.  It  is  fortunate  that  his  plan  was  not  carried 
out.     The  fa^jide  wa«  finished,  a^s  we  now  see  it,  from  the  designs  of 
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Amati,  by  order  of  Napoleon.  It  is  commonplace,  as  might  bo  expected 
from  its  age,  but  inoffensive.  The  doorways  are  part  of  Pellegrini's 
design,  and  the  mediaeval  forms  being  placed  over  those  of  the  cinque- 
cento,  produce  a  strangely  incongruous  effect.  For  the  west  front 
several  original  designs  are  still  preserved.  One  of  these,  with  two 
small  square  towers  at  the  angles,  as  at  Vercelli  and  elsewhere,  was  no 
doubt  the  Italian  design.  The  German  one  (woodcut  No.  739)  is  pre- 
served by  Bassi :  *  had  this  been 
executed,  the  fa9ade  woidd  have 
been  about  one-third  (viz.  100  ft.) 

wider  than  that  of  Cologne.    Had      W^       ^  v^a      e£%b 
the  height  of  the  towers  been  in 
the  same  proportion,  they  would 

have  been  the  tallest  in  the  world.  ''^^-     ^^^»K"  for  Favade  of  Milan  Cathedral. 

iToni  Eijisi. 

In  that  case  the  effect  here,  as  at 

Cologne,  would  have  been  to  shorten  and  overpower  the  rest  of  the 
building  to  a  painful  extent.  A  design  midway  between  the  two,  with 
spires  rising  to  the  same  height  as  the  central  one,  or  about  360  ft., 
would  perhaps  have  the  happiest  effect.  At  any  rate,  the  want  of  some 
such  features  is  greatly  felt  in  the  building  as  it  stands. 

The  Certosa,  near  Tavia,  was  commenced  about  the  same  date  (1396) 
as  the  cathedral  at  Milan.  It  in  seldom  that  we  find  two  buildings  in 
the  middle  ages  so  close  to  one  another  in  date  and  locality,  and  yet  so 
dissimilar.  There  is  no  instance  of  such  an  occurrence  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps,  till  modem  times ;  and  it  shows  that  in  those  days  the  Italians 
were  nearly  as  devoid  of  any  distinct  principles  of  arcliitecture  as  we 
have  since  become. 

The  great  difference  between  Pavia  and  Milan  is  that  tlic  former 
shews  no  trace  of  foreign  influence.  It  is  as  purely  Italian  as  St.  Pe- 
tronio,  and  perhaps  even  worse  in  design — internally  at  least — which 
is  saying  a  good  deal.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  painful  than 
the  dispropoi*tion  of  the  parts,  tlio  bad  drawing  of  the  details,  the 
malformation  of  the  vaults,  and  the  meanness  of  the  windows  ;  though 
all  these  defects  are  completely  hidden  by  the  most  gorgeous  colouring, 
and  by  furniture  of  such  richness  as  to  be  almost  unrivalled.  So 
attractive  are  these  two  features  to  the  majority  of  spectators,  and  so 
easily  understood,  that  nine  visitors  out  of  ten  are  delighted  witli  the 
Ceiix)sa,  and  entirely  forget  its  miserable  arohitec^tnro  in  the  ricliness 
and  biilliancy  of  its  decorations. 

Externally  the  architecture  is  better  than  in  the  interior.  From  itfi 
proximity  to  Pavia,  it  retains  its  l)eautiful  old  galleries  under  the  roof. 
Its  circular  apses,  with  their  galleries,  give  to  this  church,  for  the  age  to 
which  it  Ixilongs,  a  peculiar  character,  harmonizing  well  with  the  cir- 
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cular-headed  form,  which  nearly  aU  the  windows  and  openings  present. 
Even  in  the  interior  there  are  far  more  circular  than  pointed  arches. 

The  most  beautiful  and  wonderful  part  of  the  building  is  the  facade. 
This  was  begun  in  1473,  and  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  in  Italy  of 
the  Benaissance  style.  It  would  hardly,  therefore,  be  appropriate  to 
mention  it  here,  were  it  not  that  the  dome  over  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  and  transepts  is  of  the  same  age  and  style,  but  reproduces  so 
exactly  (except  in  details)  what  we  fancy  the  Mediseval  Italian  Gothic 
doine  to  have  been,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  feature  of  the  earlier 
ages.  Referring  to  woodcut  No.  733,  it  will  be  seen  how  like  it  is  to 
that  of  Chiaravalle  in  outline.  It  is  less  tall,  however,  and  if  translated 
into  the  details  of  the  great  church  at  Florence,  would  fit  perfectly 
on  the  basement  there  prepared  for  such  a  feature. 

Like  many  other  churches  in  Northern  Italy,  the  principal  parts 
of  the  Certoea  are  built  in  brick,  and  the  ornament<al  details  executed 
in  terra-cotta.  Some  of  the  latter,  especially  in  the  cloisters,  are  as 
beautiful  as  any  executed  in  stone  in  any  part  of  Italy  during  the 
middle  ages;  and  their  perfect  preservation  shows  how. suitable  is  the 
material  for  such  purposes.  It  may  not  be  appropriate  for  large  details 
or  monumental  purposes,  but  for  the  minor  parts  and  smaller  details, 
when  used  as  the  Italians  in  the  middle  ages  used  it,  terra-cotta  is  as 
legitimate  as  any  material  anywhere  used  for  building  purposes  ;  and 
in  situations  like  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  Po,  where  stone  is  with 
difficulty  obtainable,  it«  employment  was  not  only  judicious  but  most 
fortunate  in  its  results. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  and  unprofitable  task  to  attempt  id  particu- 
larize all  the  churches  which  were  erected  in  this  stvle  in  Italv,  as 
hardly  one  of  them  possesses  a  single  title  to  admiration  beyond  the 
very  vulgar  one  of  size.  To  this  Santa  Ooce,  at  Florence,  adds  its 
association  with  the  great  men  who  lie  buried  beneath  it,  and  Sta. 
Maria  Novella  can  plead  the  circumstance— exceptional  in  that  city — 
of  possessing  a  fa<^ade  ;  but  neither  of  these  has  anything  to  redeem  its 
innate  ugliness  in  the  eyes  of  an  architect. 

There  are  two  great  churches  of  this  period  at  Venice,  the  San 
Giovanni  e  Paolo  (1246-U20),  and  the  Frari  (1250);  they  are  large 
and  richly  ornamented  fabrics,  but  are  both  entirely  destitute  of 
architectural  merit. 

A  much  more  beautiful  building  is  the  Cathedral  at  Como,  the  details 
of  which  are  so  elegant  and  so  unobtrusively  used  as  in  great  measure  to 
make  up  for  the  bad  arrangement  and  awkward  form  of  the  whole.  In 
design  it  is,  however,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Duonio  at  Ferrara  (woodcut 
No.  741 ).  The  latter  does  not  display  the  richness  of  the  facades  of  Siena 
or  OrvMcto,  nor  the  elegance  of  that  last  named ;  but  among  the  few  Italian 
faijades  which  exist,  it  stands  pre-eminent  for  sober  propriety  t»f  design 
and  the  good  proportions  of  all  its  parts.    The  reix)sc  caused  by  the  soli- 
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dity  of  Ihe  lower  portions,  and  the  gradual  incroaao  of  ornament  and 
lightness  ae  we  ascend,  all  combine  to  render  it  harmoniouB  and  pleasing. 
It  is  true  it  wants  the  as- 
A  -  ^         -        A       piring  character  and  hold 

relief  of  Northern  facades; 
but  tLese  do  not  belong  to 
the  style,  and  it  mnst  snf- 
fice  us  to  meet  with  a  mo- 
derate amount  of  variety, 
undisturbed  by  any  veij 
prominent  instances  of 
bad  taste. 

The  true  type  of  nn 
Italian  fa9ade  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  view  of 
III.  inBanu-iU-v™™.^^  Frwn^i^pp^'- '  ArchiifriuiT,-  of  St. Franocsco  at  Brescis 
(woodcut  No.  742),  which 
may  bo  conBJdored  llic  gvnn  of  all  that  followed.  Whether  the  church 
had  three  aislca  or  five,  the  ti-ue  Italian  facade  in  the  age  of  pointed 
architecture  was  always  a  modification  or  cKtenaon  of  this  idea,  though 
introduced  with  niinx'  or  loss  Gothic  fwlinp  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  its  oroctiiiii. 


i^h  ;«*^^  r^m^ 

iiitiijiiiii"/>''iiiiitim 
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At  Florence  there  is  a  house  or  warehouse,  converted  into  a  church, 
— Or  (horieum)  San  Michele,  which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion, but  more  on  account  of  its  curious  ornaments  than  for  beauty 
of  design — which  latter  it  does  not,  and  indeed  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  possess.  The  little  chapel  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Spina,  at  Fisa,  owes  its 
celebiity  to  the  richness  of  its  niches  and  canopies,  and  to  the  sculpture 
which  they  contain.  In  this  the  Italians  were  always  at  homo,  and 
probably  always  surpassed  the  Northern  nations.  It  was  far  other- 
wise with  architecture,  properly  so  called.  This,  in  the  ago  of  the 
pointed  style,  was  in  Italy  so  cold  and  unmeaning,  Ihat  we  do  not 
wonder  at  the  readiness  with  which  the  Italians  returned  to  the 
cla^ical  models.  They  are  to  be  forgiven  in  this,  but  we  cannot  so 
easily  forgive  our  forefathers,  who  abandoned  a  style  far  more  })eau- 
tifnl  than  that  of  Italy  to  copy  one  which  they  had  themselves  in- 
finitely surpassed  ;  and  this  only  because  the  Italians,  unable  either  to 
comprehend  or  imitate  the  true  principles  of  pointed  art,  were  forced 
to  abandon  its  practice.  Unfortunately  for  us,  they  had  in  this  respect 
sufficient  influence  to  set  the  fiishion  to  all  Europe. 

ToSCANELLA. 

On  the  boundary'  line  which  separates  the  Guelfic  from  the  Ghi- 
belline  influence,  there  exist  at  Toscanella,  near  A'iterl^o,  two  churches 
of  great  beauty  of  detail  ;  but  which,  as  might  almost  l>e  predicated 
from  their  situation,  defy  any  attempt  at  classifica- 
tion. They  are  not  Gothic,  for  they  have  no  vaults, 
nor  does  their  style  suggest  any  vaulting  contri- 
vances. They  are  not  Komanesque,  for  the  tracery 
of  their  circular  windows,  their  many-shafted  doors, 
and  generally  their  details,  are  such  as  to  indicixte 
a  Northern  rather  than  a  Ifoman  affinity.  Still  less 
is  there  any  trace  of  Byziintine  work  about  them 
I'nder  these  circumstances,  it  is  better  to  treat 
them  as  exceptional ;  than  to  attempt  to  give  them 
a  name  which  might  mislead  without  conveying 
any  correct  information. 

The  elder  of  these  two  churches,  Sta.  Maria, 
wiis  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century 
(1206?),  but  is  so  unlike  most  buildings  of  that  ^^^  run  of  su.  Maria.  Tow- 
age, that  it  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  6th  or  7th.  -"^V^ra'tonlT""' 
On  a  close  examination,  however,  all  its  details 
are  found  to  be  full  of  advanced  Gothic  feeling,  though  used  with  Ro- 
manesque forms.  The  pillai  s  are  rude  Corinthian,  with  a  Gothic  alxicus. 
They  are  widely  spaced,  having  no  vault  to  support ;  and  the  mouldings 
of  the  arches  are  what  we  should  call  "  Transitional  Early  PJnglish." 

Externally  the  fa9ade  is  too  plain  to  l>e  quite  pleasing,  but  this 
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nrieeB  from  its  depending  originally  on  painting  for  its  decoration-' 
some  traces  of  which  still  remain,  but  the  greater  part  has  perished.  Ita 
three  doorways  are  richly  and  beautifully  ornamented  with  shafts  and 
BCulptTireil  foliage,  quite  equal  in  detail  to  anj-thing  of  the  claas  to  he 
found  in  Italy,  and  its  great  circular  window  would  not  be  thought 
out  of  place  at  I  hartrcB  or  Lincoln. 


The  cliiiri'li  of  St,  Pictro  is  probably  a  ccntutj-  later  than  thai  of 
f>la.  Maria,  and  its  facade  is  richer  and  more  elegant — a  diffcri'ncp 
ariwing  more  from  thohe  di-tnils  being  in  this  instance  carved  which  in 
llu-  earlier  elnireh  were  painted.  The  dewign,  however,  deserves  at- 
tention, for  its  liistoriciil.  jx'rhiips,  even  more  than  its  artistic  claims; 
fur  it  watt  thin  class  of  fiii;nilc  that  I'alladio  and  the  architects  of  the 
cinqTie-i'ento  period  Kcizid  up<m,  and,  applying  pilasters  and  pediments 
of  classical  type,  coiiverttTil  it  into  the  fashionable  churches  which  are 
to  be  found  in  every  part  of  Europe.' 


'  Tlie 


il  fiomple  of  lliis  cIuB 


■■^  Ketro;  iiuinf  al 


,t  like  St.  I  An,  Arcl.it 
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The  difficulty  which  the  Italians  ocvor  entirtly  coiiqutred,  was  how 
to  umtlgamatc  the  sloping  lines  of  the  roofs  of  the  aisles  with  the 
hoiizuiital  lines  of  the  rest  of  the  iiii;a<le.  The  gallery  over  the  central 
iliHivway  enabled  them  very  nearly  to  accomplish  it  in  these  Tosca- 
nella  clnircbes,  and  if  the  same  string-courses  had  been  carried  all 
aerutts,  the  whole  might  have  been  harmonized ;  bnt  it  was  jniit  missed, 
and  what  is    tra  g     n        so  n    b    sc      d  tl  a    'n  tl     ti    t        ml 
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TlBCULAR  BuiLniNGB. 

i-imi'DM  in  Italy  of  circular  or  polygonal  buiM- 

riiig  to  the  Gothic  age.     As  churches  none  arc 

to   bo    expected.      ISaptisteries  had 

passed   out  of  fashion.      One    Huch 

building,   at  Parma,  commenced  in 

Ifff      ''Sf     j.\  lUiC.  detserves  to  be  quoted,  not  cor- 

Sji*     ^^^^  tainly  for  its  beauty,  but  as  ilJua- 

^r-^^-y  -    tmting  those  false  principles  of  design 

shown  ineveiypart  of  even'  building 

of  tliis  age  in  Italy.     Externally  the 

building  is  an  octagon,   six  sloreyH 

in  height,  tlie  four  upper  ones  being 

merely  used  to  conceal  a  dome,  whicli 

is  covered  by  a  flat  wooden  roof.    The 

lowest  and  the  highest  storeys  arc 

Hilid,  the  others  nro  galleries  sup- 

poitml  by  little  ill-shaped  columns. 

It  is  probable  that  this  waa  not  the 

t>rigiual    d<'sign    of    the     architect, 

W^      1  'I  IV  V  J^aH        Antelsrai.     No  doubt  he  intended  to 
t^Tl^S^fii^J        conceal  the  dome,  or  at  all  oventa  to 
'    "j'ff    LlH^^^^^^HH        a>ver  it,  as  was  the  universal  prac- 
tice in  Italy ;  but  instead  of  a  mere 
perpendicular  wall  as  here  used,  the 
external  outline  should  have  assumed 
a  conical   form,  which   might  have 
rendered  it  as  pleasing  as  it  is  now 
awkward.     We  have  no  instance  of 
a  circular  building  carried   out  by 
Italian  arcliitects  according  to  their  own  principles,  sufficiently  &r  to 
enable  us  to  judge  what  they  were  capable  of  in  this  style,  unlase 
porhaim  it  be  Ihe  tomlw  of  the  Scaligei-s  at  Verona.     These  take  the 


UnplirfiTJ  mt 
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circular  or  polygonal  form  appropriate  to  tombs,  but  are  on  so  small 
a  scale  tbat  they  might  rather  be  called  crosses  than  mausolea ;  and 
though  illustrating  all  tlie  best  principles  of  Italian  design,  and 
evincing  an  exuberance  of  cxi{uisite  ornament,  thuy  can  hardly  bo 
regarded  as  important  object*  of  high  art.  It  is  only  from  small 
buildings  like  these,  that  wo  may  recover  the  principles  of  this  art 
as  practiced  in  ItaXy.  Not  being,  like  the  Nortliem  styles,  a  progres- 
sive national  effort,  but  generally  an  individual  exertion,  if  the  first 
architect  died  during  the  progress  of  a  larger  building,  no  one  knew 
exactly  how  ho  had  intended  to  finish  it,  and  its  completion  was 
entrusted  to  the  caprice  and  fancy  of  some  other  man,  which  ho 
generally  indulged,  wholly  regardless  of  its  incongruity  with  the  work 
of  his  predecessor. 


The  Italians  in  the  ago  of  [xiinted  architecture  were  liardly  more 
successful  in  their  towers  than  in  their  other  buildings,  except  that 
a  tuwer,  from  its  height,  must  alwaj-s  bu  a  striking  object,  and,  if 
botli  massive  and  high,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  certain  imposing  appear- 
ance, of  which  no  cluuiHincss  on  the  part  of  tbo  architect  can  deprive 
it.     Such  towers  as  tbo  AsincUi  and  Garisenda  at  Bologna  possess  no 


I)uoti~  »l  I'rnHi.    Knm  Wk-lwltinK- 
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inoro  architectural  merit  than  the  chimneys  of  our  factories.  Most  «f 
those  Bubucqnently  erected  were  bettt-r  tlian  these,  but  still  the  Italians 
never  canght  the  trae 
idea  of  a  spire. 

Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  middle 
ages  they  ret&ined 
their  affection  for  the 
original  rectaogular 
form,  making  their 
towers  as  broad  at 
tlic  summit  as  at  the 
bose.  W  ith  very  few 
except  ions,  they  are 
without  buttresses, 
or  any  projection  on 
the  angles,  to  aid  in 
giving  them  even  an 
iippearance  of  Bnp- 
port.  In  consequence. 
when  a  spire  was 
placed  on  such  an 
edifice  i  t  always  fitted 
awkwardly.  The  art 
by  which  a  tow"er 
was  prepared  for  its 
termination,  first  by 
the  graduated  but- 
tresses at  its  base, 
then  by  the  strongly 
nuirked  vertical  lines 
uf  its  upper  portion, 
and  above  all  1^  the 
circle  of  spirelcts  at  . 
the  top.  out  of  which 
the  central  spire  shot 
up  as  an  absolute 
necessity  of  the  com- 
position—this art,  80 
dear  and  so  familiar 
to  the  Northern 
builders,  was  never 
understood  by  the 
If  they,  (in  the  contmry,  placed  an  octagon  on  their  square 
I  kii.kcil  like  an  accident  for  which  nothing  was  prepared,  and 
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the  spii-e  was  sepa- 
rated from  it  only 
by  bold  horizontal 
cornices,  inntcad  of 
by  vertical  lines,  as 
true  taste  dictated. 

In  fiict,  tlie  Ita- 
lians seem  to  have 
benefited  less  hy  the 
experience  or  instruc- 
tion of  theirNor  them 
neighbours  in  tower- 
building  IhHn  in  any 
other  feature  of  the 
style,  and  to  have  re- 
tained t  heir  old  fomiB 
in  these  offer  they 
had  abandoned  them 
in  other  parts  of  their 
churches.  The  towers 
of  Asti  (1206)  and 
Siena  (rehuUt  in 
138S')  are  illustrated 
in  woo<Iciit«  Nob.  724 
and  729.  They  cer- 
tainly display  but 
little  iirt.  A  more 
pleasing  s-pcciiuen  is 
the  tower  (woodcut 
>'o.  748)  attached  to 
the  Duomo  nt  I'nito 
(about  1312),  which 
may  be  considered  us 
a  specimen  of  the  vorj- 
bcst  cl.iss  of  Italian 
tower  desigji  of  the 
age,  although  in  fact 
its  only  merit  con* 
sists  in  the  increase 
in  the  size  of  the 
openings  in  every 
storey  upwards,  so 
as  to  give  a  certain 
degree  of  lightness 
to    the    upper   part. 
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Ou  this  siile  of  the  Alps  the  same  effect  was  f^enerally  attained  by 
(limiiiiF!liin<;  the  diimcter.  ^^  hen  a  spiro  is  to  be  added,  that  is  the 
only  ailmiseible  mode  :  but  when  the  building  ie  to  be  crowned  by  a 
cumit'c,  as  lit  Prato.  the  mode  there  adopted  is  perhaps  preferable. 

The  tower  whieh  is  attached  to  the  palace 
of  the  Scaligeri  at  Verona  (woodcut  No,  749)  i« 
perhaps  as  graceful  as  any  other,  and  as  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Italian  principles  of  tower- 
Iinililing.  The  lower  part  is  absolntely  plain 
and  solid,  the  ujjper  storey  alone  being  pieroed 
with  one  K]ilcnilid  three-light  window  in  each 
face,  with  a  boldly  projecting  cornice  orer  it 
miirking  tlie  roof.  On  this  is  placed  an  oct^oo 
lantern  two  Htorevs  in  height.  Had  the  lower 
]>i>rtion  of  the  lantern  been  broken  by  torrets 
or  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  the  effect  would 
liave  been  greatly  increased.  As  it  is,  it  seems 
only  a  makeshift  to  eke  out  the  height  of  the 
whole ;  thongh  the  octagon  with  its  boldly  pro- 
jecting eumiee  is  as  gracefnl  as  anything  of  the 
kind  in  Italian  architecture. 

The  campanile  attached  to  the  church  of 
St.  .\ndrea  at  Mantua  (woodcut  Xo.  T.'iO)  is 
more  nearly  Gothic  both  in  design  and  details. 
Its  vertioil  lines  are  strongly  marked,  and  .the 
string  courses  and  cornices  are  of  moulded  brick- 
work, which  is  a  pleasing  and  characteristic 
feature  in  the  architecture  of  Lombardy. 

The  worst  part  of  this  design  is  the  gmalln«« 
of  the  octagou  and  spire,  and  the  unconnected 
niMe  in  which  they  are  placed  on  the  poof  of 
the  tower. 

Tlie  typic-.il  example  of  Italian  towers  is  thai 
eri'clid  close  to  the  Dnomo  at  Florence  from 
designs  by  Giotto,  commenced  in  1324,  and 
considerably  advanced,  if  not  nearly  finished. 
at  the  lime  of  his  death  two  years  afterwards. 
Though  hardly  worthy  of  the  praise  which 
_  has  been  lavished  on  it,  it  is  certainly  a  very 

KtBoi  G4um;h.nd.  Sciii'  io  ft  beautiful  building.  Being  covered  with  orna- 
ment from  the  base  to  the  summit,  it  has  not 
that  nakedness  which  is  the  reproach  of  so  many  others,  and  the  octa- 
gonal projt-ctions  at  the  angles  give  it  considemble  relief.  Bendca  this, 
the  ojniiings  nu-  very  plciwingly  graduated.  It  is  virtually  solid  for 
aboutone-thirdof  its  height.  The  middle  division  consists  of  tirostoreys. 
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each  with  two  windows,  while  the  upper  part  is  lighted  by  one  bold 
opening  on  each  face,  as  at  Prato.  All  this  is  good.  One  great  defect  of 
the  comi>oHition  is  its  parallelism.  The  slightest  expansion  of  the  base 
would  have  given  it  great  apimrent  stability,  which  its  height  requires. 
Another  fault  is  its  being  divided  by  too  strongly  marked  horizontal 
courses  into  distinct  storeys,  instead  of  one  division  falling  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees  into  the  other,  as  in  Northern  towers.  It  has  yet 
another  defect  in  common  with  the  Duomo  to  which  it  belongs,  namely, 
the  false  character  of  its  ornamentation,  which  chiefly  consists  of  a  veneer 
of  imrty  coloured  slabs  of  marble, — beautiful  in  itself,  but  objectionable 
as  not  forming  a  part  of  the  apparent  construction. 

Tlie  tower  now  rises  to  a  height  of  269  ft.,  and  it  was  intended  to 
have  added  a  spire  of  alxmt  00  ft.  to  this ;  but  unless  it  had  been  more 
gracefully  managed  than  is  usual  in  Italy,  the  tower  is  certainly  better 
without  it.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  a  spire  in  the  part  already 
executed,  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  Giotto  understood 
the  true  principles  of  spire-building  better  than  his  contemporaries. 

We  may  here  notice  the  Toraccio  of  Cremona,  though  not  an 
ecclesiastical  edifice.  It  is  a  monumental  tower  commmenced  in  1290 
to  commemorate  a  peace  made  between  Cremona  and  the  neighbouring 
states  after  a  long  and  tedious  contest  for  supremacy.  It  partakes,  there- 
fore, like  those  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  and  of  Modena,  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  civic  belfry  than  of  a  chureli  tower,  such  as  those  previously 
nientioned.  It  is  the  highest  and  largest,  and  consequently,  according 
to  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  finest,  of  Italian  towers.  Its 
whole  height  is  396  ft.,  about  two-thirds  of  which  is  a  square  ungainly 
mass,  witliout  either  design  or  ornament  of  any  importance.  On  this  is 
placed  an  octagon  and  spire,  which,  though  in  themselves  perhaps  the 
best  specimens  of  their  class  in  It-aly,  have  too  little  connexion  either 
in  design  or  dimensions  with  the  tower  on  which  they  stand. 

Porches. 

Another  feature  very  characteristic  of  the  Gothic  style  in  Italy  is 
to  be  found  in  the  porches  attached  to  the  churches.  Generally  they 
are  placed  on  the  flanks,  and  form  side-entrances,  and  in  most  instances 
they  were  added  after  the  completion  of  the  body  of  the  building,  and 
amsequently  seldom  accord  in  style  with  it.  One  has  already  been 
illustrated  as  attached  to  the  church  at  Asti  (woodcut  No.  724); 
another,  belonging  to  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  dei  Fiori  at  Florence, 
is  an  integral  and  beautiful  part  of  the  design. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  specimens  of  the  class  in  all  Italy  is 
that  attached  to  the  northern  flank  of  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Mag- 
gioreat  Bergamo  (woodcut  No.  752).  The  principal  archway  and  the 
doorway  within  it  are  circular  in  form,  although  built  in  the  middle 
of  the  1 4th  century,  and  are  ornamented  with  trefoils  and  other  details 
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of  the  age.     Above  tliis  arc  tli 
taining  an  cqiioMlriiin  stittue  of 


o  trefoilcd  nrcliee,  the  central  one  con- 
.■rtain  J)iikc  liUpus,  at  whiwc  expense 


the  porch  ivnH  prohahly  built,  and  above  theee  is  a  little  j«ig<j(la-liko 
pavilion  containiiiR  Ktutiit'H  of  the  \'irgin  and  Child 
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The  whole  design  is  so  unconstructive  that  it  depends  more  on  the 
iron  ties  that  are  everywhere  inserted  to  hold  it  together  than  on  any 
system  of  thrusts  or  counterpoises,  which  a  trne  Gothic  architect  would 
certainly  have  supplied. 

The  two  main  pillars  rest  on  lions,  as  is  universally  the  case  in 
these  porches  throughout  Italy,  though  rarely  found  elsewhere. 

Like  most  of  these  Italian  porches,  this  one  will  not  stand  criti- 
cism as  a  purely  architectural  object ;  but  its  details  are  so  beautiful 
and  its  colour  so  fascinating  that  it  pleases  in  spite  of  all  its  defects  of 
design,  and  is  more  characteristic  of  the  truly  native  feeling  shown 
in  the  treatment  of  the  pointed  style  of  architecture  than  the  more 
ambitious  examples  which  were  erected  under  direct  foreign  influence. 

Civic  Buildings. 

llie  free  towns  of  Italy  required  civic  buildings  almost  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  contemporary  cities  in  Belgium,  though  not  quite  of 
the  same  class.  Their  commerce,  for  instance,  did  not  require  trade- 
halls,  but  no  town  was  without  its  town-hall,  or  pal^zzo  publico,  and 
belfry.  The  greater  intrinsic  difficult^'  of  buildings  of  this  class,  as 
compared  with  churches,  has  already  been  pointed  out.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  expected  that  the  Italians  who  failed  in  the  easier  task 
should  have  succeeded  in  the  harder.  The  town-hall  at  Siena  is 
perhaps  the  best  existing  example,  most  of  tlio  others  having  been  so 
altered  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  their  original  effect.  This  must 
be  pronounced  to  be  a  very  poor  architectural  performance,  flat  and 
unmeaning,  and  without  any  lines  or  style  of  ornament  to  group  the 
windows  together  into  one  composition,  so  that  they  are  mere  scattered 
openings  in  the  wall. 

That  at  Perugia  seems  originally  to  have  been  better,  though  now 
greatly  disfigured.  At  Florence  the  Palazzo  A^ecchio  is  more  of  a 
feudal  fortalice  (required,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  keep  the  turbulent 
citizens  in  order)  than  the  municipal  palace  of  a  peaceful  community. 
In  Ferrara  and  other  cities  the  pcdazzo  publico  is  really  and  virtually 
a  fortress  and  nothing  else. 

At  Piaoenza  it  consists  of  a  range  of  bold  pointed  stone  arches, 
supporting  an  upper  storey  of  brick,  adorned  witli  a  rnnge  of  circular- 
beaded  windows,  richly  ornamented,  and  a  pleasing  specimen  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  Italians  avoided  the  difficulty  of  filling  the  upper 
parts  of  their  windows  with  tracer^'  (which  they  never  liked),  and  at 
the  same  time  rendered  them  ornamental  externally. 

At  Padua  and  Vicenza  are  two  great  halls  supported  on  arcades, 
in  intention  like  that  of  Piacenza,  but  far  from  possessing  its  beauty. 
That  at  Padua  remains  in  all  its  pristine  ugliness,  as  hideous  an 
erection  as  any  perpetrated  in  the  middle  ages.     The  hall  is  one  of 
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the  lurf^i'Bt  ill  Kuropi;,  mcastiting  2M  ft  in  length  by  84  in  width 
(WoKliiiiiistA'r  iFall  is  2;i8  x  67),  but  wholly  without  ornament  or 
bDuuty  of  proportion.  Estornally  the  arcades  that  arc  stack  to  its 
BiJuM  do  not  ri-Iicvi'  itu  ina-s,  and  are  not  beautiful  in  themselves. 
That  at  VicciiKa,  tliough  originally  vei-y  aimilar,  has  been  fortunate 
in  hnviii);  itn  outuidc  clothed  in  one  of  Palladio'e  most  nucceesful 
doKigTiH, —perhaps  the  only  iiiHtanco   in  wbioh  an   addition  of  that 


«go  mid  stylf  luis  iuiproviHl  :i  building  of  the  Gothic  period.  C">m- 
IKtring  this  hall  an  it  Btiiiids  with  tliat  at  Padua,  it  must  be  admitted 
thiit  the  Italiiuis  were  pcrfwtly  corrift  in  abandoning  their  Gothic 
fur  the  revivttl  ilassical  ntylc,  the  impriivoment  lieing  apparent  on  the 
mottt  cnniorj-  insiKttion. 

A  nnmbcr  of  the  town  halls  or  Brolettos  in  the  smaller  towns  stiU 
nmain  unaltered,  or  nearly  so,  and  n'tain  all  the  peeoluritice  of  their 
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original  dexign.  The  Palace  of  the  Jiirisoonsiilts  at  Cremona  for  instance 
(woodcut  No.  763)  only  requiree  ita  lower  arcades  to  be  again  opened  to 
present  all  its  original  features,  which  resemble  in  almost  every  respect 
those  of  the  palazzo  at  Fiacenza  above  mentioned,  cxct'pt  that  the  latter 


hati  five  arches  below  and  six  windows  above,  instead  of  two  and  three 
as  here  shewn.  This  building  ia  wholly  of  brick,  like  most  other  civic 
b:iilding8  in  the  North  of  Italy.  B<imctimes,  as  at  Piacenza,  they  are  of 
stone  below  and  brick  in  the  upper  storeys.    Somctimefl,  though  rarely, 
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)  entirely  fdoed  with  party- coloured  marble«  like  the  Broletto 
at  Como  (woodcut  No.  754),  which,  though  not  extenidve,  ia  a  very 
beautiftti  epccimon  of  the  best  form  of  civic  architecture  of  the  best 
age  in  the  North  of  Italy,  aiid  standing  as  it  does  between  the  cathedral 
on  the  one  hand  and  its  own  rude  old  belfry-  on  the  other,  makes  up 
an  extremely  pleasing  group.' 

One  of  the  most  important  biiildingn  of  this  stylo  is  the  Great 
Hospital,  Jliliin._  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1456,  and  consoquently 
belongs  to  an  age  when  the  style  was  dying  out.  It  still  retains  more 
of  the  pointed  style  and  of  Gothic  feeling  than  could  have  been  found 
in  any  city  farther  south,  or  in  any  one  less  impregnated,  as  it  were, 
with  German  blood  and  filling. 

Almost  all  the  windows  in  the  part  originally  erected  arc  pointed 
in  form  and  divided  by  niullions.  Their  principal  ornament  couEinis 
of  garlands  of  flowers  interspcrsid  with  busts  and  masks  and  figiiivB  of 
Cupids,  which  surround  the  windows,  or  run  along  the  stnng-connses. 
The  whole  of  these  are  in  terra-eotta,  and  make  up  a  style  of  orna- 
mentation as  original  as  it  is  beautiful.  It  is  besides  purely  local,  and 
&r  Hujwrior  to  Hie  best  copies  of  Northern  details,  or  to  the  misapplied 
forms  of  Gothic  architecture  which  are  so  common  in  Italy, 

There  is  jtcrhaps  nothing  in  the  North  of  Italy  so  worthy  of  admi- 
ration, and  study,  as  the  way  in  which  moulded  bricks  of  various 
kinds  arc  ittscd  fur  decoration,  especially  in  the  civic  buildings,  and 
also  occasionally  in  tlic  churches.  Sublimity  is  not  pcrltaps  to  bo 
attained  in  lirickwork ;  the  parts  are  too  small ;  and  if  splendour  is 
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'  8 imilnr  buildings  at  Beignmo,  Breuda,  i  North  of  Italy,  trum  vhich  the  two  I*it 
Rnd  Monza  arc  illuetnited  iu  Mr.  Btteet's    illuBtrntiona  ai 
brautiriil  work  <iii  th?  An-liili^lun'  of  tlir 
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aimed  at,  it  may  require  Homo  larger  and  more  costly  material  to 
produce  the  desired  effect ;  but  there  is  no  beauty  of  detail  or  of 
design  on  a  small  scale  that  may  not  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
moulded  bricks,  which  are  in  themselves  fer  more  durable,  and,  if 
carefully  burnt,  retain  their  sharpness  of  outline  longer,  than  most 
kinds  of  stone. 

The  most  common  way  in  which  the  Italians  used  this  material 
was  by  repeating  around  their  openings  or  along  their  cornices  small 
copies  of  Gothic  details,  as  in  this  example  from  a  circular  window  in 
the  Broktto  at  llrescia  ("woodcut  No  T5o)  \\  here  the  details  are 
small  and  designed  with  taste  the  effect  is  almoit  <.qual  to  stone  but 
whert,  the  details  are  thorasclyos  on  a  largo  ecalt,  as  is  somctimee 
the  cate  the  Bniallness  of  tht.  materiils  becomes  apparent  Even 
in  this  example  the  Bcmi-quatit,f  ula  of  the  pimcipal  band  are  too 
large  for  the  other  details, 
though  not  8iifGcu,ntl3  so  to 
be  offensive 

Though  not  bo  rich  the 
effect  18  almost  equalh 
pleasing  where  the  brick  is 
merely  moulded  on  its  edge 
without  any  ■*  cr^  direct 
repetition  of  Gothic  details 
as  m  the  upper  part  of  tlie 
window  shewn  in  wocdcut 
ho  7  I  from  the  cathedral 
of  Monza  \N  here  great 
depth  in  given  so  as  tn  ob- 
tain shadow,  and  long  tilt-s  . 
are  used  for  the  upper  arch, 
as  was  done  by  the  Komans, 
an  appearance  of  strengtli 
and  solidity  is  given  to  the 
construction  unsurpassed  by 
that  oV>tained  in  any  other 
material. 

Perhaps  the  most  pleaaing 
application  of  terra-cotta  or- 
naments ia  where  bricks  of     "'^       Wirutun  ''"""jljjl'^'j^'™'  "^  """'■'■ 
different  colours  are  used  so 

as  to  produce  by  variety  of  pattern  tliat  relief  which  cannot  bo  well 
bo  given  by  depth  of  shadow, — a  perfectly  legitimate  me)de  of  ornament 
when  BO  small  a  maierial  ie  used,  and  when  beantyonly,  not  siiVdimity, 
iB  aimed  at. 

This  is   sometimes   produced  in  Italy  by  introducing  stone  of  a 
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difterent  colour  among  the  bricks,  aa  in  the  two  examples  from  Verona 
(woodciitfl  NoH.  757,  758);  and  where  this  mode  of  omamentatioD  is 
carried  throughout  the  building,  tho  effect  id  Tery  pleasing.  It  it 
difficult,  however,  bo  to  proiKirtion  the  two  materials  as  to  prodnce 
exactly  the  effect  aimed  at.  and  seldom  that  the  objection  doe«  not 
prcecnt  itself  of  too  much  or  too  little  stone  being  used.  Hie  want 
of  sliadow  in  brick  architecture  in  most  felt  in  the  cornices,  inhere 
sufficient  projection  cannot  be  obtainf^d.  The  defect  might  be  easilr 
and  legitimately  got  over  by  the  employment  of  stone  in  the  nj^r 
members  of  the  cornice,  but  this  expedient  seems  never  to  have  been 
resorted  to. 


There  arc  few  of  these  brick  buildings  of  the  North  of  Italy  which 
fire  not  open  to  just  critieism  for  defects  of  design  or  detail,  but  this 
may  arise  from  the  eircumstaiice  tlutt  they  all  belong  to  an  age  when 
the  Italians  were  uisiug  a  style  which  was  not  their  own,  and  employ- 
ing orniiments  of  which  they  understood  neither  the  origin  nor  the 
applicHtion.  The  deft'cts  certainly  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  inherent 
in  the  material,  and,  judging  from  tlie  experience  of  the  Italians,  were 
we  ti>  make  the  attempt  in  n  pi-opcr  spii-it.  we  might  create  with  it  a 
style  far  suqwssing  nnylhiiiji  we^low  pructise. 


Tile  most  lieiiutiful  specimens  of  tile  civil  and  domestic  architecture 
of  Itiil_\'  ill  the  fiothie  peiiod  are  probably  to  be  found  in  Venice,  the 
rieliest  niid  most  peaceful  of  Italian  cities  during  the  middle  ages.  It 
is  necessary  to  speak  of  the  buildings  of  Venice,  or  more  correctly, 
of  the  Venetian  Province,  by  themselves,  since  its  architecture  ia  qnite 
distinct  lioth  in  origin  and  character  from  any  other  found  in  Northern 
Italy.  It  was  not  derived  from  tlie  old  Lombard  round  Gothic,  but 
from  the  richer  and  more  graceful  lly7.antine.  True  to  its  parentage, 
it  partook  in  after  ages  far  more  of  the  Southern  Saracenic  style  than 
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of  the  Noi'them  Gothic,  atill  it  cannot  be  clamed  as  either  Byzantine 
or  Saracenic,  but  only  as  Gothic  troateil  with  an  Eastern  feeling,  and 
enriched  with  m^ny  detaihi  borrowed  fi-oin  E.istem  etylee. 

The  lai^eet  and  most  prominent  civic  example  of  Venetian  Gothic  ia 
the  Doge's  I'alacc,  commenced  in  l.t54  (woodcut  No  75!'),  a  building 
which  all  the  world  agi-ecd  till  very  lately  in  thinking  very  ugly,  though 
an  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  exalt  it  above  the  Parthenon,  and 


all  tlukt  was  great  and  beftutifiil  in  Oreite,  Egypt,  or  Gothic  Europe. 
There  are  indeed  few  buildings  of  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  judge 
calmly,  situated  as  it  is.  attached  to  the  basilica  <.f  St.  Mark,  facing 
the  beautiful  library  of  Sansovino,  and  Wjking  on  tho  one  hand  into 
the  piazM  of  St.  Mark's,  and  on  the  other  across  the  water  to  the 
churches  and  palaceti  that  co*er  the  islunds.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  centre 
of  the   most  beautiful   ai'chitcctural   group  that  mloms  any  city  of 
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Europe  or  of  the  world — richer  than  almost  any  other  building  in 
historical  associations,  and  in  a  locality  hallowed,  especially  to  an 
Englishman,  by  the  poetry  of  Shakespeare.  All  this  spreads  a  halo 
around  and  over  the  biiilding,  which  may  furnish  ample  excuse  for 
those  who  blindly  praise  even  its  deformities.  But  the  soberer  judg- 
ment of  the  critic  must  not  be  led  astray  by  such  feelings,  and  while 
giving  credit  for  the  picturesque  situation  of  this  building  and  a 
certain  grandeur  in  its  design,  he  is  compelled  wholly  to  condemn  its 
execution.  The  two  arcades  which  constitute  the  base  are,  from  their 
extent  and  the  beauty  of  their  details,  as  fine  as  anything  of  their 
class  executed  during  the  middle  ages.  There  is  also  a  jnst  and  pleas- 
ing proportion  l>etween  the  simple  solidity  of  the  lower,  and  the  airy 
— perhaps  slightly  fantastic —lightness  of  the  upper  of  these  arcades. 
Had  what  appears  to  have  been  the  original  design  been  carried  out. 
the  building  would  rank  higli  with  the  Alhambra  and  the  palaces  of 
Persia  and  India ;  but  in  an  evil  hour,  in  1480,  it  was  discovered  that 
larger  rooms  were  required  than  had  been  originally  contemplated, 
and  the  upper  wall,  which  was  intended  to  stand  on  the  back  wall  of 
the  arcades,  was  brought  forward  even  with  the  front,  overpowering 
the  part  below  by  its  ill-proportioned  mass.  This  upper  storey  too  is 
far  from  being  beautiful  in  itself.  The  windows  in  it  are  not  only  fiu* 
too  few,  but  they  are  badly  spaced,  squat,  and  ungraceful ;  while  the 
introduction  of  smaller  'windows  and  circles  mars  its  pretensions  to 
simplicity  without  relieving  its  plainness.  Its  principal  ornaments 
are  two  groat  windows,  one  in  the  centre  of  each  face,  which  appear 
to  have  assumed  their  present  form  after  the  fiie  in  1578.  These  are 
not  graceful  objects  in  themselves,  and  having  nothing  in  common  with 
the  others,  they  look  too  like  insertions  to  produce  an  entirely  satisfac- 
tory effect.  The  pierced  parapet,  too,  is  poor  and  flimsy  when  seen 
against  the  sky.  Had  it  cro\\Tied  the  upper  arcade,  and  been  backed 
by  the  third  Ktorey,  it  would  have  been  as  pleasing  as  it  is  now  poor. 
Had  the  upper  storey  been  set  back,  as  was  probably  originally  de- 
signed, or  had  it  been  placed  on  the  ground  and  the  arcades  over  it: 
had,  in  short,  any  arrangement  of  tlie  parts  been  adopted  but  the  one 
that  exists,  this  might  have  been  a  far  more  beautiful  building  than  it 
is.  One  thing  in  this  palace  is  worth  remarking  before  leaving  it — that 
ahnost  all  the  beauty  ascrilx'd  to  its  upper  storey  arises  from  the  poly- 
chromatic mode  of  decoration  introduced  by  disposing  pieces  of  diflferent 
coloured  marbles  in  diaper  ]mtterns.  This  is  better  done  here  than 
in  Florence ;  inasmuch  as  the  slabs  are  built  in,  not  stuck  on.  The 
admiration  which  it  excites  is  one  more  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
when  a  building  is  coloured,  ninety-nine  people  in  a  hundred  are 
willing  to  overlook  all  its  faults,  and  to  extol  that  as  beautiful,  which 
without  the  adjunct  of  colour  they  would  have  unanimously  agreed  in 
condemning. 
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A  better  speciiiien  of  the  style,  becauHe  erected  as  designed,  and 
remaining  nearly  oh  erected,  is  the  Ck  d'Oro  (woodciit  No.  760),  built 
aboTit  1;150,  or  nearly  contemporary  with  the  ducal  palace.  It  has  no 
trace  of  the  high  ro>ifs  or  aspiring  tendencies  of  the  Northern  buildings 
of  the  eamu  ago.  no  boldly-marked  buttresses  in  strong  vertical  lines, 
but  on  the  contrary  flat  hky-lines  and  horizontal  divisionB  pervade  the 
design,  and  every  jx^rt  is  ornamented  with  a  fanciful  richness  far  more 
chnr-icteristic  of  the  luxurious  refinement  of  the  Kast  than  of  the  manlier 
appreciation  of  the  higher  qualities  of  art  which  distinguished  the 
contemporary  erections  on  this  side  of  the  Alps. 


The  palacen  known  an  the  Fohcari  and  I'isuiii  are  voiy  similar  in 
design  to  that  of  Va  d'Oro,  though  less  riuli  and  less  happy  in  the 
distribution  of  the  \iArtn :  but  time  lias  lent  them  that  colonr  which 
was  an  inherent  jiart  of  the  older  design,  and  they  are  so  beautiful 
and  BO  inteiesting  that  it  is  hard  to  criticise  evL^n  their  too  apparent 
defects  as  works  of  nit.  Mont  of  the  faults  that  strike  us  in  the 
buildings  of  Venice  ariKc  from  the  defective  knowledge  which  they 
betray  of  constructive  principles.  The  Venetian  architects  had  not 
been  brought  up  in  the  hard  rchool  of  practical  experience,  nor  tho- 
roughly grounded  in  construction,  as  the  Northern  archit-ects  were  by 
the  neeeenities  of  the  largo  buildings  which  they  erected.  On  the 
contrary,  they  merely  adopted  detaiUi  because  they  wei'o  prettj-,  and 
used  them  so  as  to  be  picturesque  in  domestic  edifices,  where  conve- 
nience was  everything,  and  construction  but  a  secondary  consideration, 
P'or  instance,  the  window  here  shown  (woodcnt  No.  7(11)  cannot  fail  to 
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give  the  builiHii};  in  which 
insecurity  qiiito  inoKcusable 
ita  internal  eonvonienco. 

The  BAme  remark  Rpjilies  to  the 


occurs  au  appearance  of  weakneaa  and 
spite  of  its  external  picture«qiieii4SB  or 


prt'Ktnti 

btiidy,  ( 

the   rude   Imt   pictiiri 

NuromlHirg. 


lb-  I 


(woodcut  Xo.  762)  above 
the  r<aite  del  Para- 
dieo,  which,  ihongh 
useless  and  nncon- 
structive  to  the  last 
degree,  by  its  pie- 
tureeque  desigru  and 
elc^nt  details  ar- 
rests all  travelleni. 
Indeed  it  is  im 
possible  to  see  i  I 
without  admiring 
it,  though,  if  imi- 
tated elsewhere,  it 
coald  hardly  be 
saved  from  being 
1  idiculons- 

Both    these   ex- 

roundcd  by  a  curi- 
ous dental  moulding 
which  is  peculiar  to 
Venice,  and  whieli. 
ihough  rarely  found 
elKCwheie.  is  hardly 
ever  omitted  round 
liny  of  the  arches 
of  the  churches  or 
private  buildings 
uf  this  city  during 
the  pointed  Gothic 

There    are,   be- 
sides   these,    ntany 
smaller  palaoes  and 
lionses  of  the  Gothic 
age,  all  more  or  less 
beautiful,    and    all 
gemmt  well  worthy  of 
more  biautifnl   than  those  of 
■UingM  of  Ihc    burghers  of  Bruges  or 


■  liappy  ■■ 
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The  mixed  Gothic  atylo  which  we  have  been  describing  appears  to 
have  exerted  a  considerable  effect  on  tlio  subsequent  palatial  architec- 
ture of  Venice,  Tho  airangement  of  the  fa^ides  i^euiaincd  nearly  the 
eamo  down  to  a  verj-  late  period  :  and  even  when  the  no-called  return 
to  claBsical  forms  took  place,  many  details  of  tho  previous  style  were 
here  retained,  which  was  not  the  case  in  any  other  pari  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

BYZANTINE-UOMANESQUE  STYLE  OF  MEDLEVAL  ITALY. 

Ct)NTKNTS. 
Introductory  Classification  of  Styles. 


It  would  be  easier  to  define  the  limits  and  character  of  the  remaining 
styles  of  Italian  media3val  architecture  by  a  negative  than  a  positive 
title.  To  call  them  the  *' non-Gothic"  styles  would  describe  them 
correctly,  but  would  hardly  suffice  to  convey  a  distinct  idea  of  their 
peculiarities.  Konianesque,  or  even  Italian  Romanesque,  would  not 
be  sufficient ;  first,  be«iuse  that  term  applies  only  correctly  to  those 
transitional  forms  which  were  derived  direc^tly  from  the  K(»man  styles 
as  they  became  inqmre  and  degraded,  and  has  already  been  applied 
to  them  in  a  previous  chaptc^r ;  and,  secondly,  because  there  is  an 
imiK)rtant  foreign  element  in  the  styles  in  question  of  which  that 
name  takes  no  cognizanc^e.  That  element  is  the  Byzantine,  derived 
partly  from  the  continued  relations  which  such  cities  as  Venice  or  Pisa 
maintained  during  the  middle  ages  with  the  Levant,  and  partly  from 
the  intercourse  which  the  inhabitants  of  Magna  Grecia  kept  up  across 
the  Adriatic  with  the  people  on  itis  eastern  shore.  To  such  a  mixture 
of  styles  the  term  ''  Byzantine  Romanesque"  is  perfectly  appropriate: 
but  there  is  still  in  Italy  another  form  of  art  which  cannot  be  included 
in  such  a  denomination.  The  typical  example  of  this  stylo  is  the  church 
t)f  St.  Mark  at  Venice. 

St.  Mark's  is  generally  assumed  to  bo  purely  Byzantine  ;  but  there 
is  no  church  in  the  East  exactly  like  it,  though  many  possess  features 
in  common ;  and  there  arc  in  Apulia  churches,  such  as  Molfetta  and 
St.  Angelo,  which  look  much  more  like  Levantine  designs  than  any- 
thing to  l)e  found  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  except  perhaps  snch  build- 
ings as  St.  Front,  Terigeux,  and  one  or  two  exceptional  buildings  in 
the  South  of  France.  To  this  style,  as  practised  in  Italy,  it  may  be 
expedient  to  give  the  name  '*  Italian  Byzantine." 

There  still  remains  the  difficulty  of  knowing  under  wliich  of  these 
two  branches  some  of  the  buildings  of  southern  Italy  should  be  classed. 
The  cathedrals  of  Bari,  Bitonto,  Trani,  and  Caserta  Vecchia,  may  as 
fairly  be  said  to  belong  to  one  as  to  the  other  style.  In  a  very  detailed 
description  <  f  Italian  styles  it  might  Ijc  expedient  to  attempt  a  further 
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subdivision,  and  to  follow  up  the  two  divisions  just  marked  out  by  two 
others,  the  one  to  be  designated  "  IJomanesque  Gothic,"  to  include  such 
churches  as  the  two  at  Toscanella  ;  and  the  other  "  Byzantine  Gothic," 
to  include  those  churches  in  the  south  in  the  decoration  of  which  rose- 
windows  and  Gothic  details  form  a  leading  characteristic.  For  the 
present,  however,  it  will  probably  suffice  to  describe  the  various  non- 
Gothic  styles  of  the  southern  half  of  Italy  in  local  sections,  without 
attempting  any  ver^'  minute  classification  of  their  vanations.  As  the 
Italians  had  no  gi'eat  national  style  of  their  own,  and  both  in  the  north 
and  south  were  principally  working  under  foreign  influences,  it  is  in 
vain  to  look  for  any  thread  that  'vvill  conduct  tlie  student  straight 
through  the  labyrinth  of  their  styles.  Italian  unity  is  the  ai>piration 
of  the  present  century  :  during  the  middle  ages  it  did  nut  exist  either 
in  politics  or  art. 


VOL.  ir.  n 
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CHAPTER   YL 


IJYZAXTIXE  ROMANESQUR 


COXTtXTS. 

Buildings  in  Xaiik-*,  Amalli.vVc.  —  San  Xicolo,  Ban  —  Catliedmlii  of  Bittouto,  Matere, 
an«i  Trani  —  Cburches  ut  Brindisi  —  General  Remarks. 


CHRONOLOGY. 

Tbe  Nurmaiu  MitiT  Italy a.d.  1018  William  11^  snrnamed  the  Good  .     .     .    a.d.  IIM 

cuuquw  Apulia  frvm  thv  <irwk»    .  1043  TAiJcretl 111*9 

attxurk  lb- Siratfiis  in  Siojly     .      .  1061  Frvd>?Tic  HohtDstaufen  of  Gennany   .     .  1197 

Cunqurtt  of  ^^idIy  c^mpUt.d  by  Kuger  do  CuDrad 1250 

lUutvillM 1090  Cunradin 12M 

K'^er  il 110 1  CharWI..  flrt4  Angiovine  KingofNapl»  1^6 

Wiiliaui  I.,  »uniani<d  th«  Wickid     .     .  1153  Hen<5.  last  Angiovine  King  of  Naples      .  143S 


ALTfiou<;»  Xai)les  is  in  the  very  centre  of  its  province,  where  we 
naturally  first  hnik  f«>r  examples  of  the  8tyle,  there  are  few  cities  in 
Italy  which  contain  so  little  to  interest  the  architect  or  the  anti- 
quary. Still  she  (lues  povssi^ss  one  group  of  chiirches,  which,  by  their 
juxt4iix>sition  at  least,  serve  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  style 
during  the  middle  ages.  The  earliest  of  these,  Sta.  Eestituta — shaded 
dark  in  the  plan  (wi:K>dcut  No.  763) — may  bo  as  old  as  the  4th  or 
5th  century,  and  retains  its  original  plan  and  arrangement,  though 
much  disfigured  in  details.  The  baptistery,  a  little  behind  the  apee  on 
its  left,  is  certainly  of  the  date  indicated,  and  retains  its  mosaics, 
which  seem  to  \>c  of  the  same  age. 

In  the  year  1290  Charles  II.  of  Anjou  commenced  the  new  cathedral 
at  light  angles  with  the  old,  his  French  prejudices  being  apparently 
shocked  at  the  incorrect  orientation  of  the  older  church.  It  is  a 
spacious  building,  300  ft.  long,  arranged,  as  Italian  churches  usually 
were  at  that  age,  with  a  wooden  roof  over  the  nave  and  intersecting 
vaults  over  the  side-aisles.  Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  old  cathedral 
is  a  domical  chapel  of  Kenaissanco  design,  so  that  the  group  contains 
an  illustration  of  each  of  the  three  ages  of  Italian  art. 

The  church  of  San  ^Miniato  (woodcuts  Nos.  764  and  765),  on  a  hill 
overlooking  Florence,  is  one  of  the  earliest  (1013)  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  perfect,  of  the  Byzantine  Komanesquo  stj'le.  Intemsdly  it  is  only 
165  ft.  in  length  by  70  in  width,  dividetl  longitudinally  into  aisles,  and 


tntUHverwly  into  throe  nuarly  squaru  isuiiiMrtmentH  by  clustered  piers 
supporting  two  (^reat  arches  which  run  up  to  the  roof.  T lie  whole  of 
the  inner  compartment  is  occupied  liy  a  crj'pt 
or  under-church  open  to  the  nave,  above  wliich 
is  the  choir  and  altar-niche,  approaclnd  by 
flights  of  steps  in  the  aisles.  'ITie  entire 
arrangement,  together  with  the  division  of 
the  nave  into  three  comi>artmenls,  is  most 
ftatibfiictory,  and  the  proportions  of  tlie  whole 
are  very  appropriate.  The  pillars  tlieniselves 
are  so  nearly  clanHical  in  design  that  they  were 
probably  taken  from  some  ancient  building, 
and  the  architraves  and  string-courses  are  all 
well  designed  and  fitted  to  the  places  they 
occTipy.  'i'he  principal  ornament  of  the  in- 
terior ia  an  inlaid  pattern  of  simple  design,  , 
BufEcient  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  in- 
terior, but  without  producing  any  confusion, 
ITio  exterior  depends  principally,  like  the  interior,  for  its  effect  on 
coloored  panelling,  but  has  a  range  of  blind  arches  ninniug  round  tliA 
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eidctt  and  acroes  tho  front.  The  facade,  however,  ia  very  bodly  dc- 
eigiicd ;  oitlRT  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  examples,  and  the  arc;hitect8 
liatl  not  Icamod  how  to  combine  the  sloping  roofe  of  the  aisles  with  the 
wpjxT  part  of  tho  fa^doB,  or  it  has  been  altered  in  more  modem  times ; 
hut  for  tliis  aligJit  dcfeet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  church  in  Italy 
containing  more  of  elasaic  oleganeo,  with  perfect  apprc^riateneas  for 
the  purjwsos  of  Christifin  worehip. 


Tliei*  must  have  l>eeii  sevcial,  probably  many,  buildings  in  tho 
Htnie  style  eri'etud  in  Tiiseaiiy  during  tho  first  half  of  the  1 1  th  century. 
Otherwise  it  is  iilniDst  impossible  to  UTulerstand  how  so  complete  a 
design  lis  thiit  nf  I'isa  Ciithcilrul  could  bive  been  executed.  It  was 
commenfiKl  jipiiiirently  in  10U;(,  and  completed  in  1092.  Internally 
it  is  not  unlike  the  liaveniiii  churches  in  design  (voL  L  p.  374,  Ac,), 
id  Iriforium  gallery  over  the  pier  aivhes, 
kid  projecting  transept.  Its  great  merit, 
III'  Kide-aisles  are  adorned  with  a  range  of 
>uiid,  adorned  with  party-coloured  marble, 
patterns.  Above  this  is  a  gallery,  r^re- 
id,  and  in  the  facades  formed 


■i-d  all  1 


except  that  it  liitM  a  spleni 

and  in  pirn  a  sti<>ii-;ly  ma 

however,  is  the  exteii.ir.      'I 

blind   iirehes   running  all  i 

inlaid  eilliei-  in  coursi's  or  i 

si'utiiig  the  triforiuni,  car- 

into  an  oixii  giilleiy  :  a  st-eond  open  gallery  represents  the  sloping  roof 

of  the  aisles,  a  third  tho  elercstoni',  a  fourth  the  slopes  of  the  great 

i-iKif.     Tile  diflieulty  here,  us  in  almost  all  Italian  designs,  is  caused 

by  the  slojiing  roofs;  but,  with  this  exception,  the  whole  makes  up  a 

ricli  and  varied  i-oiiii>UBitiou  without  any  glaring  fiiJae  coustmctioti, 

and  expiivses  with  suDieieut  clearneas  the  arrangements  of  the  mterior. 

Tho  dome  is  of  later  design,  and,  being  oval  in  plan,  cannot  be  said 

to  Ih'  pleiising  in  outline. 

Till'  Italians  were  evidently  delighted  with  their  new  style.  It 
mis  npcated  with  very  little  variation  at  Lucca,  in  the  chnrch  of 
Sim  Miclule  (11S8).  only  that  the  arcades  stood  free  on  the  sides 
us  well  as  on  file  front.  The  faij-ade  of  S,  Martino,  in  the  same  city, 
is  in  the  same  style;  so  is  that  of  tho  Cathedral  at  Piatoja,  and  so 
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i«  i>U.  Hmiit  ai  ArtxecL  Titt  ftrraogement  na  probably  s 
In:  iln-  jKTorrje  nf  r«fkii  Umides.  and  vfre  it  not  for  the  swkwardnea 
amatd  br  ibe  Ek^ntip  line  of  tlie  rwi&.  it  mi^t  be  cbuBcterued  as 
ODf:  'A  the  vx'MX  eoooeat^al  isventimf  cf  tbe  age. 

In  some  innaDoes.  ae  in  ibe  b^ade  (J  tbe  Ckthedral  at  Zara 
in  Dalmatia  iVoodcnw  Nos.  767.  7<>S>  bnilt  bj-  Enrico  Dandolo 
<'Ilf'2-I2';4s  tbe  difficoltiee  of  tbe  design  of 
tbe  fiifade  are  to  «  greatt  extent  conquered 
br  rtdocing  tbe  arcades  to  mere  decorative 
panelling,  and  more  tban  this  by  separating 
tbe  design  of  ibe  wntre  &om  that  of  tbe  aisles 
br  a  Kild  sqmiic  pilaster.  This  is  exactly  the 
f<.iainFe  we  miss  at  Piia  and  Lnoca,  Trhere  the 
want  cif  it  imparts  a  eonsideraUe  degree  of 
wtakneas  to  tbe  whole  design- 
lie  plan  is  that  nenally  adopted  in  chnrches 
of  this  class :  but  it  possesses  a  lady  chapel  and 
baptist«-iy,  placed  laterally  in  a  somewhat  aa- 
n^nal  manner.  Its  dimensions  are  small,  being 
cnly  17"  ft.  by  «5  externally. 

The  i^asX  end  of  this  chorcb,  its  doorways 
and  window^  hbow.  as  might  be  expected  from  its  locality,  a  greater 
tendency'  tj.wanln  Gothic  an  than  can  be  foand  on  (he  western  shores 
of  the  ri-ninimbi.  but  in  internal  artangc-mcnts  it  belongs  wholly  to 
the  Italian  style. 

Furllier  Brtutli  on  the  mainland  of  Italy,  at  Troja,  we  find  a  sin- 
gularly elegant  cathe-dral  church  (KH>3-1U5?)  in  the  same  style 
(woodcut  Nil.  7i!9>.  Its  flanks  and  ajiee  are  perhaps  even  more  elegant 
than  aiiytUin;;  in  the  ncogliliuurhixMl  of  I'isa.  So  is  the  lower  part  of 
its  £i';ade,  wliii'h  is  adorned  with  a  richness  and  elegance  of  foliage 
cliahii;terintic  of  (lie  province  where  it  is  found  ;  and  the  cornice  that 
crowns  tho  lower  storey  is  perhaps  unmatched  by  any  similar  eKam]>le 
to  \<c  found  ill  Italy,  either  for  beauty  of  sculptural  decoration  or  for 
aj)  prop  rift  tenew  of  profile.  The  upper  part  of  the  fe^ado  differs,  how- 
ever, coiiHiderubly  fiom  that  of  the  examples  juet  quoted.  A  great 
rose-window,  of  elegiint  but  ill-understood  tracer;-,  takes  the  place  of 
the  nrwides,  and,  with  the  sculptured  arch  over  it,  completes  all  that 
remains  of  the  original  design.  The  plain  pieces  of  walling  that  sup- 
port the  ceiitrol  window  are  part*  of  a  modem  repair. 

Ah  a  general  rule,  all  the  churches  in  the  South  of  Italy  are  small. 
T)iiH  Olio  at  Troja  is  arranged  in  plan  like  that  at  Pisa,  with  bold  pro- 
jecting transepta,  but  its  length  is  only  167  feet,  and  tbe  width  of  its 
navo  .'lO,  while  in  tho  northern  cathedral  these  dimensions  are  nearly 
dmible,  ;JIO  feet  by  lOf!,  and  the  area  foiir  times  as  groat.  This  is  true 
of  all,  however  elegant  they  m.iy  be — they  are  parish  churches  in 
dimensions  as  compared  wilh  their  norlhern  rivals. 
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Many  also,  as  the  cathedral  at  Bari  (woodcut  No.  770),  have  their 
apees  intomal,  which  detracts  very  much  Irom  the  meaning  of  the 
design,   and   does  awav   with   the   apsidal   t«rmi nations,   -.shich  are 


pcrhiips  the  moat  beautiful  features  in  the  external  dosigii  nf  Italian 
churc)ie« ;  while  they  lack  (he  great  traceried  winilowB  which  go  so 
fer  to  replace  the  absence  of  the  apse  in  English  design.  Tlie  annexed 
elevation  of  the  cant  end  at  Rari  (woodcut  No.  771)  (civcit  a  Eiir  idea 
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of  the  general  arrangt 


iiii'Dt  uf  that  part  in  Apulia.  It  ib  uuvt;!.  antl 
tlio  two  tall  tfiwcre  with  a  central  dome,  com- 
Iiitio  with  elegant  details  to  make  ap  a  whole 
which  it  in  ini|x>asil)lc  not  to  admire,  though  it 
will  not  bear  cumjiarison  with  the  more  artistic 
nvmngeracnts  of  Northern  architecta. 

W  here  the  apse  is  allowed  to  bo  uecn  oxler- 
niilly,  it  is  sometimes,  as  at  S.  Pellino  (woodciit 
Ki).  772),  an  object  of  great  beauty  and  origi- 
nality, but  such  eKaml)le8  are  rare  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  dcfligne  anffer  in  proportion. 

In  the  i-iuhor  churt^ea,  as  at  Pisa^  a  blind 
aruiide  ix  carried  round  ibo  flanks,  eometimee 
with  an  oi«;n  gallery  under  the  cftTes,  as  in 
German  eliurcIieA,  but  this  was  br  from  being 


■  Sclmltz.  'I>nik]ii'ulRrili'rKiii 
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the  contrary,  it  would  be  difficult,  as  a  typical 
select  one  more  cfaaraotemtic  than  the  flank  of 
the  church  of  Caserta  Vec- 
chia  (1100-1153,  woodcut 
No.  773).  The  windows  are 
Bmall  but  numerous,  and 
mark  the  number  of  bays  in 
the  interior.  The  transept  is 
slightly  projected,  and  orna- 
mented with  an  arcade  at 
the  top,  and  above  this  rises 
a  dome  such  as  is  found  only 
in  (.'alabria  or  Sicily.  The 
tower  was  added  afterwards, 
and,  though  un.sym metrical, 
asHists  in  relieving  a  design 
which  would  otherwise  run 
the  risk  of  being  mouotonons. 


intral  doorway 


It  ivas,  however,  on  their 

entrance    facades    that    the 

architects  of  Southern  Ifctly 

iaviidied   their  utmost  care. 

■ed  with  rich  hoods,  supported 
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by  pillars  resting  on  monsters  Bomewhat  like  tlioac  fonnd  in  the  north 
of  Italr.  Above  thin  ie  either  a  gallery  or  one  or  two  windows,  and 
the  whole  generally  terminates  in  a  circular  roee-wiudow  filled  with 
tracery.  Ae  exemplified  in  the  front  of  Bittonto  Cathedral  (woodcut 
No.  774),  such  a  composition  is  not  deficient  in  richness,  thongh 
hardly  pleasing  as  an  architectural  composition. 


'Die  sami;  arrangfnient,  on  altout  Ihc  same  scale,  occurs  at  Bari 
Allaiiitira,  anil  Ruto  :  and  on  a  somewhat  Rmaller  scale  in  the  churches 
{.f  ( idlatina.  liiindisi,  and  BarlettA.  The  groat  and  peculiar  beauty  of  the 
rmlnilnil  lit  llittonto  is  its  south  front,  one  angle  of  which  ie  shown  in 
llie  wiHilcut;  but  which  becomes  richer  towards  the  cnst,  where  it  is 
adorned  with  a  portal  of  great  magnificenci-  and  lieauty.     The  riclmesN 
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of  its  open  gallery  (nnder  what  was  the  roof  of  the  side-aislee)  is  unsnr- 
paased  in  Apulia,  and  prohably  by  anything  of  the  same  kind  in  Italy. 
The  fa9ade  of  San  Nicolo  at  Bari  (1197)  is  something  like  the 
last-mentioned,  except  that  handsomo  Corinthian  columns  have  been 
borrowed  from  some  older  building,  and  add  to  the  richness  of  the 
design,  though  they  hardly  can  he  said  to  belong  to  the  composition. 


M  Front  otUw  Cli 


Internally  this  church  seems  to  have  displayed  some  Ktich  arrangement 
as  that  of  San  Miniato  (woodcut  No.  7(i4).  Instead,  however,  of  im- 
proving upon  it,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  lime  that  had  elap-sed 
since  the  previous  one  was  erected,  tho  Soutlicrn  architect  hardly 
knew  the  meaning  of  what  he  was  attempting.  He  grouped  together 
the  three  pillars  next  the  entrance,  and  threw  arches  across  the  nave 
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from  them,  but  thoao  arches  neither  support  the  roof  nor  aid  the 
conatmctbn  in  any  other  way.  ITiey  do  add  to  the  perepective  effect 
of  tho  interior,  but  it  is  only  by  a  theatrioal  contrivance  Teiy  rare  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  by  no  means  to  be  admired  when  found. 

Most  of  these  Apulian  churches  poBsess  crypta  almost  as  important 
as  that  of  San  Miniato,  some  more  so ;  and  the  niuncrons  pillus  in 
some  of  these  give  rise  to  effects  of  perspective  only  to  bo  found  else- 
where in  Biich  buildings  as  the  Mosque  at  Cordova,  or  the  cisterns  at 


Constant iiKiiile.  As  in  the  annexi-d  example,  from  tho  Cathedral  at 
Otrant",  it  in  wonderful  whnt  space  and  wliat  variety  may  be  attained 
with  smiill  diiiienNimis  1jy  the  employment  of  numerous  points  of  sup- 
p<nt.  This  was  llic  secret  of  most  of  the  best  effects  produced  by  the 
Norllu-rn  an-hili-ets;  but  the  Italinns  never  understood  it,  or  practised 
it,  (xwpt  in  cryiits.  I'crhaijs  it  may  have  Ixien  that  they  thought 
it  niT^MKiiy  to  sacrifice  a rchi tectum]  effect  to  the  exigences  of  public 
won liip.     \\ liithcr  tlus  wci-c  the  c-anse  or  not.  tho  result,  as  already 
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pointtxl  out,  was  fiitol  to  the  ftrchitectural  effect  of  many  of  their 
deHignB,  especiallj'  in  tho  Northern  province, 
the  difference  arose  from  the  fuct  that  the  navos 

In  Snnlhern  Italy  thin  in  seldom  the  eivso,  but 
of  the  churchoM  had  never  vaulted  roofn,  and  were  I 
consequently  separated  from  the  aialeH  by  single 
pillars  instead  of  composite  piers.  This  took 
away  all  temptation  to  display  mechanical  dex- 
terity, and  left  the  nn-hitect  free  to  produce  the 
best  artistic  effect  he  was  iiblc  to  design  with  taie  luo  it  w  i  in. 
the  materials  at  his  command. 

No  one  who  takes  the  pains  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  these  Southern  Iti  1  m  cliurches  can  well  Fill  to  lo  impressed 
with  their  beauty  1  hat  bca  itj  will  be  fout  d  bowcvt.r  to  arise  not 
so  much  &om  the  dimcnsi  ns  or  arrangement  if  their  plans  or  tho 
form  of  their  outlii  c  as  from  the  graoo  and  tl  ginei  of  their  debi  Is 
E^eij  feature  diepLtjs  the  fotling  of  an  elegant  and  r  fiiK  1  people 
who  demanded  decorati  n  as  a  neccssitj  though  tho^  n  re  incanwllo 
of  rising  to  any  great  architect  iril  concepti  n  I  hc\  excelled  as 
omamentists  tho  igh  at  best  only  indifferent  arcliitctta 


It  is  impossible  to  render  this  evident  in  suih  a  work  as  Ihe 
present ;  but  besides  the  examples  already  given,  a  window  (woodcut 
No.  779)  from  the  cathedral  church  at  Matcra  (1270),  will  explain 
how  unlike  the  style  of  decoration  is  to  anything  with  which  wo  are 
familiar  in  the  North,  and  at  tho  same  time,  how  much  pictureequo 
effect  may  bo  produced  by  a  rcpotition  of  similar  details.  Tho  church 
itMilf  has  this  peculiarity,  that  its  west  front  is  plain  and  unimportant. 
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and  that  alt  llio  decoration  in  lavisLcd  on  the  sonth  side,  whicb  fkcei 
the  piazza.  There  arc  two  entrana-a  on  this  face,  that  towards  the 
cant  being,  an  iMual,  the  riiihcKt.  Above  these  is  a  range  of  rit^ly- 
ornamented  windows,  one  of  which— a  little  out  of  the  centre— is  far 
luore  splendid  than  the  rtiit  (woodait  No.  779).  From  this  it  is  miA 
tlmt  letters  and  rescripts  fixini  the  (.■  reek  patriarch  at  ConRtuntin»|>l«> 
nsed  to  be  rtad,  and  it  is  perhaps  as  elaborate  a  B]iooimen  of  tlie  mode 
of  decoration  used  in  these  clmrches  as  can  be  futind  in  the  province. 


'i'lio  samo  oxiiK'ninec  of  decoration  continned  to  Iw  employed  down 
to  tli<<  liitcNt  period  of  tlic  art,  and  after  Northern  foims  liad  been 
intriKliicciI  by  the  Angiovine  dynasty  at  Naples.  The  doorway  from 
Uio  clniich  at  I'ajiiiHOiHla  (woodcut  No.  780)  is  a  tj-pe  of  many  to  be 
fiiiind  in  that  vity  mid  eltiewhere  in  the  architectural  proAince.  True, 
it  iH  ovcvdiini',  to  such  an  extent  that  much  of  the  labour  bestowed 
ii|Hin  it  tuiiHt  l>u  conMidercil  as  thrown  away;  but  if  a  love  of  art 
iiidu(^'i)  }H-i>|ili<  to  lalxinr  so  lovingly  !n  it,  it  is  hard  to  refuse  them  the 
luhiiinilioi)  which  their  enthusiasm  deserves. 

Another  clasH  of  onianientnl  detail  in  which  this  province  is  espe- 

olitlly  rich  in  that  I'f  bmnzi'  doni-s,  of  wliich  some  six  or  seven  examples 

atlll  ronwiii.     <>f  thcw^  (tcrliaiis  the  iincbt  ai-e  those  of  the  CHthedral  at 

-I'lWll.     'Hn-y  wen?  madi'  in  11(10,  and  for  beauty  of  design,  and  for 
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the  exuLeranc«  and  elegance  of  their  omamonts,  are  unsurpasBcd  by 

anything  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  or  probably  in  tlio  world.     Anotlior 

pair  of  doors  of  almost  eqiiul  beauty,  made  in  1119,  belongs  to  tlio 

cathcdml  at  Troja  (wuod- 

cut  No.  7G9).  and  a  thini. 

which  is  still  in  a  very 

perfect  Ktato,  I'onBtructcd 

at  Cone  tan  tinople,  In  tli<^ 

year  1076.  for  the  chui-ch 

ofMonto  Sail  Angelo;  and 

is    consequently  contciu- 

porarj'  with  the  dooi-s  of 

Sta.    Sophia,    Kovc^orod, 

and  San  Zenone,  Verona, 

and  HO  flimilar  in  detjign 

as  to  form  an  interesting 

series  for  comparison. 

Other  chiirchcB  in  the 
same  style  as  those  men- 
tioned above  are  found  at 
Canaisa,Giovcnazzo,  Molo, 
Oatuni,  Mandnria,  and 
other  places  in  the  pro- 
vince. Those  of  Brindisi, 
fi'om  which  we  should 
expect  most,  have  been 
too  much  ni(«lcmiKed 
to  bo  of  value  as  ex- 
amples ;  but  there  if  in 
the  town  a  small  circular 
church  of  great  beauty, 
built  apparently  by  the 
Knights  Templars,  and 
afterwards  possesFcd  by 
the  Knights  of  St.  John. 


It  i 


,  but 


many  of  the  frescoes 
which  once  adorned  it* 
walls  still  remain,  as  well 
as  the  marble  pillars  that  ,, 
supported  its  roof.  Be- 
ing at  somo  distance  from  the  harbour,  the  Knights  of  St.  John  built 
another  small  church  near  the  port,  which  still  remains  nearly  un- 
altered. 
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CiBcri-ii;  ltnLDncc=. 

OiM-  tit  lln.'  I-Cftt  kii"«i..  as  wi-n  as  o 
tliiN  i-liu*  iif  ItniMingB  in  Italy,  is  iW  tjap 
on  til..-  l(ft  lii.nd  of  w.xJcnt  No.  TOO  t.    lu 
}n;  1<HI  fl.  ill  •1i!iiii<:KT.  and  tLe  walli;  art-  alaj 
Tliu  doiin-  itM.-lf,  liowtvir,  is  only  <i<>  ft.  in  d 


n  f-mr  jiitrs  and  tight  j-illar 
|M(i-<-  fr..iu  tin:  ai^lt■  wliitU  n 
n  liiiglit.  l.iit  KlngHlarly  ill-j. 
i-r,I>t  JKirt  ..f  tliL-  ili«i(ni.  li"«t 
iii.-ni;.llv  it  is  <-.,„l.;al  in  forn 
1,1..  ri..«l  I1..1J1'-  in  a  nianm-r 
llKr.x:.nn.k 


of  ibc  largest  examples  cf 

err  at  Vva  (weo  partially 

lully  it  IB,  «s  nearly  as  may 

S  fL  6  in.  in  thickncH». 

'ter,  and  in  snpportcd 


11i<- 


'riiL-i9>.-  hi-rve  to  Heparatc  the  central 
IS  n.>iind  it.  and  n-hich  ie  tiro  storeys 
ipurti<'Ut.-d  and  clnmsy  in  detail.  The 
.T.  is  the  dome,  if  dome  it  can  he  ralK'd. 
and  ilirriMl  tbrriugh  an  external  hi'mi- 
a  niunnt-r  more  eliinuiv  and  nn]ileaDing  than  any 
s  eliisH.  Ii^xtornally.  ihc-fe  defects  are  to  some  extent 
>\  for  liv  f  inBiderablf  richneae  and  licanly  of  detail.  It  had  origi- 
unlv  oni.-  range  of  Mind  arcadcK,  n'irh  three-quarter  columns,  sor- 
ili'd  ]iv  iin  oi^'n  arcade ;  an  arrangement  exactly  similar  to  that  of 
»■!>  lower  storeys  of  the  cathudml  and  the  leaning  tower  (woo<lent 
■(*:i).     A  i-onsiderahle  ( 


int  of  pointed  Gothic  decoration  i 
afterwards  added,  which,  though 
somewhat  incongmons,  is  elcgaat  in 
itself,  and  hides  to  Bome  extent  the 
original  defi^cts  of  the  design.  But 
the  outline  of  the  bntlding  and  its 
whole  arrangements  are  80  radically 
bud,  that  no  amount  of  ornament  can 
ever  redeem  them. 
1.  Taken  altogether,  the  Fisan  Bap- 

tistery is  so  very  pecoliar,  that  it 
would  bo  interesting  if  its  design 
could  he  traced  back  to  somo  un- 
doubted original.  That  this  is  pcw- 
sible  will  hardly  be  doubted  by  any 
line  ftt  all  familiar  with  the  subject; 
niiimwliilo,  the  building  most  like  it 
timt  has  been  illustrated  is  the  little 
eliui-eh  of  San  Donato,  at  Zara. 
Tlio  eliurch  was  apparently  erected 
in  the  0th  eentury,  by  the  saint 
whoso  name  it  now  bears,  and  re- 
^''' "*""'" '  '"■  sembles  the  Pisan  example  in  every 
essential  particular — internally,  at  least,  for  it  is  so  ruined  and 
built  up,  that  it  is  imiiosHible  to  tny  what  its  external  appcaranec 
may  have  Ixitn.     lloth  frnni  its  resemblance  to  the  IHi^n   baptistery 
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and  its  own  merits,  it  in  an  intereating  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
those  circular  chui-chcs,  which  were  such  favourites  with  all  the 
Christian  architects  in  the  C'arlovingian  period.  The  resemblance  in 
this  instance  ia  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  facade  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Zara  (woodcnt  No.  TUB)  is  in  the  Tiaau  style,  only  slightly 
modified  by  local  peculiarities.  From  what  wo  already  know,  it  seems 
undoubted  that  there  was  a  close  connexion— architecturally,  at  least 
— between  I'isa  and  Zara.  If  this  were  fully  investigated,  it  would 
probably  throw  considerable  light  on  tlie  origin  of  the  I'isan  style, 
which  ha«  hitherto  seemed  so  exceptional  in  1  tjily,  and  also  explain 
how  the  Byzantine  element  came  to  be  so  strongly  developed  in  what 
at  first  sight  appears  to  be  a  Romanesque  style  of  art. 


The  typical  example  of  a  tower  in  the  Itali 
leaning  tower  at  Pisa,  partly  seen 
in  woodcut  No.  706.  It  is  indeed, 
80  far  as  wo  at  present  know,  the 
only  one  which  carries  out  that 
arrangement  of  numerous  tiers  of 
Huperimposed  arcades  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  style.  The 
lower  storey  ia  well  designed  lis  a 
solid  liasement  for  the  superiii- 
cumhent  mass;  its  walls  are  j;i  ft. 
in  thickness,  and  it  is  adorned  with 
15  three-quarter  columns:  its  height 
being  35  ft.  The  six  storeys  above 
this  average  20  ft.  in  height,  and  are 
each  adorned  with  an  open  arcade. 
Tho  whole  is  crowned  by  a  smaller 
circular  tower,  27  ft.  in  height,  in 
which  the  bells  are  hung.  The  en- 
tire height  is  thus  1 83  ft. ;  the  mean 
diameter  of  the  main  portion,  52. 
There  ia  no  doubt  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally intended  to  stand  perpen- 
dicular, though  the  contrary  has 
been  asserted ;  but  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifth  storey  the 
foundations  had  given  way,  and 
tho  attempts  to  readjust  the  work 
are  plainly  traceable  in  the  upper  st^ireya,  though 
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leans  11  ft.  2  in.  ont  of  the  perpendicular,'  vrhiclt  though  not  sufficient 
to  endanger  its  titubility,  is  enough  to  render  it  very  unsightly.  Even 
witliout  this  defect,  however,  its  design  can  hardly  be  cximmendcd; 
an  arrangement  of  tax  equal  arcades,  with  horizontal  cntablatureg, 
is  not  an  ixjietlicnt  modo  of  adorning  a  building,  where  elevation  is 
tlie  element  of  wiccesa.  The  introduction  of 
strongly -marked  vertical  lines,  or  some  variation 
in  tlie  design  of  tlio  arcades,  would  have  greatly 
improved  the  design :  and  so  the  Italians  seem 
tu  liave  thought,  for  it  was  never  repeated,  and 
the  J'isitn  tower  ix-mains  a  solitarv'  exnmple  of 
its  cl;i!». 

Nothing  at  all  resembling  it  occurs  in  the 
Bouthcm  parts  of  the  province,  though  it  must 
bo  itdiiiitted  that  they  contain  very  few  really 
ini]K>rlant  towers  of  any  sort. 

lVrhiii«  the  earthquakes  to  which  a  great 
imrtion  of  the  country  is  liable  may  have  de- 
terixil  the  architects  fttpni  indulging  in  struc- 
tni-osof  great  altitude:  but  it  must  be  added 
ihiit  tlie  ide«  of  lielfry  or  tower  did  not  enter 
into  their  raunicijial  aiTitiigenients,  and  their 
loivuN  are  not  con«'i[uently  illustrated  by  such 
towers  as  tboM-  cif  \'enice,  (_"reinona,  or  Verona 
in  the  north.  Of  those  which  do  exist  that  of 
tiRita  is  [lerhaps  as  ]iieturesque  as  any.  It  was 
i-rirti-d  i:i7t>-12l>0.  and  is  both  characteristic 
of  tlie  style  and  elogiint  in  outline.  A.s  will  be 
iiliservcd,  the  lower  storey  lias  pointed  arches, 
while  IIkiso  aliovc  are  nil  round  :  an  arrange- 
nu'iit  \vhii.'h,  though  to  our  eyes  it  nuiy  appear 
uii'hieologicidly  wrong,  is  certainly  construc- 
tively right,  and  the  effect  is  very  pleasing, 
IVuni  the  height  and  dignity  given  to  the  eu- 


traiK 


I'he 


A'ers  of  the  cathedral  at  Ban 
1 )  are  not  so  happy  in  design 


is  abrnjil 


(w,«xleut  No. 

as  tliis.  'llicy  arc  too  tall  for  their  other 
"'"'     dimcnRious,  and  want  accentuation  throughout; 

while  the  change  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
il  illn-'onf  rived.  Tlie  tower  at  Caserta  Vecchia  (wood- 
w  and  s<]iiiit  in  its  ]>n>]>urtions,  and  nnfortonately 
t  the  lowers  in  this  land  of  earthquakes. 

■|.(.iMli.  1  ft.  10  i'ulu  tv  ;,nd  >-»iis.'.,ii,.|il|v.n-cHiHiiKallM)bMi>bj'l»a 
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Civil  Abcbitegtuee. 

Ah  a  I'ule,  it  may  bo  asserted  that  the  Bouthern  province  of  Italy 
ix  singularly  deficient  in  examples  of  civil  or  domestic  architecture. 
Great  monastic  establishment  a  existed  there  during  tho  middle  ages 
whifh  muHt  have  possessed  buildings  befitting  their  magnificence ;  but 
these  have  either  [>cii6hed  and  been  rebuilt,  or  have  been  bo  restored 
that  their  original  forms  can  hardly  be  recognised.  There  are,  indeed, 
cloisters  at  Amalfi  and  Sjorrcnto;  much  more  rematkablo,  however, 
for  the  beauty  of  their  situation  than  for  their  architecture,  which 
is  extremely  rude  and  clumsy.  There  are  no  chajiter-houseB ;  no 
halls  or  eonvnitual  buildings  of  any  sort.  In  this  reK|H.>ct,  the  pro- 
vince forms  a  remarkable  eonfi'ast  with  S|>iiin  in  the  same  age; 
though  it  must   be  confessed    that  the   north   ef  Italy  is  also  very 


deficient  in  conventual  buildings 
ficcnt  and  bcuuliful  belonging  mo 
the  Henaissance  than  to  the  Medi 


of  the 


id(U<' 


iigrw,  the  most  magni' 


in;l 


At  Kavello  there  is  tin;  (_'af«i  liuffoh.. 
ft  pictui-es<|ue  palace  of  tlie  ];)lh  een- 
tury,  still  nearly  entire :  a  strange  mix- 
tnre  of  Gothic  and  Samcenic  tiiste,  but 
so  exceptional,  that  it  would  not  he 
fair  to  (inote  it  as  a  tyjtc  of  any  style. 
It  seems  to  tuve  its  pet-Tiliarilies  mom 
to  tho  tiistc  of  some  individual  patron 
or  architect  rather  than  to  any  national 
taste  oi  form  iif  dci^ign 

art  hom\ii  sc^elal  Ifolicn 
iHlhs  oi  liikiabk  presiivation 
d»\    in  which  the\ 


Thtre 

stauftn  (. 
domtstic 


if  ththi.  IS  til  it  of  (  ustd  a,  1  Mi  ntL  nu  tul  by  Frede- 
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etuch  aiigle.  It  maaigures  167  ft.  acroes  its  extreme  breadth,  and  sur- 
rounds a  eourtTard  57  ft.  in  diameter.  Both  storeys  ai*e  vaidted,  and  all 
the  details  throughout  are  good  and  pleasing.  The  whole  is  an  ad- 
mixture of  Italian  table,  fruperimpoeed  on  a  German  design;  but  it 
will  be  ohserred  how  little  removed  the  architectural  details  of  the 
entrance  are.  even  at  that  early  age,  from  the  style  of  the  Renaissance. 
This  is.  indeed,  the  great  ehaiacteristic  of  the  architectural  objects  in 
S>uthern  Italy,  lliough  they  adopted  Christian  forms,  they  never 
abandoned  the  ola^^ical  feeling  in  details ;  and  it  is  this  which  mainly 
rvndere  them  worthy  of  study.  AVhether  considered  in  regard  to 
dimensions,  outline,  or  constructive  peculiarities,  their  churches  will 
not  lH?s»r  u  momeutV  cvrnparison  vrith  thoeo  of  the  north;  but  in 
elegan».v  K»i  detail  tht-y  often  surpass  purely  Gothic  buildings,  to  such 
a  dejcree  as  to  Uwme  to  some  extent  as  worthy  of  study  as  their  more 
ambitious  rivah^ 
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CInisler  of  St,  Giovanni   Latorano  —  St.  Mnrk's.  Vonice  — St.    Antonio,    Pmiui  — 
Church  itt  Molfelln  —  B«pti8((!rf,  Mont  St.  Angela  —  Tomb,  C  inosn. 


As  before  inentioiied,  there  is  a  great  hiatus  in  our  history  of  the 
architecture  of  Italy  in  the  dark  ages.  During  the  foiir  centuries 
which  elapsed  fiom  COO  to  1000,  the  examples  are  very  few,  and  their 
character  generally  insignificant.  It  is  true  that  (luring  this  period 
Rome  went  ou  building  lai-ge  churches ;  but  it  was  in  her  own  Roman- 
esque manner,  fitting  ti^ether  Roman  pillars  with  classical  details  of 
more  or  less  purity,  but  hardly,  except  in  cloisteis  and  furniture, 
deserving  the  name  of  a  stylo. 

I'erhaps  the  most  original,  as  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful tbiDgs  the  Romans  did,  is  the  cloister  of  St,  (Jiovanni  laterano. 


There  the  little  arcades,  supported  by  twisted  colnniiis,  and  adorned 
with  mosaics,  are  as  graceful  and  pleasing  as  anything  of  that  clasH 
found  elsewhere  ;  and  as  thoy  are  encased  in  a  framework  of  sufficient 
strength  to  take  off  all  appearance  of  mechanical  weakness,  their  un- 
constructivc  forms  are  not  unpleasing.  The  entablature,  which  is  the 
ruling  feature  in  the  design,  retains  the  classical  arrangement  in 
almost  every  detail,  and  in  such  purity  as  could  only  be  found  in  Rome 
in  the  12th  century,  when  this  cloister  appears  to  have  been  erected ; 
but  the  stylo  never  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  that  city,  and  thus 
has  little  bearing  on  the  thread  of  our  narrative. 

When  in  the  11th  century  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  seized 
with  a  desire  to  build  large  and  permanent  churches,  we  find  the 
Italian  architects  producing  at  once  a  complete  round-arched  inter- 
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secting  vaiiltocl  Gothic  style,  peiiect  and  complete  in  all  its  parts,  and 
Ix^aring  a  striking;  resemblance  to  what  we  find  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Rhine ;  but  wlun  we  ask  bv  what  stej^s  it  reacheii  this  completeness, 
and  when^  are  the  examples  of  its  progress,  we  are  at  fault. 

In  like  m;inner  in  the  eleventh  ccmturj'  we  find  at  Venice,  in 
Apulia,  in  I-iinguiik»e.  and  Anjou,  a  domical  style  of  roof  employed 
without  lu-sitation.  as  if  it  had  long  been  indigenous.  Yet  we  are 
equally  at  a  loss  tn  rxplain  how  this,  too,  arose.  Hitherto  the  usual 
Sidutiou  has  Kvn  to  as>tTt  that  it  was  importinl  from  the  Ivast ;    but 

this  hardly  seems  sufficient 
to  account  fur  the  observed 
facts,  and  we  must  be^ir  in 
mind  tliat  both  the  r»vz:intine 
and  Gothic  styles  came  out  of 
Rome ;  and  there  seems  no 
good  reason  why  a  domical 
style  shoidd  not  have  been 
perfei'ted  on  our  side  of  the 
Adriatic  as  well  as  a  vaulted 
style,  even  though  that  form 
of  Roman  art  never  penetrated 
to  the  East ;  and  such,  indeed, 
apj)ears  to  have  been  the  case. 
The  great    argument  against 

; » ;  ^    J^  this  view  is  the  exceptionally 

-^  '  Oriental  character  of  St.  Mark's, 

at  Venice.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  the  five 
great  domes  which  give  such 
an  Asiatic  look  to  the  ex- 
ti'rior  ai*e  not  pirts  of  the 
original  design,  but  were 
aiUUhI  -in  their  prosiut  form,  at  l«\st— late  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
gn^t  iiuiniupU^  jH^rtivNv  i:  is  true,  is  exceptional  in  Europe,  and  may 
hnvo  Ihvu  suiTV^'sti'^l  by  something  set-n  in  the  East.  The  arrange- 
ment of  this,  however,  soiuis  to  have  Kvn  adopted  in  consequence  of 
the  WK>rtllh  of  marble  «.\'himns,  which  the  argosies  of  Venice  brought 
(Vi>m  Alexandria  and  the  ruin<\l  cities  of  the  East,  rather  than  by  the 
i^xi^iux'A  of  dt>Q^ijrtu  Hu;  even  then  its  numerous  shafts  and  receding 
|vliMU>M  of  diHx^mtion  are  much  more  like  the  forms  with  which  we 
art^  faiuiUar  in  Nv^rman  pi^rtals  than  anything  yet  discovered  in  the 
l^^vant,  *rho  plan.  tvH*.  when  cK^cssely  examined,  is  not  like  those 
t\\\\\\\\  in  liie  K,nsi.  Thei\»  an^  many  five-domed  churches,  it  is  true,  on 
\\w^  otiior  Kido  of  the  .Vdriatic:  but  there  the  four  subordinate  domes 
nit*  «n'mi|)>'«l  diaii^^naUy  on  ivmers  around  the  central  dome.     At  St 
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Mark's  they  are  in  front,  behind,  and  beside  it,  making  &  great  tran- 
septal  arrangement,  which,  to  Bay  the  least  of  it,  is  verj-  unusual  in  the 
East,  if  indeed  it  is  known  at  all. 

Many  are  inclined  to  ascribe  to  it  an  Oriental  origin  from  the 
profusion  of  gold  moBaioe  which  cover  every  part  of  its  interior;  bnt 
this  was  the  case  with  the  apses  and  aomi-domes  of  all  the  Bomanesqne 
churches,  and  generally  of  the  walls  too,  when  tlie  light  was  favourable. 
They  could  not  eo  adorn  their  roofs,  Ix^causo  they  were  of  wood ;  and 
the  Gothic  architects  were  equally  debarred,  by  the  twisted  and  cut- 
np  Biirfacps  of  their  vaults,  from  the  employment  there  of  this  class  of 
.decoration. 


There  can  bo  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  their  continual  intercourse 
■with  the  East,  the  Venetians  received  many  hints  from  a  countrj'  that 
had  at  that  time  more  leisure  to  work  out  this  style.  Tho  probability 
is  that  if  we  liad  a  few  more  examples  of  what  was  doing  in  Italy, 
from  the  decline  of  Kavenna  to  tho  rise  of  \'enico,  wo  might  more 
certainly  associate  St.  Mark's  with  tho  indigenous  French  and  Italian 
Btylea  of  that  age  than  has  hitherto  been  thought  probable. 

The  foundations  of  the  present  church  wero  laid  in  !>77,  in  replace- 
ment of  the  original  building  burnt  down  in  a  tnmult  in  the  previous 
year,  and  it  was  completed  in  all  essentials  within  a  century  from  that 
time  (1071);  but  the  mosaics  and  internal  decorations  occupied  10,  or 
some  say  20,  years  more,  so  that  the  church  was  not  dedicated  till 
1085  or  1094. 
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Tlio  part  first  erected  was  apparently  the  internal  ehurch,  covered 
by  the  five  great  domes,  which  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  Latin, 
not  of  a  Greek  cross.  The  central  one,  and  that  in  front  of  it,  are 
42  ft.  in  diameter  internally ;  the  other  three  33  ft  The  external 
aisle  or  portico  which  envelopes  three  sides  of  the  nave,  was  added 
afterwards,  tliough  probably  in  immediate  continnation  of  the  central 
building.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  the  plan  of  the  church  a  somewhat 
square  or  Byzantine  form.  Hut  the  extreme  richness  of  decoration 
displayed  on  the  exterior  of  the  porch  is  very  uidike  anything  we  know 
of  in  the  Ka.stem  Empire.  Few  things,  indeed,  are  more  remarkable 
than  the  extmial  plainness  of  the  great  Byzantine  edifices  of  Jus- 
tinian's age,  and  for  several  centuries  afterwards.  So  far  as  we  can 
at  prciieut  judge,  it  appears  tliat  the  Eastern  architects  borrowed  the 
fiishion  of  ornamenting  their  exteriors  fn>m  their  Western  brethren: 
and  it  would  pruUibly  lx»  more  correct  to  ascribe  the  subsequent 
decoration  of  Byziintiuc  edifices  to  the  example  of  St.  Mark's,  than  to 
assume  that  it^s  design  was  Injrrowed  from  the  East. 

Internally  the  church  measiires  205  ft  east  and  west,  and  164  ft 
across  the  tnmsepts.    Externally  these  dimensions  are  increased  to  260  fl. 
by  21,")  ft.,  and  the  whole  area  to  about  46,000  ft ;  so  that,  though  of 
retiiHK' table  diniensicais,  it  is  by  no  means  a  large  church.     Nor  is  the 
arrangement  c>f  the  plan,  c»r  the  disposition  of  the  parts,  at  all  equal  to 
those  of  iiortlK'rn  architects,  if  looked  at  from  a  purely  architectand 
pi^iint  nf  view.     The  screens  of  pillars  which  divide  the  nave  from  the 
aisles  are  unmeaning ;  the  projection  of  the  transepts  is  too  great  for 
the  length,  and  the  gonei*al  an-angement  wanting  in  unity.     It  iB  im- 
possible, however,  to  find  fault  with  plain  sur&ces,  when  tliey  are 
covered  with  such  exrpiisite  gold  mosaics  as  those  of  St  Mark*8;  or 
with  the  want  of  accentuation  in  the  lines  of  the  roof,  when  eveiy 
part  is  more  richly  adorned  in  this  manner  than  any  other  church  of 
the  Western  w<.nld.     Then,  too,  the  rood-screen,  the  pulpit,  the  palm 
d'oro,  the  wlmle  furniture  of  the  choir,  are  so  rich,  so  venerable,  and 
on  the  whole  so  In/autiful,  and  seen  in  so  exquisitely  subdued  a  light, 
that  it  is  iniix>ssil>le  to  deny  that  it  is  perhaps  the  most  impreesive  in- 
terior in  western  EnroiH?.    St.  Fit^nt,  at  Perigueux,  with  almost  identical 
dimensions  and  design  ('wrKKlcut  \o.  302),  is  cold,  scattered,  and  nn- 
meaning,  l>eoause  but  a  structural  skeleton  of  St.  Mark's,  without  its 
adornments.    The  interior  of  a  1 3th-century  Gothic  church  is  beautiful 
even  when  whitewashed ;  but  these  early  attempts  liad  not  yet  reached 
that  balance  between  ccmstniction  and  ornament,  which  is  neccsenn- 
to  real  architectural  efteet. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  exterior ;  if  stripped  of  ita  ornament  and 
erected  in  plain  stone  it  would  hardly  be  tolerable,  and  the  mixture 
of  flt.rid  l-lth-<.'entury  foliage  and  Ixid  Italian  Gothic  details  with  tlie 
older  woik  would  l)e  all  but  unendurable.     But  marble,  mosaic,  scul- 
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turc,  and  the  all-hallowing  touch  of  age  and  association,  diearin  the 
critic,  and  foicc  him  to  worship  whcD  his  reaaon  tells  him  he  ought 
to  blame. 

Much  as  St.  Mark's  mnet  have  been  admired  in  the  daya  of  ite 
frcsbness,  the  Gothic  feeling  eeemB  to  have  been  so  etroi^  in  Northern 
Italy  in  the  11th  and  ]2th 
centuries   as   to   prevent   its 
being  used  as  a  modeL     The 
one    prominent   exception  ia 
Sin  Antonio.    Tadua    (1237- 
i:!07),     which    is    eridentlv 
copy  of   St.    Mark's,    but 
rith    so    much    Gothic    de- 
sign   mixed    up   with    it    as 
spoil   both.     Length  was 
bought  to  be  obtained  by  nsii^ 
seven  domes  instead  of  five, 
imd  running  an  aisle  n>und 
the    apse.      The    rade  -  aisles 
re  covered  with  intereect- 
;  vaults,  and  pointed  arches 
re  occasionally  introduced 
when    circular    would    have 
hannonizcd  better  with  the 
general  design. 

Externally  the  enveloping 
porch  was  omitted— not  even 
the-  I'isan  modification  of  it 
^ui.'niiini'iiM'in, ''"'  "  "  '"*'  introduced,  though  it  might 
have  been  employed  with  the 
happiest  effect.  I'he  consequence  of  all  this  jumble  is,  that  San  An- 
tonio may  perhaps  lay  claim  to  the  bad  pre-eminence  of  possessing  the 
ugliest  exterior  of  uny  chuich  of  its  age  In  Europe.  The  inside  is  not 
80  bad,  though  a  roof  of  only  five  bays  over  a  quasi-Gothic  church 
200  ft.  in  kiigth  distorts  the  proportion,  and,  with  the  ill-understood 
details  of  the  whole,  spoils  what  narrowly  escaped  being  one  of  the 
most  successful  inferiors  of  that  part  of  Italy. 


Southkr:^  Itany. 

As  already  remarked,  the  architects  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
Italian  peninsula  were  generally  content  to  adopt  the  Bomaneeque 
plan  of  covering  their  naves  with  a  wooden  roof — for  when  an  inter- 
secting vault  is  found  it  is  clearly  a  French  or  German  interpola- 
tion— but  they  often  employed  one  dome,  generally  over  the  altar,  and* 
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■s  light  is  introduced 
itsflf,  they  are  dark 


used  it  as  an  omsmeut  both  external  and  internal.     The  two  illu»< 

-trationa  already  given  of  the  domes  at  Itari  (woodcut  No.  771)  and 

Coserta  VcooMa  (woodcut  Ko.  773)  shew  the  form 

theao  usually  took  in  tiie  prorinoe-     They  belong 

to  a  type  not  unusual  in  the  East,  hut  unknown  to 

the  Gothic  architects  of  Europe. 

When  called  upon  to  roof  their  churches  with 

stone,  they  almost  invariably  adopted  the  domical 

in  preference  to  the  -vaulted  form,  ns  at  Molfetta 

(1162)  where  they  form  a  pleaHing  form  of  roof, 

not  unlike  that  of  Loches  Cathedral  (woodcut  No. 

324).     Tho  groat  defect  of  domes  when  thus  em- 
ployed is  their  height,  which  generally  throws  the 

whole  of  the  building  out  of  proiwrtion.  and 

through  openings  in  the  tinun.  or  in  the  d 

and  gloomy.     This  in 

certainly  the  eawc  at 

Slolfetta,  bnt  other- 
wise the  church  seems 

-well  designed  and  of 

pleasing  proixirtions. 

To      bo      sucocsBful, 

domes  should  be  low 

and    flat    intci-nally ; 

and  any  height  re- 
quired        externally 

must    bo    given    by 

a  £ilso  dome,  as  at 
St.  Mark's,  or  as  done 
by  the  Henaissanec  architects  generalh 

This  was  not  so  much  felt  whtn  tin,  building  was  square  and 
covered  by  only  one  dumi  like  the  baptisttry  or 
tomb  below  Mont  bt  Ang<  lo  wheie  eftt'ct  of  space 
on  the  floor  was  not  aimed  it  to  much  ah  a  combina 
ation  of  external  dignitj  with  limited  dimensions  in 
plan,  and  was  attained  b\  the  ar 
mngement  adopted  As  ■nill  bo 
observed,  the  pointed  arch  as  m 
the  tower  at  Gacta  (woodcut  No 
7S4),  is  used  in  tho  bastmcnt  but 
above  this  round  arches  with  ba 
lusters  for  pillars  such  as  we  should  ,„  nm  of  B.piwerj 
5a^6o*fLta%in-  call  Saxon,  though  their  age  here  ^™5Ja*to^i 
may  be  the  12th  century. 
Among  the  little  bits  of  Orientalism  that  crop  up  here  and  there  all 
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ovor  tho  province  unc  of  the  most  pleasing  U  the  little  tomh  of  Bohe- 
mund  at  C»m>sa  (1111).  It  is  chanmng  to  find  in  Italy  an  Eastern 
Kubr  with  its  dome,  erected  to  contAin  the  remains  of  a  Christian  King, 
lliongh  elegant,  however,  the  dome  is  not  fitted  to  the  square  as  it 
would  have  been  in  more  espcrienced  hands,  and  the  whole  design 
is  somewhat  badly  put  together.  lt«  bronze  doors  are  among  its 
chiefe«t  ornaments,  and 
are  elegant,  though  infe- 
rior to  numeroos  ex- 
amples of  the  same  class 
in  the  churches  of  the 
province. 

Many  other  examples 
of  Byzantine  domical 
forms  might  be  quoted 
as  existing  in  Southern 
Italy.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, 80  much  in  the 
forms  as  in  the  details 
that  the  Eastern  influence 
is  felt,  and  that  no  leea 
in  the  chnrchee  which 
ut.  T,».ibofij..iKmun.t«ti'»iin»i.   FromSchuiii  retain  the  basilican  form 

of  Ravenna  than  in  those 
which  nsHume  the  lUmiieal  form  of  Constantinople. 

The  linihlingM  (if  the  Soiilhem  Province  cannot  cei-tainly  compete 
with  tlnwe  of  llw  Norlhem  either  in  size  or  in  daring  mechanical 
oonatnicliiin.  but  in  ditail  they  arc  frv(|iiently  more  beautiful,  while 
thfir  foniiM  iiif  iiuir(>  uiitionul  ami  less  constrained.  'ITieir  great  in- 
ten-st,  lnnvi-ver,  in  the  eyes  <•{  the  etndeot  consists  in  their  forming 
a  link  Ix'twren  tho  I>istom  nnd  \\eKtcrn  worlds,  and  thus  joining 
t(^thcr  two  styles  which  we  ha\c  hitherto  been  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  eimsiilering  ns  (wssesging  no  point  of  contact. 
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Populatiuii  of  Siciljtc—  The  Saracens  —  Buildings  at  Palt-rmo  —  Cathedral  of  Moiirt  ale 

—  Cefalu  —  The  Pointed  Arch. 


Theke  are  few  chapters  of  arcliiteetural  historv^ — at  least  among  the 
shorter  ones — more  interesting,  in  various  ways,  than  that  which  treats 
of  the  introduction  of  the  pointed-arched  style  into  Sicily,  and  its 
peculiar  development  there.  The  whole  history  is  so  easily  under- 
stood, the  style  itself  so  distinct  from  any  other,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  intrinsically  beautiful,  that  it  is  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  subject  the 
one  best  suited  for  a  monograph,  and  so  it  seems  to  have  Ixjen  con- 
sidered by  many — Hittorft'  and  Zanth,  the  Duke  of  Serra  di  Falco,  and 
our  own  Gaily  Knight  having  chosen  it  for  special  illustration,  so  that 
in  fact  tliere  are  few  European  styles  of  which  we  have  more  complete 
information.  Many  of  the  points  of  its  history  are  nevertheless  still 
Hubje<.*ts  of  controversy,  not  from  any  inherent  obscurity  in  the  subjeet, 
but  because  it  has  been  attempted  to  apply  to  it  the  rules  and  theories 
derived  from  the  history  of  Northern  art. 

The  map  of  Sicily  tells  its  whole  history ;  its  position  and  form 
reveal  nejirly  all  that  is  rc(j[uired  to  be  known  of  the  races  that  in- 
habited it,  and  of  their  fate.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  of  a  nearly  regular  triangular  form,  and  presenting  one 
side  to  Greece,  another  to  Africa,  and  a  third  to  Italy,  the  length 
of  these  coasts,  and  their  relative  distance  from  the  opposite  shores,  are 
nearly  correct  indexes  of  the  influence  eacli  has  had  on  the  civilization 
of  the  island. 

In  a  former  chapter'  it  was  shewn  how  strong  was  the  influence 
of  Dorian  Greece  in  Sicily.  Almost  all  the  ancient  architectural 
remains  belong  to  that  jxiople.  The  Carthaginians,  who  succeeded  the 
(Jreekfl,  left  but  slight  trac*es  of  humanizing  influence ;  and  the  rule  of 
the  Komans  was  that  of  conquerors,  oppressive  and  destructive  of  the 
civilization  of  the  people.  After  the  Christian  era,  a  very  similar  suc- 
cession of  influences  took  place.      First  and  most  powerful  was  the 
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Byzantine  element,  which  forms  the  groundwork  and  main  ingredient 
in  all  that  follows.  To  this  succeeded  the  Saracenic  epoch :  bright, 
brilliant,  but  evanescent.  In  the  11th  century  the  Italian  element  re- 
sumed its  sway  under  the  banner  of  a  few  Norman  adventurers,  and 
in  the  guise  of  a  Norman  conquest  sacerdotal  Kome  r^ained  the 
inheritance  of  her  imperial  predecessor.  In  the  Christian  period, 
however,  the  elements  were  far  from  being  so  distinct  as  in  those 
preceding  it,  for  reasons  easily  understood.  Every  fresh  race  of 
masters  found  the  island  already  occupied  by  a  very  numerous  popula- 
tion of  extremely  various  origin.  The  new-comers  could  do  no  more 
than  add  their  own  forms  of  art  to  those  ])reviously  ijj  use ;  the  conse- 
quence being  in  every  case  a  mixed  style,  containing  elements  derived 
from  every  jwrtion  of  the  inhabitants. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  exact  form  of  the  Byzantine 
churches  of  Sicily  lK*fore  the  Arab  invasion.  All  have  either  perished 
or  are  imdescribed.  The  Saracenic  remains,  too,  have  all  disappeared, 
the  buildings  generally  supposed  to  be  relics  of  their  rule  l)eing  now 
proved  to  have  been  (Mccted  by  Mooiish  workmen  for  their  Christian 
masters.  AVitli  the  Norman  sway  a  style  arose  which  goes  far  to 
supply  all  these  deficiencies,  being  Greek  in  essence,  Koman  in  form, 
and  Saracenic  in  decoration  ;  and  these  elements  mixed  in  exactly 
those  proportions  which  we  should  expect.  Nowhere  do  we  find  the 
square  (haned  plans  of  the  'J reek  Church,  nor  any  form  suited  to  the 
Greek  ritual.  These  have  given  place  to  the  Koman  basilica,  and  to 
an  arrangeniont  jidapted  to  the  rites  of  the  Komish  Church ;  but  all 
the  work  was  performed  by  Greek  artists,  and  the  Eoman  outline  was 
filled  up  and  decorated  to  suit  the  taste  and  conciliate  the  feelings  of 
the  worshippers,  who  were  conquered  Greeks  or  converted  Moors. 
Their  fancy,  too — richer  and  happier  than  that  of  the  ruder  races  of 
the  West — was  allowed  full  play.  An  Eastern  exuberance  in  design- 
ing dettiils,  and  em]>loying  colours,  is  here  exhibited,  cramped  a  little, 
it  must  be  confessed,  hy  the  architectural  forms  and  the  ritual  arrange- 
ments to  which  it  is  applied,  hut  still  a  ruling  and  beautifying  principle 
throughout. 

Among  all  these  elements,  those  who  are  familiar  with  architectural 
history  will  hardly  look  for  anything  indicative  of  purely  Norman  taste 
or  feelings.  A  mere  handful  of  military  adventurers,  they  conquered 
as  soldiei*s  of  Kome  and  for  her  aggrandisement,  and  held  the  fief  for  her 
advantage  :  they  could  have  brought  no  art«  even  if  their  country  had 
then  iK)ssessed  any.  They  were  content  that  their  newly-acquired 
subjects  should  erect  for  them  pilaces  after  the  beautiful  fashion  of  the 
country,  and  that  Koman  priests  should  direct  the  building  of  churches 
suited  to  their  forms,  but  built  as  the  Sicilians  had  been  accustomed  to 
build,  and  decorated  as  they  could  decorate  them,  better  than  their 
mastei-s  and  eonqueiors. 
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All  tliu,  when  properly  understoood,  lends  an  interest  to  the  history 
of  this  little  branch  of  architectun^,  wholly  independent  of  its  artistio 
merit ;  but  the  art  itself  is  so  beautiful  and  so  instructive,  from  its 
being  one  of  the  Btylea  where  polychroniy  was  univereally  employed  and 
is  still  preserved,  that  not  withstanding  all  that  has  been  done,  it  still 
merits  more  attention. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  in  a  limited  space,  to  give  a  clear  account 
of  the  Sicilian  pointed  style,  owing  to  ihe  fusion  of  the  three  styles  of 
which  it  is  composed  being  far  from  complete  or  simultaneous  over  the 
whale  island,  and  there  being  no  one  edifice  in  which  all  three  are 
mixed  in  anything  like  equal  proportions.  Kiich  division  of  the  island, 
in  fact,  retains  ii  pivdi lection  for  that  Rtyle  ^vliich  characterised  the 
majority  of  it*  inliabitantH,  'I'hus  Mesxina  and  the  northern  coast  ai< 
far  as  Cefalu  remained  It^ilian  in  the  iiiain,  and  the  churches  there 
liave  only  the  cuialk'st  jmssible  admixture  of  either  Greek  or  Sai-acenic 
work.  The  old  partw  of  the  NuuKiatella  at  MuHHiua  might  be  found  at 
I'isa.  while  the  eatln.-dr.il  there  and  itt  CSilu  would  hardly  be  out  of 
pkce  in  Apuliii,  except  indeed  thiit  Cefiilu  displaVM  ii  certain  early 
predilection  for  pointed  arches,  and  something  of  Greek  feeling  in  the 
decoration  of  the  choir. 

In  like  manner  in  Syi-acuse  and  the  wmthern  angle  of  the  island, 
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tlte  Gr^k  feeling  }>reTid)s  almon  -tn  the  eschuioii  of  the  other  two. 
Id  I'hl^nu::  L'li  tLi-  utln-r  hand,  and  lie  western  pirtc  the  &rchitectnFe 
is  K'  i-i^.-iiglr  :^ikTucieiiii'  ilmi  LanUr  asT  antiqiuiT'  has  jvt  been  able 
Hi  jvimit  tilt-  jKHtdbilirr  I'f  ^D(-b  buildings  as  the  Cuba  and  Ziza  haTii^ 
bM^ii  eiectol  I'V  ilit  Nomuiii  ki&fs.  There-  is,  however,  little  or  no 
donU  iLat  iL--  Ln^r  wa*  l-Tii]i  l«-  Williaio  I.  Cll M-US?),  and  the 
i*ther  abc-nt  iliv  Miiut-  tiim'.  tlic>a^  br  whion  is  not  so  clear.  Both 
tLe«e  building  wvi^.-  T-rtn.-it'd  afi«r  a  ctrsniTy  of  \onnan  dominion  in 
tbe  ifJaii'l :  t-til]  tii^  M^>'riiih  infini-nix-.  so  predominant  in  them,  ogmI 
not  isi'.-L.;-?,  11-,  wij.r:  nv  ("iisidrr  \hv  immeasurable  Hap«.-iioritT  of  the 
Mwrs  ill  iirt  an!  .  !vil;zaji.-ii,  ai-X  only  to  their  new  rtUers.  bat  to  all 
th*-  I'tfai^r  iiibi1-ii.>ii:s.  It  w.if  tLet^fi'Tv  kdIv  natural  that  thej  ahonld 
W  emy'l-.-_vi.-.J  i--  j.!"viJi.-  f.ir  ih-?  Nommn  (/iiimts  such  boildings  as  they 
»k-ne  liad  iliv  iin  ;■■  eiV'-i  »nd  xdunt. 

A  tiill  uii.'ii-  i.-miirkiil-lv  instaixx-  i-f  ihv  j  ire  valence  of  Saraeenic 
iJ>as  is  r..-rr«-T«-i.i'-t  in  wi»-lvut  No.  7',-7.  lieing  the  Church  of  San 
Giovanni  d-^li  Er.-miii  ai  l'«l,-nu^\  Here  we  find  a  building  ert-cted 
beyond  ail  .UuLi  tt>  Lue  as  ilii-  viar  11;!:.'.  by  Kinp  Ri^cr,  for  the  pnr- 
]>.x«  of  Chrif^tiaii  wurship.  which  wonid 
iu  n>i  respect.  oxc«pt  the  form  of  its 
t-.-wer.  Ix'  i<nt  of  place  ms  a  mos(|iie  iu 
the  stivels  if  Delhi  or  Cairo,  In  fact, 
weit-  we  ^iide«l  by  architectaml  con- 
siderations alone,  ihis  cfatirch  would  have 
more  properly  been  dencribed  iindor  the 
bi^ad  of  ^iNtraeenic  than  of  Christian  an-hi- 

There  are  three  other  churches  of  Pa- 
lermo which  exhibit  ihe  new  mixed  style 
in  jtll  its  completeness.     These   are  the 
.Martoranrt    (1113-1139),   in    which    the 
Ortik  element  prevails  somewhat  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  two;  the  OapdU 
Pnlatiua  in  the  Palace,  built  in  1 132  -  and 
tlic  more  magnificent  church  of  Monreale, 
near  Palevuio  (wooclcut  No.  798).  begun 
in  1174.  and  certainly  the  finest  and  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  buildings  erected  by 
the  Normans  in  this  country.    This  churdi 
'  is  315ft.  in  its  extreme  length;  while  the 
beautifiil    gem-like  capoUa  of  the  royal 
^wlacc  is  much  smaller,  boiug  only  125  ft.  long,  and  consequently  infe- 
rior in  gniudcur.  though  in  the  relative  proportions  of  its  part«,  and 
in  all  other  essential  [K>ints.  ver^'  similar. 

In  arrangement  and  dimensions  the  cathedral  of  Honreale  very 
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Mjiiare  ma.s8es  of  masonir  of  sdmple  but  stilted  fonnB.  The  windows, 
tof>,  though  pointed,  are  undivided,  and  evidently  never  meant  for 
paintoil  glass.  The  roc»fs  (»f  the  naves  are  generally  of  open  framing, 
like  those  of  the  basilicas,  and  ornamented  in  Saracenic  taste^  The 
aisles,  the  intersection  of  the  transepts  and  nave,  and  the  first  divi- 
sion of  the  sanctuary  are  generally  richer,  and  consequently  more 
truly  Moorish.  The  apse  again  is  Boman.  Taken  altogether,  it  is 
only  the  accident  of  the  pointed  arch  having  been  borrowed  from 
the  Moors  that  has  led  to  the  idea  of  Gothic  feeling  existing  in  these 
edifice's.  It  does  exist  at  Messina  and  Cefalu,  but  in  Palermo  is  almost 
wholly  wanting. 

It  is  evident  that  the  architectural  features  in  the  buildings  of 
which  the  cathedral  of  Monreale  is  the  type,  were  subordinate,  in  the 
eyes  of  their  builders,  to  the  mosaic  decorations  which  cover  every 
part  of  the  interior,  and  are  in  fact  the  glorj'  and  pride  of  the  edifice, 
by  which  alone  it  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  finest  of  mediaeval 
churches.  All  the  principal  personages  of  the  Bible  are  reprefsented 
in  the  stiff  but  grand  style  of  Greek  art,  sometimes  with  Greek  in- 
scriptions, and  accompanied  by  scenes  illustrating  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Tliev  are  separated  by  and  intermixed  with  arabesques 
and  ornaments  in  colour  and  gold,  making  up  a  decoration  unrivalled 
in  its  class  by  anything— except,  j^erhaps,  St.  Mark*s — the  middle 
ages  have  produced,  llie  church  at  Assisi  is  neither  so  rich  nor  so 
splendid.  The  Certosa  is  infamous  in  taste  as  compared  with  this 
Sicilian  cathedral.  No  si>ecimen  of  opaque  painting  of  its  class,  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps,  can  compete  with  it  in  anyway.  Perhaps  the  painted 
glass  of  some  of  our  cathedrals  may  have  surpassed  it,  but  that  is  gone. 
In  this  respect  the  mosaic  has  the  advantage.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
we  have  no  direct  means  of  comparing  the  effect  of  these  two  modes  of 
decoration.  In  lx)th  the  internal  architecture  was  subordinate  to  the 
colour — more  so  perhaps,  as  a  general  rule,  in  these  Sicilian  examples 
than  in  the  North.  In  fact,  the  architecture  was  merely  a  vcihicle 
for  the  display  of  painting  in  its  highest  and  most  gorgeous  forms. 

Besides  the  mosaic  pictures  which  adorn  the  upper  part  of  the 
walls  of  these  Palermitan  churches,  they  possess  another  kind  of  deco- 
ration almost  equally  effective,  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  walls 
being  reveted  with  slabs  of  marble  or  porphyry  disposed  in  the  most 
beautiful  patterns.  The  Martorana  depends  wholly  for  its  effect  on 
this  species  of  decoration.  In  the  Capella  Palatina,  and  the  church  at 
Monreale,  it  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  only,  and  serves  as  a 
base  for  the  storied  decorations  above;  but  whether  used  separately 
or  in  combination,  the  result  is  perfect,  and  such  as  is  hardly  attained 
in  any  other  churches  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

Externally  the  Gothic  architects  had  immensely  the  advantage. 
They  never  allowed  their  coloured  decorations  to  interfere  with  their 
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architectural  effects.     On  the  couti'ary,  they  ao  used  them  as  to  make 
the  windows  their  most  beautiful  and  attractive  features. 

The  cathedral  of  Palermo,  the  principal  entrance  of  which  is  Bhown 
in  woodcut  No.  800,  ia  a  building  of  much  later  date,  that  which  wb 
now  Bcc  being  principally  of  the  14th  eentiiry.  AllboHgh  posBceeing 
no  d^ity  of  outline  or  grace  of  form,  it  is  more  riuhly  ornamented 
externally  with  intersecting  arches  and  mosaic  decorations  than  almost 
any  other  church  of  its  class  It  is  richer  perhaps  and  better  than 
the  cathedral   of  Florence,    inatimuch  as  the  decorations  follow  the 


f" 


\Siii^d-J/J->JJ-dJ-^^iiJ-:^J-JiTv! 


HllK>rni>ndZ.-inth. 


construction,  and  are  not— as  there— a  mere  unmeaning  panelling 
that  might  ho  applied  anywhere.  All  this  is  more  apparent  in  tho 
apse  (woodcut  Ko.  601)  than  on  tho  lateral  elevation.  It  converts 
what  would  he  only  a  very  plain  exterior  into  a  very  rich  and  orna- 
mental composition;  not  quite  suited  to  Northern  taste,  hut  very 
effective  in  tlie  sunny  South.  Still  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  rather 
pretty  than  grand,  and  as  an  architectural  display  falls  far  short  of 
the  holder  masonic  expression  of  the  Northern  Gothic  churches. 

After  these,  one  of  the  most  important  churches  of  that  age  in  the 
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uJanil  iis  the  cathedral  of  Oe&lu,  already  alladed  to.  It  was  com- 
menced by  King  Hoger  in  liai.  It  is  230  ft.  long  by  90  ft.  wide. 
The  clioir  and  tranitcpta  are  vaulted  and  groined;  the  nave  baa  a 
W(x>dcn  roof;  all  llio  arches  are  pointed;  and  with  its  two  western 
towers  it  displayi;  more  Gothic  feeling  than  any  other  church  in 
Sicily. 

The  cntheilinl  at  Messina,  though  closely  resembling  that  at 
Moureale  in  plan,  has  l)een  so  altered  and  rebuilt  as  to  retain  very 
littlt!  of  itH  original  a relii lecture.     The  other  churches  in  the  island 


ar       tl  II        ti    t^    '1  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  M^Mina  haT>  been 

w     1    r  Itla     1        f  a     oVlt  rated 

IhRdH     Icbin  tslso    palaces  at>o  e  mcnt  oned     thei« 

ure  I  1)0    int         1  b    1 1  n^  of  n    1  a,  al  style    n  S  cly      There 

(iro  two  cloiatcrs—  one  at  Monreale  and  the  other  at  C'e&lu — both  in 
the  Htyle  universal  in  nil  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean ScR,  and  filrendy  described  in  speaking  of  those  of  Elne,  Fonti- 
froide,  Aries,  ite.,  as  well  as  those  of  Sau  Giovanni  Laterano  at  Rome. 
Their  general  arrangement  consiBts  of  small  bnt  elegant  pilUis  of 
Corinthian  dewign,  in  pairs,  supporting  pointed  arches  of  great  heatity 
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of  form.  In  many  respects  this  is  a  more  beautiful  mode  of  producing 
a  cloistered  arcade  than  the  series  of  unglazed  windows  universally 
adopt-ed  in  the  North.  The  Southern  method  presupposes  a  wooden, 
or  at  most  a  tunnel- vaulted  roof,  as  at  Aries,  whereas  all  our  best 
examples  have  intersecting  vaults  of  great  beauty,  which  indeed  is 
the  excuse  for  the  windowed  arrangement  assumed  by  them.  An 
intermediate  course,  like  that  adopted  at  Zurich  (woodcut  No.  473), 
would  perhaps  best  reconcile  the  difficulty ;  but  this  was  only  used 
during  the  period  of  transition  from  one  style  to  the  other.  The  effect, 
however,  of  the  cloister  at  Monreale,  with  the  fountain  in  one  of  its 
divisions,  and  a  certain  air  of  Eastern  elegance  and  richness  pervading 
the  whole,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  examples  on  the  Continent 
of  its  own  size,  though  its  dimensions  do  not  allow  it  to  compete 
with  some  of  the  larger  examples  of  France,  and  especially  of  Spain. 

As  the  employment  of  the  pointed  arch  so  early  in  Sicily  has  been 
much  quoted  in  the  controversy  regarding  the  invention  of  that 
feature,  it  may  bo  convenient  to  recapitulate  here  what  has  already 
been  said  on  that  subject — this  being  the  last  occasion  on  which  it 
will  be  requisite  to  refer  to  it  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  pointed  arch  was  used  in  the  south 
of  France — at  Vaison,  for  instance — at  least  as  early  as  the  10th  cen- 
tury, but  only  as  a  vaulting  expedient.  During  the  11th  it  was  cur- 
rently usetl  in  the  south,  and  as  far  north  as  Burgundy ;  and  in  the 
12th  it  was  boldly  adopted  in  the  north  as  a  vaulting,  constructive,  and 
decorative  feature,  giving  rise  to  the  invention  of  a  totally  new  style 
of  architectural  art. 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  pointed  areli  was  used  by 
the  Greek  or  Pelasgic  colonists  about  Marseilles  at  a  fur  earlier  date, 
but  this  can  only  have  been  in  arches  or  domes  constructed  hori- 
zontally. These  may  have  suggested  its  use  in  radiating  vaults,  but 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  influenced  its  adoption.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  cunstru(;tive  advantages  of  pointed  arches,  the  Koman  circular 
form  would  certainly  have  retained  its  sway.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  northern  Franks  would  never  have  adopted  i  t  so  completely 
as  they  did  had  they  not  become  familiar  with  it  either  in  Sicily  or 
the  East.  When  once  they  had  so  taken  it  up,  they  made  it  their 
own  by  employing  it  only  as  a  modification  of  the  round-arched  forms 
previously  introduced  and  perfected. 

In  Sicily  the  case  is  different ;  the  pointed  arch  there  never  was 
either  a  vaulting  or  constructive  expedient — it  was  simply  a  mode  of 
eking  out,  by  its  own  taller  fonn  and  by  stilting,  the  limited  height 
of  the  Eoman  pillars,  which  they  found  and  used  so  freely.  It  is  the 
same  description  of  arch  as  that  used  in  the  construction  of  the  mosque 
El-Aksah  at  Jerusalem  in  the  8th  century ;  at  Cairo  in  rebuilding  that 
of  Amrou  in  the  9th  or  10th,  in  the  Azliar  and  other  mosques  of  that 
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city,  and  also,  I  believe,  in  the  old  mosque  at  Eairoan,  which  was  the 
immediate  stepping-stone  by  which  it  crossed  to  Sicily.  It  was  used 
too  in  Spain,  at  Cordova  and  Granada,  before  and  after  its  introduction 
in  Sicily,  till  it  became  a  settled  canon  of  art,  and  a  usual  form  of 
Moorish  architecture.  As  such  it  was  used  currently  in  Sicily  by  the 
Mooi*s,  and  in  Palermo  and  elsewhere  became  so  essential  a  part  of  the 
architecture  of  the  day  that  it  was  employed  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
the  churches ;  but  it  was  not  introduced  by  the  Normans,  nor  was  it 
carried  by  them  from  Sicily  into  France,  and,  except  so  far  as  already 
stated,  it  had  no  influence  on  the  arts  of  France.  In  fact  there  is  no 
connexion,  either  ethnographically  or  architecturally,  between  the 
Sicilian  pointed  arch  and  the  French;  and  beyond  the  accident  of 
the  broken  centre  they  have  nothing  in  common. 

Although,  therefore,  it  can  hardly  again  be  used  as  evidence  in 
the  question  of  the  invention  of  the  pointed  arch,  the  architecture  of 
Sicily  deserves  a  better  monography  than  it  has  yet  been  made  the 
subject  of.  It  must,  however,  be  written  by  some  one  intimately 
familiar  with  the  lUzuutine,  Saracenic,  and  Eomanesque  styles.  To 
any  one  so  qualified,  Sicily  will  afford  the  best  field  in  Europe  for 
tracing  the  influence  of  race  and  climate  on  architecture  ;  for  nowhere, 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  iti>  insular  position,  can  the  facts  be  more 
easily  traced,  or  the  results  more  easily  observed. 

In  one  other  point  of  view  also  the  style  deserves  attention,  for 
from  it  alonu  can  we  fairly  weigh  the  merit  of  the  two  systems 
of  internal  decoration  employed  during  the  middle  ages.  By  com- 
paring, for  instance,  the  cathedral  at  Monreale  with  such  a  building  as 
the  Sain  to  Chapelle  at  Paris,  we  may  judge  whether  polychromy  by 
opaque  pictures  in  ni(»saic,  or  by  translucent  pictures  on  glass,  is  the 
more  beautiful  m(xle  of  decorating  the  interior  of  a  building.  The 
former  have  no  dou])t  the  advantage  of  durability,  and  interfere  lees 
with  the  architectural  effect,  but  for  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  effect 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  general  verdict  would  be  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  The  question  has  never  yet  })een  fairly  discussed;  and 
examples  sufticiently  approximating  to  one  another,  either  in  age  or 
style,  are  so  rare  that  itii  determination  is  not  easy.  For  that  veiy 
reason  it  is  the  more  desirable  that  we  should  make  the  most  of  those 
we  have,  and  try  if  from  them  we  can  settle  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant questitnis  which  architectural  history  has  left  to  be  determined 
with  reference  to  our  future  progress  in  the  art. 
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It  may  at  first  sight  appear  strange  that  any  form  of  architecture  in 
Syria  should  be  treated  as  a  part  of  that  of  Itfily,  but  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  are  so  exceptional  that  there  ain  be  little  doubt  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  so  doing.  Gothic  architecture  was  not  a  natural  growth 
in  Palestine,  but  distinctly  an  impoi-tation  of  the  Crusaders,  trans- 
planted by  them  to  a  soil  where  it  took  no  root,  and  from  which  it  died 
out  when  tlio  fostering  care  of  Western  protection  was  removed.  In 
this  it  is  only  too  true  a  reflex  of  the  movement  to  which  it  owed 
its  origin.  The  Crusades  furnish  one  of  those  instances  in  the  history 
of  the  world  where  the  conquerors  of  a  nation  have  been  so  nume- 
rous as  entirely  to  supplant,  for  a  time,  the  native  population  and  the 
indigenous  institutions  of  the  country.  For  nearly  a  century  Jerusalem 
was  subject  to  kings  and  barons  of  a  foreign  race.  The  feudal  system 
was  imported  entire,  with  its  orders  of  knighthood,  its  "  Assises,"  and 
aU  the  concomitant  institutions  which  had  grown  up  with  the  feudal 
system  in  Western  Europe.  With  them,  as  a  matter  of  course,  came 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  with  it  the  one  style  of  archi- 
tecture which  they  then  knew,  or  which  was  appropriate  to  their  form 
of  worship. 

The  one  point  which  is  not  at  first  sight  obvious  is,  why  the 
Gothic  style  in  Palestine  should  be  so  essentially  Italian,  with  so  little 
admixture  of  the  stylos  prevalent  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps. 
It  may  have  been  that  then,  as  now,  the  Italians  settled  loosely  in  the 
land.  We  know  that  the  trade  of  the  Levant  was  at  that  time  in  the 
bands  of  Venice  and  other  Italian  cities,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
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ca8ier  to  send  to  Italy  for  artists  and  workmen,  than  to  France  and 
Germany,  and  much  more  likely  that  an  Ilalian  would  undertake  the 
erection  of  buildings  in  the  East  than  a  Northern  architect,  whoee 
ideas  of  Palestine  and  its  ways  must  have  been  extremely  indistinct 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  little  in  the  Gothic  architecture  of  Palestine 
either  as  regards  arrangement  or  details— except  the  plan  of  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepiik-hre — which  would  excite  attention  as  singular  if 
found  in  the  South  of  Italy  or  Sicily  ;  and  as  little  thjit  would  not 
seem  out  of  place  if  found  on  our  side  of  the  Alps. 

NOLY    SeI'ULCHRK. 

The  principal  building  erected  by  the  Crusaders  in  Palestine  was, 
as  might  be  exixK-tod,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre — the  deliverance 
of  which  from  tlie  hands  of  the  infidels  was  the  object  of  that  wonderful 
outburst  of  national  enthusiasm. 

For  a  eenturv  or  more  before  the  Crusades  the  Christians  had  been 

ft' 

debarred  from  approaching  the  sacred  Dome  erected  by  Constantino 
over  the  holy  roek  whieh  still  contains  the  cave — the  "salutary  monu- 
ment of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,"*  and  had  been  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  a  temi)orar}'  church  of  very  moderate  pretensions 
erei'ted  in  tlieir  own  (piartor  of  the  city.*  In  this  latter  building  the 
Kaster  rites  had  Inen  celebrated  since  the  year  J 048;  and  when  the. 
(^^rusjiders  (in  101M»)  achieved  the  unexpected  deliverance  of  the  city 
from  the  Moslem,  it  seemed  to  the  imcritical  intellect  of  the  age  better 
to  ret^iin  tlic  chnreli  wliere  it  then  was  than  to  imsettle  the  belief  of 
the  ignorant  by  transferring  it  back  to  its  original  site.  The  **Dume 
of  the  lioL-k,"— now  known  to  P^uropean  travellers  as  the  "Mosque  of 
Omar'* — was  throughout  the  12th  centuiy  considered  as  equal  in  sanc- 
tity with  the  chureh  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  the  veneration  with  which 
it  was  regarded  liad,  no  doubt,  considerable  influence  on  the  architec- 
ture of  tlie  age. 

When  tlic  (^rusaders  readied  Jerusalem  the  sepulchre  appears  U> 
liave  stood  in  a  court  oi)en  to  the  sky,^  with  five  small  chapels  attached 
to  it. 

As  soon  as  their  kingdom  was  sufficiently  consolidated  and  leisure 
ailorded  them,  the  Crusaders  set  about  rebuilding  tins  church,  appa- 
rently from  its  foundations.  There  is  no  precise  record  of  when  this 
took  place,  but  it  must  have  been  about  the  year  lloO.  The  plan 
they  decided  upon  for  this  purpose  was  l)oth  pleasing  and  appropriate, 
though  entirely  at  variance  with  the  arrangement  of  a  basilica  and 

'  Eusibiiis,  '  Vitii  Constantiiii,'  lib.  iii.    gnipliyof  Jeriij«ilem.*and  •TheSepulclirf 
cb.  xxviii.  1  ftii<l  the  Temple  at  Jeruaaleiu.* 

•  For  pBrtic'ular.s  rrgarrling  the  tranh-  ,      ^  8r*\vu1C    *  Peregrinatio,*    &c.,    'aj>. 
Ibrenco    the   rtnuler    is    refern-d    to   the     1102-1^^,  p.  SiH. 
Aathor*8  Esbuys  on  *  The  Ancient  T(»po- 
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independent  tomb-house  adopted  by  Constantine  when  he  erected  his 
sacred  buildings  in  Jerusalem,  some  seven  centuries  before  the  Crusadea 
The  form  of  the  new  buildings  is  now  tolerably  familiar  to  the  student 
of  architecture.  The  earliest  germ  of  it  is  found  in  the  church  of  St. 
George  at  Thessalonica  (woodcut  No.  844).  It  is  further  developed  at 
Bozrah  (woodcut  No.  838).  It  was  currently  employed  in  the  North 
of  Europe  (woodcuts  No8.*527  to  532),  and  bloomed  into  perfection 
at  Cologne  in  the  church  of  St.  Gereon  (woodcut  No.  479).  It  is 
also  found  at  Little  Maplestead  (woodcut  No.  581),  Zam  (woodcut 
No.  781),  and  elsewhere.  In  all  these  instances  it  consists  of  a 
circular  nave  leading  to  a  rectangular  choir  terminated  by  an  apse. 
Though  primarily  sepulchral  in  it«  origin,  it  is  used  in  all  these 
places  without  any  reference  to  its  original  destination,  and  had 
become  a  recognized  fonii  of  Christian  church  for  the  ordinaiy  pur- 
poses of  worship.  At  Jerus^ilcm, 
however,  it  was  chosen  because  its 
form  recalled  the  purpose  to  which 
it  was  there  to  be  applied.  The 
circular  nave  again  became  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  tomb,  and  the  choir 
and  its  apse  were  turned  towards 
the  east  in  obedience  to  the  Northern 
superstition  as  respects  orientiition. 

Though  containing  so  many  ob- 
jects of  interest,  the  church  itself  is 
not  large,  measuring  only  245  ft.  long 
internally,  exclusive  of  the  crypt  and 
chapel  of  the  Cross,  which  extend 
beyond  the  apse  to  the  eastward  in 
such  a  manner  as  entirely  to  pre- 
clude the  idea  of  a  nave  ever  hav- 
ing existed  in  that  direction. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
information  which  remains  to  us 
the  style  (before  the  fire  of  1808, 
after  which  the  Rotunda  was  en- 
tirely rebuilt)  was  tolerably  homo- 
geneous throughout.  The  circular 
part  (dedicated  1149),  which  was  that  first  erected,  was  constructed 
wholly  in  the  Kound-arched  style.  The  choir  and  apse,  which  were 
not  completed  before  1169,  shew  the  progiess  the  new  style  was  then 
making.  All  the  constructive  arches  in  this  part  of  the  building  are 
l)ointed — but  the  decorative  portions  still  retain  the  circular  form. 

Owing  to  it«  situation  and  its  being  so  much  encumbered  by  other 
buildings,  the  only  part  of  the  exterior  which  makes  any  pretension  to 
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architectural  magnificence  in  the  southern  double  portal,  erected  appa- 
rently between  the  years  1140  and  1160.  This  is  a  rich  and  elegant 
example  of  the  style  of  ornamentation  prcTalent  in  SicUy  and  Sontbem 
Italy  in  the  12th  century,  but  its  most  elaborate  decoration  ia  supplied 
by  two  rich  cornices  of  classical  date,  built-in  unsymmetricaUy  as  string- 
courses, amongst  details  belonging  to  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  From 
their  style  these  cumices  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  age  of  Constantine, 
'  and  are  probably  fragments  of  his  basilica,  which  had  been  destroyed  in 
tiiebeginningof  tbellth  century  by  El- Hakem,  and  the  mine  of  which 
must  have  been  lying  about  at  the  time  this  church  was  in  course  of 
erection.  At  an  earlier  age  such  fragments  would  probably  have  been 
more  extensively  used-up ;  but  in  the  12th  century  the  architects  had 
acquired  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  their  own  style, 
and  despised  clasucal  ar- 
I'angements  both  in  plan  and 
in  detail. 

The  sepulchre  itself  seems 
to  have  been  rebuilt,  about 
the  year  1555,'  or  at  least  so 
tlioroughly  repaired  that  it 
is  difficult  to  Bay  what  its 
exact  originalform  may  have 
been.  Probably  it  did  not 
difTer  materially  from  that 
shewn  in  the  woodcut,  since 
that  resembles  the  style  of 
the  t2th  much  more  than 
that  of  the  ICth  ccnturv. 
In  any  case,  it  furnishes  a 
curious  exemplification  of  the 
uncritical  simplicity  of  the 
,efl  age.  The  walls  were  marble 
inside  and  out,  and  in  some 
places  1 8  in.  or  less  than  2  ft 
in  thicknesH,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  there  could  bo  any  live  rock  between  the  marble  slabs. 
It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  have  made  the  walls  thicker,  or  to  have 
built  them  up  with  rough  unhewn  masses  of  rock .'  But  the  unsuspect- 
ing faith  of  the  middle  ages  would  have  been  equally  willing  to  believe 
it  was  rock-cut,  if  told  so,  had  it  been  fasliioned  in  wood  or  in  any 
other  material.  It  probably  never  would  have  boon  assumed  that  the 
rock  was  there  if  it  were  not  so  diffieult  for  educated  men  in  a  oritical 
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age  to  understand  the  eimple  faith  of  dark  ages.  A  man  must  live 
among  people  in  an  early  stage  of  ciTilization,  and  see  miracles  per- 
fonned,  before  he  can  understand  what  took  place  in  Europe  between 
the  8th  and  1 3th  centuries. 


Although  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was,  naturally,  hy  far 
the  greatest  work  undertaken  by  the  Crusaders,  there  are  some  eix  or 
seven  other  churches  in  Jerusalem,'  or  its  immediate  vioinity,  which 
wore  erected  during  the  12th  century.  The  most  complete  of  these  at 
the  present  day  ia  that  of  St.  Anne — 
now  in  course  of  thorough  repair  i, ,-  :, 
by  the  French  Government.     It  is    f'    !l  ,  , 

a  small  church,  1 12  ft.  long  by  ti6  ft     l'^.  r  '^z:  iri^-.  "o^^^ 
wide  internally,  divided  into  thren    ^ 
aisles,  each  terminating  in  an  apse    '!^ 
and  covered  with  intersecting  vaults, 
shewing  strongly  marked  transverse 
ribs  of  the  usual  Italian  pattern.    It 
has  also  a  small  dome  on  the  inter- 
section between  the  nave  and  tran- 
sept.    The  windows  are  small  and 
without  tracery.     It  is,  in  fact,   a 
counterpart    of    tho    usual    Italian 
church  of  the  age. 

Tho  same  remarks  apply  to  Ste. 
Marie  la  Grande,  Ste.  Mario  Latine, 
the  Madelaine,  and  other  churches 
which  the  Christians  built  in  their 
quarter  of  the  town,  during  their  occu- 
pation, to  replace  those  of  which  tho 
Moslems  had  deprived  them,  and 
which  originally  stood  in  the'  Haram 
area,  in  the  immcdialo  proximity  of 
the  true  church  of  Constantine. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  churches 
of  this  age,  out  of  Jerusalem,  is  that  at  Abu  Gosh^tho  ancient  Kirjath- 
Jearim.  Externally  it  is  a  rectangle,  86  ft.  by  57  ft.,  with  three  apsea 
which  do  not  appear  externally.  Under  the  whole  is  an  extensive 
crypt.  Though  small,  it  is  so  complete,  and  so  elegant  in  all  its 
details,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  a  more  perfect 
example  of  the  style.  As  it  now  stands  it  is  very  much  simpler  and 
plainer  tlian  any  Northern  example  of  tho  same  age  would  be  ;  but  it 
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originally  depended  on  painting  for  Us  decoration,  and  traoea  of  this 
may  xtill  be  scon  on  ite  dcBCcrated  walU.  It  is  now  used  as  a  cattlc- 
xhed.  'ilio  cLurch  at  Bamleli  is  one  of  the  largott.  aud  must  origi- 
nally liave  been  one  of  the  6nost,  of  these  Syrian  churches.  It  is  now 
used  ae  a  mosquo,  and  tlic  consequent  alteration  of  its  arrangement, 
with  plaster  and  whitewash,  have  done  much  to  destroy  its  architec- 
tui-al  elTect. 

At  Subaste  there  in  one  ae  large  as  that  at  Itamleh— 100ft.by  80  ft., 
— and  shewing  a  more  conipletely  developed  Gothic  stylo  than  those  at 
Jerusalem.     At  Lydda 
"^  ,  there  is  another  very 

similar  in  detail  to 
that  last  mentioned. 
Though  now  only  a 
fragment,  it  is  one  of 
singular  elegance,  and 
shews  a  purity  of  de- 
tail and  arrangement 
not  usual  in  Northern 
churches  of  that  age. 
De  \'ogU6  is  of  opi- 
nion that  both  the 
last  -  named  chui-eheb 
must  have  been  com- 
pleted before  the  year 
Hoa.      i'Jii.iKiK\v(aiiir,hnii.jdd«.  KnmiH- v..ku.\  1187.    It  is  hard,  how- 

ever, to  believe  that  an 
Italian  Ciofhie  style  could  liave  attained  that  degree  of  perfection 
HO  early,  and  if  the  date  asisigned  is  cori-ect  it  is  evident  that  the 
pointed  style  was  developid  earlier  in  the  East  than  in  the  Wi-st,  a 
circunistitnco  whieh  from  our  VnowKilgc  of  what  had  happened  in 
Armenia  and  elsewhere  is  by  no  means 
improbable. 

The  date  assigned  to  these  churches 
is  rendered  moio  probable  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  (lOtbic  building,  certainly  as 
advanced  as  any  of  those  mentioned 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  mosque  at 
Hebron.     If  this  was  a  work  of  the 
t'rusaders  it  must  have  been  built  be- 
fore 1187,  since  the  Christians  never 
heir  defeat  at  Tiberiat..     If  not  erected 
hat  the  Moslems,  after  recovering 
possi'miun  of  ihe  sipulehrfs  of  the  rutriarchs,  employed  some  Chris- 
tian renegades  w  slaves  to  erect  a  luosnuo  on  (he  spot,  in  their  own 


hud  access  to  the  place  aftc: 
by  them,  we  aiv  furciHl  to 
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□a  improbable,  eince  it 
Palestine  which  has  no 


efylc  of  architecture.     And  this  is,  hy  no  r 
is  the  only  Christian  Church  (if  it  he  one) 
apBC,  though  there  ■would  have  been    no   c 
ciilty  in  introducing  three  apses  in 
manner  aa  at  Abtl  OotJi  (woodcut  No.  804),  had 
it  been  bo  desired.     It  should  also  bo  remarked 
that  the  three  aisles  point  southward  towards 
Mecca,  and  that,  escept  in  style,  it  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  mosque.      Both  Christian  and 
Iklahomctan  tradition  arc  silent  a«  to  its  erec- 
tion, so  that  the  determination  of  the  question 
must  depend   on   a  more   careful  examination 
than  has  yet  boon  possible.     Whichever  way  it 
may  be  decided,  it  is  a  curious  question.     It  ia 
cither  a  Christian  building  without  the  arrange- 
ment elsewhere  universally  indispensable,  or  it         mannf  Miiwiif  at  Hf 
is  a  Moslem  mosque    in    a  Christian   style   of  scnie  iiMn.ioiin. 

architecture.      If  the  former,  the  complete  de-  ,^';,'",|,'||p'i"^'^- *""""• 
volopment  of  the  Italian  pointwl  style  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  East  must  bo  fixed  at  not  less  than  half  a  century 
terior  to  that  in  the  West.' 


Ij1i"l 


] 


'  Ffar  fiirtlicr  partieubira  reganling  this  Imiliiiiig,  sec  'The  Holy  Sopiilriire  niid 
tijo  Temple  lit  Ji'nimkm,'  by  tlio  imtlior.  Appendix  J. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


OUROXOIvOGY. 

Omstantinfi  founds  Constantinople    .     .      a.d.  324  |  Fall  of  Western  Empire a.d.  476 

Flrat  Council  of  Nico 326     Justinian  1 527 

Julian  the  Apostate 361      Justin  II 565 

Theodosius  the  Groat 379      Heraclius 610 

Theodosiua  II 408  ,  Tlie  H^ira 622 

Mardan 450 


The  term  Byzantine  h.os  of  late  years  been  ho  loosely  and  incorrectly 
need — especially  by  French  writers  on  architecture — that  it  is  now 
extremely  diflBcnlt  to  restrict  it  to  the  only  style  to  which  it  really 
belongs.  Wlierovcr  a  certain  amount  of  coloured  decoration  is  em- 
ployed, or  a  peculiar  fonn  of  carving  found,  the  name  Byzantine  is 
applied  to  churches  on  the  Rhine  or  in  France ;  although  no  similar 
ornaments  arc  found  in  the  East^^m  Empire,  and  though  no  connection 
can  be  traced  bitwo(»n  iha  builders  of  the  Western  churches  and  the 
architects  of  Byzantium,  or  the  countries  subject  to  her  sway. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  term  ought  only  to-be  applied  to  the  style 
of  architecture  which  arose  in  Byzantium  and  the  East  after  Constantino 
transferred  the  government  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  that  city.  It  is 
especially  the  style  of  the  Greek  Church  as  contradistinguished  from 
that  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  ought  never  to  be  employed  for  anything 
beyond  it«  limits.  The  only  obstacle  confining  it  to  this  definition 
occurs  between  the  ages  of  Constantine  and  Justinian.  Up  to  the 
reign  of  the   last-named   monarch  the   separation   between    the  two 
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churches  was  not  complete  or  clearly  defined,  and  the  architecture 
was  of  course  likewise  in  a  state  of  transition,  sometimes  inclining  to 
one  style,  sometimes  to  the  other.  After  Justinian's  time,  the  line  may 
be  clearly  and  sharply  drawn,  and  it  would  therefore  be  extremely 
convenient  if  the  term  "Greek  architecture"  could  be  used  for  the 
style  of  the  Greek  Church  from  that  time  to  the  present  day. 

If  that  term  be  inadmissible,  the  term  "Sclavonic"  might  be 
applied,  though  only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Gothic  style  could 
bo  designated  as  Teutonic.  Both,  however,  imply  ethnographic  dis- 
tinctions which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  sustain.  The  term  "  Gothic  " 
Lappily  avoids  these,  and  so  would  "  Greek,"  but  for  the  danger  of  its 
being  confounded  with  '*  Grecian,"  which  is  the  proper  name  for  the 
clas8ical  stylo  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  If  the  emplojTuent  of  either  of 
these  terms  Ls  deemed  inadvisable,  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the 
style  into  Old  and  New  Byzantine — the  first  comprehending  the  three 
centuries  of  transition  that  elapsed  from  Constantine  to  the  Persian 
war  of  Ueraclius  and  the  rise  of  the  Mahomedan  power,  which  entirely 
changed  the  face  of  the  Eastern  Empire, — the  second,  or  Neo  Byzan- 
tine, including  all  those  forms  which  were  practised  in  the  East  from 
the  reappearance  of  the  style,  in  or  after  the  8th  centurj^  till  it  was 
superseded  by  the  Renaissance. 

Thus  divided,  the  true,  or  Old  Byzantine,  style  would  be  the  exact, 
counterpart  of  the  Romanesque.  As  explained  in  a  former  chapter 
(vol.  i.  p.  352)  that  style  was  a  transition  from  the  classical  Roman  to 
the  styles  adopted  by  the  Barbarians,  the  old  style  having  died  out 
about  the  age  of  Gregory  the  Great  (a.p.  600).  An  exactly  similar 
process  went  on  in  the  East,  and  culminated  in  the  erection  of  Sta. 
Sophia  (a.d.  532-558) ;  the  difference  being  that  during  this  age  the 
Western  Empire  was  in  a  state  of  decay,  ending  in  a  debade  from 
which  the  Gothic  style  practically  emerged  only  some  four  centuries 
later.  The  Eastern  Empire,  on  the  contrary,  was  during  that  time 
progressively  forming  itself;  and  did  form  a  style  of  its  own  of  singular 
beauty  and  perfection,  which  it  left  to  its  Sclavonic  successors  to  use 
or  abuse  as  their  means  or  tastes  dictated.  The  Western  Empire  was 
not  in  a  position  to  foim  a  style  so  early,  and  the  creation  of  one  was 
reserved  till  after  the  revival  in  the  1 1  th  century. 

Though  the  styles  of  the  East  and  the  West  became  afterwards 
so  distinctly  separate,  we-  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  during 
the  age  of  transition  (324-530)  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  can  be 
traced.  Constantinople,  Rome,  and  Ravenna  were  only  principal 
cities  of  one  empire,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  the  people  were 
striving  simultaneously  to  convert  a  Pagan  into  a  Christian  style,  and 
working  from  the  same  basis  with  the  same  materials.  Prior  to  the 
age  of  Constantino  one  style  pervaded  the  whole  empire.  The  buildings 
at  Palmyra,  Jerash,  or  Baalbec,  Nice  or   Merida,  are   barely  distin- 
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gnishable  from  those  of  the  capital,  and  the  problem  of  how  the 
pagan  style  crould  be  best  converted  to  Chrifttian  uses  was  the  same 
for  all.  The  consequence  is,  that  if  we  were  at  present  writing  a 
historj'  which  stopped  with  the  beginning  of  the  7th  centmy,  the  only 
philosophical  mode  of  treating  the  question  would  be  to  consider  the 
style  aH  one  and  indivisible  for  that  period ;  but  as  the  separation  was 
throughout  steadily,  though  almost  imperceptibly,  making  its  way, 
and  gradually  IxKSime  fixed  and  permanent,  it  will  be  found  more  con- 
venient to  assume  the  separation  from  the  beginning.  This  method 
will  no  doubt  lead  to  s<jme  repetition,  but  that  is  a  small  inconvenience 
compared  with  the  amount  of  clearness  obtained.  At  the  same  time, 
if  any  one  were  writing  a  history  of  Byzantine  architecture  only,  it 
would  be  necessary*  to  include  Ravenna,  and  probably  Venice  and  some 
other  towns  in  Italy  and  Sicily  in  the  Eastern  division.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  a  historv  devotetl  exclusively  to  the  Bomanesque  styles,  it 
would  Ix?  imp)ssible  to  omit  the  churches  at  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  or 
Salonica,  and  elsewhere  in  the  East.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
necessarv  to  draw  an  arbitrary  line  somewhere ;  and  for  this  purpose 
the  western  limits  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  of  Russia  will  answer 
ever\'  practical  j)ur|x»se.  Eastward  of  this  line  every  country  in  which 
the  Christian  relijrion  at  any  time  prevailed  may  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Byzantine  pnivince. 

During  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  style  (:324-622)  it  will  be 
convenient  to  eonsider  the  whole  East  as  one  architectural  province. 
When  our  knowlnlge  is  more  complete,  it  may  be  possible  to  separate 
it  into  sevenil.  but  at  prew.*nt  we  are  only  beginning  to  see  the  steps 
by  which  the  style  o:;re\v  up.  and  arc  still  very  far  from  the  knowledge 
recjuisite  for  such  limitations,  even  if  it  should  hereafter  bo  dLscovered 
that  a  sufficient  nunilx-r  exist.  All  the  great  churches  with  which 
Constantino  and  his  immediate  successors  adorned  their  new  capital 
have  perishetl.  Like  the  churches  at  Jenisalem  and  Bethlehem,  they 
were  proUiMy  constnu^tetl  with  wiKxlen  roofs  and  even  wooden  archi- 
traves, and  thus  mum  l>eeJimo  a  prey  to  the  flames  in  that  most  com- 
bustible of  eapitals.  ( 'hristian  architecture  has  been  entirely  swept  off 
the  faw  <»f  the  earth  at  Antioch,  and  verj'  few  and  imperfect  vestiges  are 
found  of  th(»  seven  ehurehes  of  Asia  Minor.  Still,  the  recent  researches 
of  l)e  Vogiie  in  N(athern  Syria,'  and  of  Texier  in  Salonica  shew  how 
much  unexpectcnl  wealth  still  remains  to  be  explored,  and  in  a  few 
years  more  this  chapter  of  our  historj*  may  assume  a  shape  as  much 
more  cfmiph'te  than  what  is  now  written,  as  it  excels  what  we  were 
compelled  to  l)e  content  with  ten  years  ago. 

*  *8yric  Ctmtrale  :  Arcliitcoture  civile  ot  religeusic  du  P  an  VII*  Sicde.    Par  le 
Cbmte  Mdcbior  de  Vogiie.'    To  be  complct^Ml  in  r>0  Parts.     17  are  pobliahed. 
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Sinoe  therefore,  under  present  circumstances,  no  ethnographic 
treatment  of  the  subject  seems  feasible,  the  clearest  mode  of  presenting 
it  will  probably  be  to  adopt  one  purely  technical. 

For  this  purpose  it  will  be  found  convenient,  first,  to  separate  the  Neo- 
Byzantine  style  from  the  older  division,  which,  in  order  not  to  multiply 
terms,  may  be  styled  the  Byzantine  |>ar  excellence ;  the  first  chapter  ex- 
tending from  Constantino,  324,  to  the  Hejira,  622 ;  and  the  second  from 
that  time  to  the  end  of  the  middle  ages. 

In  reference  to  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  first  division, 
it  is  proposed  to  treat — 

First,  of  churches  of  the  Basilican  or  rectangular  forms,  subdividing 
them  into  those  having  wooden,  and  those  having  stone  roofs. 

Secondly,  to  describe  circular  churches  in  the  same  manner,  sub- 
dividing them  similarly  into  those  with  wooden  roofs,  and  those  with 
stone  roofs  or  true  domes. 

This  subdivision  will  not  be  necessary'  in  speaking  of  the  Neo- 
Byzantine  churches,  since  they  all  have  stone  roofs  and  true  domes. 

With  regard  to  civil  or  domestic  architecture  very  little  need  at 
present  be  said,  but  we  may  hope  that,  a  few  years  hence,  materials 
will  exist  for  an  interesting  chapter  on  even  this  branch  of  the  subject. 
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Chnrrlir«   nt  Brtiilc 


BASii.r''AS  raav  Iw  wilidivided  into  two  classes — Ihat  in  which  the 
nave  in  dividd  from  the  fiide-aiHlcs  by  pillars,  carrdng  either  entabla- 
tores  or  arches,  an  the  ni'ist  purely  liomanesqne — and  that  which  has 
piers  supporting  arehcs  only,  and  is  ti»nsitional  between  the  first  style 
and  the  more  original  fornis  which  were  elaborated  ont  of  it. 

Of  the  fi'Tmcr  claKs  one  of  the  most  anthentic  and  perfect  is  that 
erected  at  BetUeheu 
by   Helena,  the    mo- 
ther   {tf   Constantine, 
I  frtmt  of    the  cave 
of  the  Nativity.     The 
I  nave   eeems  to  be  a 
^^^^^^^.    j^^Bk        J  ■-.- r-f  fc        ^^    nearly  noaltered  ei- 
■B     _    _    _        ^^   '  ^^^3^^*  ample    of    this    age. 

1    II  II  —  ■  *    "  ^^^    '^    advantage 

I    fl  4r-       '     ■  '    "  over  the  oontempoiary 

1   1 ' .^      !    I  ',    '.  cbnrcheaBtIt<nne^that 

M   q\        I         |ii         °    '  °    '        '     all  itflpillaia and  their 

11 —  ■*■  .     M  capitals  were  made  for 

the  places  they  occupy, 
whereby  the  whole 
poBScaBCB  a  complete- 
ness and  justness  of 
rtiirNuihiijni  n.iiiHvTn.  Krum  iviniirrtiiKi  Amico.  pn^wrtioD  not  foiuid 
in  the  metropolis.  Its 
I,  tliougb  Hufficieiit  for  effect,  are  not  lat^,  being  internally 
IRS,  liy  215  ft.  east  and  west  The  choir  with  its  three  apses 
;eem  to  Iw  jiart  of  the  original  arrangement,  but  to  have 
been  addeil  by  JuKtiniiiii  when  he  renovated —EutychioB  says  rebnilt 
— the  churoli.      My  imprenaion  is  that  a  detached  circolar  bnilding. 


cliroennioi 
1(13  ft.  ac; 
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external  to  the  batilica,  originally  contained  the  eDtrance  to  the  cave. 
The  freecoce  were  adileil  apparently  in  the  1 1th  or  12th  century.' 

One  of  the  principal  points  of  intercfit  connected  with  this  church 
is,  that  it  enables  ue  to  realise  the  description  EtiKobiiis  gives  us  of  the 
Basilica  which  Constantino  erected  at  Jcnisalem  in  honour  of  the 
Itesnrrection.  Like  this  church  it  was  five-aisled,  but  had  galleries, 
and,  owinji;  to  the  irregularity  of  the  ground,  the  eontb  gallery  was  on 
a  level  with  the  ground  outside,  as  was  the  case  with  the  churches 
of  St.  Lorenzo  and  Sta.  Agnese  at  Home.  The  apse  also  was  on 
a  larger  scale  than  eould  well  have  been  possible  in  the  Bethlehem 
church,  and  adorned  witli  twelve  pillars,  Rymbolical  of  the  Apostles. 


r  of  tht  GoMcn  0»1*«W.    From  i  Dr«wln(i  l)j-  Cilhfrwond.    Ortglrallr  riibli.hi 
FtrfHT""  ■  Ortfntal  Album/ 

'  Do  Vogiip,  '  iSglifel  <le  la  Turre  Siiiiilc'  p.  101. 
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Of  this  building  nothing  i 


remains  but  the  pOrtal,  known  as  the 
Goldun  Gateway,' which 
is  extremely  interesting 
as  an  example  <^  the 
style  of  the  age,  when 
practieed  wliere  ancient 
umtcriala  were  not  avail- 
able to  be  worked  np  in 
its  design.  Both  exter- 
nally and  internally 
it  preserves  all  the 
elements  of  transition 
Iwtwocn  a  horizontal 
trabeatc  style,  like  the 
classical  Homan  and 
an  arcuate  style,  which 
Christian  aichitectinc  liecamu  immediately  after  its  date.' 


Tkkssalonica. 

As  before  mentioned,  it  is  to  Constantinople,  or  Alexandria,  or  Antioch, 
liat  wo  should  naturally  look  to  snpply  ua  with  examples  of  the  style 
of  the  early  transition,  but  as  these  &il, 
it  is  to  Thessalonica  alone — in  so  {ar  as 
we  now  know — that  wo  can  turn.  In 
tliat  city  thei-e  are  two  ancient  examples. 
One,  now  known  as  the  Eski  Juma  or  old 
mosque,  may  belong  to  the  5th  century, 
though  there  are  no  very  exact  data  by 
which  to  fix  its  age.  It  consists  of  a 
nave,  measuring,  exclusive  of  narthex 
and  bema,  93  ft.  aci\JS6  by  120  ft,— 
very  much  the  proportion  of  the  Bethle- 
hem churcli.  but  liaving  only  three  aisles, 
the  centre  one  48  ft.  in  width.  The 
other  churcli,  that  of  St  Demetrius,  is 
larger,  but  less  simple.  It  is  five-aisled, 
iiid  various  adjuncts.     Alti^ether  it  seems 


s  two  internal  transepts,  t 


'  ItnowBccniatolxgi-iitrall; 
even  by  tliose  most  opposed  lo  my  view 
ID  this  matter,  tliat  this  gnteway  wn 
erected  for  festal  purposes  by  ClirUliaii 
bctnevn  the  ages  of  Coostantine  und  Ju) 
linisD  (De  Vogilc  says  .^th  tu  6tli  cer 
tury),  but  no  ont  bos  vcnturpd  lo  Buggei 


Imitlod,  I  by  wbom  or  for  what  purpose.     Till  they 

ly  views  I  can  do  so  (hey  have  do  loau  ttandi  in  the 

I  argument  as  to  the  age  oi  deetinatioa  of 

these  buildings. 
I      '  For  further  poiticulurs  sec  '  The  Holy 
Sipulebrc  and  iiic  Temple  at  Jerosalnn,' 
by  the  author.     Murray,  1865. 


THESSALOMIGA. 


a  con.-iiilerable  adviince  towatdM 
the  moio  coHiplicatixl  form  of  a 
Chriatian  church.  Both  thcco 
churches  liave  capacioiis  galle- 
ries, ruiiuiiig  abcivo  thi!  siJc- 
aieles,  and  probably  devoted  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  women. 
The  date  of  St.  Demetrius  is  most 
probably  among  the  first  years 
of  the  ((th  century.'  The  general 
ordinance  of  the  pillara  will  bo 
understood  from  the  woodcut 
(No.  814).  Generally  they  are 
placed  on  elevated  bases  or 
st<iols,  like  those  at  Spalatro  and 
in  the  Dome  of  the  Hock  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  all  have  a  block 
above  the  capit-iil,  which  in  the 
Jerusalem  example  i-epresents 
the  architrave,  but  lias  hero  be- 
come an  essential  featui-o  pkcetl 


'  The  purtioulurs  for  tliese  cliurcln.'H 
are  t4ikcD  from  Te\it'r  and  Fulluii'a 
xpleDilid  work  an  Uyznntino  arcliitec- 
ture.  publiiJied  b;  Day,  1801 :  but,  as 
vrill  be  seen,  1  difT^T  esiiontiiLlly  witli 
this  autlion  ta  lo  llic  diitca  uf  Ibu 
buildings  tliey  di-scribc. 
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on  the  capital  to  support  the  springing  of  the  arch.  In  thJa  form  it  is 
found  very  generally  between  the  age  of  Conatantine  and  Justinian, 
but  after  hie  reigu  it  fell  into  disuee.  lliis  is  not  surprising,  as  it  is 
far  from  being  agreeable,  though  just  Huch  a  eharacteristie  as  geneivUy 
oeeurs  in  ages  uf  transition. 

So  far  as  wo  now  know,  there  is  only  one  church  of  this  class 
at  Constantinople^ that  known  as  St,  John  Studios, — a  three-aisled 
basilica,  125  ft.  long  by  85  in  width  externally.  Its  date  appears 
to  be  tolerably  well  iisecrtained  as  a.d.  46a,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance, as  well  a«  ha  being  in  the  metropolis,  it  shows  less  deviation 
from  the  classifiil  type  than  the  provincial  examples  just  quoted.  The 
lower  i-auge  of  <:olumuB  supporting  the  gallery  still  retain  the  classical 
outline  and  wuiiport  a  horizontal  entablature  (woodcut  No.  815);  the 
upper  supporting  arches  have  verj-  little  resemblance  to  the  classical 
type,  and  aie  wiuiting  in  the  orelutravo  block,  which  in  fact  never 
seenw  to  have  Vjo-ii  iidmirwl  iu  tlie  capital. 

Sviii.v  .\Ni)  Asia  Minob. 

The  country  where— so  fur  at  least  as  we  at  present  know — the 

Byzantine  IJasilieti  was   principally  developed  was   Northern   Syria. 

Already  in  Do  Vogiii'^'s  work,  even  in  its  incomplete  state,  some  doeen  of 

chuiches  iii-c  iiidiertted  Iiaving  the  aisles  dividetl  from  the  naves  by  pillars 

8upix)i-ting  iirehcs.      One  of  these  only — tliat  at  Soucideh — has  five 

^=,      r  .  iiifles,  all  the  rest  three.    Almost  all  have  plain 

r  r*  *••*  *^^      licniieiicular  apses,  sometimes  only  seen  inter- 

I    I-  — wvij      iialiv,  like  those  mentioned  in  tho  first  volume 

IE 


M      (piigo  a5'.>),  but  sometimes  altto  projecting,  i 
n      was  afterwards  universally  the  fashion.     Two 
ll-li      M  iif  lejif't  have  square  terminations  (Kefr  Kilch 

*'*■  '!!i'"L!^m''(i''b>u'M' '"''''  ""Jl^'^^l''"'')''"'*  "'''*''<*"i8exceptionaL  Mostof 
them  are  almost  the  size  of  our  ordinary  parish 
chui-ches— lOUft.  by  GO,  or  thei-eubouts— and  all  belong  to  the  three  cen- 
turies— the  4th,  .'ith,  and  lith — of  which  this  chapter  especially  treats. 
Tlio  cluireli  at  Diiqiio/a  m:i_y  serie  as  a  type  of  the  class  both  in 
plan  and  section  (woodcnts 
Nos.  816,  817).     Its  dimen- 
sions externally  are  60  ft  by 
1 05 ;  and  besides  the  narthex 
— not  shown  in  the  section — 
it  has  four  lateral  porches.  It 
has  also  two  square  cbapcJaor 
vestries  at  the  end  of  theaislee 
'"■  s«ii™^chnnh.tR>vK^^  Kr^Ti.v.^if.        _^^    aiTangement    almost 
universal  in  these  churches. 
The  mosl  rcmaikable  of  the  group,  however,  is  that  of  St  Simeon 
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Styljtes,  at  Kelat  Seraan,  about  20  miles  east  of  Antioch.  Its  dimea- 
Hons  are  very  considerable,  being  330  ft,  long,  north  and  south,  and, 
u  nearly  aa  may  be,  300  ft  east  and  west,  across  what  may  be  called 
the  tntnaepts  The  centre  s  occupied  by  a  great  oot^on  93  ft  across, 
on  a  rock  m  the  centre  of  which  the  pillar  of  that  eccentric  saint 
ongutally  stood  This  apparently  was  never  rooted  over  but  utood 
always  exposed  to  the  air  of  heaven 


.Tl»-T^ 


The  greater  part  of  the  conv  u  ual  b  Id  n^s  b  lo  g  ng  tu  th  s 
ch  rcli  at  11  rcma  n  n  a  stat«  of  compl  t  n  ^  —i  fact  vl  I  11  be 
startl  ng  to  tioae  who  ar  n  t  t  v^r  1  o  m^ny  of  the  fercat  r  1  g  o  a 
efitabhshments  of  hjria  still  stind  tiitiro.  wanting  only  the  roois, 
which  were  apparently  tlw  only  parts  constructed  of  woiid. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings  at  Kelat  Seman  seem  to  Iihvc  been  com- 
pleted within  the  limits  of  the  5th  century,  and  not  to  have  been 


'  Anuther  vtrj  smuH  cliurcli.  that  uf  Moiidji'liiii 
earn  to  liavc  ail>ipl4.Hl  tijc  same  liypmtlirul  iirruugi'm 


tllOHS 


under  .'>0  ft'et  squikre. 
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touched  or  altered  since  they  were  deserted,  apparently  in  ooiue- 
qucnue  of  the  Mahometan  irruption  in  the  7th  oentniy.  The  meet 
curiou8  ^tuiut  is  that  Kuch  a  buiUing  ehonld  have  remained  so  long 
in  auch  a  situation,  unknown  to  the  Western  world ;  for  the  notices 
hitherto  published  have  been  meagre  and  unsatis&ctory  in  the  extreme. 
But  we  now  know  that  when  all  the  details  are  made  public,  they  will 
form  bj'  far  the  most  valuable  contribution  yet  offered  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  architecture  of  that  ago. 

In  the  Hamo  province  wo  find  also  the  earliest  czaraples  of  the  use 
of  pier  arches  in  a  church  to  separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles.  These 
seem  to  have  been  ciiri'ontly  used  in  Northern  Syria  in  the  6th  century, 
though  not  found  in  the  Went — at  least  not  used  in  the  same  manner 
i_i  ^^  — -for  several  centuries  later.     Generally 

three  such  arches  only  were  employed 
in  the  length  of  the  nave,  and  they 
consequently  left  the  floor  so  open  and 
free,  that  it  is  very  questionable  if  in 
churches  of  limited  dimensions  the  intro- 
""■  'lillii'f  i'"Jl'ft^'lJ''i  Jf^'"'""'^  duction  of  a  much  larger  number  by  the 
(Jothic  architects  was  an  improvement. 
Taking  it  altogether,  it  is  piobablo  that  snch  a  church  as  that  at  Kon- 
hcilia  (womlcut  No,  8211)  would,  if  literally  reproduced,  make  b  better 
and  chciiiwr  chiirch  fur  an  English  parish  ihun  the  mediteval  models  we 
are  so  fond  of  copying.  A  considerable  amount  of  perspective  effect  is 
obtained  by  tlirowiug  two  tninsverse  arches  across  the  nave,  dividing  it 


into  3 


■adi  including  4  windows  in  the  clerestory;  and 


the  whole  design  is  simple  and  solid  in  a  degree  seldom  snrpassed  in  bnild- 
ings  of  its  class.  Its  dImeuGiuns  are  03  ft.  bv  150  over  all  externally. 
In  many  of  these  churches  the  transverse  arches  of  the  nave  are 
omitted  ;  and  when,  as  at  Kalb  Louzeh  (woodcut  Xo.  822),  the  cleicstorr 
is  accentuati-d  by  nx-fing  shafts,  the  same  effect  of  perspective  is  obtained 
Ig-  other  means,  and  perhaps  as  BUccessfuUy,  It  is  very  iuteneting, 
however,  to  find  that  as  early  as  the  tith  century  the  arbbilects  were 
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thoughtfully  feeling  their  way  towards  those  very  principles  of  deeign 
■which  many  centuries  afterwards  enabled  the  Gothic  architects  to  pro- 
duce their  moat  successful  effects.  The  introduction  of  four  windows 
over  each  great  arch,  and  of  a  roofiug-ehaft  between  each  to  support 
the  beams  of  the  roof,  was  a  happy  thought, 
and  it  is  wonderful  it  was  so  completely  lost 
sight  of  afterwards. 

It  is  probable  that  the  apse  (woodcut  No. 
822)  was  originally  adorned  with   paintings 
or  mosaics,  or  at  least  tliat  it  was  intended  it     *^['^u„'.|!^"k^J^|'JIJ^  "  ]'*|S"' 
should  bo  BO  ornamented ;  but  even  as  it  is,  it 

is  so  well  pioportioned  to  the  size  of  the  church,  and  to  its  position,  and 
so  appropriately  ornamented,  that  it  is  bettor  than  most  of  those  found 
in  Woman  basilicas ;  and,  for  a  small  church,  is  a  more  dignified  receptacle 
for  the  allar  than  either  the  French  chcvet  or  the  English  chancel. 


E;3> 


r!3.  Apat  of  Ch      1  «  K.  b  Lotittli 

Did  our  limits  admit  of  it,  it  would  bo  not  only  pleasant  but  in- 
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•tructiTe  to  dwell  lon^T  <m  this  subject ;  for  fow  parte  of  our  enqaiiT 
can  U-  nu'TK  iiiivr««tiiig  tbao  to  find  iliat,  as  early  as  the  fith  oentmy, 
the  l!>.'mau  iHKilkia  had  been  converted  into  a  ChristiaD  cborch,  oom- 
plftc  ill  all  its  dtrbiils.  and — internally  at  least — m  a  afyle  iriT  aichiteo- 
ture  ai>  cvniiii^tt.-nt  and  almost  as  &r  removed  from  its  cIbmumI  proto- 
t\-pe  as  tht-  mcditevul  Gothic  itselt 

KxtiTiiully.  1-.1U  th*;  istylc  was  becoming  ind^nndent  of  damcal 
mod(.-Is.  tht-iif  L  Imrdly  in  the  same  d^ree.  The  porches  of  the  c^Tiiches 
wtro  genvinlly  funuMl  iu  two  storeys,  the  lower  having  a  large  central 
ari'li  uf  uibuii««ion,  tht-  upper  consistiiig  of  a  colonnade  which  partially 
hid,  whilo  it  Mip|K>rted.  an  open  screen  of  windows  that  admitted  a 
flood  of  light  into  tlie  iiavt;  just  in  position  where  it  was  most  effectiTe. 
\\  ithunt  gloss  or  mnllions  such  a  range  of  windowB 
tiiUKt  havt;  appeared  weak,  and  would  have  admitted 
mill ;  but  wlicn  sheltetnd  by  a  screen  of  pillars,  it 
waa  Ixjtli  CLMvenient  and  artistic. 

TliiH  mode  of  lighting  is  better  illtistrated  at 
KiIkxi  la  uhero  it  is  employed  in  ite  simplest  fono. 
!Ni>  light  IS  admitted  to  the  chapel  except  throo^ 
out,  great  fcttuicircular  window  over  the  entrance, 
and  this  is  protected  externally  ty  a  screen  of 
"M.!iu"aufi''t"i''iL'''  foluuius  Ihismodo  of  introducing  light,  as  we  shall 
afumitril»  kl-l,  was  common  in  India  at  this  age,  and 
carl  i  IT,  nil  tho  Cluiit>aiJiM.s  1xing  lighted  in  the  same  manner ;  and  for 


nrtiMtie  cflLtt  it 


1  If  not  e 


Sill 


iperior,  to  any  other  which  has  yet  been 
invented.  The  li^t  is  high,  and  he- 
hind  the  worshipper,  and  thrown  di- 
rect on  the  altar,  or  principal  part  of 
the  church.  In  voij'  large  buildings 
it  could  hardly  be  applied,  but  for 
smaller  ones  it  is  singularly efleciive. 
The  eKtemoI  effect  of  these  build- 
ings, though  not  so  original  as  the 
inlerior,  is  still  very  &r  removed 
from  the  classical  type,  and  presents 
a  variety  of  outline  and  detail  very 
different  from  the  simplicity  of  a 
Pagnn  temple.  One  of  the  most 
complete  is  that  at  Tourmanim 
(woodcut  Nol  825),  though  that  at 
Kull)  Louzeh  is  nearly  as  perfect, 
but  .simpler  in  detail  Forachorch 
of  the  Cth  century  it  ta  wonderful 
how  many  elements  of  later  build- 
I  towers  seem  to  be  indicated,  and, 
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except  the  four  columns  of  thu  gallery,  there  is  very  little  to  recal  the 
style  out  of  which  it  arose. 

There  are  considerable  remains  of  a  wooden-roofed  basilica  at  Por- 
gamus,  wliicli  may  be  even  older  tban  tliose  just  described  ;  but  having 
been  built  in  brick,  and  only  faced  with,  stone — the  whole  of  which  is 
gone — it  is  difficnlt  to  feel  euro  of  the  chai-acter  of  its  details  and 
moiildiiigH,  It  had  galleries  on  cither  side  of  the  uavo,  but  how  these 
were  supported  or  framed  is  not  clear.     It  may  have  been  by  wooden 
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.    Kruu  a  I'kii  l>>  L>i.  V 


^(•'J  LTZAynXE  Al^3ITBCTi:K£.  Pabt  H. 

jKiKi*-  c?  Uiiirluf'  jn'TlkT*.  uxid  xkub^t  wcnQd  Ixsr-'fr  eLtHyr  dec«T€d  or  been 
rtiiiTi**!  Tii*r  Tw..  t*qTikre  calddion  cr  T-esnieft^  miiob  m  the  SviiAn 
ciiTiTcibt?*'  -i^Tiiihui'^  iLe  fiidf--idsk«.  urt  hart  f«Wi£d  txttraaUr  like 
trhiif«ei''Lf^  biii  Itercvxid  ilKon  Art  Two  drfmliLr  baiUangs  with  dcnuoil 
TtKif*-  Jti>d  nqiwiiT^  ta^Mtefw  'VMm*  ihtir  Tsmt  yms^  5*.  iiCJw^erer.  d<wbtfiiL  In 
ffcTL  -iTr  tDi'-w  **:•  linie  erf  lilt-  ttrdLh^mtK:  *:€  ihax  *gt-  in  Asia  Hinor 
ihkt  TLij-  truLj^iTig  Ki;fe2)df«  qiDi^e  ^xcie^o:«uJ3T :  juDd  vefx  little  use 
iMii  i»r  inn'ie  ■  'f  ii.  r^itier  lu'  iiirC'-«Tiic  iifiii  -ca  {*ilKr  l^nldings,  or  as 
T»»cttdT:T^  iZi-a-Tj-hTd:*!:  frcaii  liirir  je-z^nlikritit*.  Eoi  £iciemg  lK«m-  much 
hki-  l»e^-  rf-H :■:.•.•  I  iL  iLi^  -iirciCTi:^  c-f  lii<r,  w^e  muT  follv  1k^  that  iliis 

]i  i*  h  rr:]!-:  :"l-^':':„  iLt  .:•:!: rrt]  c*:ci.T»imijra';  l«eiiig  iLe  t^c^nb  c^  the 
f.-rijiTr.  iLr  fr*-  An_-i.-li^  ^L-Lt'T.  vf  :Le  j'li*ci&  Thv-og^  mncb  mined, 
i"  i^tL:-  I•'::.ai:.^  il  Z-:"!!!:!^-  .f  its  d»rwav>  Ajjd  windows  as  perfect 
a&^  wij*:i.  •:r'^.*'^L  iL^  wL.ur  '•♦rzni:  cf  £i>v  Lard  ^i^r-jie.  These  are  iden- 
tkau  :i^  ^ri-]T  -w.:!  :l-r  tTdliin^s  -:'  Wcclr-tiiii  ai  Sj«sdativs  and  those 
of  *.  oziT-Zai-'dz^'.  L'.  .>r:is^-.iL;  &r:d  as  Tleir  dale  is  wdl  known,  thev 
will  wL-.r.  ]  •zllirl-.'i.  f.r^:  a  vklTia'brlr  o:  LiTribctavii  to  the  infonnation 
w^  I.. -or  p.ijis«.:ts-  rfiTirlir.^  iLv  iTMiiT-c^-tiire  of  iLis  j^erivd- 


I  " 


-L.-  ^x.::;  ^T•:■^•L  K«:or&w 


^ 


A  J  ::.•-  ]•  .:.i:i.j-?  .i'*.Tr  d'-r<-r:K-»i — with  the  ex«-ption  of  the  chapel 
at  i'^l>'';i-ii  — L:»vr  w  . --.--r:  r-^  f?s.  fts  wa#  the  i-as^  generaUy  with  the 
Iji^i]-'.--!*?  ni^-^  :?--  T'^ii.]  :^*  f  :i.r  jiashlaI  age.  The  Romans,  however. 
Lad  f.'^iiii  :rii*v'»>  'A~.:h  ni^l-r^  arid  vaTijt^  them  as  early  as  the  age 
of  AT^ri>^.'''^<  ^-  a:  Nf:^-.^.  f-.-r  iiiStanc*  •  wocdcui  No.  ISl  Y,  and  thev 
had  n>  W  iLvir  lar^-.^i  }:ML>:livtis  ax^d  l^ihs  with  intersecting  vaults. 
Wfr  i^L^'T3J■i  !-■  •:  :Lvr»-foiv-  iVel  Mirpristd  if  the  Christians  sometimes 
a  tu-ia ]»:«>!  iL-e  samv  iLir:ir  :ii  ihrir  xv^^tan^nilar  chorches.  more  espe- 
cially a.s  Ui*^  d"m»_-  wa.s  alwiiVji  a  favourite  mode  of  roofing  circular 
bui]^liri^r» ;  and  tbv  pr'>bl»rm  wliieh  the  Bvzantine  architects  of  the  day 
^.*  ili'-m-lv'TS  uj  ^*.^lv.l•  Wets — OS  we  ^hall  pr«ently  see— how  to  fit  a 
I'irc^iJ'ir  d«'ifi-  '-f  unii^-riry  t«:»  a  rt-vtangular  building. 

Oiv:  'A'  thf-  ea?!:*  St  ♦.-xainjJes  of  a  stone-nx»ftd  church  is  that  at  Taf- 
klia  in  rh'.*  Hanmn.  It  i.s  pr«.il«ably  of  the  age  of  Constantine,  thon^ 
a^  likely  to  ]••-  }frfnr*f  his  time  as  after  it.  Its  date,  however,  is  not 
of  v<-rv  ;rn-^4t  iuip-rtance.  as  its  i^-xistence  diX-s  not  prove  that  the  form 
w;i.s  inhfifUA  from  choice  by  tlie  Christians:  the  truth  being  that,  in  the 
country  wln-rc  it  is  f«.»nnd.  wckxI  ^vas  never  used  as  a  building  material. 
All  the  building*?.  b»th  domestic  and  public,  are  composed  wholly  of 
htonc— the  ^»nly  available  material  for  the  purpose  which  the  conntrv 
aftord<-d.  In  c<  »nse^piencc  of  this,  when  that  tide  of  commercial  prosperity 
which  ro«c  under  the  Kuiujui  rule  Huwed  across  the  conntrv  fix>m  the 
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Euphrates  valley  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  iuhabitaats  had  reconrae  to 
a  new  mode  of  construction,  which  was  practically  a  new  style  of  archi- 


tecture. This  consisted  in  the  employ] 
These  were  placed  so  near  one  another 
that  flat  stones  could  be  laid  side  by 
side  {ram  arch  to  arch.  Over  theijo 
a  layer  of  concrete  was  spread,  and  a 
roof  was  thus  formed  so  indestructible 
Oiat  whole  towns  remain  perfect  to 
the  present  day,  as  originally  con- 
structed in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.' 

One  example  must  sufiicc  to  explain 
thiscurious  modeof  construction.  The 
church  at  Tafkha  is  50  ft.  square, 
exclusive  of  the  apse.  It  is  spanned 
by  four  arches,  7  ft.  0  in.  apart.  On 
each  side  are  galleries  of  flat  slabs 
Meting  on  brackets,  as  shown  in  wood- 
cut Ka  829,  which  again  are  supported 
by  smaller  transverse  arches.  At  one 
side  is  a  tower,  but  this  is  roofed 
wholly  by  bracketing,  as  if  the  archi- 
tect feared  the  thrust  of  the  arch 
even  at  that  height. 

The  defect  of  this  arrangement  as 
an  arcliitectural  expedient  is  the  ex- 
treme frequency  of  the  piera,  8  or  10 
feet  being  the  greatest  distance  prac 
ticable  ;  but  as  a  mechanical  expedient 
it  is  singularly  ingenious.     More  in 
temal  space  is  obtained  with  a  less 
expenditure  of  material  and  danger 
from  thrust  than  from  any  mode  of 
construction — wholly   of  stone — th-it 
wo  are  acquainted  with  ;  and  with  a    *^°       "'' 
little  practice  it  might  no  doubt  be 
much  improved  upon.     The  Indian  architects, 
see,  attempted  the  same  thing,  but  set  about  it 
opposite  way. 


.t  of  arches  instead  of  beams. 


shall  presently 

a  diametrically 

They  ab8<ilutely  refused  to  employ  the  arch  under  any 


'  A  great  deal  or  very  irrelevant  mntt^r  the  time  of  Rnmitn  tuiprcmncy  in  tlic  coun- 

haabeen  written  about  tlicsu  "  giant  citica  try.     Tiic  very  porlicBt  now  ciixting  ore 

of  Baaban,"  aa  if  Iheir  age  were  a  nmltec  probably  subsequent  to  the  deatruction  of 

of  doubt.    There  is  nothiiip;  in  the  Hnurau  Jerusalera  by  Titus. 
whicli  can  by  any  powribility  dote  befort 
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circnmstances,  l>ut  bracketed  forward  tiU  the  fijMoe  to  be  corextd  was 
80  limited  that  a  single  stone  would  reach  acrosB.  Bj  this  mettiis  thev 
were  enabled  to  roof  spaces  20  or  25  ft.  span  without  arches,  which  is 
abont  the  interval  covered  with  their  aid  at  Tafkha.' 

Another  circumstance  which  renders  these  ITanran  examples  interest- 
ing to  the  architectural  student  is  that  they  contain  no  trace  or  remi- 
niscence of  wooden  construction  or  adornment,  so  apparent  in  almost 
every  other  style.  In  Lycia  it  is  absurdly  so.  In  I^ypt,  in  Greece* 
in  India,  in  Persia — ever\'where,  in  fact — we  can 
trace  back  the  principal  form  of  decoration  to  a 
wooden  f»riginal :  here  alone  all  is  lithic,  and  it 
is  probably  the  only  example  of  the  sort  that  the 
whole  historv'  of  architecture  affords. 

If  there  are  any  churches  in  the  B}-zantine  pro- 
vince of  the  ago  of  which  we  are  treating,  whose 
naves  are  roofed  l»v  intersecting  vaults,  they  have 
not  vet  l>een  described  in  anv  accessible  work ; 
but  great  timiKl-vaults  have  been  introduced  into 
several  with  effect.  One  such  is  found  at  Hiera- 
polis,    an    the   l»orders   of  Thrygia   (woodcut  Xa 

831  ).     It  is  divided  bv 

a  bold  range  of  piers  into 

three   aisles,  the  centre 

•  aie  having  a  clear  width 

c»f  45  ft.  i)  inches.     The 

internal   dimensions    of 

the   church   are  177  ft. 

hy  1 1 5.    There  are  three 

gi  eat  piers  in  the  length, 

which  carrv  bold  trans- 

verse  ribs  so  as  to  break 

tli(*    monotony    of    the 

vault,  and  have  between 

them  secondaiy  arches, 

to  carry  the  galleries. 
There  is  anotlier  church  at  the  same  place,  the  roof  of  which  is 
of  a  somewhat  more  c«nnplicated  form.  The  internal  length,  1-10 
ft,  is  divided  into  .'J  l>y  transverse  arches;  but  its  great  peculiarity 
is  that  tlie  vault  is  cut  into  by  semicircular  lunettes  above  the 
S(.*reen  side-wjills,  and  through  these  the  light  is  introduced.  This 
arrangement  will  Ik?  undei  stood  from  the  section  (woodcut  No.  833). 
Taken  altogt.tlier,  there  is  probably  no  other  church  of  its  age  and 

'  The  conHtructivc  dimensions  of  the  flat  stone  roofs,  but  in  the  Indian,  though 
porchutChilumbnim  (further on)  are  very  '  a  much  more  modem  example,  there  is 
similar  to  those  of  thiH  clnirch  :  l>oth  hnvc    no  arch. 


<»nMt  ('liiirch  .It  III'  r.«i->rs. 
S  il«-  loo  ft.  U>  1  in. 
H.  K;ilkfi»*'r  li  1. 


»33 


Chorrfa  at  Himpolis. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
K  F.  del. 
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class  in  which  the  vault  is  bo  pleasingly  and  artistically  arranged, 
and  in  which  the  mode  of  introducing  the  light  is  so  judicious  and 
effectiTc. 

The  age  of  these  two  last  churchcn  is  not  very  well  ascertained. 
They  probably  belong 
to  the  .'ith,  and  are 
certainly  not  later  than 
the  fith  century;  but, 
before  we  can  speak 
with  certainty  en  the 
subject,  more  esamplps 
must  be  brought  to  light 
and  esamined.  From 
our  present  knowledge 
it  can  hardly  be  doubt- 
ed that  a  suflicicnt  num- 
ber do  exist  to  complete 
the  chapter;  and  it  is 
to  bo  hoped  tliey  will 
be    published,    sinn'e    a 

history  of  vaults  in  tho  East,  indi'iR^ndent  of  dm 
deratum. 


bj-  H  Kail 
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r.  V?.  r^  MICAL  BUILDINGS. 


r--*?ii«  i=«i  vith  tnie  «k<ue«  in  STiia  and  Thessalonica 
f  ^iZfi    EtwvhQS  aad  Sia,   ^pbia,  Constantinople  — 


As  K-fonr  biiittd.  ^11  the  chun-h^^^  d^**.*riK^  in  the  last  chapter  might 
fidrly  be  •In.-K.riK^l  as  Iicniaiie:?«,iiK\  and.  if  our  historj-  stopped  there, 
Eajgtem  Koman«A|ue  w«..uld  W  the  proper  title  to  apply  to  them.  At  the 
time  of  thtrir  en;-eti«:*i,  however,  a  circular-domical  st^'le  was  being 
tdmnltane^usly  elul-orat^^-il.  which  not  only  gave  a  different  character  to 
the  whole  style,  but  eventually  entirely  superseded  the  Romanesque 
form,  and  became  an  orijrinal  and  trulv  B>*zitntine  art. 

As  was  the  case*  with  the  rectangidar  buildings,  those  of  the  circular 
form  may  1>?  dividt<l  into  tw.>  distinct  classes,  those  having  wooden 

and  those  possessed  of  stone  roo&. 
In  this  aise,  however,  the  proportions 
are  reversed :  the  stone-roofed  cir- 
oidar  buildings  being  by  far  the  most 
numerous :  the  wcxnien.  on  the  con- 
tnir}-,  exceptional. 

Ill**  typical  example  of  the  latter 
class  is  the  church  which  Constantino 
erected  over  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  Holy  Sepxilchre  of  Christ  at  Jeru- 
vSilem.  This  building  is  now  known 
to  the  Moslem  world  as  the  "  Dome 
i  f  the  Rock  '*  (Kubbet  es  Sakhra) :  by 
Western  C'hristians  it  is  called  the 
"  Mosque  of  Omar."  In  reality  it  is 
a  nearly  unaltered  Christian  building 
of  the  4th  century.*  As  Mich,  its  interest  to  the  Christian,  in  marking 
what  to  him  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  spots  in  the  whole  world,  is,  or 


KM. 


Plan  fifth'  l^'tiv  of  lb--  Ili-ck  at  Ti  rusii- 
U-m.     Frmn  Ctth:  rwi^-l  .in«I  Arundale. 
Seal**  li'oft.  to  1  in. 


*  For  the  arguments  on  wliich  thlB 
Mwrtion  lb  baaed  the  n  adcr  is  referred  to 
the  eMay  on  'Tlic  Ancient  Topography  of 
Joraaalem/  by  tlic  author,  puhlishM  in 


1847,  and  to  a  work  entitled  *  The  Holv 
Sepulclire  and  the  Temple  at  Jerosalrm,* 
Murrnv,  1S(>5. 
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ouglit  to  be  immense      It  ih  equally  important  to  the  arcligeologist  as 

being  the  earlieet  important  church  of  its  clasH  erected  wholly  for 

Christinn  purposes     while  it  is  of  uven  luoro  vdluc   to  the  architwit 

from  being  one  of  the  mo&t  beautiful  buildings  m  the  whole  world 

In  dimensions  it  is  snrpnssed  b\  manj  btmg  an  octagon  of  onh  160  ft 

diameter    and  in  solidity  it  is  not  to  lie  compared  with  those  wholly 

constructed  of  stont    but  in  nehneas  of  material  there  are  few  that 

c«u  be  compared  with  it      Its  pillars  aic  of  maibks  of  tht.  most  pro 

cioiiB  kinds  and  either  M  n^t  1  to  the  1  mple  f  f  Hurod  or  lo  that 

erected    b\     Hiid 

rian     in     honour 

of  Jupit(,r  on  the 

maua     n\)ot        Its 

Mosaics  aio  ccni 

pk'te,  though  M^rj 

much    ulttrtd    in 

design  by  its  pit, 

Kent        posiiCbsors 

who    have     idded 

jMiinted  ^.IiiM  in  the    ' 

windows    of  pat 

terns    moie    Ixau 

tiful    and    colours 

more         c\qui6ito 

than    nn\    to    l>o 

Northern      (a  the 

drals.    'I  he  di  1(^1 

of  this  chuich    IB 

also  singiiUih  q> 

propria  te    to    the 

purjioscs  for  which 

it      vrtis     erected 

The  Emptjror  s  or 

ders  were       Ihit  a  lloiifie  if  lra>er  •.hoiild  bo  creeled  ri  und  tho 

Saviour's  tomi    mi  seale   of  rieh  anl   laMhh    mi(,nifiienee    which 

may  surpasw  all  othti-s  m  beauty     and  that  the  details  of  the  building 

be  such  (hat  the  fineht  htructuie  m  an\  citj   of  nij   empire  may  be 

excelled  by  this    "     No  ordirs  were  ever  moie  literally  or  more  sue 


<  It  is  difiiciiH  to  tu|>]>Mic  tlint  siii^li  '  ti 
prcciouB  tnarblt'S  lu;  iibout  UDappropriBtcd  :  ni 
till  the  end  of  tlii^  71U  centurj-,  long  nfltr  | 
the  time  when  both  CnDstsntinu  and  Jim-    c] 
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I.nd  lici'n  iio  busy  erecting  cln 
lor  biiildinga  iu  tlie  holy  city, 
scbius,  'Vita  Cunetiuitlui,'  li 
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cuHsfullv  obcvod.  The  details  atill  retain  much  uf  llie  classical  puritr 
anil  ('k'guncc,  but  cumliiiiMl  with  eoinething  of  mcdiseval  variety  and 
riuhnow;  and'ilie  eiTect  produced  by  the  whole  ie  qui{«  uurivalled  by 
any  other  known  buildin};  of  its  claes. 

To  the  archajoli^iBt  ile  principal  Intereiit  lies  in  the  number  of 
traiiaitional  fwiturcs  it  pro»oiit«.  The  old  trabeate  style  of  the  RomanK 
waa  yielding  unwillingly  to  the  arcuate  etyle  that  was  80  Eoon  te 
HupcrBedo  it.  The  funuLT  is  blill  retained  as  an  ornament;  the  latter 
— aa  in  thi!  palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro  (voL  i.  p.  280)— waa  fast 
becoming  the  essential  cuntstructive  expedient. 

ITiough  the  tihaflH  of  the  colunina  Becm  to  have  been  generally 
borrowinl  fnun  ohUr  huildingR,  the  capitals  were  apparently  carved 
for  the  nonce.  They  are  nearly 
identical  with  those  employed  in 
the  boHilica  at  Bethlehem ,  and  some 
of  thcni  ntill  retain  the  croes  od 
the  abacus  (woodcut  No.  837). 
>Iy  improsKion  is  that  most  of 
tlicm  were  bo  adorned,  but  the 
emblem  is  covered  up  with  plas- 
ter. Ab  a  rule,  the  bases  <>f  the 
pillars  are  cubical  blocks,  sueh  as 
were  introduced  at  Spalatro  bj' 
IMoclctiun,  and  continued  laahiou- 
iiblo  down,  at  least,  to  the  time  of 
Justinian.  ITiey  are  always  ezu- 
]iloycd  at  Thcssaloniea  (woodcut 
No.  814). 

If  we  were  to  form  an  opinion 

from  the  conBtructivo  details  only, 

there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 

a.ssigning    this    building    to   an 

earlier   age    than    even    that    of 

t'onstimline ;  but.  taking  both  the 

iininiiig  hy  i;iiiiiTK™»t.  nictlianicftl   and    artistic    details 

into  contiidcration,  it  is  impossiUe 

to  placo  its  erection  before  the  age  of  that  monaroh,  and  it  seems 

absolutely  certain   that  the  name  features  were  never  reproduced  in 

any  building  erected  after  the  accession  of  Justinian. 

('onstantino  Jilwi  erected  a  chuich  at  Antioch,  which,  from  the 
dcHt-ription  of  it  preserved  by  Euacbius,  we  learn  was  octagonal 
in  plan,  and  probably  similar  but  Icks  rich  and  lees  important  than  that 
at  Jerusalem. 

On  .Moimt  Gerixim,  ou  ur  near  the  site  of  the  Samaritan  temple, 
Justinian  built  un  uctagotml  chnii-li.  in  pLin  somewhat  similar  to  the 
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Dome  of  the  Rock  at  JeruBalem,  though  exhibiting  a  considerable  advance 
towards  Christian  arrangements ;  it  has,  however,  been  no  ix>mpletely 
destroyed  that  only  its  fonndatiotis 

can  now  bo  recovered.' 

At  Bosrah  in  the  Ilunrau  there 
ia  a  clmreh  of  perfectly  woll-ascor- 
taincddutc — a.d.512 — which,  when 
more  completely  illustrated,  will 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  steps 
by  which  a  j)agan  temple  was  trans- 
formed into  a  ^'hristiiin  church.* 
It  is  a  building  extijinally  sqnai-o, 
but  internally  circular  (woodcut. 
No.  838).  ThocentTalspaceiH91ft. 
in  diameter,  and  was  evidently 
covered  with  a  wooden  roof,  but 
whether  supported  on  eight  piers,  or 
covering  the  whole  space  in  one 
span,  is  not  clear.  The  great  inte- 
rest of  the  plan  consists  in  its  shew- 
ing the  prioress  made  in  adapting 
this  form  to  Christian  ptiqioscs, 
daring  the  180  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  Itome  of  the  Itock 
waB  erected  at  Jerusalem.  That  ht 
in  every  essential  a  Pagan  building, 
the  plan  is  concerned ;  t 
rectpect. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  further  investigation  may  enable 
all  the  steps  by  which  this  transformati 
place.     Meanwhile  one,  and  a  very 
exists  at  Kelat  Seman,  in  Northern  Syria,  and 
prcRonta   a   combination  of  a  circular  with  a 
rectangular  church  very  common  in  Armenia 
and  Georgia.     As  iu  generally  the  case  there, 
they  are  very  small  in  dimensions,  the  whole 
group  only  measuring  120  ft.  by  7.i.      When 
De  A'l^iie's  work  is  complete,  wo  shall  probably 
know  the   purpose  for  which   these  buildings 
were  erected.      At  present   they   look   like    a 


'.    Cupilul 


o  apso  or  Kauctuary,  and  is 
so    far  as  any  disposition  of 
Christian   diurch  iu  everj'  essential 


'  A  plan  of  tLe  churcli,  teaulting  froiu  I  '  The  pUin  here  inlrmltiooil  wns  made 
excBTatioiiB  and  measurements  yery  •■are-  by  M.  Boy.  It  is  hoptil  tliut  before  De 
foDy  made,  v,m  brought  home  by  Capt.  Vogii^s  work  is  complete  -Ke  shall  know 
WiUon  of  tha  Pale«tiae  ExplnratJoa  Fund.  [  moiv  about  il. 
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tomb  and  itit  accompanying  mortuary  chnpel,  disposed  as  Iho  Martyrinm 
und  Anostasii*  of  Contitantine  were  at  Jorusalem :    bat  on  this  and 


\\'hi>llii>f  till.'  I)onif  of  lilt!  I'aiitlieon  at  Homo  (vol.  i.  p.  286)  was 
ori'Ctt.'d  in  tlio  timo  of  flu-  AntonincM,  m  1  Ik-Iicti!,  or  bofoi-e  the  time  of 
AiiRUntnw,  as  many  KiipiKwo,  it  is  evident  that  tlie  rtumana  had  con' 
(juintl  tho  diffii'nltii'B  of  doinic  construction  long  before  tlio  t  ran  «ff  rente 
of  till'  M'ul  of  power  lo  livzimtium ;  tlic  I'anthcon  lieing,  np  to  this 
honr.  Ibe  lur{;i'st  (Kindle)  dome  ever  conBlruetcd  by  the  hand  of  man. 
tSiiiqile  iinil  t;i;ind  iis  it  iindonbtedly  is.  it  had  Mcverul  glaring  dcfcda 
in  itN  ilvsipi  whieh  the  DyanntineM  stt  thcrosilves  to  remedy.  Tb« 
first  WHS  that  twice  the  netL-ssury  amount  of  materiahi  was  consnmid 
in  its  cfinBtinetion.  'I'he  Bccond,  that  the  mode  of  lighting  by  a  hole 
idmitted  the  rain  and  the  enow,  was  muxt 
'ution  iif  glaPS.  I'he  tliird,  that  a  simply 
lining  and  inconvenient,  A  fourth,  that 
kiixUy,  by  any  contri^■ance,  bo  made  to  fit 
on  to  iiuy  other  buildings  or  apart- 
ments. 

In  the  Minerva  Medica  (wood- 
cut No.  219)  great  efforts  were 
made  but  not  quite  enccessfnlly,  to 
remedy  these  defects.  The  build- 
ing would  not  fit  on  to  any  others, 
and,  though  an  improvement  on 
the  design  of  the  I'aathoon,  wus 
still  far  from  perfect. 

The  first  Bt«p  the  Byzantinoi 

made  was  to  enclose  the  circle  in 

ft  wiuarp,  as  at  a  (woodcut  No.  841),  and  then  to  insert  a  great  niche 

in  4;ach  of  the  angUs.     By  this  means,  the  thickness  of  the  outer  walls 

wan  very  cousidonibly  ittlui'C*!,  ami  the  whole  square  was  praotkallj- 
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utilized.  A  Becond  step  was  to  cut  away  as  much  as  poessible 
of  tho  outer  wall,  leaving  only  what  waa  requisite  to  support  the 
donip,  and  enclosing  the  whole  in  an  octiigon,  as  at  n,  or  a  square, 
as  at  c.  \\hen  this  was  done,  it  is  evident  ihat  a  church  of  any 
required  dimensions  could  be  constructwl  without  serious  effort, 
and  great  variety  of  perspective  obtiiinud  withoiit  affectation.  The 
octagonal  aiTangemcut  in  the  last  woodcut 
was  that  adopted  at  St.  Vitale  at  Itavcnna  ; 
the  s<iuare,  that  which  produced  the  church 
of  SS.  SiTgius  and  Bacchus  at  Constantinople. 
So  long  as  tho  octagonal  arrangement  n-as 
adhered  to,  no  difiiculty  of  constniction 
occurred  ;  the  differenco  between  tho  circle 
and  octagon,  represented  by  the  shaded 
parts  al  a  in  tho  diagi'am  (woodcut  No.  842). 
in  so  small,  that  it  is  easily  got  over  in  con- 
struction, but  such  a  polygon  has  many  of 
the  architoctural  defects  of  the  circle,  and  "  "  liimi™; 
the  triiimph  of  the  Ityzantino  architects  was 

complete,  when,  by  tho  introduction  of  ix'ndentives— represented  by 
the  shaded  parts  at  n  (woodcut  No.  842),  they  were  enabled  to  place 
the  circular  dome  on  a  square  apartment. 

Constructively  it  would  probably  have  been  easier  to  roof  the  space 
by  an  intcisectiug 
vault.  Even  if  of  100 
or  1,W  ft.  span,  it 
coidd  without  diffi- 
culty have  Ix'cu  efiect- 
cd  by  the  arrangement 
shewn  in  ibe  annexed 
diagram  (woodcut  No. 
843). 

The  difference  be- 
tween tho  intersect- 
ing vault  and  the 
dome,  as  applied  in 
this  instance,  is  per- 
haps the  most  striking 
contrast  the  history 
of  architecture  affords, 
between  mechanical 
and  ornamental  con-      ""■  "'*™"?i!^"§-Aj^h'^™',':"'' "^ 

struction.      Both   are 

cnpable  of  lieing  ornamented  to  the  same  e^itc^lt,  and  in  the  same 
!T;    but   the  difference  of  form  rendered  the  ciiciilar   dome  a 
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boaiiliful  oliject  in  itself,  wholly  irroHpcctive  of  ornament,  while  nothing 
in  tho  nrc'hitcct'H  repertory  could  redeem  the  mechanical  harshness  of 
a  Kiiit;k'  vault,  when  applied  on  the  scale  requisite  to  roof  an  apnrt< 
meiit  of  any  considerable  dimengions.  Altc^ther,  the  effect  would 
have  bf*^n  architecturally  so  infinitely  inferior,  that  we  cannot  but 
feel  grateful  to  the  Ityzantines  that  they  perecTered  in  spite  of  all 
mechanical  temptations  till  they  reached  the  wonderful  porfectiun  of 
tlie  dome  (if  .Sta.  S(>)i)iiu. 

Among  the  earliest  domical  churches  found  in  the  East,  is  that  of 


St.  Gcni,'.'  at  '111. 


It  is,  «lso  [wrhaps,  the  finest  example 
of  its  class,  belouging  strictly  to  tliat  gr^up 
which  has  liccn  designated  above  an  the  Eastern 
Iti'iiianesque. 

As  will  be  seen  from  tho  plan,  it  is  a  cir< 

citlar  apartment,  70  ft,  in  diameter,  aurrunnded 

liy  walls  2fl  ft.  in  thickness,  into  which  are  cut 

Ki'ven  great  niclioK ;  two  apparently  serving  aa 

enti-aiices,  opposite  one  of  which  is  a  bcma  or 

presbytery    of    considerable    importance    and 

piirely  Christian  form.      Tho  dome   U  hemi- 

s])liericjtl,  pierced   at  its  base  by  eight  sani- 

eii'ciilar  lunettes,  and  externally  covered  snd 

•^'■i-  coiieeakil  by  a  wooden  roo£     This  form  <d  roof 

is  first  found  in  the  West  at  Kooera  dei  Pagani 

the  dome  there  is  only  half  the  diameter  of  this  one. 

■Ill  form  and  construction.    The  dome  of  St,  George's 

1>ralioIl^4,  which  are  among  the  oarlleHt  as  well  as 

luisiiiui  mosfties  in  existence.'    The  nrchitectnre 


(-oi.iii^  in  T<ii<T  aiul  rullui's  beautiful  Bock  on  Bjmd- 
all  Ui,'  ii.irtiruluvrt!ntMins  this  rlinnli  are  tikML 
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presented  in  them  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  that  in  the  Pom- 
peiian  frcecos,  which  the  Jacobeean  Aooa  to  claaeical  architecture,  and, 
mixed  with  Christian  symbols  and  representations  of  Christian  saiute, 
makes  \vp  a  most  interesting  example  of  early  Cliristian  decoration. 


of  th 


It  I     t     t^i  n  1  cat  oni4 e 

1  ca    1     fi     1      A\     a      saf    lo 
wa  t  llj  (1      t    n     f     CL     tan  1 

age     f  r       t  nt  If         ash  th 

400  as  an  app         n  t     lat  1    11  j     I 

not  err  fji  any  greiit  extent,  though  (he  reul 
date  may  be  somewhat  liitcr. 

How  early  a  true  Byzatilino  furm  of  ar- 
rangement may  have  been  introduced,  wc 
have  no  niennK  of  knowing;  but  an  early  an 
the  year  285 -according  to  Do  Vogue— wo 
liarea  little  chapel  at  Kalybe  (in  Syria),  which  eontaint 
ment«  of  the  new  style.  It  in  square  iti  plan,  with  a  c: 
its  centre  for  a  root     The  wing  walls,  which  extend  tho  facade, 
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cnrioUH,  but  not  KJDgiiUr.    One  other  example,  at  least,  is  found  in  the 
Haiiran,  at  Cha^n,  and  there  may  be  many  more. 


Still,  in  the  llaurati  tliey  nuver  seem  quite  to  liave  fiiilen  into  the 
tnie  I'j-ziiiLtino  «yBtom  of  constructinii,  but  preferred  one  less  mrchani- 
oally  difficult,  even  at  (ho  oxjtenso  of  crowding  the  floor  with  piers, 
In  the  ohureli  at  Ezra,  for  instance,  the  internal  octagon  is  reduced 

to   a  figure    of  nixteen   kicIcs, 
before  it  in  iittenipt^-il  to  put 

and  all  thought 
of  beauty  of 
eirher  in- 
ternally, isalian- 
doned  in  oi-der  .' 
«<».  iiiin<'fCii>nvri  to  obtain  mcelia- 
Sii.niwfi.u.nn.   iiifal  etability^ 

altbougli  the  dome  is  under  20  ft.  in  diameter. 
As  the  date  of  this  churuh  ia  perfectly  aRCortained  (510)  it  forma 
a  curious   landmark    in    the   style  just  anterior  to  the  great  efibrta 
■f  ustiniun  was  about  to  make,  and  which  forced  it  so  suddenly  into  its 
greatest,  though  a  short-liTed,  degree  of  perfection. 


■I  Cm.    Scale  (0 


As  lieforc  mentioned,  all  (ho  churches  of  the  capital  irhich  were 
erected  before  the  ago  of  JiiKtinian,  have  porishod,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  that  of  St.  John  Studios  mentioned  above  (page  294).     This 
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may  in  part  bo  owing  to  the  hurried  manner  in  which  they  were  con- 
etmctcd,  and  the  groat  quantity  of  wood  consequently  employed, 
which  might  have  risked  their  deatnictiou  anywhere.  It  is,  however, 
the  case  that  Byzantium  poseei«ed  every  conceivable  title  to  be  chosen 
as  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  except  the  possession  of  a  gooil  huilding- 
wfone,  or  even  apparently  any  Buitahle  matorial  for  making  good 
bricks.  Wood  seems  in  all  times  to  hiive  been  the  material  most 
readily  obtained  and  most  extensively  nsed  for  building  purposes,  and 
hence  the  continual  recurrence  of  fires,  fi^om  before  the  time  of  Jus- 
tiniiin  down  to  tho  present  day.  That  monarch  was  the  first  who 
fiiirly  met  tho  difficulty ;  the  two  churches  erected  during  his  reign 
which  now  exist,  are  constructed  wholly  without  wood  or  combustible 
materials  of  any  sort— and  hence  their  preservation. 

The  earliest  of  those  two,  popiilaily  known  as  the  "  Kutclnik  Agia 
yophiii,"  or  lesser  Sta.  Sopliia,  was  originally  a  double  churcli,  or  more 
pnij>er]y  speaking,  two  churches  placed  side  by  side,  precisely  in  tho 
same  maiinor  as  tho  two  at  Kelat  Seinun  (woodcut  Ko.  8-W).  The 
basilica,  was  dedicated  to  the  AjHwtles  Peter  and  I'aul ;  the  domical 
church,  appropriately,    to    tho    Jlartyi-s   Sergiua    and    liiicchus.     The 


^ .     > :  I 


fonuor  has  entiix-Ij'  disappeared,  from  which  1  would  infer  that  it  was  ' 
constructed  willi  pillai-s  and  a  wiKwlen  loof.'  Tlie  latter  rcmaina  very 
nearly  intact.  The  frescon  and  mosaics  have,  indeed,  disappeared  from 
the  body  of  the  church,  hidden,  it  is  to  ho  hoped,  under  tho  mass 
of  white  which  covers  its  walls— in  the  luirthex  they  can  still  be 
distinguinhed. 

The  existing  church  iw  nearly  square  in  pLin,  being  109  ft  by  92  over 
all,  exclusive  of  the  apse,  and  covering  only  about  1 0,000  sr^.  ft.  J  t  has 
coubequcntly  no  pretensions  to  magnificence  on  the  score  of  dimensions, 
but  in  singularly  elegant  in  design  and  proportion.  Intorniilly,  tho 
arrangement  of  tlie  piers  of  the  dome,  of  tho  galleries,  and  of  the  pillars 


'  A  rcHt«ialic)ii  of  the  i-liurcli  from  Pro-  |  cliristlielic  Baukunst.'  pis.  iii 
ropius'  di'scTiptiDii. '  Dc  iEilifiL'iu,'  lib.  i.  xxxiii.  I  lUffrr;  but  tlic  diila  a 
ch.  IT.,  will  be  fnund  in  HiiliSdIi,  'Alt-  |  insufficient. 
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whicli  £np]Kirt  ifaem.  nrc  almost  identiral  irith  thoee  of  St.  Yitale  at 
RaTenna.  but  the  proportions  of  tlie  EIa«lem  example  are  better,  being 
6fi  ft.  in  heigiht  hr  o2  in  diameter,  while  the  other,  with  the  eame  dia- 
meter, is  nL'>irly  20  ft.  liigber.  and  cv'nse^jnentl;  too  ta'l  to  be  pleasing. 
The  gT*Ml  difference.  howcTor,  is,  that  while  St.  Yitale  is  enclosed  in 
an  octagon.  St.  Sergins  iit  in  a  ninarc ;  which  giTes  the  latter  an 
immeuM.-  advaiiiitge  over  itx  riv^i!.  not  only  in  effect  bnt  also  in 
sceommoda  lion. 


The  dt'tuil^  of  this  <.hunh  are  generallv  well  ilesignoil  for  the 
purp»i>t«  t>.>  wiiich  thev  :ir^'  applied.  There  is  a  certain  reminiecv-nce 
of  clinical  fot'liii^  in  the  nfuldings  and  foliage -in  the  L-ttter. 
howiver,  vt-ry  faint.  The  anliitrave  block  (Xo.  8j;()  had  Ly  this 
tiiuo  itln)>>st  suivrvt.'di.il  the  c-.ijiital.  and  what  whs  once  a  claseical 
ental'Liture  Ktninoil  very  little  of  ite  pristine  form  (Xo.  B^ill.  and 
indei-d  waji  ii.-ioil  c>.>n.>.triii?tivt'ly  only,  for  the  support  I'f «  gallery,  or 
8onie  such  m«-liaiiii.-al  re<piireiu>'Mt.  The  arch  had  entiii?ly  supiTseded 
it  as  an  oni:iniinial  IVatnre  li-iig  In-fore  llie  age  of  Justinian. 


.Alihim^h  the  Imilrlin-r  ju<t  d.seri lied,  and  others  that  might  be 
quottil.  jifiil-iil'ly  cuutain  tltv  pnns  of  all  that  is  fi>nnd  in  Sta. 
Sophia,  thiviiM'  on  so  siiiill  a  M-.ile  that  it  is  startling  to  find  Jux-tiuian 
attemptin<r  iin  ■ditiiv  »■  irr-.iiid.  and  so  <l:iring  in  construction,  withont 
more  fxi»Tiiniv  than  he  jippcars  to  h.ive  obtained.  Indeed  so  eiocp- 
tiotial  d.N-s  this  grcit  striivtnri'  iipjie-.ir.  with  our  prutent  knowledge, 
that  we  nn;.-ht  alm.ist  f,vl  inclined  at  first  siglit  to  look  upon  it  as 
the  iinmwlialo  cr«ition  of  the  imtividiial  gL-nius  of  its  architect,  An- 
themiiLs  ofTliralles;  but  there  i-an  be  little  doubt  that  if  a  greater 
nnniK-r  of  conttinp-iinry  txiimpli^  existed  we  shonld  be  able  to  trace 
hick  every  fwittire  Lif  the  design  to  its  origin.  ITie  scale,  however,  on 
whiili  it  wa.s  e-.irriiHl  ont  was  rtrtainly  original,  and  required  great 
boldnesK  on  the  piirt  of  the  architect  to  venture  upon  such  a  pieev  of 
magnificence.  At  all  events,  the  celebrated  boast  of  its  founder  on 
contemplating   his  finished    work   was   more   than  juatified.      When 
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Justinian  exclaimed  "  I  have  enrpassed  thee,  0  Solomon,"  he  took  an 
exaggerated  view  of  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  did  not  realize  the 
extent  to  which  his  building  excelled  the  Jewish  temple.  The  latter 
was  only  equal  to  a  small  church  with  a  wooden  roof  supported  by 
wooden  posts,  and  covering  some  7200  sq.  ft.  Sta.  Sophia  covers  ten 
times  that  area,  is  built  of  durable  materials  throughout,  and  far  more 
finely  ornamented  than  the  temple  of  the  Jews  ever  could  have  been. 
But  Justinian  did  more  than  accomplish  this  easy  victory.  Neither 
the  Pantheon  nor  any  of  the  vaulted  halls  at  Kome  equal  the  nave  of 
St.  Sophia  in  extent,  or  in  cleverness  of  construction,  or  in  beauty 
of  design.  Nor  was  there  anything  erected  during  the  10  centuries 
which  elapsed  from  the  transference  of  the  capital  to  Byzantium  till 
the  building  of  the  great  mediaeval  cathedrals  which  can  be  compared 
with  it.  Indeed  it  remains  even  now  an  open  question  whether  a 
C*hristian  church  exists  anywhere,  of  any  age,  whose  interior  is  so 
beautiful  as  that  of  this  marvellous  creation  of  old  Byzantine  art. 

The  original  church  of  Sta.  Sophia  which  had  been  erected  by 
Constantino  was,  it  seems,  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Justinian,  a.p.  532,  when  he  determined  to  re-erect  it  on  the  same 
spot  with  more  magnificence  and  with  less  combustible  materials.  So 
rapidly  were  the  works  pushed  forward,  that  in  six  years  it  was 
ready  for  dedication,  a.d.  537.  Twenty  years  afterwards  a  portion  of 
the  dome  fell  down  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake ;  but  this  damage 
was  repaired,  and  the  church  re- dedicated,  503,  in  the  form,  probably 
very  nearly,  in  which  we  now  find  it. 

In  plan  it  closely  approaches  an  exact  square,  being  235  ft.  north 
and  south  by  250  east  and  west,  exclusive  of  the  narthex  and  apse. 
The  narthex  itself  is  a  splendid  hall,  205  ft.  in  length  internally,  by 
26  ft.  wide,  and  two  storeys  in  height.  Beyond  this  there  is  an 
exo-narthex  which  runs  round  the  whole  of  the  outer  court,  but  this 
hardly  seems  to  be  part  of  the  original  design.  Altogether,  the 
buildings  without  this  or  any  adjuncts  which  may  be  after-thoughts, 
covers  about  70,000  sq.  ft.,  or  nearly  the  average  area  of  a  mediaival 
cathedml  of  the  first  class. 

Externally  the  building  (woodcut  No.  856)  possesses  little  archi- 
tectural beauty  beyond  what  is  due  to  its  mass  and  the  varied  outline 
arising  from  the  mechanical  contrivances  necessary  to  resist  the  thrust 
of  its  internal  construction.  1 1  may  be  that,  like  the  early  Christian 
basilicas  at  Rome,  it  was  pui-posely  left  plain,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  external  adornment  of  Heathen  temples,  or  it  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  revet  it  with  marble,  and  add  the  external  ornament  after- 
wards. Before  we  became  acquainted  with  the  ornamented  exteriors  of 
Syrian  churches,  the  former  theory  would  seem  the  more  plausible, 
though  it  can  hardly  now  be  sustained  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the 
second  dedication  only  took  place  the  year  before  Justinian's  death,  and 
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Ifiw  T-xiB  tn  inblfOM  timeR  fot1<>wed.  we  mav  birly  asBome  that  what 
w<-  now  s^(.■^  U  <>aly  an  iiuyimpk-te  deeigu.  A^ttaterer  may  be  tbe  case 
with  rhtr  t:\ierioT.  »11  tbe  mt«nuil  amngem^its  axe  MMnpWte.  antl 
pc-rfict  Tii'ili  from  a  mci.'iiamcal  and  an  artistic  fwint  of  view.  In 
BDch  a  design  att  this,  the  firet  re<|niR«ieut  was  to  obtain  four  perfcctl.y 


Htablo  archos,  on  which  the  dome.  migLt  rpst.  The  great  difficulty  was 
with  tho  two  arches  ninning  transvcrsoly  north  and  south.  These  arc 
as  nearly  an  may  hi-  li)0  ft.  span  and  120  high  to  the  orown,  and  10  ft. 
on  tho  Cicc.  Eacli  of  tln.>m  has  a  niaas  of  masonry  behind  it  for  an 
abutment,  75  ft.  long  hy  2o  ft.  wide,  only  paitially  pietcod  l^  arches 
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on  tho  ground  and  gallery  floor ;  and  as  the  maes  might  have  been 
carried  to  any  height,  it  ought,  if  properly  constmctod,  to  have  sufficed 
for  an  arch  very  much  wider  and  more  heavily  weighted  than  that 
which  it  supports.  Yet  tho  southern  wall  is  considerably  bulged,  and 
thf  whole  of  that  side  thrown  out  of  tho  perpendicular.  This  probably 
was  the  effect  of  the  earthquake  which  caused  tho  fall  of  the  dome  in 
/i.il),  sinci^  no  further  settlement  seems  to  have  taken  place,  Tho  longi- 
tudinal ai-ohes  presented  no  difficulty.  The  diHtanco  between  tho  solid 
liarts  of  tho  piera  was  75  ft,  and  this  was  filled  up  with  a  screoii  wall 
supporting  the  inner  side  of  tho  arch ;  so,  unless  that  was  crushed,  the 
whole  was  iierfcctly  stable.  I'endontivos  between  these  four  arches 
ought  not  to  have  pi-esented  any  difticulties.  It  would,  however,  have 
b.f.-ii   K'ttiT,  from  au  artliitc-etural  ]H>iiit  uf  vk-w.  if  they  hud   been 


carried  further  up  and  forward,  so  us  (n  biing  a  wi.*iglit  inside  the 
dome,  to  counteract  iho  outward  thriLst,  us  Wits  iiftersviirds  so  snc- 
cfKsftiUy  practised  at  Beejaptux-.'  As  it  is,  (he  dome  rests  i-ather  on 
tho  outer  edge  of  tho  system,  without  sufficient  space  for  iibutmont. 
In  it£clf  the  dome  is  very  little  lower  than  a  hemisphere,  being  107  ft. 
across  by  4()  ft.  in  height.  Externiilly,  it  would  have  been  bettor 
if  higher:  for  intemiil  effect  this  is  siiffliieut.  Its  Kisc  is  pierced  by 
fi>rly  small  windows,  so  small  and  so  low  as  not  to  inteifere  in  anyway 
with  the  apimrent  construction,  but  allbrding  an  ample  supply  of  light 
—  in  that  climate  at  least— to  render  every  part  of  the  dome  bright 
and  cheerful. 

Beyond  tho  great  dome,  cast  and  west,  are  two  semi-domes  of  a 
diameter  equal  to  that  of  tho  great  dome,  and  these  aiv  again  cut  info 
by  two  smaller  domes,  so  that  tho  building,  instead  of  being  a  Greek 
cro«s,  as  usually  asserted,  is  only  TOO  ft.  across  in  thecentroand  125  ft. 


iej  btluw,  ill  cliu|)k'r  un  Imiiiiii  Bwaciiiiic  Architecture. 
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wide  Txsyond  the  central  space  each  way.  There  is  a  little  awkward- 
ness in  the  way  in  which  tlie  amallcr  semi-ilomes  cut  into  the  latter, 
and  the  three  windows  of  the  latter  are  unconnected  with  any  other 
part  of  the  design,  which  is  uiipleasing,  but  might  easily  be  remedied 
in  a  second  attempt.  These  very  irregulariticK,  however,  give  a  variety 
and  appropriateness  to  the  design  which  has  probably  never  been  sur- 
poiised.  A  single  dome  of  the  area  of  the  central  and  two  semi-domea, 
would  not  have  appeared  nearly  so  lai^e,  and  wonld  have  overpowered 
everything  else  in  the  building.     As  it  is,  the  cyo  wanders  upwards 


of  Sla,  Sophia, 


from  the  large  arcades  of  the  ground  floor  to  the  smaller  arches  of  the 
galleries,  and  thouce  to  the  smaller  semi-domes.  These  lead  the  eye  on 
to  the  lai^r,  and  the  whole  culminates  in  the  great  central  roof. 
Nothing,  probably,  so  artistic  has  been  done  on  the  same  scale  before 
or  since.     In  these  arrangements  Sta.  Sophia  seems  to  stand  alone. 

If,  however,  the  proportions  of  this  church  are  admirable,  tlie  de- 
tails are  equally  so.  All  the  pillars  are  of  porphyry,  verd  antique,  or 
marbles  of  the  most  precious  kinds.  The  capitals  are  among  the  most 
admirable  specimens  of  the  style.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
governing  line  of  a  classical  Corinthian  capital  is  a  hollow  curve,  to 
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wliii-h  anmtlnis-k'aves  or  other  projtx;tiiig  omaments  veie  applied. 
M'hcn  tlic  ctilumnii  were  cloee  t(^>ther,  and  had  only  a  beam  to  snp- 
ixtrt,  tliis  firm  of  capital  u'as  suEScient;  bat  when  employed  tocarrj' 
the  connri'iiL'tivo  archc-H  uf  the  fabric  its  weakness  became  instantly 

apparent-      Long     before     Jodtinian'g 

time,  the  tendener  became  apparent  to 
roverKC  the  curve  and  to  incise  the  oma- 
I  uient.     In  Sta.  Sophia  the  transition  is 
complete :  the  otpitals  ore  as  fuU  as  ele- 
ice  would  allow,  and  all  the  sai^Kw 
are  flat,  with  ornaments    relit-ved   by- 
incision.     In  the  liiwer  titT  of  arches 
(woodcut  No.  85^)  this  is  bc*hlly  an.l 
iK-iiutirully  done,  the  marble  being  Ivft 
to  tell  its  own  story.    In  the  npper  tier, 
further  removed  from  the  eye,  the  inter- 
stices are  filli-d  in  with  black  marble. 
HO  as  to  ensure  the  desin-d  efluct, 
p^iii'iii-ii!  All  the  flat  Buriacos  arw  cvvored  with 

a  mosaic  of  uuirble  slabs  of  the  most 
vjiii-.!  jKittirns  iind  hciintiful  colours;  tho  domes,  roofs,  and  curved 
MiilJi'i's,  Willi  ;i  ^iM-pwuuUd  mosaic  relieved  by  figures  or  arehitectural 
d.'vi.-i'.s.  'I'hi.iij;!!  iiiiK-li  of  the  mosaic  is  now  concealed,  enough  ts  Wft 
til  iii.iliji-  ll]i>  (Hti-t  .)f  tlie  whole  to  be  judgc-d  of,  and  it  wrtainly  is 
Wl^ucl.■l^illl^  (jiiiinl  iiiid  pk-iujiiig.  Tlie  one  thing  wanting  is  pikintid 
f;liis.s.  Iik<-  ijiat  wliii.'li  ;idunis  tlie  ])<.>mc  of  tho  Hock  at  Jenii^ilem.  to 
rcinli'i-  this  liiiikliiig  as  .snlemuly  imprensive  as  it  is  overpoweringly 
lKf.iiiirul. 

St;i.  Siij'liin  is  ho  essentially  diflerent  from  the  greater  number  of 
(-liiuthi'i.,    thiit    it    is   L'xtivmoly   difficult   to   inetitute    a    comparison 
\\ith  repii-d  to  o.-ctemal  effect,  few  Gothic  cathedrals 
f.xcil  ii  :  but  nlictln-r  by  accident  or  by  the  iiiheivut  nece*aity 
stvli'  is  liy  liu  mviiiis  so  dear.     In  so  fur  as  the  interior  is  con- 
,  no  (lotliic  urchilwi  fvcr  rose  to  the  conception  of  a  hall  100  ft, 
'25'i  ft.  in  ti;ngtli,  am!   ISO  ft.  high,  and  none  ever  disposed 
lart   more   iirtistically  to  obtain  the  effect    he  desired  to  pro- 
Wlioi-c  the  llyz:intine  iiruhitect  might  have  profited  fiwm  the 
■nitr  of  liis  (ioiliic  brother  is  in  the  use  of  mouldings.     The 
I'l^ct  ill  tile  (liroialiim  of  Stii.  Sophia  is  tliat  it  depends  too  much 
iiir.     It  would  havo  I)ecn  better  if  the  pier-arches,  the  window- 
,  and  the  htring- courses  generally  had  been  more  stroi^Iy  acocn- 
luatvil  liy  moiiMiug  and  ]>anelUngs,  but  this  is  a  slight  defect  among 


K-iwui  Ih.. 


of    till' 


ny  KfiuticH. 
ciim[KiriK"ii  with  the 
■esullH    I'liuully  i'uvou 


great  licnaiseanco  cathedt&ls  is  more  eoicy, 
■ably  t(i  the  liyznntino  example.     Twi>  of 
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theiie  domes  are  larger— St.  Peter's  at  Rome  and  Sta.  Maria  at  Florenee 
being  each  126  ft. — St.  I'aiil'K,  London,  is  within  a  foot  of  tlie  same 
diameter  (108);  all  tho  rest  are  Bmaller,'  This,  however,  is  of  loss 
consequence  than  the  fact  that  thoy  are  all  adjuncts  to  the  design 
of  the  church.  None  of  them  are  integral  or  supported  by  the  rest  of 
the  design,  and  all  tend  to  dwarf  tlio  buildings  they  are  attached 
to,  rather  tliiin  to  heighten  thu  general  eflect.  With  scarcely  an 
exception  al«o  all  the  Henaissanco  catliodrals  employ  internally  great 
sprawling  pillars  and  pilasters,  designed  for  external  use  by  the 
Uomans,  whicli  not  only  diminish  tlie  apparent  size  of  the  huikling  but 
produce  an  effect  of  unreality  and  sliam  utterly  fiital  to  true  art. 

In  fiict,  turn  it  as  we  will,  and  compare  it  as  wo  may  with  any 
other  buildings  of  its  class,  tho  verdict  seems  iuevibible — that  Sta. 
Sophia— (internally  at  least— for  wc  may  omit  tho  eonsidei'atioji  of  the 
exterior,  us  unlinished)  is  the  most  jMirfect  and  most  beitutiful  church 
which  has  yet  been  erected  by  any  Chiisliim  iwople.  When  its  furni- 
ture was  etimplete  the  verdict  would  have  been  still  more  strongly  in 
its  favour;  but  tbiit  lias  so  generally  been  deslrdyeJ  or  removed  in  all 
buildings,  that  our  remarks  have  been  throughout  ciuifiucd  lo  what  is 
purely  architectural  in  tho  works  described  in  these  pages. 

DOJIESTIC  ARCdlTKCTlp'Hi:. 

^Vheii  the  Count  De  VogiiO's  book  is  complete  we  shall  probably  be 
in  a  position  (o  realise  the  civil  and  domestic  architectui-e  of  Syria  in 
the  .-ith  and  lltli 
centurira  with  a 
completeness  that, 
a  very  sh<irt  lime 
ago,  would  have 
been  thought  im- 
pOKsible.  Owing 
to  the  fact  thai 
every  jiart  of  the 
buildings  in  the  '•"'■  ""■'-''-"-ni.™.  .i  iii:.>ai.  ¥,.-n,i:vus26.  .■kai.wii.i- i  lu. 
Ifauran  was  in  stene,  and  that  they  were  suddenly  deserted  on  the 
Mahometan  conquest,  never,  apparently,  to  be  reoccupicd,  many  of  tho 
houses  remain  perfectly  entire  to  tho  present  day,  and  in  Noi-them 
Syria  only  the  roofs  are  gone. 

These  buildings  are  so  numerous  and  so  interesting  that  on  some 
future  occasion  it  may  be  worth  while  to  illustrate  them  more  fully. 

I  The  Kenaissonce  dome  wliicb  fila  beat  I  for  tlic  pIncP,  nor  prnlinbly  nt  all  liltu  it. 
to  the  cbarob  on  whirb  it  is  placed  it  IJiat  All  the  otln'r,i  wtro  enacted  bb  desigiioil 
of  Sta.  Maria  at  Florence  ;  but,  blrungo  to  bj  tbe  BrehitcPtH  wbo  built  tho  olinrohca, 
tay,  it  IB  uoitlicr  thu  one  originully  designed  I  and  none  fit  bo  welt. 

TOL.  11.  Y 
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At  prceont  one  csnmpio  must  Gufficu  to  explain  the  class  of  hoiues. 
Gtnerallj-  they  seem  to  h:ive  been  two  storeys  io  height,  adorned 
■with  veniiidtiiiB  Ktipportud  \>y  stone  colmnns,  the  upper  having  a  tolid 
ecrven-fi-ni-f  of  stoni'  altout  3  ft.  G  in.  high,  iiitt-ndud  apparently  as 
much  to  secure  privacy  to  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the  house  as 
protection  ag.iinst  filling  out.  In  some  instances  the  lower  storey  is 
twice  the  huight  of  the  upper,  and  contained  the  state  apartments  of 
the  house.  In  others,  as  in  that  at  Kitudi  (woodcut  No.  8tJ0)  it  sc«ms 
to  have  Iwtu  intended  for  the  offices. 

In  some  instances  one  is  startled  to  find  details  which  we  arc  accos- 

toHK-d  to  associate  with  much  more  modem  dates ;  as,  for  iustancc.  this 

window  (wooilcut  No.  801),  from  the  palaco  at  C'hagga,  which  there 

secma  no  reason  whatever  for  doubting 

—-..;*- ^;-  -J   '  ■  -r  ^  Iwlongs  to  tho  3rd  century — anterior  to 

the  time  of  Constantine  I    It  looks  more 

~r#~^M^H^^y't-^^      like  tho  vagary  of  a  French  architect  of 

I  '■^^^^^H'Sfi  I  ,■  J,  I      ''**^  "S^  "^  Francis  I. 

- ']  i^si^^BI  t     rp-  llie  Bcpulchral  remains  of  Syria,  both 

r^^B^^^y ¥ ti^ ■  !fe '    structural    and    rock-cnt,    seem   nesrly 

■^^^^^         '"**"       as   numerous   as   the  dwellings  of  the 

living,  and  are  full  of  interest,  not  only 

from  tlicir  fretiuently  bearing  dates,  hat 

from    their    presenting    new    types   of 

tombs,  or  old  types  in  such  new  forms 

as  Kwircfly  to   be    recognisable.     Till, 

however,  the  illustrations  are  accompa- 


,.,lby. 


cxpIiiiLatory  test  it  is  scjircely  safe  to  say  much  about  theui. 


\\  ith  our  present  limits  it  in  only  jx^efible  to  characterize  generally 
the  main  fontiires  of  the  Byzantine  style,  aiid  to  indicate  the  sources 
from  which  further  infcinnntion  may  be  obtained.  In  the  pi-eeeot  in- 
stance it  (N  KotisfHctiiry  to  find  that  ample  materials  now  eiist  fttr 
filling  Hpnfiiimi'wurk  which  teu  years  ago  was  almost  entirely  a  blank. 
Any  one  «ho  will  masli  r  the  works  of  Do  Vogil^,  or  Tcxier,  or  Sal- 
KcnVrg,  and  olhiT  minor  publiL-atifins,  may  easily  acquire  a  fi»ir  know- 
ledge of  llif  oldci'  ISyzantinc  style  of  architecture.  Once  it  is  gnwped 
it  will  pnil);ilily  be  acknowledged  that  there  aro  few  more  interesting 
i.-h:ii>ti.'vs  than  that  which  e^fplains  how  a  perfect  Christian  Church  like 
that  of  Sta.  ISojihia  was  elaborated  out  of  the  classical  edifices  of  ancient 
liiimc.  It  will  ulso  probably  be  found  that  there  are  few  more  instmc- 
tive  lessons  lu  bu  leaiiit  from  thu  study  of  ai'chitcctural  historj'  thau 
the  tracing  of  the  various  contrivances  which  were  so  earnestly  em- 
ployed, during  the  two  liist  ienluries  of  Christian  supremacy,  in 
atliiiiiing  this  n.'Milt. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 
NEO-BYZANTINE  STYLE. 


Santa  Soi'HIa  at  ConBtantinople  waa  not  only  tho  gi-aiideet  and  most 
perfect  creation  of  the  old  school  of  Byzantine  art,  but  it  was  also  the 
last  It  Kcems  an  if  tlio  creative  power  of  tho  empire  had  eshausttd 
itself  in  that  great  effort,  and  for  long  after  it,  tho  history  is  a  Mank, 
\Ve  always  knew  that  the  Iwo  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the 
ages  of  Constantine  and  Justinian  were  ages  of  great  architectural 
activity.  We  knew  that  hundreds,  it  may  ho  thousands,  of  churches 
were  erected  during  that  iteriod.  It  might  have  been  that  they  had 
all  perished,  and  tliat  thus  tho  thread  ef  the  narrative  was  lost.  For- 
tunately, wo  have  discovered  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  we  can  now 
trace  almost  all  tlio  steps  by  which  the  qua  si -classical  Dome  of  tho 
Bock  at  Jerusalem  was  converted  into  the  perfect  Byzantine  church  at 
Constantinople,  With  tho  two  subsequent  centuries,  however,  tho  case 
seems  widely  difForent.  Shortly  after  Justinian's  death,  the  troubles 
of  the  Empire,  the  I'ersian  wars  of  Heraclius,  and,  more  than  eitlier, 
tho  rise  of  the  Mahometan  power  in  the  East,  and  of  the  lloman 
pontificate  under  Gri^ory  the  Great  ii 
disturb  and  depress  the  Byzan- 
tine kingdom  as  to  leave  little 
leisure  and  less  means  for  the 
exercise  of  architectural  magni- 
ficence. It  is  therefore  hardlj' 
probable  that  we  shall  ever  be  in 
a  position  to  illustrate  the  Tth 
and  8th  centuries  as  we  now 
know  wo  can  the  5th  and  Oth. 
Still,  building  must  have  gone  on, 
because  when  we  again  meet  the 
style,  it  is  changed.  One  of  the 
▼ery  earliest  churches  of  the  new 
school  is  that  of  Sta.  Irene  at  Constantinople,  rebuilt  as  we  now  find  it 
by  Leo  the  Isaurian  (a.d,  718-740).     It  differs  in  several  essential 
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pirticnlars  from  the  old  style,  and  contains  the  germ  of  mnch  that  we 
find  fre<|uently  repeated.  The  change  is  not  so  great  as  might  have 
taken  place  in  two  centuries  of  building  activity,  bnt  it  is  consider- 
able. In  this  church  we  find,  apparently  for  the  first  time  in  a  com- 
plete form,  the  new  mode  of  introducing  the  light  to  the  dome  thi-ongh 
a  peri>endicular  drum,  which  afterwards  became  so  universal  that  it 
sen'os  to  fix  tlie  ago  of  a  building  in  the  East  with  almost  as  much 
certainty  as  the  presence  of  a  ix)inted  arch  does  that  of  a  building 
in  the  W'tst.  As  this  invention  is  so  important,  it  may  be  well  to 
reeajntulate  the  steps  by  which  it  was  arrived  at. 

The  oldest   mode    of  lighting   a   dome   is   practised  in  the  Pan- 
theon (woodcut  No.  188),  by  simply  leaving  out  the  central  portion. 
Artistii^illy  and  mechiinically  nothing  could  be  better,  but  before  the 
invention  of  glass   it  was   intolerably  inconvenient  whenever   much 
nun  or  snow  fell.     A  change  therefore  was  necessary,  and  it  is  found 
in  the  tomb  or  temple  of  Marcellus,  built  during  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantino on  the  Via  Prenostina  at  Rome.     It  consists  simply  of  boring 
four  oiiruliir  holes  through  the  dome  a  little  above  its  springing.    The 
ni'xt  stoi>  ^^  ^^^'^^^^  *^^  Thesj?aloiiica  in  the  church  of  St*  George  (woodcut 
No.  845").     There  eight  semi-circular  limettes  are  pierced  in  the  dome, 
at  its  springing,  and  answer  the  purpose  very  perfectly.     The  system 
culininatod   in  Sta.   Sophia,  where  forty  windows   introduce   a   flood 
i»f  light  without  its  evur  falling  on  the  eyes  of  the  spectator.     After 
this  it  stHin^  to  liavo  Ivon  cimsidored  desirable  not  to  break  the  hemi- 
sphrro  i  f  tlu'  dome,  but  Xo  place  the  windows  in  a  perpendicular  circular 
rim  of  masonrv  -oalliil  the  dnmi — imd  to  intrixluce  the  light  always 
throuirh   that.     Kxtornallv  there  can  bo  no  doubt  but  that  this  was 
an  inii»roviiin  TU  :   it  jr^^vo  height  and  dignity  to  the  dome  in  small 
churohos,  wluu",  witliout  tliis  elevation,  the  feature  would  have  iK-en 
h»>t.     Internally,  howwor,  the  advantage  is  problematical:  the  sepa- 
ration I'f  the  iVuw  tVoni  its  i»ondontivos  destroveil  the  oontinuitv  of  the 
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roof,  and  intriHluixtl  the  stiltt\l  eftiM^t  st>  i.»biectionable  in  Renaissance 
di^uos.  In  the  No* ^l\vz;in tine  ohurches  the  dome  became  practically  a 
skylight  on  the  nv^f,  the  drmn  inore;i5ing  in  height  and  the  dome 
diminishing  in  dignity  as  the  stylo  prt^cssoil.  As  all  the  chun-hcs 
aiv  snull,  the  foatuiv  is  unobjivtionablo :  but  in  krger  edifices  it  would 
have  Uvn  found  difficult  to  construct  it,  and  the  artistic  result  would 
hardly  have  U-on  pleasing,  even  had  this  difiiculty  been  got  over.  Be 
this  as  it  mav,  its  value  as  a  ehnmometric  Lindmark  is  undoubted. 

As  a  rule  it  may  generally  Iv  asserted  that,  in  all  Christian  domes 
1  rcvtt^l  during  the  old  P>yziUitino  j>eriod,  the  light  is  introducied  by 
.  jKiiings  in  the  dome  itself.  After  that  time,  the  light  is  as  genemlly 
admit  toil  thix'ugh  windows  in  the  dnim.  the  dome  itself  being  only  in 
iho  n»iv«it  |H»NsibU-  instances  cut  inti». 
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If  those  views  aro  correct  the  church  of  st  Clement  at  Ancvra  is 
a  tranditional  specimen  subsequent  tg  Sta  bophia  bccanse  the  dome 
ia    raised  timidly    (woodcut  No 

803)  on  11  low  dnim  piercwl  with  ^ '_J^ 

fuiir  small  windo^N  hut  it  is 
anterior  to  Sta.  Irene  because  the 
dome  is  still  pierced  with  eight 
larger  windows,  after  tlio  man 
ncr  of  Sta  Sophia  and  the  older 
churches.  All  the  dutailM  of  its 
arcliitecturc,  in  so  far  as   tho> 

can  bo  made  out    bear  out  this  1  1         7        *        T "*^ 

description.      The^    aic    further 

removed  from  the  classical  tj  pe  than  the  cliurcboa  of  Justinian  and 
the  whole  plan  (woodcut No  8t)4)  is  more  thit  which  the  GrcLlc  church 
afterwards  took  than  anj  of  the  oarl>  churches  sliew. 
I  ts  greatest  defect-^thongh  the  one  most  generally  in- 
herent in  the  style^is  in  its  dimensions  !t  is  only  G4 
ft.  long,  over  all  extornalh,  b)  58  ft  wide.  Yet  tliiN 
is  a  fair  average  size  of  a  Greek  chnich  of  that  age.        ^,   ainrehofst.cii?- 

Another  church,  vcr>  similar,  ii  found  .it  Myra,  .s.-ll'j'lij'u'ft  to™'in 
dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  It  exceeds  that  of  St. 
Clement  in  size,  and  has  a  double  narthex  considerably  larger  in 
proportion,  but  so  mined  that  it  is  ditlicult  to  make  out  its  plan,  or  to 
ascertain  whether  it  is  a  part  of  the  original  structure,  or  a  subsequent 
addition.  The  cupola  is  raioed  on  a  dnim,  and  altt^ether  the  church 
has  the  appearance  of  being  much  more  modem  than  that  at  Ancyra. 

A  third  church  of  (he  same  class,  and  better  preserved,  is  found  at 
Trabala  in  Lycia,  It  is  of  the  same  type  as  St.  Clement,  and  similar 
in  its  arrangements  to  Sta.  Sophia,  except  in 
the  omission  of  the  scmi-domca.  which  seem 
never  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  provinces, 
and  indeed  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
metropolitan  church.  Notwithstanding  the 
beauty  of  that  feature,  it  appears  to  have 
remained  dormant  till  revived  by  the  Tui-ks 
in  Constantinople,  and  tbcic  alone. 

In  this  example  there  aro  two  detached 
octagonal  buildings,  either  tombs  or  sacris- 
ties ;  a  fonn  which,  except  in  largo  detached 
buildings,  does  not  seem  to  Imve  been  so  c 
after  the  time  of  Justinian. 

Itctuming  to  the  capital,  we  find  one  other  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  tho   Nco-Bjzantino   style   in    the   attempt    to  allow    the   external 
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■-.-.■e-.  A  r  ■  f  ;- f-.l:  :■.  ;t  •  m  -  ■.riTi&s- s...  tefep  vff  tine  r»La.  Ii  mar 
K-  :„rv  7  '.-^^  »J::i:v-  *■-'•- ihur  ™  itn  =.«ieml» •:f  wtieh  h  k  ooa- 
jtrr^.'.T'Mi  .  r-T  v.'  l;.»£-  :z.-^  jiir:  -if  ^a.i  Ki?r  ^i^cnz.  uk'l  the  omtnl 
I'.iTL'r, ->;.:.- ^  ::-.'r5:Lit  :  5eT>if  Uie  er^.  cts^dcs  ^>:4in^  r^kk  and 
jit.rji'Ar.;;.;:.  A  ;■  '-.'.f.-l  ir-:i.w:-::!i  iT-ilie  eviL  1-ni  a  i«T^erse  or -ngn 
"irvv  !:•  j-'tV.-.J"  -':.-    l:-*:  il-^afir.z.     la  iii&  Xe»-Bji»nrii»e  agt.  L.>w- 

a/v TV-rii--!  v.- h.  li  i-  ■:- LiHivii  in  ibv  Ea*i.  ^ifj^ciaUv  at  Cooftand- 
ri'-jJv  ..;;■!  at  V-yJ*  la  Si.  Maris  aiiJ  tlj^wiiere  ii  hcoaiae  *o 
laLTjIliar  4  fin^  TJ-.l  Ji  -^i*  (v-f>>i  hn-l  .>;ii7ii;ceJ  Inr  li-?  Rt-oaifSBiioe 

<ti:-  ■  f  i}.-  l'->t  illn.-nari' ns  of  iLftse  peculiariiios  U  the  dinni 
•  ■f  >I'ii-  T-'-  K  r*^  a:  '-Miiiiiiiincjk-.  ni'W  wuveniJ  ini'>  a  misqne 
and  callM  Kahlra  Jamiwi 
The  older  pan  of  it  seenu 
U.  belong  to  the  1 1  th  een- 
rnry,  tbt;  ade-aialea  to  the 
1 2th.  and  iboogh  snail  it 
illiuarat«e  the  Ktyle  per- 
fMlIr.  The  porch  coDfiiEls 
■  ■f  five  arrhes  covered  Tritli 
an  iuteniecting  -ranlt,  vis- 
l>le  both  externallj  and 
internally.    The  twv  last 

■■'.■.   ^      ..k:-,     1 -^-.l,:,..?.     N..,-^!  IwTS      81*       COT«TI?d      With 

«-npolafi  which  rtill  retain 
llj'ir  iu< isiiir-.  hit- ni.iUv.  aud  ihow  i-f  Miipilar  beanlr  and  brilliancT, 
ihiptii.:}!.  ■iw-inz  t.i  tliv  I'-nKtraotire  def«iSMf  the  intennediale  parts,  the 
«-.i  ll.l^  K-uktil  ilimiijih.  ami  i\u.-  moNiics  have  moetly  pe^ed  oC  Bx- 
K-ninlly  thv  fr>-ui  is  < 'niamc-ntn-d  with  conrsee  of  stones  of  diSerant 
i^kmn'.  fiiiil  ■  vtn  in  it-  i-uim-d  slat*-  is  effoctivo  and  pictnreaqiK.  Its 
priTn-ijial  iiitt-rect  is  that  it  ^ht■n■s  what  the  matrix  wna  of  the  contem- 
pf-ran-  church  uf  St.  Slark  at  Veniw.  SnbecqDent  additions  have 
much  mi'difi<-d  the  external  appcnraucc  of  St.  Mark,  hnt  there  can  be 
vcrj-  littk-  doubt  that  ori-nnaliy  it  was  intended  to  be  very  like  the 
facade  phijwn  in  wixulcnt  No.  St>'i. 
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I  that 


Nut  far  from  Klon^  t4B  Eoras  there  aro  two  other  churches  of  the 
samo  class  and  of  about  tho  same  age.     One,  the  I'antokrator,  has  been 

ailtled  to  at  varioua  times  so  as  to  cover  a  large  space  of  ground,  but 
it  consists  consequently  of  small  and  ill-assorted  parts.  It  retains, 
however,  a  good  deal  of  its  marble  paveraonta  and  other  features  of 
interest.  The  other,  known  as  the  Fetije  Jamis«i,  is  smaller  and  more 
complete,  and  possesses  some  mosaics  of  considerable  beauty. 

The  best  example  of  its  class,  however,  in  Constantinople  is 
known  as  the  Theotokos.     Like  those  just  mentioned  it  is  v 
the  church   itself  being  only  til    ft    by  45,  and, 
though  ita  double  narthex  and  lateral  adjuncts  add 
considerably  to  its  dimensions,  it  is  still  only  a 
very  small  church.     Some  jiarts  of  it  aro  as  old 
aa  tlie  0th  or  lOtli  century,  but  the  fiw;ade  reprc- 
Bented  in  wiHidcnt  No.  8G8  is  cortjiinly  not  older 
than  the    I2lh   ccuturj-.      Taking    it    altogether, 
it    is    perliJips    the    most    complete    and    elegant   ' 
church    of  its  class   now   known   to   exist  in  or 
near  the  c.ipital,  and  many  of  its  details  are   of  gr«»t  hoJiuty  and 
perfection. 

i 


It  seems  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that  the  meagre  half  dozen  of 
small  churches  just  enumerated  ai'e  all  that  were  erected  in  the  capital 
between  the  death  of  Justinian  and  the  fell  of  the  city.  Yet  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  Turks  destroyed  any.     Why  should  they?     They 


:t2rt  IIYZAKTIN'K  AlirHlTEOTURE  !'art  U. 

I'uiivcrti-d  thi'iii  into  iii'NiqticB,  finding  them  especiallj-  wmvcniont  fir 

llutt  inirpoM',  mill  they  Iiiivu  uianitaini>d  thtm  with  singwhirly  litlli' 
alt,,-iiitiuii  tr.  thi-  i>ivs,..nt  (lay. 

Salosica. 

This  (li'fii'ii'nt'\'  nf  LXiiiupli's  iii  the  capital  is  to  Pome  oxtcnt  t^iipplitd 
liy  tlinn;  whii'h  (iri'  f.iiiiul  existing  fit  Sulonica,  Four  churt-hcs  belmi!;- 
ill);  t..  this  nff'  nrc  iUiistriit.'il  in  Tt^sior  and  TullaaV  work. 

'J1i<'  oldi'Kt  iinil  Ihi-  liti^i'Kt  of  thcsv  IK  tluit  of  .Sta.  Sophia.  It  is 
II  chiiri'li  of  cnnKiilt'i'iil'ti'  (liiiionMLiiis,  cunsidering  its  agu  and  ntylc, 
luiiiMiiiii':  14ii  ft.  (list  iiiid  wist  hy  118  over  all  cxfgnially,  and  wiih 
a  ri'iitnil  dnnii- r.  I  ft.  in  diameter.  It  i>0Nrief!w;8  also  an  upper  gal lerv, 
nud  its  arniTi^'iiii'iils  geiieinlly  are  well  eonsidored  and  artih-tic. 
'I'hi'ie  din's  Tiiif  Ki'-'iii  to  l<e  any  dueuinentaiy  evidence  of  its  age.  htit, 
jiiilfiiiig  I'lLiii  the  pnlilish.ll  details,  it  W-longs  prolwldy  to  the  !»tb  or 
llMli  ei'nlury,  n  riainly  not  earlier  than  the  firet  date,  nor  lower  th.-ia 
the  latter.    'lis  d..iiie  Mill  n-taius  its  mosaies. 

Next  to  this  cnne^  the  vhureh  of  St.  lUrdias.  veri-  similar  in  slvl.- 
thiin';li  very  nmeh  snialhT.  ni.-.isnriiig  enly  .■> !  ft.  by  ;i7.  exehisive  gf 
tlie  ap>e.  its  dale  is  juTlW'lly  ascertained— vi/.,  Ml.  Then;  is  <vr- 
taiiily  IK.I  a  oiKiiiy  of  dilTeieniv-  in  the  age  of  the  two  lant  desiTilx-d. 

^■e\I|.'1]l,.^,.  eotiivs  ijie  ehnreh  of  Elius.  .i.n.  1012,  and  veiy  similar 
to  il  in  siyle  is  tliul  of  the  Apastles  (wooileut  Nft.  SCO),  which  wc 
may   .■oii-e-in.iilly   dale   with    safety   in   the   lltli   cvnturv.    fnmi   this 
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juxtaposition  alone,  though  there  are  several  other  examples  which 
enable  us  to  treat  it  as  a  characteristic  type  of  the  age.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ing and  picturesque  specimen  of  Byzantine  brickwork.  Like  all  the 
churches  <»f  the  time,  it  is  small,  63  ft.  by  59  externally.  In  plan  it 
very  much  resembles  the  Theutokos  at  Constantinople,  but  in  eleva- 
tion is  taller  and  thinner ;  though  whether  this  arises  from  any  local 
peculiarity,  or  from  some  difference  of  age,  is  not  clear.  I  suspect 
the  former.  The  earthquakes  of  the  capital  may  have  induced  a  less 
ambitious  form,  as  far  as  height  is  concerned,  than  was  adopted  in 
the  provinces. 

GllKECK. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that,  if  a  systematic  search  were  made 
among  the  churches  of  Greece,  many  would  be  brought  to  light  which 
would  be  most  useful  in  comi^leting  our  knowh'dge  of  the  Nco  Byzantine 
style.  At  Mount  Athos  alone,  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  there 
aie  probably  a  hundred  convents,  many  of  old  date,  whose  churches, 
even  though  rebuilt  in  modern  times,  must  contain  fragments  of  the 
older  style ;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  examined  by  an}-  competent 
architect.  For  Greece  proper  we  are  dependant  almost  wholly  on  Cau- 
chaud*  and  Blouet.*  They  unfortunately  suffice  to  prove  that  there  are 
no  churches  of  any  dimensions  sufficient  to  ensure  dignity,  nor  are  any 
80  beautiful  in  outline  or  detail  as  to  make  us  regret  much  that  we 
do  not  know  more  about  them.  Still  they  are  sufficiently  original  to 
be  worthy  of  study,  and  when  properly  known  may  help  to  join  to- 
gether some  of  the  scattered  links  of  the  chain  which  once  connected 
the  architecture  of  the  \\  est  and  East,  but  which  it  is  at  present  so 
difficult  to  follow  out. 

In  Athens  there  are  several  churches  of  considerable  interest,  and 
not  without  architectural  pretension.  They  are  all  small,  however. 
The  largest  is  that  known  as  Panagia  Lycodemo,  or  the  church  of 
St.  Micodemus,  and  is  only  02  ft.  long  by  45  ft.  wide 
over  all.  It  seems  also  to  be  the  oldest,  since  its  dome 
is  partially  pierced  with  Avdndows  inside,  though  out- 
side there  is  a  distinctly  marked  drum  (woodcut  No. 
871).  Notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  its  dimen- 
sions, considerable  effect  is  obtained  internally  by  the  &70.  Man  of  Panagia 
judicious  arrangement  of  the  parts  and  the  harmony  of  scaie^ooit.°to  1  in. 
proportion  which  reigns  throughout.  The  exterior  is 
also  pleasing,  though  the  absence  of  a  cornice  gives  an  unfinished  look 
to  the  whole,  and  there  is  a  want  of  sufficient  connexion  between  the 
dome  and  the  walls  of  the  building  to  make  them  part  of  one  com- 
position. 


'  •  f  gtiscB  Byzantines  en  Grece/  -  *  Expedition  Scientifique  dc  la  Moi^.' 
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A  more  beautiful  and  more  interoating  oxamplo  is  the  church 
known  as  the  Catholicon  or  Cathediul  at  Aihons  (woodcut  No.  872). 
It  is  a  cathedral,  however,  only  in  a  Greek  sense,  certainly  not  as 
understood  in  the  Latin  Church,  for  its  dimcnBions  are  only  40  ft.  hy  25 
over  all  estcmally.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  judge  of  ita  age  from  its 
details,  since  they  are  partly  borrowed  from  older  classical  buildings,  or 
imitations  of  classical  forms,  go  fashioned  as  to  harmonize  with  partfi 
which  are  old.  But  tho  tallness  of  its  dome,  the  form  of  its  windows, 
and  tho  internal  arrangements,  all  point  to  a  very  niodom  date  for  its 
erection— as  probably  the  13th  century  as  the  Uth  or  12th, 

Tho  church  of  tho  Virgin  at  Misitra  in  tho  I'eloponnesus — the 
ancient  Sparta — may  be  of  about  the  same  ngc  as  tho  OathoHcon  at 
Athena,  but  differs  considerably  in  style, 
and  bears  much  more  resemblance  to  the 
churches  of  Apulia  and  Sicily  than  cither  of 
those  described  above. 

\\ hero  arcades  arc  used   estcinally  in 
these  Greek  chnrches,   thoy  are  generally 
supported  by  pillars  of  somewhat  classical       "'^    Si^.Tc'i^cJili'u^  f' '"""■*• 
look,  crowned   by  capitals  of   the    square 

foliagcd  form,  used   to  support  arches  in  tho  early  styles  all   over 
Europe ;   and  tho  windows,  when  divided,  take  merely  the  form  of 
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i'.z:.i:.-i:'iTi:  6r'*i<r*-  Tb>.-  BrEantinee  never  attained  to  trawry;  all 
T'.'  ;  'iir^y  »:;j-3  wi  an-  wngU-  ruond-lieadisd  (•peningB.  These  were 
*:'-'  .-Ti^rd*  ST  -ni^J  i.jpt-tLer  in  tlir<«s  uid  firee;  and,  as  in  the  Gothic 
K^i-r.  *i.*t;  :ii- V  o.ul'i  be  i>Dt  onder  one  diflcbai^iig  arc-h,  the  piera 
irvr<-  :i'^;-.-t.'-.'jT--i  till  llit-y  b-.-cauje  alm'jxt  mnllions.  bat  aln-ars  enp- 
jf'ri-'iL;:  '-■■  ■a!-:rji-;JTt  arch--,  ■withont  any  tendency  to  mn  into  inter- 
iif'yji'j  {■■nu:  lik':  ih'.-  G'>tliie-  The  anirersal  employment  of  nmral 
lauiuuj  iij  liyzuTjTiLf-  chnrcbeii.  and  the  coneeqaent  exclusion  of 
jB.tiii'-'l  filii-^,  T'^i^'hr-A  ih'-  UM:  of  the-  \urge  windows  which  the  Gutliic 
unliii—'i-  •.;Ei.l..y'-l  'luii--  inadmissibk- ;  and  in  snch  a  climate  TCiy 
lull.  !i  njiiill'.T  '.|-  Tiiiif;^  MilB<vi  to  admit  all  the  light  that  uras  required. 
'J'lii'''  IT  ni.uM  iLiin.  ill  fa  "I.  Live  Ix'^-n  an  al«urdity.  The  Byzantine 
'jmament  their  n-indowa  externally  Ly  the  eiu- 
■  eokmrs  Jisp^tjied  in  Tarions  patterns,  and  often 
■■iiig  effw-t,  as  may  be  eW'n  &om  the  woodeut  (No. 
-  jijm:-  ••{  the  Panagia  Lycod^mo  at  Athens,  und 
-.1  ;i1k-v.-. 

fiu'l  in  llw.-.'e  thun-hes  pnijecting  ]»iinhes  or  bai- 
iiii.'ii'..  which  give  great  relief  lo  the  general  flat- 
-.  uesK  of  the  vv-jill^  These  features  are 
all  marked  with  that  elegance  peeidiar 
ti>  the  East,  and  more  especially  to  a 
]ifople  claiming  descent  from  the  an- 
liinf  Greeks,  and  jtossihly  having  some 
i.f  ibeir  bl.-ot!  in  their  veins.  Aiue- 
timcs,  to.i.  even  a  suUirtlinate  tx\w 
is  Mijiiwrfcd  on  a  l>raeket-like  Ktkvuy, 
Bi»  as  to  form  a  very  pleai*ing  ('bjt-ct. 
itn  in  the  m-companying  spec'inien  {i\m 

On    the  whole  the  Nco-Byziinlim- 
ftylc  may  be  eaid  to  be  eharactcrisfl  W 

_  _       .    _■   _  ■ J    c^ln^iderabk'  elegance,  with  vec-.uii'iiiil 

sTs.  A|B.!i.iii  Mi-ill.,  r  nn.!!.;...,!.!  eoniliinatitina  ofa  superior  order;  bat 
nfter  the  time  of  Jiuttinian  the  country 
was  too  di'Rcii'iit  in  unity  or  fa.-iiinv  to  attempt  anything  pn.«t  or  gixJ. 
nii.l  ti>-i  ]i."ir  to  asjtire  to  gi-iindenr.  so  that  it  has  no  claim  to  rank 
amon;:  tin-  gnat  slyl.s  of  the  «»rth.  The  old  Byzantine  Style  was 
elivatMl  (o  a  ^^r^t-cla^:s  [xiHitiiiu  through  the  buildings  of  Justinian: 
but  from  his  time  the  bisti.ry  of  the  art  is  a  history  of  decline,  like  that 
of  the  IJtstcin  Kiupire  itself  and  of  Grcix-e.  down  to  the  final  extine- 
liim  tjitih  of  the  empire  and  the  style,  under  the  successive  conquests 
by  tin-  Venelians  and  tin-  Turks.  ITie  only  special  claim  which  the 
Nfo- Byzantine  siyk'  umke»  upon  (lur  symjvtthies  or  att4.>ution  is  that  of 
Iteing  the  direct  descendant  -.f  (iRvk  and  Komau  art.    As  iiuch.  it  forms 
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a  connecting  link  between  the  past  and  present  which  must  not  be 
overlooked,  while  in  itself  it  has  sufficient  merit  to  reward  the  student 
who  shall  apply  himself  to  its  elucidation. 


DoMi':8Tic  Arciutixturk. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  very  considerable  remains  of  the 
civil  or  domestic  architecture  of  the  Neo-Byzantine  period  may  still 
be  recovered.  I^Iost  of  their  palaces  or  public  buildings  have  continued 
to  be  occupied  hy  their  successors,  and  the  habits  of  Turkish  life  are 
singularly  opposed  to  the  prjang  of  the  archaeologLst.  Almost  tlie  only 
building  which  has  been  broiight  to  light  and  illustrated  is  the  palace 
of  the  Ilebdomon  at  Blachenias  in  Constantinople.  All  that  remains 
of  it,  however,  is  a  block  of  buildings  80  ft.  by  40  in  plan,  forming 
one  end  of  a  courtyard ;  those  at  the  other  end,  wliich  were  more 
extensive,  being  too  much  ruined  to  bo  restored.  The  parts  that 
remain  probably  belong  to  the  9th  century,  and  consist  of  two  halls, 
one  over  the  other,  the  lower  supported  by  pillars  carrying  vaults,  the 
nppcir  free.  The  fa(^;ade  towards  the  court  is  of  considerable  elegance, 
being  adorned  by  a  mosaic  of  bricks  of  various  coloui*s  dispased  in 
graceful  patterns,  and  forming  an  architectural  decoration  which,  if  not 
of  the  highest  class,  is  very  appropriate  for  domestic  architecture. 

One  great  cause  of  the  deficiency  of  examples  may  be  the  com- 
bustibility of  the  capital.  They  may  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
various  fires,  and  outside  Constantinople  the  number  of  large  cities  and 
their  wealth  and  importance  was  gradually  decreasing  till  the  capital 
itself  sunk  into  the  power  of  the  Turks  in  tlio  year  145*>. 
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The  architcctimil  province  t»f  Amienia  fonn8  an  almost  exact  pen- 
dant to  that  of  Givooe  in  the  history  of  Byzantine  architecture. 
lk)th  wore  early  converted  to  Christianity,  and  Greece  remained 
Clinstian  without  any  intcrniption  from  that  time  to  this.  Yet  all 
her  enrlicr  ehineli<*.s  luive  jK'rished,  we  hardly  know  why,  and  left  us 
nothing  hut  an  essentially  mediteval  style.  Nearly  the  same  thing 
ha])pene(l  in  Arnunia.  hut  thei^e  the  loss  is  only  too  easily  aeeoonted 
for.  The  Tersian  iKTsecution  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  must  haTe 
lx*en  severe  and  lasting,  and  the  great  l)ouleversement  of  the  Mahome- 
tan irruption  in  the  7th  centiiiy  would  easily  account  for  tlie  dis- 
apixjaranec  of  all  the  earlier  monuments.  When,  in  more  tranquil 
times — in  the  Hth  and  *.Mh  centuries-  the  Christians  were  permitted 
to  rebuild  their  church(\s,  we  find  them  all  of  the  same  small  type  as 
those  of  (Ireece,  with  tall  domes,  piinted  with  frescos  internally,  and 
dei>ending  for  external  effect  far  more  on  minute  elahoration  of  details 
than  on  any  grandeur  of  design  or  proportion. 

Although  the  troubles  and  persecutions  from  the  5th  to  the  8th  cen- 
tuiy  may  have  caused  the  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  the  monu- 
ments, it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  have  perished.  On  the  contrary, 
we  know  of  the  church  above  alluded  to  (p.  300)  as  still  existing  at 
Nisibin  and  Inlonging  1o  the  4th  century,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  many  others  exist  in  various  corners  of  the  land ;  but  they  have 
hardly  yet  l>een  loi)ked  for,  at  least  not  by  anyone  competent  to  dis- 
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criminate  between  what  was  really  old  and  what  may  have  belonged 
to  somo  subsequent  rebuilding  or  repair. 

Till  this  moro  careful  oxaminatioD  of  th.o  province  ehall  have  been 
accomplished,  our  history  of  tho  s^lo  cannot  bo  carried  back  beyond 
the  Hejira.  Even  then  very  great  difficulty  exists  in  arranging  the 
luateriais,  and  in  nssigning  correct  dates  to  the  various  examples.  In 
the  works  of  Texier,'  DnboiB,'  Broeset,'  and  Grimm"  some  40  or  50 
churches  arc  described  and  figured  in  more  or  leas  detail,  but  in  most 
cases  tho  dates  assigned  to  them  aro  derived  from  written  testimony 
only,  tho  authors  not  having  sufBcient  knowledge  of  tho  stylo  to  be 
able  to  ehock  iho  very  fallacious  evidence  of  the  lilera  ecripta.    In  con- 
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1  Drawiiigi  of  tli[a  church  were  iimdo  1833,  18il. 

Iiy  Mr.  Bouli'hiT  whin  tnivelUiig  for  the  *  BroHsct, '  Vojfigo  An.'lienl(«iqno  ilinn 

AsBfrian  t^xplotntiuii  Fund:  but.  he  has  laGcorgicamirAmninio,'  St. Pi^timbourg, 
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^41111*111^?  of  tliis,  the  dates  iisiially  given  are  those  of  the  buUding  of 
thr  first  diuivli  on  tho  sjH>t,  whereas,  in  a  country  8i»  troubleil  by  j«er- 
M-^-utiuu  as  Anut-'uia,  the  original  ehureh  may  have  been  rebuilt  several 
tinu*s.  ami  what  we  now  see  is  c^ften  veiy  modem  indeed. 

Ami>njx  the  ehnrehes  now  existing  in  Armenia,  the  oldest  seenu 
to  K'  that  in  the  viHage  of  Dighour  near  Ani.  There  are  neither 
tr;iditit»ns  nor  insmpti(»ns  to  a.**Kibt  in  fixing  its  date;  but,  from  the 
sinijilicitv  of  its  form  and  its  quasi-classical  details,  it  is  evidently  older 

than  any  (»ther  known  examples,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  information  con- 
veyed in  De  Vogue's  recent  publi- 
c;itioiLs  we  can  hiive  b'ttle  hesitation 
in  assigning  it  to  the  7th  century.' 
'I'Ik"  ehureh  is  not  large,  being  only 
l».*i  ft.  Kaij;  bv  S2  wide  over  all.  In- 
ternally  its  design  is  charactori-ed 
by  extreme  solidity  and  simplicity, 
and  all  the  details  are  singuhirly  clas- 
sical in  outline.  The  dome  is  an  ellipse, 
timidly  constructed,  \\'ith  far  more  than 
the  reipiisito  amount  of  abutment. 
One  vf  its  most  marked  peculiarities 
is  the  existence  of  two  apses  exter- 
nally, which  form  the  transepts,  and 
wiiv  n«»  doTiht  intriuh-d  to  reoi'ive  altars.  Its  flanks  are  ornamented 
by  tlinr-ipuji i«'r  (.olunins  of  del>aM.d  classic'al  design.  These  support 
an  airhitnivf  whiili  is  Uiit  ovor  tlu*  heads  of  the  windows,  as  in  the 
fhunlns  of  Nortlurn  Svria  trectt'd  dnrinvr  the  (>th  centun-. 

Its  wt'>ttrn  and  lateral  do^rwavs   ai*e   (.>mamented  bv  horseshoe 

arches,  which  are  worth  i*emarking  here,  as 
it  is  a  fi-ature  which  the  Ssiracenic  archi- 
tiits  used  so  currently  and  employed  for 
almost  every  class  <.»f  opening.  The  oldest 
i'xam]>le  of  this  form  known  is  tliat  of  the 
vault  of  the  building  aiUed  Takht-i-Ghero 
on  Mount  Zagros.*  In  this  little  shrine 
all  the  other  details  are  so  purely  and  I'sseu- 
tially  classic  that  the  building  must  be 
date<l  iK'fore  or  about  the  time  of  Constan- 
tino.    The  hoi-se-sluH?  again  ix'curs  in   the  church   at  Dana*  on  the 


I"  111  «•(  v'l.ur.  li  at  IMirli'  ur.     Fri<m 
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h"!^.    S«tti.»u  vf  lS.iiiii>  at  I>igh«>ur. 


'  Tt'xirr irivts  tlm'r «laks to  this*  cliurcli.  My  c(»nvictioii  is  that  tlie  first  u  com=<'t. 
Ill  th<>  •  Ilyz;iiitiiK-  Anhittinure,    p.  174,        -  FluDdiii  ot  Gcute,  •Voyage  en  Pewe,* 

it  XK  NU«l  to  Xif  of  tlu*  7th.  aiul  at  p.  4.  »»f  the  pis.  214,  15. 

\Hh   iviitury.      In  tiu*  *  LAnm-iiir  vi  la        '  Tt- xiiT  nnd  Pullan,  *  Byamtiiie  AxcLi- 

rowi*.'  at  p.  1*20,  tiuMlati'  isjjiviii  n>  124;*.  t«'cture/  pp.  lix.  Ix. 


construction 

-as  evidently 
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Euphrates  in  540.     At  Dighoiir  wo  find  it  used,  not  ii 

but  as  an  ornamental  feature.     The  Btilting  of  the  arch 

one  of  those  experiment!  which  the  archi- 

tectH   of  that  time  were  malting  in  order 

to  free   themselves  from  the  trammels  of 

the  Boraan  semicircular  arch.    The  Saracens    I 

carried  it  much  further  and  used  it  with 

marked  success,  but  this   is  probably  the 

la£t  occasion   in   which   it  was   employed 

by  a  Christian   architect  as  a   decorative 

ospcdicnt. 

Tho  six  buttroBsee,  with  their  offsets, 
which  adorn  iho  facade,  are  anotlior  curious 
feature  in  the  aichajology  of  this  church. 
If  they  are  integral  parts  of  tho  original 
design,  which  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt,  they  anticii>ato  by  seveml  centuries 
the  appearance  of  this  form  in  Western 
Kurope. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  least  altered  of 
the  Armenian  churches  seems  to  bo  tliat  of 
Usunlar,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Catholicos  Jean  IV.  between  the  years  71R 
and  72G.  In  plan  it  looks  like  a  peristylar 
temple,  but  the  verandahs  which  surround 
it  are  only  low  arcades,  and  have  very  little 
affinity  with  classical  forms.  Thi«e  are 
carried  round  the  front,  but  there  pierced 
only  by  the  doorway.  The  elevation,  as 
here  exhibited,  is  simple,  but  sufficiently 
expresses  the  internal  arrangements,  and, 
witli  an  octagonal  dome,  forms,  when  seen 
in  perspective,  a  pleasing  object  from  every 
point  of  view.  Both  plan  and  design  are. 
howerer,  exceptional  in  the  province.  A  fai- 
more  nsual  arrangement  is  that  found  at 
Pitzounda  in  Abkassia,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  typical  form  of  an  Armenian 
church.  It  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
by  the  Qupercr  .lustinian,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  style  or  ornamentation  of 
the  lower  part  that  seems  to  gainsay  its  scaip  jonn,u.  i  in. 

being  his.     But  the  plan  is  so  like  many 

that  belong  to  a  much  later  age,  that  we  must  hesitate  before  w 

feel  sure  that  it  has  not  been  rebuilt  at  some  more  modem  date. 
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i^TipjLi  -Ti^nainly  ["^I'M 


»  periijd  long  »tbs  tlie  erecti<xi  of  St^ 
lT«ie  »t  Ctnstuiti- 
nople  ( wfjodcnt  No. 
8f<2).  when  the  dome 
pien:ed  with,  tall  win- 
dowtf  had  becooK  the 
£inlu<>n»ble  fona  of 
•lume  in  th«  Bnui- 
tine  dchooL  Its  inte- 
rior, al^^  u  anoBOtllv' 
lall.  tutd  the  pointed 
ani'bes  unJer  the  duniL' 
luuk  likt-  iutegnl 
pttrts  of  the  design, 
and  when  au  eni[do}'ed 
1.1^   Fr_ni  [-1  .1,  beluDjr  i-^rtainly  to  a 

m<ii.h  niocv  uiudeni 
■  r--  it  wi.iiL--  rhat  tliN  ilmrctu  as  we  now  eee 
a  ih..j  '.■ch  i.r  I'lth  ivtitiiri,.-s. 
I  [''.'  ;i>iEijr  -.-s.imi'k-  iii  die  style.  EKtematlT 
si.ipt  whi»t  is  ■.•btain-il  l)y  thv  iniiertiou  of 
t'  [L>>  ^t'>Il•?.  anil  a  similar  relivf  to  the  win- 
in  tr<.<lrii;' c  ion  I'.f  olonr  pye6  it  a  gay  and 
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SAi.   Church  at  Hs-dochwliita. 

hrom  Brosset 

Sciile  100  ft  to  1  In. 


clieerful  appearance,  more  than  could  easily  be  obtained  by  mouldings 
or  carving  in  stone. 

The  upper  galleries  of  tlie  nave  and  the  chapels  of  the  choir  are 
also  well  expressed  in  the  external  design,  and  altogether,  for  a  small 
church — which  it  is  (only  137  ft.  by  75) — it  is  as  pleasing  a  compo- 
sition as  could  easily  bo  found. 

The  idea  that  the  date  of  this  church  is  considerably  more  modern 
than  Dubois  and  others  are  inclined  to  assign 
to  it,  is  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  its  plan 
with  that  at  Bedochwinta,  which  Brossct  deter- 
mines from  inscriptions  to  belong  to  the  dat« 
1 556- 1575;  and  the  knowledge  lately  acquired 
tends  strongly  to  the  conviction  that  this  plan 
of  church  belongs  to  a  later  period  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  though  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
when  it  was  introduced,  and  it  may  be  only  a 
continuation  of  a  much  earlier  form. 

One  other  church  of  this  part  of  the  world 
seems  to  claim  especial  mention,  that  of  Mokwi, 
built  in  the  1 0th  century',  and  painted,  as  wo 
leaiTi  from  inscriptions,  between  1080  and  1125.  It  is  a  large  and 
handsome  church,  but  its  principal  interest  lies  in  the  fiict  that  in 
dimensions  and  arrangement  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  contem- 
poi-aneous  church  of  Sta.  Sophia  at  Novogorod,  shewing  a  connexion 
between  the  two  countries  which  will  be  more  particularly  pointe<l  out 
hereafter.  It  is  now  very  much  ruined,  and 
covered  with  a  veil  of  creepers  which  prevents  its 
outward  foi  m  from  being  easily  distinguished. 

As  will  be  perceived,  its  plan  is  only  an  cx- 
tensdon  of  the  two  last  mentioned,  having  five 
aisles  instead  of  three  ;  but  it  is  smaller  in 
scale  and  more  timid  in  execution.  The  church 
which  it  most  resembles  is  that  at  Tmbala  in 
Syria  (woodcut  No.  865)  which  is  certainly  of  ^^s. 
an  earlier  date  than  any  we  are  acquainted 
with  further  east.  Practically  the  same  plan  occrns  at  Athens 
(woodcut  No.  870),  and  at  Misitra  (woodcut  No.  873),  but  these 
seem  on  a  smaller  scale  than  at  Mokwi,  so  that  it  may  be  considered 
as  the  typical  form  of  a  Neo-Byzantine  church  for  four  or  five  cen- 
turies, and  it  would  consequently  be  unsafe  to  attempt  to  fix  a  date 
from  its  peculiarities. 

Interesting  as  these  may  be  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  the  most 
important  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  that 
of  Etchmiasdin.  Here  are  four  churches  built  on  the  spot  from  which 
roee  the  two  arches  or  rainbows,  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles, 

z  2 


Phin  of  Church  at  Mokwi. 
Scale  100  ft  to  1  In. 
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on  wlucb  Oor  SaTionr  is  nid  m 
hare  nt  when  He  appeared  lt> 
St,  GregoiT.  Thev  conMqnetitlv 
ought  to  be  At  the  fonr  aii^«8 
of  a  square,  or  rectasglo  of 
some  sort,  but  this  w  £ir  from 
being  the  case.  The  principal 
of  those  chnrcbes  is  that  irhose 
plan  is  represented  in  woodcot 
No.  88C.  It  stands  in  the  eentT« 
<if  a  largi-  square.  SDironnded 
by  eocIciuasUstical  bnildings. 
and  it)  on  the  whole  rather  an 
impoeing  edifice.  Its  porch  is 
luixlem  ;  h>  also.  comjiarativelT 
i-peuking.  is  its  dome :  bnt  the 
plan,  if  not  the  greater  pari  of 
tl)t.-  NuhMtnietnre,  is  ancifiit.  and 
exhibits  the  plainneas  and  Gira- 
jdk'itr  cliankcteristic  of  itc  age. 
'i'lit'  other  three  churches  lav 
claim  to  as  remote  a  date  of 
fuunilation  aa  this,  hut  all  hare 
l>een  so  altered  in  nKidfm  timen 
lliHt  they  haTf  now  no  title  t-i 
iinli-iuity. 

'ITie  idea  that  the  ihim-hw at 
I'itzoiindaiind  lledochwinta  nuirt 
lie  companttively  modem  is  eon- 
fii'uiod  by  ei)mpariiig  their  plan 
with  tliat  of  Kouthiiis.  a  ehun-h 
wliicli  there  seems  no  reoxonable 
};rrninil  for  doubting  was  founded 
in  1 00",  and  erected,  pretty  mnch 
as  we  now  find  it,  in  the  mrly 
l>arl  of  the  11th  cvnlurj-.  It 
has  neither  coupled  piers  nor 
pointed  archu).  but  is  ndontcd  ex- 
ternally with  reod'Iikc  pilasters 
and  elaborate  frets,  such  as  weie 
certainly  employed  at  Ani  in 
the  counte  of  tho  II th  centurj-. 
The  uuncxcd  elevation '^(wood- 
cut No.  S88)  of  one  of  !t«  win- 
dows, exhibits  the  Anoenlnu  stvle 


of  decoration  of  this  age,  but  is  such  as  oertainly  was  uot  employed 
before  this  time,  though,  with  various  modifications,  it  became  typical 
iif  the  style  at  its  period  of  greatest  deTelopment. 


Even  Etcbmiasdin,  however,  sinks  into  insigniticeuce,  in  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view,  when  compared  with  Ani,  which  was  the  capital 
of  Atinenia  during  its  period  of  greatest  unity  and  elevation,  a 
adorned  by  the  Bagratide  dynasty  with  a  scries  of 
buildings  which  still  strike  the  traveller  with  admi- 
ration, at  least  for  the  beauty  of  their  details ;  for,  like 
all  churches  in  this  part  of  the  world,  they  are  very 
small.  If,  however,  the  cathedi'at  at  Ani  ie-  interest- 
ing to  the  architect  from  its  stj-le,  it  ia  still  more  so 
to  the  archaxilogiHt  from  its  date,  since  there  Heems 
no  reason  to  dotibt  that  it  was  built  in  the  year  1010, 
as  recoiilcd  in  an  inscription  on  its  walls.  This, 
perhaps,  might  l>e  put  on  one  side  as  a  mistake,  if 
it  were  not  that  there  .iiro  two  beautiful  inscriptions 
on  the  fa^de,  one  of  which  is  dated  1049,  the  other  I06i>.  To  this 
we  muHt  add  our  knowledge  that  the  city  was  sacked  by  Alp  Arslan 
in  I0G4,  and  that  the  dyuoNty  which  alone  could  oi'ect  such  a  monument 
was  extinguished  in  1080.  With  all  this  evidence,  it  is  startling  to  find 
a  church  nut  imly  with 
pointed  arches,  but  with 
coupled  piers  and  all 
the  characteristics  of  a 
complete  iwinted-arehcd 
style,  such  as  might  be 
found  in  Italj  or  Sicily 
not  earlier  than  the 
I3th  centnry  This  pe 
euliaritj  is,  however 
confined  to  tht  eon 
structive  parts  of  the  m 
tenor  1  he  plan  is  that 
of  Pitzounda  or  Bedoch 
winta  modified  onlj  by 
the  superior  construe 
live  arrangement  which 
the  pointed  arch  enabled 
the  architects  to  introduce ;  and  externally  tho  only  pointed  arch  any- 
where to  bo  detected  is  in  the  transept,  where  the  arch  of  the  vault  is 
simnlat«d  to  pass  through  to  the  exterior. 
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-loYut!uu  of  the  building  'will  bo  observed  a 
]H-i'ii1ii)rity  which  v'ae  aftcrwurdu  almost 
iiiiivurtial  in  tlic  Htylc.  It  is  tho  nngiilitr 
rwoss  which  marks  the  form  of  tht- 
ajiM.'H  outride  witliuut  brcakiug  tbc  luitin 
liui'B  of  the  building.  In  the  lateral  ele- 
vation of  this  cathedral  (woodcut  No. 
801)  thoy  are  introduci'd  on  each  ride 
of  till'  ^mrtnl  when.'  the  constmction  did 
not  ruqnii'c  thorn,  in  ordur  to  match  thoeo 
at  tho  cost  ond.  But  in  the  Cathcdnd  at 
SttnitlkuwiK  (woodcut  No.  B92)  thoy  are 
Mvii  iu  tlioir  proper  places  on  each  dde 
«f  tlio  cutitral  apee.  Though  this  choich 
wasorcctcd  between  tho  years  1050-1079, 
we  find  thi«e  niches  adorned  with  a  foli- 

""""'■'  aliou  (woodcMt  No.  893)  Terj*  like  what 
we  an.'  accustomed  to  consider  the  in- 

iiry  in  Kun>i>e,  ihoiigh  t^veu  more  elegant  than 

il  l>y  the  tiolhic  architectH. 
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At  Saiidjei-li,  not  far  from  Ani,  is  anolher  church,  which,  from 
inscriptiima  translated  by  M.  Brossot,  and  from  sectione  given  by  him, 
appcarH  to  belong  to  the  Bftme  date  ( 1 033— 
1044},  and  to  posseNH  coupled  colunmaand 
pointed  arches  like  tliose  of  the  cathedral 
of  Ani,  which  indeed  it  resembles  in  many 
points,  and  which  renders  the  dat«  above 
given  highly  probable. 

The  plans  above  quoted  may  prob- 
ably be  taken  as  thoeo  must  typical  of 
the  style,  biit  ill  no  jiiirt  of  iho  world 
»re  the  arrangements  of  churches  so 
various.  All  being  small,  there  were 
no  constructive  difBcnltios  to  bo  en- 
x.'oiiiitcred,  and  as  no  congregation  was 
to  bo  accommodated,  the  architects  ap- 
parently considered  themselves  at  lilKsrty 
to  follow  their  fancies  in  any  manner 
that  occun-ed  to  them.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  plana  of  Anneiiian 
churches   defy   classification ;   some  are 

square,  or  rectangles  of  cveiy  conceivable  proportion  of  length  to 
breadth,  some  octagons  or  liexagons,  and  some  of  the  most  indescrib- 
able irregularity,  rreqiieutly  two,  three,  or  four  are  grouped  and 
joined  ti^i'thcr.  In  some  instances  the  sacred  number  of  seven  are 
coupled    tt^ethor  in  one  design,   though   more  generally  eaeh  little 
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Pakt  il. 


::: n :  bni  ihey  nre  all  m> umall  thni  their 
::lc  inif-'rian«.  No  gntmk-ur  of  t-fftti 
-r  vi-uiibL-d  without  coRsiilcmble  dimvii- 
f  'i:'i-l  in  Armenia. 

ij-i'.-s  ..f  i-in-nlar  chim-bes.  but  thi-wi  an- 
■tvrjUy  >pcating  they  uw  toinhe,  or  luu- 
:i-.l  ury.-  iu>U-ul  mere  uiupltficatioiu!  of  titr 
i  :h..-  oiucin.'.  which  are  genviullv  littk- 
:i--iiiiin  i'htnvhe:<  pLu-eJ  on  the  ground. 
ii-Tt-  oTn.-ct  to  Bay  thnt  the  iloiiii-!)  wi-re 


Ai.  -il. 
Mr.   L.v.i; 


•  •M:  hith>,'Tto  niiidc  kuown  u  one  ftiiind 
IS  Ni>-,  "rM,  ^'■■^■^.  NotwitltAtandtug  tlie 
:  i-  ■■i-.-_'  i.f  the  most  cleg-aiit  sepulehial 

:  «-....li.-ut  No.  syi!')  is  lx»rroweJ  fima 
L:i!.   .luws    ;ill    the   i>«.'uIiitriti.-»  of  tbi- 

■  r  12th  wutiiry.  Though  k.*  mm-h 
v.iuiil'iil  ltd  the  ludt  uientiLQie<.l  tomb  at 
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Ani,    In  its  omamcntation  a  further  refinement  is  introduced,  inaemnch 
as  the  recd'liku  columns  arc  tied  together  by  true-love  knote  inatead  of 
capitals — a  freak  uot  uucomiaon  either  in  Europe  at  the  eame  ago,  or 
m  the  East  at  the  present  day  but  bj  no  moana  t« 
be  recommended  aa  im  architectural  expedient 

With  Bi^iccl>  an  exception  all  the  buildinga 
in  the  Amieniau  pro^incee  are  so  mnail  that 
they  would  hardh  deterge  a  place  m  a  history 
of  architecture  weio  it  net  foi  the  ingenuity 
of  their  plans  and  the  ilegance  tf  their  do 
tails      Ihe  beauty  cf 

the   latter   is   so   n. 

niirkahb     that      m 

oidtr    to    convt-j     a 

correct  notion  of  tht, 

style  it  \v(  uld  be  ne 

ceHNiry    tt    illu^trat*. 

thiin  to  an  extent  in 

compatible  with  the 

fcctpeof  tins  work    In 

them  too  w  ill  be  found 

much  tliat  has  hithei 

to    bcLii   ascribed   to 

oIlarhOurccB-lheaii 

nexed  capital  (wood- 
cut No.  807),  fur  in- 

fitance,    would   genc- 

mlly  be  put  down  an 

Sutacenic  of  the  beat 

age,  but   it   belongs, 
xm.  CiiiLui  ot  Aiii.   From Grinini.     with    a    great    deal 

luiiro  quite  aa  elegant,  to  one  of  the  churches 
at  Ani;  and  the  capital  from  Gelathi  (woodcut  No.  808)  would  not 
excite  attention  if  fonnd  in  Ireland.'     The  interlacing  scrolls  which 


'  It  mny  Mwm  ao  wild  a  Bp<«ulation 
that  we  hesitute  t<i  liraitho  it  uvt-n  in  » 
foot-noU' ;  but  it  ie,  ncvurtbelcaa,  a  fiict 
that  theie  is  n  Bimilarity  betwtcD  t)io 
atylei  ot  AnneniK  anil  Iivlaiul  ttiat  cannot 
be  mistukcn.  It  ma;,  of  course,  be  acci- 
dental :  but  is  it  not  ubo  posaibid  tliut 
dnriuK  tlie  Ptntian  peraccUtiiinB  in  ttio  5tli 
and  6tb  centuries  aonie  exiltd  ClirisliitDti 
mny  liave  suuglit  rerugc  in  tbo  Orccu 
IbUiuI  of  tlic  Wcat,  an<l  brought  witEi 
them  tlicir  aria  ?  II  is  true  it  mny  be  sug- 
gested that  tlifi  two  countries  Imvc  lic 


rived  their  arcliitootiire  from  some  com- 
uiun  source  cxtiTiuit  to  botii ;  but  wlietber 
tbis  be  80  or  uot,  it  ut  leuHt  scouis  certain 
Hint  if  there  was  no  communirotion  1>e- 
tnccn  Anneniii  and  Ireland,  Hio  coinci- 
dence is  exceptional.  There  is  no  otlier 
CRse  at  present  known  of  two  countries 
whoBO  arebitcoture,  willionl  tlic  one  bor- 
rowing from  the  otbcr,  presents  anything 
approaching  1«  the  similarily,  both  in 
plan  and  iltilail,  tliat  eiiBls  between  tbu 
churches  of  Armenia  and  tbnsc  of  Ireland 
ilk  the  earlier  alagca  of  their  art 
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oecnpy  ite  head  are  <H>e  of  the  most  nsiuJ  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
elegant  m(.^e6  of  decoration  employed  in  the  province,  and  are  applied 
with  a  variety  and  complexity  nowhere  else  found  in  stone,  though 
they  may  W  et^TUilled  in  some  works  illostrated  hy  the  pen. 

Taken  altogether,  Armenian  architecture  is  &r  more  remarkahle  fur 
elegance  than  for  grandeur,  and  possesses  none  of  that  greatness  of 
conception  or  beauty  of  outline  essential  to  an  important  architectnnl 
5tvle.  It  is  still  worthv  of  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received, 
even  for  its  v^wn  sake.  Its  great  title  to  interest  will  always  be  iu 
ethnolociail  v;ilue«  being  the  direct  descendant  of  the  Sassanian  style, 
ami  the  immediate  parent  of  that  of  Russia.  At  the  same  time,  standing 
\>n  ih^*  eastern  ovnfines  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  it  received  thence 
thAt  iiuprx'^^  i>f  <.  Krisitian  art  which  distinguished  it  from  the  former, 
and  which  it  tniusmitted  to  the  latter.  It  thus  forms  one  of  those 
innK^rniut  liuks  in  the  ohiiin  of  architectural  history  which  when  lost 
r\*iuUr  the  >:::«ly  v'f  the  subject  so  dark  and  perplexed,  but  when 
a|^pr\vt4ti\l  AvUl  M>  iiuait-nsely  to  its  philosophical  interest. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

HOCK-CUT  CHURCHES. 

ooNTEirrs. 

Churches  at  Tchckerman,  Inkorman,  and  Sebastopol  —  Excavutions  at  Kieghart 

and  Vardzie. 


Intermediate  between  the  Armenian  province  which  has  just  been 
described  and  the  Russian,  which  comes  next  in  the  series,  lies  a  terri- 
tory of  more  than  usual  interest  to  the  archaiologist,  though  hardly 
demanding  more  than  a  passing  notice  in  a  work  devoted  to  architecture. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kertch,  which  was  originally  colonised  by  a 
people  of  Grecian  or  Pelasgic  origin,  are  found  numerous  tumuli  and 
sepulchres  Ixilonging  generally  to  the  best  age  of  Greek  art,  but  which, 
barring  some  slight  local  i)eculiarities,  would  hardly  seem  out  of  place 
in  the  cemeteries  of  Etruria  or  Crete. 

At  a  later  age  it  is  said  that  it  was  from  the  shores  of  the  Talus 
Moeotis  and  the  roots  of  the  Caucasus  that  Woden  migrated  to 
Scandinavia,  bearing  with  him  that  form  of  Buddhism  *  which  down 
to  the  11th  century  remained  the  religion  of  the  north — while,  as  if  to 
mark  the  presence  of  some  strange  people  in  the  land,  we  find  eveiy- 
where  rock-ciit  excavations  of  a  character,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very 
unusual  in  the  west. 

These  have  not  yet  been  examined  with  the  care  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  speak  very  positively  regarding  them ;  *  but,  from  what  we  do 
know,  it  seems  that  they  were  not  in  any  instance  tombs,  like  those 
in  Italy  and  many  of  those  in  Africa  or  Syiia.  Nor  can  we  positively 
assert  that  any  of  them  were  viharas  or  monasteries  like  most  of  those 
in  India.  Generally  they  seem  to  have  been  ordinary  dwellings,  but 
in  some  instances  appropriated  by  the  Christians  and  formed  into 
churches. 

One,  apparently,  of  the  oldest,  is  a  rectangular  excavation  at  Tche- 
kerman  in  the  Crimea.     It  is  37  ft  in  length  by  21  in  width,  with 


*  Even  if  it  should  \>e  asserted  that  this 
is  no  proof  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
countries  were  Buddhiijts  in  those  days,  it 
seems  tolerably  certain  tliat  they  were  trce- 
worsliippers,  which  is  very  nearly  the  same 
thing.   Procopius  tells  us  that  "even  in  his 


day  these  barbariausworshippcd  forests  and  |  pasiim. 


groves,  and  in  their  bHrbarous  simplicity 
placed  the  trees  among  their  gods "  (*  De 
Bello  Gotico,'  Bonn.  1833.  u.  471). 

2  The  principal  port  of  the  information 
regarding  these  excavations  is  to  be  found 
in   the   work  of  Dubois  do  Moutpereux, 
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ipUy  nny  ileci:<radon  on  it8  walLi.  bnt  hftTing  in  the  centre  a  chinr 
i:h  t'.'iir  ['ilLiraontiurti  Guv.  which  there  seems  no  doabt  wasoriginnUv 
.'V.  tfl  C"  •  'hrT5tiiui  purpuKs.  The  cnMS  OD  the  low  screen  th&t  sepa- 
ittv  i[  Irm  the  naTe  is  too  deeplr  cut  and  too  evidently  integral  to 
ivt-  Ut-u  jdd^l.  Bnt  for  this,  it  wonld  seem  to  have  been  intended 
•r  *  Bnd'liiist  Tihara. 


Inkemutn— fUciug  the  position  held  by  our 
iou  undoubtedly  of  Christian  origin.  It  in  a 
email  church  with  side-aisles, 
ap^'.  and  all  the  neooBsary  a<vnu- 
pauimeutH.  Itcyond  tbis  is  a 
s<]U;ire  e!ccu%'ation  Mppaivntly  iii- 
ttiidi-d  as  a  reftctoiy,  and  othi-r 
apurtmontd  devoted  to  the  use  of 
u  miiuiistic  e«tabli^meDt  The«e 
upiin  are  fo  like  what  we  find 
:uuoug  the  Buddhist  cxt.ravatiLini< 
in  India  as  to  be  quite  Kturtliug. 
Tho  one  point  in  which  this 
ehuivh  diSent  from  a  Buddhist 
t'liaitra  in  that  the  aisk'  di)e« 
not  run  ri>und  behind  the  altar. 
This  if  universally  the  caec  in 
Buddhitit.  but  only  excuptionally 
lu  in  (.'hristian.  chui'ches. 

t'litw?  to  Scbastopol  is  anotbur 
small  church  cave  with  its  accuu- 
jiauyiug  monastery.  This  one  is 
said  to  he  comparatiTcly  modern, 
and  if  its  paintings  are  parts  of 
tl)e  original  design  it  may  be  tio. 
but  no  certain  data  are  given 
for  fixing  tlie  agn  of  the  last  two 
csiimplcs.  That  under  the  for 
■r.  to  be  of  cunsidcreblc  antiquity. 
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There  is  one  which  in  plan  is  very  like  those  just  described  at 
Vardzie,  said  to  belong  to  the  12th  century,  and  another,  almost 
absolutely  identical  with  a  Buddhist  vihara,  at  Kieghart  in  Armenia, 
which  has  a  date  upon  it,  a.d.  1288. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Kour,  however,  at  Ouplous-Tsikho  and  Vardzie, 
are  some  excavations  which  are  either  temples  or  monasteries,  and 
which  range  from  the  Christian  era  downwards.  These  are  generally 
assumed  to  be  residences — one  is  called  the  palace  of  Queen  Thamar — 
and  they  were  evidently  intended  fot  some  stately  purpose.  Yet  they 
were  not  temples  in  any  sense  in  which  that  term  would  be  employed 
by  the  Greek  or  Roman  world.  Whatever  their  destination,  they 
make,  when  taken  altogether,  as  curious  a  group  of  monuments  as 
are  to  be  found  in  this  comer  of  Asia,  and  which  may  lead  afterwards 
to  curious  archaeological  inferences.  At  present  wo  are  hardly  in  a 
position  to  speculate  on  the  subject,  and  merely  point  to  it  here  as  one 
well  meriting  further  investigation. 
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MKDLEVAL  ARCHITEd^URE  OF  RUSSIA. 
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CliurehcH  at  Kieff —  Novogorod  —  Moscow  —  Towers. 
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St.  Vladimir  the  (irr.it 980-1015 

Yoratilaf  dio«l 1055 

SackofKiofT 1168 


Tartar  ware  and  domination  till    .     .     .  a.Dl  14M 

Ivan  III 146a-15C5 

Basil  IV 1505-1533 
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Tartir  inva^ion  umi  r  (it  ngls  Khiin  .     .  1 22*)     Peter  tbe  Great 16A4-i;s 

Tin-:  long  scries  of  the  archit(.>ctural  styles  of  the  Christian  world  which 
lias  K't^u  (lescrilxnl  in  the  preceding  pages  terminates  most  appropriately 
with  the  description  of  the  art  of  a  people  who  had  less  knowledge 
of  architecture  and  less  appreciation  of  its  beauties  than  any  other 
with  wliich  we  are  ac(piainted.  During  the  middle  ages  tlie  Kussians 
did  not  erect  one  single  building  which  is  worthy  of  admiration, 
either  from  its  dimensions,  its  design,  or  the  elegance  of  its  details; 
nor  did  they  invent  one  single  architectural  feature  which  can  be 
cjilk'd  their  own.  It  is  true  the  Tartars  brought  with  them  their 
bun)ous  form  of  dome,  and  the  Russians  adopted  it,  and  adhere  to 
it  to  the  present  (hiy,  unconscious  that  it  is  the  symbol  of  their  sub- 
jection to  a  ra(;e  they  affect  to  despise ;  but  excepting  as  regards  this 
one  feature,  their  architecture  is  only  a  bad  and  debased  copy  of  the 
style  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  There  is  nothing,  in  fact,  in  the 
architecture  of  tlie  country  to  lead  us  to  doubt  that  the  mass  of  the 
poi)ulation  of  Ku>sia  was  always  of  purely  Arj'an  stock,  speaking 
a  language  more  nearly  allitM.1  to  the  Sanscrit  than  any  of  the  other 
median-al  tongues  of  p]urope,  and  that  whatever  amount  of  Tartar 
bhxKl  nmy  have  been  imported,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  cure  the 
inartistic  tendencies  of  the  race.  So  much  is  this  felt  to  be  the  case, 
that  the  Kussians  themselves  hardly  lay  claim  to  the  design  of  a 
single  building  in  their  country  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  piccent 
flay.  Iliey  admit  that  all  the  churches  at  Kieff,  their  earliest  capital, 
were  erected  by  Greek  architects;  those  of  Moscow  by  Italians  or 
Germans ;  while  those  of  St.  Petersburg,  we  know,  were,  with  hardly 
a  single  exception,  erected  by  Italian,  Gorman,  or  French  architecta 
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These  last  have  perpetrated  caricatures  of  revived  Roman  architec- 
ture worse  than  are  to  be  found  anywhere  else.  Bad  as  are  some  of 
the  imitations  of  Roman  art  found  in  western  Europe,  they  are  all 
tlio  work  of  native  ai-tists,  are,  partially  at  least,  adapted  to  the 
climate,  and  common  sense  peeps  through  their  worst  absurdities;  but 
in  Russia  only  second-class  foreigners  have  been  employed,  and  the 
result  is  a  style  that  out-herods  Herod  in  absurdity  and  bad  taste. 
Architecture  has  languished  not  only  in  Russia,  but  wherever  the 
Sclavonic  race  predominates.  In  Poland,  Hungary,  Moldavia,  \N'allachia, 
<fec.,  although  some  of  these  countries  have  at  times  been  rich  and 
prosperous,  there  is  not  a  single  original  structure  worthy  to  be  placed 
in  comparison  with  even  the  second-class  contemporary  buildings  of 
the  Celtic  or  Teutonic  races. 

Besides  the  ethnographic  inaptitude  of  the  nation,  however,  there 
are  other  causes  which  would  lead  us  to  anticipate,  d  priori,  that 
nothing  either  great  or  beautiful  was  likely  to  exist  in  the  mediaeval 
architecture  of  Russia.  In  the  first  place,  from  the  conversion  of 
Olgji  (1»04)  to  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great  (1082),  with  whom 
the  natioiLil  style  expired,  the  country  hardly  emerged  from  barbarism. 
Torn  by  internal  troubles,  or  devastated  by  incursions  of  the  Tartars, 
the  Russians  never  enjoyed  the  repose  necessary  for  the  development 
of  art,  and  the  country  was  too  thinly  peopled  to  admit  of  that  con- 
centration of  men  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  any  great  archi- 
tectunxl  undertaking. 

Another  cause  of  bad  architecture  is  found  in  the  material  used, 
which  is  almost  universally  brick  covered  with  plaster ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  tendency  of  plaster  architecture  is  constantly  to  extra- 
vagance in  detail  and  bad  taste  in  ever}^  form.  It  is  also  extremely 
perishable, — a  fact  which  opens  the  way  to  repairs  and  alterations  in 
defiance  of  congruity  and  taste,  and  to  the  utter  annihilation  of  every 
thing  like  arch«ologiciil  value  in  the  building. 

\N  hen  the  material  was  not  brick,  it  was  wood,  like  most  of  the 
houses  in  Russia  of  the  present  day  ;  and  the  destroying  hand  of  time, 
aided  no  doubt  by  fire  and  the  Tartar  invasions,  have  swept  away 
many  buildings  which  would  sei*ve  to  fill  up  gaps,  now,  it  is  feared, 
irremediable  in  the  history  of  the  art. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  history  of  architecture  in  Russia  need 
not  be  considered  as  entirely  a  blank,  or  as  wholly  devoid  of  interest 
Locally  we  can  follow  the  history  of  the  style  from  the  south  to  the 
north.  Springing  originally  from  two  roots— one  at  Constantinople, 
the  other  in  Armenia— it  gradually  extended  itself  northward.  It  first 
established  itself  at  Cherson,  then  at  Kieff,  and  after  these  at  Vladimir 
and  Moscow,  whence  it  spread  to  the  great  commercial  city  of  Novo- 
gorod.  At  all  these  places  it  maintained  itself  till  supplanted  by  the 
rise  of  St  Petersburg. 
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9<»2.  Church  of  St.  Basil.  Kieff. 
ScAle  100  ft  tu  1  in. 


Thougli  tho  Ih-incoBS  Olga  was  baptised  in  964,  the  general  profefidon 
of  Christianity  in  Russia  did  not  take  place  till  the  reign  of  Vladimir 

(981-1015).  He  built  the  wooden  cathedral  at 
Cherson,  which  has  perished.  At  Kieff  the  same 
monarch  built  the  church  of  Desiatinna,  the  re- 
mains of  which  existed  till  within  the  last  few 
years,  when  they  wore  removed  to  give  place  to  a 
modem  abomination.  He  also  built  that  of  St 
Basil  in  the  same  city,  which,  notwithstanding 
modem  improvements,  still  retains  its  ancient 
plan,  and  is  nearly  identical  in  arrangement  and 
form  with  the  Catholicon  at  Athens  (woodcut  Xa 
872).  The  plan  (woodcut  No.  902)  gives  a  feir 
idea  of  the  usual  dimensions  of  the  older  churches 
of  Russia.  The  parts  shaded  lighter  are  subsequent 
additions. 

A  greater  builder  than  Vladimir  was  Prince 
Yaroslaf  (1019-1054).  Ho  founded  the  church  of  St  Irene  at  Kieff 
(woodcut  No.  903),  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist.  It  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  smaller  class  of  churches  of  that  date. 

His  groat  works  were  the  cathedrals  of  Kieff  and  Novogorod,  both 
dedicated  to  Sta.  Sophia,  and  with  the  church  at  Mokwi  quoted  above 
(woodcut  Xo.  885)  forming  the  most  interesting  group  of  Russian 
chuix'hes  of  that  ago.  All  three  belong  to  the  11th  century,  and  are  so 
extremely  similar  in  plan,  that,  deducting  the  subsequent  additions 
from  the  two  Russian  examples,  they  may  almost  be  said  to  be  identical. 
They  also  show  so  intimate  a  connection  between  the  places  on  the 
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Caucasus  to  the  Baltic,  that  they 
point  out  at  once  the  line  along 
which  we  must  look  for  the  origin 
of  the  style. 

Of  the  throe,  that  at  Kieff' 
(woodcut  No.  904)  is  the  laigest; 
but  it  is  nearly  certain  that  tbe 
two  outer  aisles  are  subsequent 
additions,  and  that  the  ongiiial 
church  was  confined  to  the  re- 
maining seven  aialeiB.  As  it  now 
stands,  its  dimensions  are  185  ft.  from  north  to  soath^  and  136 
from  east  to  west.  It  consequently  covers  only  about  25,000  ft;,  or 
not  half  the  usual  dimensions  of  a  Western  cathedral  of  the  same 


904.    Plan  of  Catli-  dral  at  Kieff.     Scale  100  ft  to  1  in. 


*  All  the  pliiiiH  tint]  information  rcgnnling  the  churches  at  Kieff  aie  obtained  fVooi  a 
Kudsiun  work  <hvotc(l  to  the  sn^j*'ct,  procured  for  me  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  VigDoleR»  G.E. 
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class.  As  will  be  perceived,  ita  plan  is  like  that  of  the  churches  of 
Asia  Minor,  so  far  as  the  central  aisles  are  concerned.  In  lateral  exten- 
sion it  reecmbles  a  mosque,  a  form  elsewhere  very  unusual  in  Chris- 
tian churches,  hut  which  here  may  be  a  Tartar  peculiarity.  '  At  all 
events  it  is  generally  found  in  Hussian  churches,  which  never  adopt 
tho  long  basilican  form  of  the  West.  If  their  length  in  an  eastern 
and  western  direction  ever  csceeds  the  breadth,  it  is  only  by  taking  in 
the  narthox  with  the  body  of  the  chiireh. 

Internally  this  church  retains  many  of  its  original  arrangements, 
and  many  decorations  which,  if  not  original,  are  at  least,  restorations 
or  copies  of  those  which  previously  occupied  their  places.  Kxtemally 
it  has  been  so  repaired  and  rebuilt  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  what 
belongs  to  the  original  work. 

In  this  respect  the  church  of  Novogorod  has  been  more  fortunate. 
Owing  to  the  early  decline  of  the  town  it  hns  not  been  much  modern- 
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ised.  The  interior  retains  luanv  i<f  iu  primiiiTe  featurM.  AnKiOfc 
oifaer  furuitnr^  ii  a  pair  of  brvnz«  dooT«  of  Italian  vorknunehip  of 
iL*  ItJth  onniTk-  cI'««It  rf«t-mbl>ng  tho^  of  Son  Zenone  at  Vercrn*. 
The  part  t'f  ihv  exi^rior  that  retains  mo^t  of  its  early  festnrw  it 
the  «d»t-en)  cn-L  i>:i-K-3K-ni€<l  in  the  voodcat  Na  P05,  I(  retains  the 
lon^  nvJ-liki-  shaftii  irhich  the  .Vmieuians  borrowed  from  tbe  Saa- 
«anian».  and  whi.li  penetrated  tvt-n  to  this  remote  comer.  Whether 
th«^  nv."  Ivwtr  citciiUr  npses  chown  in  tbe  view  are  old  if  Inr  no 
meitns  eUi.r  i  I'Ut  it  is  pn-bable  that  they  are  at  least  built  on 
ancient  fjUnAi:i>>ns.  The  d<<ni«ii  on  the  roof,  and  indeed  all  tbe 
wppir  f^n  -f  ti;.^  >-<iil(liiig.  K-K-nc  to  a  more  mndtrn  date  than  tbe 
siiWtrnit'ir-?. 

llie  (a Ti  111] nil  "f  Tchi-migow.  ni»r  Eieff.  founded  1024.  ivtainp 
pevha]^  iih.<r<>  "f  ito  <Ti^nal  appearance  extemally  than  any  other 
church  of  its  a§^,  Li^ 
•ilroo«t  all  Itnscian  churrhe« 
it  is  6>iuare  in  plan,  with  a 
diime  in  the  centre  snr- 
iMundtM  bT  four  smaller  cn- 
[K>lns  placed  dia^itially  ai 
the  oiimcrs.  To  the  east- 
n'urd  arc  three  apsex,  and 
the  narthex  is  flanhcd  br 
1  wo  round  towers,  the  upper 
parts  of  which,  with  the 
nx>f8,liarcbeeniuodemised 
but  the  whole  of  the  walls 
remain  as  originally  erect- 
iil.  especially  the  end  of  the 
transept,  which  preciselv 
resembles  what  vre  find 
in  Greek  churcbec  of  the 

;:.■  Monp:  the  ciivcnt  of  the  Volkof  (1100)  and  of 

'vi.  the  i-lum-h  of  the  Ascenrifm.  and  seTcral  othetx 

nii^od  as,  except  in  their  plans,  to  show 


To  th.- 


at  Kii'ir.    All  iIk-s.-  an.-  * 

but  hliftlil  traivs  uf  iluir  nrigin. 

Aiiuthir  of  till;  fnat  Imildinp;  of  the  age  was  Iho  cathedral  of 
Vlndimir  I1<i4'>).  It  is  wild  to  have  been  built,  like  the  rest,  by 
Gret'k  nrlistp.  The  riohnetss  and  beauty-  of  this  btuldiog  hare  been 
(.-ekbrsited  by  esirly  truTcllcrn.  but  it  has  been  entirely  passed  over 
by  nnu-c  luudirn  writers.  I'roni  this  it  is  perhaps  to  be  inferred 
that  itt>  nuck'iii  fimii  is  coiiijili'lely  disguised  in  modern  alterations. 

The  rt«.fiiilancy  of  Ktetf  was  of  short  duration.  Early  in  the  13th 
century  the  city  sufli-rcd  gtvntty  fi-um  civil  wars,  fires,  and  demstations 
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of  every  description,  which  humbled  her  pride,  and  inflicted  min  upon 
her  from  which  she  never  wholly  recovered. 

Vladimir  was  after  this  the  remdence  of  the  grand  duVes,  and  in 
the  be^nning  of  the  14th  century  Moscow  became  the  capital,  which 
it  continued  to  be  till  the  seat  of  empire  wan  transferred  by  Peter  the 
Great  to  St  Petereburgh.  During  these  three  <«nturies  Moscow  was 
no  doubt  adorned  with  many  important  buildings,  since  almost  every 
church  traces  its  foundation  back  to  the  1 4th  century ;  but  as  fires  and 
Tartar  invasion  have  frequently  swept  over  tlie  city  since  thon,  few 
retain  any  of  the  featui-cs  of  their  original  foundation,  and  it  may 
therefore  perhaps  be  well  to  see  what  can  bo  gleaned  in  the  provinces 
before  describing  the  buildings  of  the  eitpital. 

As  for  as  can  bo  gntheied  from  the  sketchbooks  of  travellers  or 
their  somewhat  niengro  notes,  there  arc  few  towns  of  Itussia  of  any 
importance  diiring  the  middle  ages  which  do  not  possess  choFches 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  firet  centuries  after  its  conversion 
to  Christianity ;  though  whether  the  exJKting  buildings  are  the  origi- 
nals, or  how  lav  they  may  have  been  altoreil  and  modeinised,  will 
not  be  known  till  some  archieoli^ist  visits  the  coimtry,  directing  his 
attention  to  this  particular  inquirj'.  Althouf^h  the  Russians  probably 
built  as  grca  ta  n  um- 
ber of  churchcH  as 
any  nation  of  Chris- 
tcndum,  yet  like 
the  Greek  churches 
they  were  all  un- 
doubtedly small. 
Kieff  is  said  even  in 
the  ago  of  Yaroslaf, 
to  have  contained 
400  churches,  Vla- 
dimir nearly  as 
many.  Moscow,  in 
the  year  IfiOO,  had 
400  (of  which  :17 
were  in  the  Krem- 
lin), and  now  pos-  , 
sesaefl  many  more.      • 

Many  of  the  vil- 
lage churches  still 
retain  their  ancient 
features  ;  the  ex- 
ample here  given 
of  one  near  Novogorod  belongs  probably  to  the  12th  century,  and  is 
not  later  than  the  I3th.     It  retains  its  shafted  apse,  its  bulbsliaped 
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Tai'tar  dome,  and,  as  is  always  the  case  in  Bnseta,  a  square  detached 
Ijelfrj—thongh  in  this  instance  apparently  more  modem  than  tlie  edifice 
it»«If.  \V<vi<lcnt.  No.  tiOSis  the  type  of  a  great  number  of  the  old  village 
chiiTChcs.  whic'li.  like  the  houses  of  the  peasants,  are  of  wood,  gene- 
rally of  li>!;«  liiiil  one  on  the  otiier.  with  their  round  ends  intcrseet- 
in<'  lit  ihi'  iinfclew.  like  the  Ing-hiits  of  Ameriea  at  the  present  day. 
As  ini-lLit.i.-tnn»l  .Adjects  thrv  are  of  (imrse  insignificnnt,  but  still  they 
iire  eh aract eristic  and  pic- 
turesque. 

Internally  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  stone 
t-hurcheH  are  such  as  are 
appropriate  for  pictorial 
rather  than  for  sculptural 
decoration.  The  pillars  are 
generally  large  ejlinderg 
covered  «-ith  portraits  (rf 
saints,  and  the  capitals  are 
plain,  cukI)  ion-like  rolls, 
with  painted  oiDaments. 
The  vaults  are  not  re- 
lieved by  ribs,  or  by  any 
projections  that  could  in- 
terfere with  the  coloured 
decorations.  In  the  wooden 
churches  the  construction 
is  plainly  (ihcwn,  and  of 
course  is  far  lighter.  In 
them  also  colour  almost 
wholly  supersedes  carving. 
The  peculiarities  of  these 
two  styles  are  well  illos- 
!.■  two  wmdcutc,  Nos.  ftOO  and  910,  from  churehea  near 
I  Easti'vii  ItusNia.  Doth  belong  to  the  middle  ages,  and 
jiirablo  i*pocimcns  of  their  resjtective  eliisses.  In  these  ex- 
amples, as  indeed  in  ever)'  Greek  church,  the  principal  object  of  eccle- 
astieal  ftirnitiive  is  (he  tfonoglagig  or  image-bearer,  correeponding  to  the 
rood-Kcroen  (hat  seitarates  the  choir  from  the  nave  in  lAtin  churches. 
The  rood-screen,  however,  never  aMSumed  in  the  West  the  importance 
which  the  iconostasiH  always  possessed  in  the  East.  There  it  separatee 
and  hides  from  the  church  the  sancluary  and  the  altar,  from  which  tie 
laity  ari'  wholly  excluded.  \\  itliin  it  the  elements  are  consecrated,  in 
the  presence  of  the  priests  alone,  and  are  then  brought  forward  to  be 
displayed  to  the  public.  On  this  screen,  as  performing  to  important 
a  part,  the  Greek  architects  and  artistx  have  lavished  the  greatest 
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Kmount  of  care  and  design,  and  Id  every  Gre«k  church,  from  St.  Mark's 
at  Venice  to  tlio  oxtreino  confines  of  Kuseia,  it  is  the  object  that  first 
attracts  attention  on  entering.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  important  that  it 
must  be  regarded  rather  as  an  object  of  architecture  than  of  church 
furniture. 

Tlie  architectural  details  of  these  Russian  churches  must  be  pro- 
nounced to  bo  bad ;  for,  even  making  every  allowance  for  difference  of 
taste,  there  is  neither  beauty  of  form  nor  constructive  cl^ance  in  any 
l>art.  'ITic  most  charactenstic  and  pleasing  features  are  the  five  domes 
that  generally  orna- 
ment the  roofs,  and 
which,  when  they  rise 
from  the  exfradot,  or 
uncovered  outside  of 
the  vaults,  certainly 
look  well.  'J'oo  fi-e- 
quently,  however,  the 
vault  is  covered  by  a 
wooden  roof,  through 
which  the  dome-s  then 
peer  in  a  manner  by  no 
means  to  be  adm 
The  details  of  the  lower 
part  are  generally  bud. 
The  view  (woodcut  No. 
yil)  of  a  doorway  ol 
the  Troitzka  monas- 
tery, near  Moscow,  it 
Buffieiently  charactei 
istic.^Its  most  remark- 
able feature  is  tli 
baluster-likc  pillars  t 
which  the  Russians 
seem  BO  fond.  These 
support  an  arch  with  a 

pendant  in  the  middle—a  sort  of  architectural  to\ir  de  force  which  the 
Russian  architects  practised  everywhere  and  in  every  age,  but  which 
■a  far  from  being  beautiful  in  itself,  or  from  possessing  any  archi- 
tectural propriety.  The  great  roll  over  tlio  door  is  also  unpleasant 
Indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  wherever  in  Russian  architecture  the  details 
are  original,  they  must  be  condemned  as  ugly. 

At  Moscow  we  find  much  that  is,  at  all  e^'ents,  curious.  It  first 
became  a  city  of  importance  about  the  year  1304,  and  retained  its 
prosperity  throughout  that  centui-y.  During  that  time  it  was  adorned 
by  many  sumptuous  edifices.     In  the  b«^inning  of  the  l.'ith  century  it 
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vaa  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Tartars,  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign 
uf  Iv.m  [ll.(14(>2-ir)05)  tliattLo  city  and  empire  recovered  the  diautera 
uf  t)iat  period.  It  in  extremely  doubtful  if  any  edifice  now  found  in 
Mosc'uw  can  date  bofure  the  time  of  the  monarch. 

Ill  the  year  HTD  thie  king  dedicated  the  new  church  of  tlie 
AsHumptiun  of  tlic  Virgin,  said  tu  have  been  built  by  one  AristotelcB,  a 
a  native  uf  Bologna,  in  Italy,  who  was  brought  to  Rnssia  expressly 
f»r  the  piirpoKi'.  'i1ie  plan  of  it  (woodcut  No.  912)  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  arrHti^-meiii  of  a  Ituwian  ehiirch  of  this  age.  Small  ae  are  its 
dinunnions— only  74  ft.  by  M  ovtr  all  externally,  which  would  be  a 
very  small  pariah  chnrch 
anywhere  else  — the  two 
other  cathedrals  of  Mos- 
cow, that  of  the  Arch- 
angel Michael  and  the 
Annunciation,  are  even 
timaller  still  in  plan. 
Like  true  Byzantine 
elmrehee,  they  would  all 
be  eiDct  squares,  hut 
that  the  iiarthex  being 
taken  into  the  church 
gives  it  a  somewhat 
oblong  form.  In  the 
church  of  the  Assump- 
tion there  is,  as  is  al- 
most  universally  the 
ciise,  one  large  deme 
over  the  centre  of  the 
Mquarc,  and  four  smaller 
ones  in  the  four  angles. 
I'Le  great  iconostasia 
luns,  ns  at  St.  S[>phiaat 
KiefF,  quite  across  the 
church;  hut  the  two 
lateral  chapels  have 
smaller  screens  inside 
i*-hicli  hide  tlieii-  ulturs,  no  thit  the  i>art  between  the  two  becomes 
a,  mrt  of  private  i-lmpfl,  Tliis  i«ems  to  bo  the  plan  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  ItuKKian  churches  of  tliis  age. 

But  there  in  one  ehnrch  in  Moscow,  that  of  Vasaili  (St.  Basil} 
Blunxkciioy,  wliich  in  c-ertainly  tlie  most  remarkable,  as  it  is  the  most 
diaiiicteristie,  of  nil  the  clmi-chcs  of  Russia.  It  was  built  by  Ivan  the 
Teiiible  (I.">;i4-l.'>e4j,  nnd  its  architect  was  a  foreigner,  generally  sup- 
po-^-d  to  have  i.tnw  frr.m  the  \\'ent,  inasmuch  as  this  monarch  sent  an 
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embaiisy  to  Germany  under 

is  said  to  have  col- 
lected 150  for  his 
service.  If,  howei  er, 
Ciormaa  workmen 
erected  this  build 
ing,  it  certainly  was 
from  Tai-tar  designs 
Nothing  like  it  extuta 
to  the  westward  It 
more  resembles  some 
Eastern  pagoda  of 
modern  date  than  any 
European  structure, 
and  in  fact  must  be 
considered  as  almost 
a  pure  Tartar  build- 
ing. iStill,  though 
strangely  altered  by 
time,  most  of  ita 
forms  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  Byzan- 
tine style,  as  cer- 
tainly as  the  details  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne 
to  the  liomanesque.  The  central  spire,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  form  into  which  the  Hnssians 
had  during  five  centuries  been  gradually 
changing  the  straight -lined  dome  of  the  Ar- 
menians. The  eight  others  are  the  liyzjui- 
tine  domes  converted  by  degrees  into  tlie 
bulb-like  forms  which  the  Tartars  practised 
at  Agra  and  Delhi,  as  well  as  thixiughout 
Uussia.  The  arruiigement  of  these  domes 
will  be  understood  by  the  plan  {woodcut 
No.  913),  which  shows  it  to  consist  of  one 
central  octagon  surrounded  by  eight  smaller 
ones,  raised  on  a  platform  ascended  by  two 
flights  of  stairs.  Beneath  the  platform  is 
a  crypL  For  the  general  appearance  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  woodcut  No.  '.'14, 
for  words  would  fail  to  convey  any  idea  of 
so  bizari'e  and  complicated  a  building.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  imagined  as  painted 
with  the  moat  brilliant  colours ;  its  domes  gilt, 
and  relieved  by  blue,  green,  and  red,  and 


Schlit,  to  procure  artists,  of  whom  h 
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ftltogetbor  a  combination  of  ns  much  harbarity  as  it  is  poemble  to  bring 
togttbur  ill  M)  Hinult  11  Hpicf.  To  crown  tbo  whole,  aooording  to  the 
legend,  Ivuu  ordcrud  the  ovch  of  the  architect  to  be  pat  out,  lest  he 
filiould  I'vcr  HurpoHt  his  own  handiwork ;  and  we  may  feel  giatefal 
that  nothing  so  linrhiiroiifl  wtiR  ever  afterwards  attempted  in  Ktirope. 


TOWKIJS. 

xt  ill  iiiiiw>rtuii(T?  (o  the  chiirc-hos  theniBclTcs  are  the  belfries 
uliviivM  ai'ioiuiMiny  ilii-in.  'I'ho  Ihissinns  seem  never  to  have 
d  (iciwtralf  baptintfrieB,  nor  did  they  affect  any  Bepiilchial  roag- 
ce  in  their  toml*.     Froni  the  time  of  Herodotue  the  Scvtbinui- 
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were  great  casters  of  metal,  and  &moii8  fur  tlieir  bells,  llie  speci- 
mens of  casting  of  this  sort  in  Russia  reduce  all  the  great  bells  of 
Western  Europe  to  comparative  insigiiiflcaiice.  It  of  course  became 
neoetisary  to  provide  places  in  whicli  to  hang  these  bolls :  and  as 
nothing,  either  in  Byzantine  or  Armenian  architecture,  afforded  a  hint 
for  amalgamating  the  belfi^'  with  the  church,  they  wont  to  work  in 


tlieir  own  way,  and  conKtructed  the  towers  wholly  independent  of  the 
churches.  Of  all  those  in  Russia,  that  of  Ivan  Veliki,  erected  by  the 
Czar  Boris,  about  the  year  16(10,  is  the  finest.  It  la  surmounted  by  a 
croes  18  ft  high,  making  a  total  height  of  2C9  ft.  from  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  the  cross.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  great  beauty,  either 
of  form  or  detail :  but  it  rises  boldly  from  the  ground,  and  towers  over 
all  the  other  buiidiuge  of  the  Kremlin.     With  thiw  tower  for  its  prin- 
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cipal  object,  the  whole  nuM  of  boildingu  at  leut  {nctanaqne,  if  not 
arch  it  Hi'tu  rally  tjeautifuL  In  the  woodcut  (No.  915)  tlie  belfrj  is 
shown  as  it  stoid  before  it  wa»  blown  np  hy  the  French.  It  hu  been 
Kiiii.-e  rebuilt,  anil  with  the  cathedrals  on  either  hand,  makes  up  the 
fino'l  (troup  in  the  Kremlin. 

IWhideii  iIk-  belfrii-H.  the  wullti  of  the  Kictolin  are  adorned  with 
towers,  meant  not  merely  fur 
military  defence,  trtit  aa  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  and  re- 
minding lis  Nomewhat  of  thme 
dciK'ribed  by  JoM;phus  as 
erected  by  Herod  on  the  walln 
of  JerurMlem.  Cue  of  theHe 
lowers  (woodcut  So.  916). 
built  by  the  tatmij  Cz&r  Boris 
who  erected  that  last  Je- 
Hcribed,  ut  a  good  specimen  irf 
its  cloKti.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  of  thoM>  which  give 
the  walls  of  tho  Kremlin 
their  jx«uliar  and  strikiDg 
chai-acter. 

These  towera,  howerer,  «Te 
not  peculiar  to  the  Kremlin  of 
Moscow.  Eveiy  city  in  Kii»- 
tiia  bad  its  Kremlin  as  every 
one  in  Spain  bad  its  Alcazar, 
and  all  were  adorned  with 
walls  deeply  maehicolated, 
and  intcrsperseil  with  towera. 
Within  were  inclosed  fire- 
domed  churchee  and  belfries, 
just  as  at  Moscow,  thou^ 
on  a  scale  proportionate  to 
the  importance  of  the  city. 
It  would  be  easy  to  select 
numerous  illustrations  of  this. 
They  arc,  however,  all  very 
■i\i.        T.iB.ri.f n..ii..Knuiuti,M.Mvii..  much  like  one  another,  nor 

Iiave  they  sufBcicnt  beauty 
to  rccjuiix-  us  to  dwell  long  on  them.  Their  gateways,  however, 
are  fro<iufiitly  imjMflunt.  Every  city  had  its  porta  tacra,  deriving  its 
importiinco  either  from  some  memorable  event  or  from  miracles 
mid  to  liavc  lx*n  wrought  th<ie,  and  being  the  triumphal  gateways 
through  which  all  {uvccNiions  [««»  on  state  occasions. 
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The  best  known  of  these  is  that  of  Moscow,  beneath  who§e  eacred 
arch  even  the  Emperor  himself  must  uncover  his  head  as  be  passes 
through ;  and  which,  from  ito  sanctity  as  well  as  its  architectural 
character,  forma  an  important  feature  among  the  antiquities  of  Kuseia. 
So  nuraerouM  are  the  churches,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  frag- 
ments of  antiquity  in  this 
country,  that  it  would  he 
easy  to  multiply  examples 
to  almost  any  es tent.  Thoee 
quoted  in  the  procL'ding 
pages  are,  architecturally, 
the  finest  as  well  uh  tlie 
most  interesting,  from  an 
antiquarian  i>oint  of  view, 
of  those  which  have  yet 
been  visited  and  drawn ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  others  cither 
more  magnificent  or  more 
beautiful  still  remain  un- 
described. 

This  being  the  ease,  it 
is  safe  to  assert  that  liussia 
eoutaiius  sotbiug  that  can 
at  all  compare  with  the  ca- 
tbedrals,  or  even  the  parish  ■ 
churches  of  \\'e8tom  Eu- 
rope, cither  in  dimensions 
or  in  beauty  of  detail. 
Every  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  ar<:hite<,'ture  uinst 
contain  something  to  intc- 
]-eat  the  student :  hut  there 
in  none  less  worthy  of 
attention  than  tliat  which 
describes  the  architecture 
of  Russia,  especially  when 

we  lake  into  account  the  extent  of  territory  occupied  by  its  people, 
and  the  enomious  amount  of  time  and  wealth  which  has  been  lavished 
on  the  multitude  of  insignificant  buildings  to  ho  found  in  every 
corner  of  the  empire. 
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BOOK  I. 

CHAPTER     I. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  SURJECT. 

Therk  was  no  real  difficulty  in  arranging  the  subjects  treated  of  in 
the  first  and  second  parts  of  this  work  in  a  manner  so  consecutive  as 
to  be  easily  followed  without  confusion  and  unnecessarv^  repetition. 
Even,  however,  had  this  not  been  so,  it  would  have  been  comparatively 
of  little  consequence,  inasmuch  as  an  author  may  fairly  presume  on  a 
certain  amount  of  previous  knowledge  on  the  part  of  his  readers  when 
treating  of  Classical  antiquities  or  Christian  architecture.  The  case, 
however,  is  widely  different  when  we  come  to  describe  the  styles 
belonging  to  the  third  division  of  the  work.  Their  origin  and  their 
affinities  are  infinitely  more  complex  and  more  difficult  to  trace,  and  it 
is  only  too  probable  that  but  few  readers  have  sufficient  previous 
knowledge  to  guide  them  through  the  Libyiinth.  Few,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  have  any  very  distinct  idea  of  the  various  ramifications  of 
Saracenic  architecture  as  practised  in  the  countries  around  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  fewer  still  have  grasped  the  myriad  forms 
it  assumed  in  Persia  and  India.  In  like  manner  the  various  modifi- 
cations of  Buddhist  and  Hindoo  art  have  not  yet  been  worked  out  into 
any  intelligible  sequence,  and  much  more  is  required  to  be  known  before 
it  can  be  satisfactorily  accomplished.     ITiere  are  not  many  persons  who 

have  more  than  a  willow-pattern  knowledge  of  the  architecture  of 
China,  and  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  put  forward  a  reasonable  theory 
of  the  origin  or  the  age  of  the  antiquities  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  styles  just  mentioned  do  form  a  group 
possessing  many  points  of  similarity  to  one  another,  and  differing  very 
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essentially  from  those  described  in  the  previous  pages.  GeneraUj 
8i)eaking,  they  are  Asiatic  in  their  origin,  and  such  a  term  might 
in  most  instances  describe  them ;  but  the  old  Assyrian  style  was 
also  Asiatic ;  so  were  the  Armenian  and  other  Christian  stvles.  and  it 
would  be  confusing  to  apply  that  term  to  the  Saracenic  of  Spain.  The 
name  **  Pagan "  has  been  selected,  not  as  a  term  of  reproach,  but  as 
distinguishing  them  from  the  Heathen  or  pro-Christian  styles,  and 
from  the  Chiistian  art,  out  of  which  many  of  them  arose  ;  'while  it  is  a 
sufficiently  neutral  tenn  for  our  present  purpose.  If  the  term  Asiatic 
could  Ih}  employed,  it  would  serve  l>etter,  perhaps,  than  any  other  to 
give  the  keynote  of  the  position  of  these  styles  with  reference  to  the 
art  of  tlie  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  in  vain  to  look  among  them  for  the 
simjJe  sublin.ity  of  c<:)Uception  that  characterised  the  monuments  of 
Egypt,  f(^r  the  purity  and  elegance  of  Grecian  art,  for  the  grandeur 
of  that  of  Kome,  or  the  lofty  aspirations  which  impart  such  beauty 
to  the  creations  of  the  (.lotliic  architects.  On  the  other  hand,  in  all 
the  more  delicate  forms  of  imagery  in  stone,  the  Eastern  architects  fiir 
surpass  those  of  the  AVest.  The  ornamentation  of  the  mosques  and 
tombs  of  the  Saracens  or  of  the  temples  of  the  Indians  is  infinitely 
more  varied,  and  often  more  elegant  and  appropriate,  than  anything 
done  by  any  Heathen  or  Christian  architect.  But  while  the  works 
to  be  di.*srril)ed  far  surjxiss,  in  many  respects,  those  already  enumerated, 
they  belong  to  a  lower  class  of  art.  It  was  far  nobler  in  the  Western 
architects  to  have  achieved  the  amount  of  success  to  which  they 
attained  in  their  aspiration  aftiT  the  highest  aims,  than  it  was  in 
the  Eastern  artists  to  have  reached  the  ]K?rfection  they  accomplished 
in  the  lower  grade  on  which  they  took  thcii  stand.  In  this,  as  in 
every  other  instance,  however,  art  is  only  the  exponent  of  what  we 
learn  from  every  other  source.  For  subtlety  and  variety,  as  for 
refinement  or  grace,  the  Asiatic  far  excels  his  European  compeer ;  but 
in  manly  j>ower  and  intellectual  greatness  he  is  infinitely  inferior. 

All  this  must  Ik*  borne  steadily  in  mind  in  attempting  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  styles  described  in  the  Third  Part  of  this  work.  If  we 
exp<H^'t  to  find  there  the  qualities  which  are  most  esteemed  in  the 
litemtnre  or  art  of  Europe  we  shall  Ik*  disappointed ;  if  we  are 
content  to  furego  something  of  our  worship  of  intellect  to  revel  for 
a  while  in  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  they  may  afford  intense 
enjoyment.  It  is  like  asking  us  to  turn  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  gnuuleur  of  the  forest  to  indulge  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  flower 
garden.  Hut  there  is  l)eauty  in  flowers  as  in  trees;  and  he  is  no 
true  critic  of  art  or  lover  of  nature  who  (tinnot  see  beauty  in  the 
smaller  as  well  as  in  tlie  more  imjKwing  productions  of  natui-e  or  art; 

The  difficulty  of  convoying  to  the  Western  mind  a  correct  im- 
pression of  the  Pagan  styles,  arises  not  alone  from  the  fiict  of  their 
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belonging  to  another  and  unfamiliar  grade  of  art,  but  also  from  their 
infinite  variety.  It  need  hardly  be  repeated  at  this  stage  of  our  history 
that  no  style  was  born  perfect,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter ; 
either  we  can  trace  its  indigenous  growth  from  the  soil,  or  we  can  name 
its  parents  and  perceive  the  influence  which  each  had  on  its  growth. 
When  the  Saracenic  conquest  spread  itself  over  the  face  of  the  old 
world,  every  country  to  whicli  it  reached  had  a  style  of  its  own,  and  as 
the  Arabs  had  none,  they  adopted  in  every  land  the  local  style  which 
the  people  knew  and  had  learnt  t-o  admire,  and  by  slow  and  steady 
progress  gradually'  framed  it  to  their  purposes,  but  without  any  unity 
of  purpose  or  well  defined  aim.  Every  country  from  Spain  to  Bengal 
had  consequently  a  Saracenic  style  of  its  own.  In  India  alone  some 
ten  or  twelve  varieties  exist,  some  differing  as  much  the  one  from 
the  other  as  Classic  architecture  does  from  Gothic.  Besides  these, 
each  of  the  various  races  of  India  and  the  further  East  has  a  style 
of  its  own.  There  are  as  many  Buddhist  styles  as  there  are  Saracenic, 
and  as  many  Hindoo  as  either,  and  all  changing  and  interchanging 
like  the  pictures  of  a  kaleidoscope.  It  adds  also  very  much  to  the 
difficulty  that  the  art  belongs  to  a  grade  which  aflfords  so  little  means 
of  comparison  with  those  styles  with  which  we  are  already  familiar. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  will  be  found  almost  impossible  to 
propose  any  ari-angement  of  the  subject  which  shall  not  appear  open 
to  many  and  obvious  objections.  Any  classification  must  be  at  best  a 
choice  of  difficulties ;  but  the  following  appears  to  meet  the  exigences 
of  the  subject  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other.  AVith  wider  know- 
ledge and  more  fiimiliarity  on  the  part  of  readers  some  other  may 
occur,  but  for  the  present  it  certainly  will  add  to  the  clearness  of  what 
follows,  if  a  classification  is  adopted  based  rather  on  tlie  topographical 
than  on  the  chronological  division  of  the  subject. 

Arranged  on  this  basis,  the  First  Book  will  comi)rise  all  the  various 
forms  of  Saracenic  architecture  which  were  practised  in  those  countries 
which  had  previously  been  Christian.  By  separating  them  from  the 
forms  practised  further  eastward  we  confine  our  history  to  those  coun- 
tries whose  architecture  has  been  described  in  the  previous  pages,  and 
are  thus  enabled  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  style  out  of  the  Byzantine 
and  other  styles  with  which  we  are  already  familiar.  If  our  investi- 
gation stopped  there  it  would  still  be  complete  in  itself,  though  falling 
far  short  of  an  universal  history  of  the  art. 

Following  up  the  same  topographical  arrangement,  the  Second 
Book  will  comprise  the  history  of  architecture  in  Central  Ai?ia  from 
the  time  when  we  left  it  in  Persia  to  the  present  day,  comprising  the 
Sassanian  and  Saracenic  styles  of  that  country. 

The  Hiird  Division,  in  four  Books,  will  embrace  all  the  styles  of 
architecture  practised  in  India  during  the  2100  years  we  are  able  to 
follow  the  narrative.     The  First  Book  will  comprise  all  the  styles  of 
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r.Ti5'Zli«::  iij"r:*L:'r*-WTirt  rri'WTi  in  the  East,  with  the  exception  of 
'I":  Tifc  -Liir  >-c:«ui.  Hin-^T:  kn  in  iJl  its  fonns;  the  Thiiti  the  Indian 
^.l.ri.  -!_:'-  iii-  ":ni>ri  lo-  -In-  Wt :  aiid  ihe  Fourth  BcK>k  will  treat  of 
lilt  ri.t-T-ij.'iiikl  f^jta-  :f  <  fcs'r TTtrre  Mid  i'lozibudiji.  The  advanta^  of 
1  •  >  iiT-^rjc  "wZl  ":»r  C'lTii.Tii  wLf-ii  we  oc>me  xo  epeak  of  the  subject 
ii.  i-.tiiil.  TLv  IijiihT.  SurbcviJc  s-Trle  is  quite  inC".»mpreLensih]e  with- 
oz".  -. -zij-  Tr-Tj  .-^  kiii-w^^t-iiTv  '.v  ihtr  Hiiidn ;  and  it  Mould  be  incon- 
t-ij.;.:  t.  :Lr:i>T  'h-/^.-  it.  t*rf-.«Tv-  ibv  Saratt-nie  styltss  derivt-d  from  tlic 
I«TSii.:iri-:.  hz-l  e:.-illT  :• 'nfciflnt:  lo  gTt»Tip  together  the  Indian  and 
'*»•>:•  rL  !-*;  ^e?  -f  >L.ri>-iJ':  art-  1»  f'.»re  a  knoiK'ledge  had  been  acquired 
■ :  tL-  *!»i->  ..:l  vr'iJi  1  -lit-  f-mj-^T  rerts. 

Ytl^  '^'.  I:.li:L:.  ::.v  rraiL5:ri':.n  is  easy  to  Chincsse  architecture, 
"w^li.L-  L  -w-T-.r.  :-  >>  rx>.T'Tioniil  as  xo  require  a  totally  different 
TT'.v.n..-.i.T.     h-  i-  --.  r-iir  i.  wiil  c*X"upy  the  Seventh  Book. 

TLr  t:j":.:l  1*.  •  k  w-":!.  f  r  iLe  present,  ocnc-lude  the  work,'  In  it 
i:  >  IT-  jt. ••«•.•  i  :  'ir-^.ri]-.-  :h-  Mi xic;an  and  Peruvian  styles  of  the  new 
w  rli.  1":.-.:t  ]•  *-:::  ix  i-  iia:TiraIlY  the  List,  for  either  they  are  wholly 
UL-'Lii.-iT-.-'i  w::"l  :L-.  .-rii-r  i-ivk^  of  the  world,  or  if  anv  affinities  are 
T  U.  rr^vwri  :  iLtin.  i:  caIx  only  result  fix«m  the  most  extended  know- 
Ir'Lr-  '  f  rt-I  ih-i:  Ei/iii  has  wrought  in  rock  or  stone  in  other  quarters  of 
t!.v  z^.-y-^t. 


Wij..:.  ::.>  xr  :k  tr^,  trsi  ii'^id*  ruiJctn,  h*  airbiuxriure  as  a  fine  art,  and  might 

ii  tiA^  ir.-.t:.  ..•:   ;.    :^Tf  <^  «ii.}'ii  Uri  ti.e  the  ref«~>n>  be  omitted  altogether;  but  the 

i.L<- 77     :   iiTL  It  a   v.ipM  d'.  v^ud  i.»  qot-stii*ns  of  archsology  and  ethnc^jTaphy 

<.t-^u.    r  M'-j-^ ".:::...  r^-1  iv-crort :  l»ni  xLe  iiiv.Jved  in  ito   disvusfrion   are*   Bt>  inti- 

qiiii/.i'.y  ..f   i.TTk    rj...v  rl.il j   uLijlt   iiavt  mately    ctmnectcd    with    many    gubjecto 

aocuii-ula*.':*!  '-Ivj-Il^  iLt   jo^irr'ta.  ...f  iLe  mnf»ied    in   these    pagt^    that    oar  hi*- 

W'»rk.  jltA  i:  •:  •  x'.vi.i  i.  ^Li-.  l  it  ha*  l^ren  ti«ry  can  banllj  be  con&idercd  ocvnpleta 

ffU:.-i  i:if>^>iiry  :     a:^:  '.ify  r*nj-.  i^ru-'Hs.  without  sume   reference    to  them.    It  is 

LuVl  ali>.:.:y  -    :  .  >-.v-t  .i  ti...   -izo  '-f  tl.is  |>n>paso»l,  consequently,  to  add  an  appen- 

T'luHi'.  a?  I"  r-'.i.KT  m.y  :•  i  lid  n  iui}•t^-  dix  t«>  the  thini  volume,  wlien  it  is  re- 

H!'l'  wiiij  r.i  ...i  li'.-j  iij-  ■■»vi:.i».:iily  t"  i!<  piiiitt.-d,  containing  a  description  of  the 

bulk.   Siri  ily -j.^:iki:i^.  >!•  ir.iii:i.i^arci  i-  o!.J€^-t«j   U-longing  to  this  briinch  of  the 

t^-ciun-  li:ir«lly  )•-  I-'Hits  !■>  a  w«-»rk  devt»ttd  subject. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

SARACENIC  AKCHITECTUUE  IN  CHRISTIAN  COUNTRIES; 

OR,  BYZANTINE  SARACENIC. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Thk  first  century  of  the  Hojira  forms  a  chapter  in  the  history  of 
mankind  as  startling  from  the  briUiancy  of  its  events  as  it  is  aston- 
ishing from  the  permanence  of  its  results.  A\hether  we  consider 
the  first  outburst  of  !Mahometanisni  as  a  conquest  of  one  of  the  most 
extensive  empires  of  the  world  by  a  small  and  previously  unknown 
people,  or  as  the  propagation  of  a  new  religion,  or  as  both  these  events 
combined,  the  success  of  the  movement  is  without  a  parallel  in  histor3\ 
It  far  surpassed  the  careers  of  the  great  Eastern  conquerors  in  the 
importance  of  its  effects,  and  the  growth  of  the  Roman  empire  in  bril- 
Hance  and  rapidity.  From  Alexander  to  Napoleon,  conquests  have 
generally  been  the  result  of  the  genius  of  some  gifted  individual,  and 
have  left,  after  a  short  period,  but  slight  traces  of  their  transient 
splendour.  Even  Rome's  conquest  of  the  world  was  a  slow  and  painful 
effort  compared  with  that  of  the  Arabians ;  and  though  she  imposed  her 
laws  on  the  conquered  nations,  and  enforced  them  by  her  military 
organisation,  she  had  neither  the  desire  nor  the  power  to  teach  them  a 
new  faith;  nor  could  she  bind  the  various  nations  together  into  one 
great  people,  who  should  aid  her  with  heart  and  hand  in  the  mission 
she  had  undertaken. 

It  was,  indeed,  hardly  possible  that  a  ixx)r  and  simple,  but  warlike 
and  independent,  people  like  the  Arabs,  could  long  exist  close  to  the 
ruins  of  so  wealthy  and  so  oveTgro\vn  an  empire  as  that  of  Constan- 
tinople, without  making  an  attempt  to  appropriate  the  spoil  which  the 
effeminate  hands  of  its  possessors  were  evidently  unable  to  defend.  It 
was  equally  impossible  that  so  great  a  perversion  of  Christianity  as 
then  prevailed  in  Egypt  and  Syria  could  exist  in  a  country  which 
from  the  earliest  ages  had  been  the  seat  of  the  most  earnest  Mono- 
theism, without  provoking  some  attempt  to  return  to  iho  simpler 
£Eiith  which  had  never  been  wholly  superseded.  So  that  on  the  whole 
the  extraordinary  success  of  Mahometan  ism  at  its  first  outset  must 
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be  attributed  to  the  ntter  corruption,  religious  and  political,  of  the 
expiring  empire  of  the  £ast,  as  much  as  to  any  inherent  greatnes 
in  the  Kvstcm  itself  or  the  ability  oi  the  leaders  who  achieved  the 
great  work. 

Had  it  been  a  mere  conquest,  it  must  have  crumbled  to  pieces  w 
soon  as  completed  ;  for  Arabia  was  too  thinly  populated  to  send  forth 
armies  to  fight  continual  battles,  and  maintain  so  widely  extended  an 
eq^pire.  Its  ])ermanencc  was  owing  to  the  feet  that  the  converted 
naticms  joined  the  auise  with  almost  the  enthusiasm  of  its  original  pro- 
moters ;  Persia.  Svria,  and  Africa,  in  turn,  sent  forth  their  swarms  to 
swell  the  tide  of  conquest,  and  to  spread  the  religion  of  Islam  to  the 
remotest  comers  of  the  globe. 

To   understand  either  Mahometan  history  or   art   it   is   essential 
to  lx*ar  this  constantly  in  mind,  and  not  to  assume  that,  because  the 
first  impulse  was  given  from  Aiiibia,  everji:hing  afterwards  must  be 
tracked  hiek  to  that  primitive  i^eople  ;    on  the  contrary,  there  was  no 
great  depopulation,  if  any,  of  the  conquered  countries,  no  great  trans- 
plantation of  races.     Eiich  country  retained  its  old  inhabitants,  who, 
under  a  new  form,  followed  their  old  habits  and  clung  to  their  old 
feelings  with  all  the  unchangeableness  of  the  East,  and  i>erliap6  with 
even  less  outward  change  than  is  usually  supposed,     llefore  the  time 
of  Mahomet  the  Sabivan  wonship  of  the  stars  was  common  to  Arabia 
and  Persia,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Babylonian  Empire.     ITie  Jewiti 
religion  was   difl'usod  through   Syria  and   parts  of  Arabiii.      Egypt, 
long  bi>fore  the  time  of  Mahomet,  must  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
Arabian,  as  it  now  wholly  is.     In  all  these  countries  the   religion  of 
Mahomet  struck  an  ancient  chord  that  still  vibrated  among  the  people, 
and  it  must  have  apj>eareil  more  as  a  revival  of  the  past  than  as  the 
preaching  of  a  new  faith.     In  S^iain  alone  colonization  to  some  extent 
seems  to  have  taken  place,  but  we  must  not  even  there  overlook  the 
fact  of  the  early  ( 'artliaginian  settlements,  and  the  consequent  exist- 
en(.'o   of  a   Semitic  ]XH)ple  of  considerable  importance  in  the  south, 
where  the  new  religion  maintiiined  itself  long  after  its  extinction  in 
those  parts  of  Spain  where  no  Semitic  blood  is  known  to  have  existed. 

So  weak,  indeed,  in  the  converted  countries  was  the  mere  Arabian 
influence,  that  each  province  soon  shook  off  its  yoke,  and,  under  their 
own  Caliphs,  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain  soon  became 
indeix'udent  states,  yielding  only  a  nominal  fealtj'  to  that  Caliph  who 
claimed  to  be  the  rightful  succcfBor  of  the  Prophet,  and,  exoept  in 
faith  and  the  form  of  religion,  the  real  and  essential  change  was  slight, 
and  far  greater  in  externals  than  in  the  innate  realities  of  life. 

All  this  is  more  evident  from  the  architecture  than  from  any  other 
department — wdthout,  at  least,  more  study  than  most  people  can  devote 
to  the  subject.  The  Arabs  themselves  liad  no  architectnre,  properly  so 
called,     llieir  only  temple  w.'is  the  Kaabah  at  Mecca,  a  small  square 
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tower,  almost  destitute  of  architectural  ornament,  and  more  famous 
for  its  antiquity  and  sanctity  than  for  any  artistic  merit 

It  is  said  that  Mahomet  built  a  mosque  at  Medina— a  simple  edifice 
of  bricks  and  palm-sticks.*  But  the  Koran  gives  no  directions  on  the 
subject,  and  so  simple  were  the  primitive  habits  of  the  nomad  Arabs, 
that  had  the  religion  been  confined  to  its  native  land,  it  is  probable 
that  no  mosque  worthy  of  the  name  would  ever  have  been  erected. 
With  them  prayer  everywhere  and  anywhere  was  equally  acceptable. 
All  that  was  required  of  the  faithful  was  to  turn  towards  Mecca  at 
stated  times  and  pray,  going  through  certain  forms  and  in  certain 
attitudes,  but  whether  the  place  was  the  desert  or  the  housetop  was 
quite  immaterial. 

For  the  first  half  century  after  the  Mahometans  burst  into  Syria 
they  seem  to  have  built  very  little.  The  taste  for  architectural 
magnificence  had  not  yet  taken  hold  of  the  simple  followers  of  the 
Prophet,  and  desecrated  churches  and  other  buildings  supplied  what 
wants  they  had.  When  they  did  take  to  building,  about  the  end 
of  the  7th  centuiy,  they  employed  the  native  architects  and  builders, 
and  easily  converted  the  Christian  church  with  its  atrium  into  a  place 
of  pi*ayer;  and  then,  by  a  natural  growth  of  style,  they  gradually 
elaborated  a  new  style  of  details  and  new  arrangements,  in  which 
it  is  often  difficult  to  tmce  the  source  whence  they  were  derived. 

In  Egypt  the  wealth  of  ancient  remains,  in  particuhir  of  Roman 
pillars,  rendered  the  task  easy ;  and  mot^^ques  were  enclosed  and  palaces 
designed  and  built  with  less  thought  and  less  trouble  than  had  occurred 
almost  anywhere  else.  The  same  happened  in  Barbary  and  in  Spain. 
In  the  latter  coimtry,  especially,  a  re-arrangement  of  Eoman  materials 
was  all  that  was  required.  It  w^as  only  when  these  were  exhausted, 
after  some  centuries  of  toil,  that  we  find  the  style  becoming  original ; 
but  its  form  was  not  that  of  Syria  or  of  Eg}'pt,  but  of  Spanish  birth 
and  confined  to  that  locality. 

\\  hen  the  Turks  conquered  Asia  Minor,  their  style  was  that  of  the 
Byzantine  basilicas  which  they  found  there,  and  when  they  entered 
Constantinople  they  did  not  even  care  to  carry  a  style  with  which  they 
were  familiar  across  the  Bosphorus,  but  framed  theii*  moscjues  upon 
a  type  of  church  peculiar  to  that  cit}',  of  which  Sta.  Sophia  was  the 
crowning  example. 

It  is  true  that,  after  centuries  of  practice  most  of  these  hetero- 
geneous elements  became  fused  into  a  complete  style.  This  style  pos- 
sesses so  much  that  is  entirely  its  own  as  to  make  it  sometimes  difficult 
to  detect  the  germs,  taken  from  the  older  styles  of  architecture,  which 
gave  lise  to  many  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities.  These,  however, 
are  never  entiiely  obliterated.     Everywhere  the  conviction  is  forced 

»  Abulfcda,  td.  Rciskc,  vol.  i.  p.  32. 
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upon  lis  that  originally  the  Moslems  had  no  stylo  of  their  own,  but 
adopted  those  which  they  found  practised  in  the  countries  to  which 
they  came.  In  other  words,  the  conquered  or  associated  people 
still  continued  to  build  as  they  had  built  before  their  conversioD, 
merely  adapting  their  former  methods  to  the  purposes  of  their  new 
religion.  After  a  time  this  Mahometan  element  thus  introdua<d 
into  the  styles  of  difterent  countries  produced  a  certain  amount  of 
uniformity, — increased,  no  doubt,  by  the  intercommunications  arising 
from  the  unifonnity  of  religion.  In  this  way  at  last  a  style  was 
elalx)rat(Kl,  tolenibly  homogeneous,  though  never  losing  entirely  the 
local  pjculiarities  due  to  the  earlier  styles  out  of  which  it  rose,  and 
wliieli  still  continue  to  mark  most  distinctly  the  various  uationalitieij 
that  made  up  the  great  Empire  of  Islam. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

SYRIA    AND    EGYPT. 


CONTENTS. 


MosKiues  at  Jenuialcm  —  El-Aksah  —  Mosquo  at  Daiiiaiscus  —  Egypt  —  Mocquus  at 

Cairo  —  Other  African  buildings  —  Mecca. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


'Vhv.  Ilfjira ad.  C'22 

Caliph  <^mar  builds  Mtisque  at  JiTUsalfiu  637 

Amruii — Mosqiit^  at  Old  Oiro  ....  642 
Abd  e:-Maltk  builds  I-U-Alcsab,  at  Jeru- 

balr-m 691 

Caliph  Walid  builds  Mos(iue  at  Damascus  705 


Ibn  Touloun  at  Ciiiro a.d.  876 

KI-A'/har 981 

Sultan  B.ukook 1U9 

Kaloun 1281 

Sultan  Ua&sau 1356 


As  before  mentioned,  the  earliest  mosque  of  which  we  have  any  record 
was  that  built  by  Mahomet  himself  at  Medina.  As,  however,  it  con- 
tained apartments  for  his  wives,  and  other  rooms  for  domestic  pur|X)ses, 
it  might  perhaps  be  more  properly  denominated  a  dwelling-house  than 
a  mosque.  Indeed  sacred  buildings,  as  we  understand  them,  seem  to 
have  formed  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  Mahometan  dispensation. 
The  one  temple  of  this  religion  was  the  Kaabali  at  Mecca,  towards 
which  all  Ix^lievers  were  instructed  to  turn  when  they  prayed.  As 
with  the  ancient  Jews — one  Temple  and  one  God  were  the  watchwords 
of  the  fiiith. 

A\  hen,  however,  the  Mahometans  came  among  the  temple-building 
nations,  they  seem  early  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  some  material 
object— some  visible  monument  of  their  religion ;  and  we  find  that 
Omar,  when  he  obtained  possession  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  15tli  year  of 
the  Ilejira,  felt  the  necessity  of  building  a  place  of  prayer  towards 
which  the  faithful  might  turn,  or  rather  which  should  point  out  to 
them  the  direction  of  Mecca.* 

According  to  the  treaty  of  capitulation,  in  virtue  of  which  the  city 
was  ceded  to  the  Moslems,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Christians  should 
retain  possession  of  all  their  churches  and  holy  places ;  and  no  com- 
plaint is  made  of  even  the  slightest  attempt  to  infringe  this  article 
during  the  following  three  centuries.      On  the  other  hand,  it  was 


*  For  the  particulars  of  the  building  of  the  mosque,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  my 
work  on  the  *  Ancient  Tojwgraphy  of  Jerubalem/  where  ho  will  find  them  stated  at 
length. 
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MJpulated  tliat  a  spot  of  ground  should  be  ceded  to  Omar,  in  which  he 
luiuliT  t>-tablish  a  place  of  prayer.  For  this  purpoee  the  site  of  the  old 
wmjilc  i>f  the  Jews  was  assigned  to  him  by  the  patriarch;  that  spot 
Ik'Ui^  o.inhidf  rod  sacred  by  the  Moslems,  on  account  of  the  nocturnal 
vi^it  vf  the  prc»phet,  and  because  they  then  wishc^d  to  conciliate 
xhi.'  Jews,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  spot  was  held  accursed  by  the 
i'bn>tians  on  a<xx»unt  of  the  Lord's  denunciation  and  Julians  impiuus 
anempt  to  ri-build  it     Here  Omar  built  a  small  mosque,  which  still 
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t'xi^ts;  but  all  the  traditioDs  alx>ut  the  place  have  become  so  coufiUKd 
l>y  sultMHpiriit  intoreliaiigi^  bt^twet'n  the  Christians  and  themselves, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  sjw  whether  it  is  the  chamber  bearing  the  name, 
tm  tho  oast  of  the  Akiaih,  or  that  to  the  west  of  the  same  moeqne, 
known  as  tho  nu>squo  of  the  Mogrebins.  Most  probably  it  is  the 
fonnor. 

As  might  Iv  oxivcttni  from  the  simplicity  of  Omar's  character,  his 
|ii*vorty,  and  his  hatixxl  of  ever^'thing  like  ostentation,  his  moequo 
IM  a  >vry  simple  building,  lx»ing  merely  a  plain  vaulted  cell,  about 
18  ft,  wide  by  nearly  80  in  length:  it  may,  however,  have  extended  a 
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little  farther  westwurd  originally,  and  a  portion  of  it  may  have  been 
cut  off  when  the  neighbuuring  Akeali  was  built,  and  iucludcd  within 
its  wallu.' 

The  tioubleu  which,  during  the  nest  half-century,  nucceoded  the 
murder  of  AH  and  his  sons,  seem  to  have  been  unfavourable  to  build- 
ing or  any  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  no  record  has  yet  been  brought 
to  light  of  any  important  stmcture  eroded  during  that  period.  In  the 
eath  year  of  the  llejira,  Abd  el-Malek,  the  Caliph  of  DamascuM,  deter- 


mined to  erect  a  mosque  at  .Jcnisalcm.  His  objects  were  to  sot  up 
that  city  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage  in  opposition  to  Hocei,  which  was 
then  in  the  possession  of  a  rival,  and  to  carry  into  effect  what  was 
at  one  time  understood  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Mahomet,  namely, 
to  convert  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  into  the  holy  place  of  his  now  reli- 
gion, instead  of  that  of  Mecca.  These  ulterior  purposes  were  never 
realised,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  opposition  which  the  project 
met  with  from  the  Jews. 


I  The  moBque  of  ttte  MogrebiDn  L  hIko  a  plain  vaulted  aptu-linmit,  ii  ft.  by  173. 
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The  moscjuc  which  Abd  el- Mai  ok  erected  still  remains  tolerably 
unaltered  to  the  present  time.*  The  plan  (woodcut  No.  918)  will  show 
that  it  is  not  unlike  a  ( -hristian  basilica  of  seven  aisles,  and  of  considcr- 
ablo  dimensions,  being  184  ft  wide  by  272  in  length  over  all,  thus 
covering  about  50,000  sq.  ft.,  or  as  much  as  many  of  our  cathedrals. 
It  has  a  porch  which  is  a  later  addition,  but  has  not  the  usual  square 
court  in  front,  which  was  an  almost  invariable  accompaniment  of 
( 'hristian  basilicas  of  that  date,  and  still  more  so  of  mosques ;  indeed, 
these  latter  took  their  form  from  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  depth 
of  the  ehureh-portiun  of  the  arrangement,  and  the  increase  of  the 
court,  which  eventually  becixme  the  mosque  itself. 

'*  The  interior  is  support^id,"  says  an  Arab  historian,'  **  by  45 
euliinins,  3:i  of  which  are  of  nmrble,  and  12  of  common  stone," — manv 
of  them  no  doubt  taken  from  more  ancient  buildings, — '*  besides  which 
there  are  40  piers  of  connnon  stone."  Arcidf,  a  Christian  monk,  who 
siiw  it  shortly  after  its  erection,  describes  it  as  a  square  buildi]^;:. 
capable  of  containing  alxjut  IJOOO  jwrsons,  and  mentions  the  curiuus 
peculiarity  of  the  pillars  being  connected  by  beams,  showing  that  the 
construction  was  then  the  same  as  we  see  now,  as  is  shown  in  the 
woodcut  (Xo.  Oil)),  which  is  a  view  taken  across  the  southern  end  of 
the  building.  The  pier-arches  are  pointed  throughout,  but  above  this 
is  a  range  of  openings  with  eircidar  heads. 

This  building,  with  its  adjunctjs,  remained  the  only  place  of  prayer 
belonging  to  the  >lahomet;ins  for  three  centuries  after  its  erection. 
During  the  Crusjides  it  was  occupied  by  the  knights,  who  took  the 
name  of  Templars  from  lesiding  in  a  building  which  ivas  known  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  Temple^  of  the  .Jews.  On  the  rccoveiy  of  the  city 
it  again  became  the  prineipil  mosque,  and  remains  so  to  this  day. 

As  an  architectural  ubj(.H3t  the  Aksah  is  of  no  great  importance.  It 
has  no  feature  of  beauty  externally  except  the  northern  porch,  which 
was  addi'd  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  interior  is  spacious  but  bam- 
like,  and  has  no  particular  elegance  either  of  arrangement  or  detail;  but 
it  must  also  Ix'  added  that  it  suffers  very  considerably  fix>m  its  juxta- 
jH)sitiou  with  the  Dome  of  the  Kock.  'J he  perfection  of  the  internal 
arraiigrnu'uts  of  iliat  chuich,  and  the  Ix^auty  of  its  late  classical  details 
nmke  up  a  whole  so  nearly  perfect  that  there  are  few  buildings  that 
would  not  surt'er  by  the  comjuirison,  more  especially  one  built  bv  so  un- 
architect unil  a  jHMjple  as  the  Arabs,  at  so  early  a  part  of  their  career. 


'  TJiis  mos<iuo  wod  tirst  made  known  to  entV  vol.  ii.  p.  83. 

the  Wcht  I>y  tlu'  lulx">urs  of  ^Kssrs.  Cntlior-  .      '  The  fact  of  its  ucTtT   hAvIng  b«-en 

wo«k1,  Arundalc,  untl  B<»nonii.    It  lia^  mice  doubknl  till  the  19th  century  that  the  Ak- 

Umii  imblidlu-tl  by  M.  de  Vogiie  and  others,  sah  stands  within  the  prucinctn  of  tlie  Jew- 

luid  huH  lici'n  o|K'n   l«»  the  iniJjH-etion  of  idh  Temple,  is  in  itself  u  siiflici*'nt  jirW 

tfHVellerH  for  .-^inie  time  \<itii.  tl.ut  no  Clirlstian  luul  ever  anything  to  di* 

^  Mojr  itl-lX-en.  '  FuudgriiUn  de&  Ori-  with  tlie  building  uf  any  part  of  it 
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Mosque  at  DAiMAscus. 

As  an  architectural  object  the  great  mosque  at  Damascus  is  even 
more  important  than  the  Aksah,  and  it«  history  ls  as  interesting. 
The  spot  oil  which  it  stands  was  originally  occupied  by  one  of  those 
small  Syrian  temples,  surrounded  by  a  square  iemenos,  of  which  those 
at  Palmyra  and  Jerusalem  are  well-known  examples.  The  one  in 
question  was,  however,  smaller,  being  only  450  ft.  square ;  and  we  do 
not  know  the  form  of  the  temple  which  occupied  its  centre.  This 
temple  was  converted  into  a  Christian  church  by  Theodosius  (395-408), 
and  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  whose  chapel  still  exists  within 
the  precincts  of  the  mosque. 

According  to  Jelal  ed-deen,*  the  church  remained  the  joint  property 
of  the  Christians  and  Moslems,  both  praying  together  in  it — or,  at  least. 
on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  a  partition  run  through  it  -  from  the  fall  of 
the  city  in  the  year  of  the  llejira  14  (a.d.  iVSij)  to  the  time  of  the  Caliph 
Walid  in  the  year  86.  He  offered  the  Christians  either  four  desecrated 
churches  in  exchange  for  it,  or  threatened  to  deprive  them  of  one 
which  tliey  held  on  sufferance.  As  soon  as  the  matter  was  settled,  it 
is  said,  he  pulled  down  the  Christian  church,  or  at  least  part  of  it,  and 
in  ten  years  completed  the  present  splendid  mosque  on  its  site,  having 
first  procured  from  the  emperor  at  Constantinople  fit  and  proper  per- 
sons to  act  as  architects  and  masons  in  its  construction. 

If  the  building  were  carefully  examined  by  some  competent  person, 
it  might  even  now  be  pos^^iblo  to  ascertain  what  parts  belonged  to  the 
heathen,  what  to  the  Christians,  and  what  to  the  ^loslems.  At  first 
sight  it  might  appear  that  the  covered  part  of  the  mosque  is  only  the 
Christian  church,  used  laterally  like  that  at  Ixamleh;  but  its  dimensions 
— 126  ft.  by  446 — are  so  much  in  excess  of  any  three  aisled  church  of 
that  age,  that  the  idea  is  hardly  tenable.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable 
that  we  must  consider  that  the  materials  which  had  first  been  collected 
for  the  Temple,  and  were  afterwards  used  in  the  church,  were  entirely 
rearranged  by  the  Mahometans  in  the  form  in  whitih  we  find  them. 

Like  all  buildings  in  the  first  century  of  the  Hejira,  it  was  so 
badly  done  that  nearly  all  the  pillars  of  the  court  have  since  that 
time  been  encased  in  piers  of  masonry'.  The  walls  have  been  covered 
up  with  plaster,  and  whitewash  has  obliterated  the  decoration  which 
once  existed,  and  which  is  still  visible  where  the  plaster  has  peeled  off. 
It  is  still,  however,  interesting  from  its  history,  venerable  from  its  age, 
and  important  from  its  dimensions.  These  are,  externally,  508  ft.  by 
320,  and  the  enclosed  court  400  ft.  by  160.  So  that,  in  so  far  as  size 
is  concerned,  it  may  rank  among  the  first  of  its  class ;  and  it  has 
always  been   considered   so  sacred,  that  repairs  and  additions  have 


*  *  Hitftniy  of  Joru&alcm/  tnmslaltd  by  the  Kov.  M.  KeyiioiiU,  p.  40i)  et  seq. 
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rinistantly  Ihhii  iiituU'  to  it  since  it«  erection,  more  than  eleven  cen- 
tiirios  ii^o;  hut,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Aksah,  tl\e  result  is  far  from 
satisfac-torv.  In  this  respect,  these  two  huildings  form  a  most  smgnlar 
contrast  with  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  at  Jerusalem,  lliat  is  perfect— 
sohnin  and  solid,  and  one  oi  the  most  impressive  buildings  in  the 
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IMai)  of  MuNiuo  at  l>uiwu<rtis.    By  Captain  WiUwn,  R£.    SaJe  IM  ft.  to  1  in. 


world,  Ivth  extorimlly  and  internally ;  while  the  erections  of  the  Moe- 
U-nis  are  rickotty,  in  8pite  of  all  repairs,  and  produce  no  impreesicm  of 
gix'atnoss  notwithstanding  their  dimensions  and  antiquity. 

The  additions  made  by  the  Moslems  to  the  motsque  at  Hebron 
^woodcut  No.  8i^8)  are  mean  and  insigniiicant  to  the  last  degree;  and 
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beyond  these,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  there  is  in  Syria  built  by  them 
that  is  worthy  of  attention. 

There  are  some  handsome  fountains  at  Jerusalem,  some  details  at 
Hasbeiya,  a  few  large  khans  at  Beisan  and  elsewhere,  and  some  very 
fine  city  gates  and  remnants  of  military  architecture ;  but  the  tombs 
arc  insignificant,  and  except  the  two  mosques  described,  there  seems 
to  be  no  example  of  monumental  architecture  of  any  importance.  ITie 
one  building  epoch  of  the  country  occurred  when  the  Koman  influence 
was  at  its  height,  during  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
Since  that  time  very  little  has  been  done  worthy  of  record  ;  and  before 
it  nothing,  that,  from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  would  deserve  a 
place  in  history. 

Egypt. 

In  Eg}'pt  our  history  begins  with  the  mosque  which  Amrou,  in  the 
21st  year  of  the  Hejira  (a.d.  642)  erected  at  OKI  Cairo;  its  original 
dimensions  were  only  50  cubits,  or  75  ft.  long,  by  30  cubits,  or  45  ft. 
wide.  Edrisi*  says  that  it  was  originally  a  Christian  church  which 
the  Moslems  converted  into  a  mosque ;  and  its  dimensions  and  form 
would  certainly  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  if  not  so,  it  was  at  least  built 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Christian  churclies  of  that  age.  As  early,  how- 
ever, as  the  53rd  year  of  the  Hejira  it  was  enlarged,  and  again  in  the 
79th  ;  and  it  apparently  was  almost  wholly  rebuilt  by  the  two  great 
builders  of  that  age,  Abd  el-Malok  and  Walid,  the  builders  of  the 
mosques  of  Jerusalem  and  Damascus. 

It  probably  now  remains  in  all  essential  parts  as  left  by  these  two 
Caliphs,  though  frequently  repaired,  and  in  some  parts  probably 
altered  by  subsequent  sovereigns  of  Egypt.  In  its  present  state  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  form  which  mosques  took 
when  they  had  quite  emancipated  themselves  from  the  Christian 
models,  or  rather  when  the  court  before  the  narthex  of  the  Christian 
church  had  absorbed  the  basilica,  so  as  to  become  itself  the  principal 
part  of  the  building,  the  church  part  being  spread  out  into  a  mere  deep 
colonnade,  and  its  three  apsidal  altars  modified  into  niches  pointing 
towards  the  sacred  Mecca. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  (woodcut  No.  921),  it  is  nearly 
square  (390  ft.  by  357),  and  consists  of  a  courtyard,  255  ft.  square, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  porticoes,  supported  by  245  columns  taken 
from  older  edifices  of  the  Komans  and  Byzantines.  These  were  joined 
together  by  brick  arches  of  circular  form,*  tied  at  their  springing  by 


»  Translated  by  Jaubert,  torn.  i.  p.  303.  J  ^  M.  Coste  makes  all  tliese  arches 
The  particulars  of  the  description  in  the  I  pointed.  M.  de  Prangey  states  that  they 
text  are  taken  from  31.  GiraultdePrungey.  I  are  all  circular;  the  truth  being  that  tliey 


'Monnmens  Arobes,'  compared  with  M. 
Co6te*B  *  Edifices  de  Gaire.' 


are  partly  one,  partly  the  other. 
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woimL'h  Inams,  as  in  the  Aksah,  and  covoivcl  by  a  wixxien  roof.     All 
this  jmrt  of  thr  nn»-(jin',  however,  has  Uvii  si»  dfton  rci>airt^  and  ren'V 

vatcd,  that  but  little  of  the  orijri- 


*V^       • 


luil  details  can  now  remain. 

Of  the  original  mosque,  or  per- 
haps church,  the  only  pirt  that  can 
with  certainty  be  sjiid  to  exist  is 
a  portion  of  the  outer  wall,  repre- 
sente<l  in  woodcut  Xo.  022,  which 
jx)sses8i*8  the  peculiarity  of  being 
})uilt  with  jx>inted  arches,  similar  in 
form  to  those  of  the  Aksah  at  .leni- 
Halem.  lliey  are  now  built  up,  and 
must  have  been  so  at  the  time  of 
one  of  the  earlier  altersititms :  still 
thev  are,  from  their  undoubted  an- 
tiquity,  a  curious  contribution  to 
the  much  con  test  e<l  hist4>ry  of  the  j>ointe<l  arch.  Notwithstanding  the 
beautiful  olimat<»  of  Kgj'pt,  the  whole  moK<iue  is  now  in  a  sad  state  of 


U'J'i.     Arrhttt  in  the  .M<iit«ino  of  Anirou.     From 
<i.  di'  l'iuiip'}V  Work. 
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degradation  and  decay,  arising  principally  from  its  original  faulty  con- 
struction. Owing  to  the  paucity  of  details,  many  of  M.  Coste's  resto- 
rations must  be  taken  as  extremely  doubtful. 

From  the  time  of  the  great  rebuilding  of  the  mosque  of  Amrou 
under  Walid,  there  is  a  gap  in  the  architectural  history  of  Egypt  of 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  during  which  time  it  is  probable  that  no 
really  great  work  was  undertaken  there,  as  Egypt  was  then  a  dependent 
province  of  the  great  Califat  of  the  East.  With  the  recovery,  however, 
of  something  like  independence,  we  find  one  of  its  most  powerful 
rulers,  Ibn  Touloun,  commencing  a  mosque  at  Cairo  (a.d.  870),  which, 
owing  to  its  superior  style  of  construction,  still  remains  in  tolerable 
perfection  to  the  present  day. 

Tradition,  as  usual,  ascribes  the  design  to  a  Christian  architect,  who, 
-when  the  Emir  declined  to  use  the  columns  of  desecrated  churches  for 
the  proposed  mosque,  offered  to  build  it  entirely  of  original  materials, 
lie  was  at  first  thrown  into  prison  through  the  machinations  of  his 
rivals ;  but  at  last,  when  they  found  they  could  not  dispense  with  his 
services,  was  again  sent  for,  and  his  design  carried  out.^ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  whole  style  of  the  mosque  shows  an  immense 
advance  on  that  of  its  predecessor,  all  trace  of  Roman  or  Byzantine  art 
having  disappeared  in  the  interval,  and  the  Saracenic  architecture 
appearing  complete  in  all  its  details,  the  parts  originally  boiTowed 
from  previous  styles  having  been  worked  up  and  fused  into  a  con- 
sentaneous whole.  Whether  this  took  place  in  Egypt  itself  during 
the  century  and  a  half  that  had  elapsed,  is  by  no  means  clear ;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  brilliant  Courts  of  Damascus  and  Bagdad 
did  more  than  Eg^pt  towards  bringing  about  the  result.  At  all 
events,  from  this  time  we  find  no  backsliding ;  the  style  in  Egypt  at 
last  takes  its  i  ank  as  a  sepamte  and  complete  architectural  form.  It 
is  true,  nevertheless,  that  in  so  rich  a  storehouse  of  materials  as  Egypt, 
the  architects  could  not  always  resist  appropriating  the  remains  of 
earlier  buildings;  but  when  they  did  this,  they  used  them  so  com- 
pletely in  their  own  fashion,  and  so  worked  them  into  their  o^vn  stj^le, 
that  we  do  not  at  oncj  recognise  the  sources  from  which  they  are 
derived. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  mosque  of  Touloun.  Its  general  arrange- 
ment is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  mosque  of  Amrou,  only  with 
somewhat  increased  dimensions,  the  court  being  veiy  nearly  300  ft. 
square,  and  the  whole  building  390  ft.  by  455.  No  pillars  whatever 
are  used  in  its  construction,  except  as  engaged  corner  shafts ;  all  the 
arches,  which  are  invariably  pointed,  being  supported  by  massive  piers. 
The '  court  on  three  sides  has  two  ranges  of  arcades,  but  on  the  side 
towards  Mecca  there  are  five  ;  and  with  this  peculiarity,  that  instead 

'  See  Co6te*8  '  EdiBccs  de  Caire,'  p.  32,  quoting  from  Makribi 
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iTiii.t-s  r'liiiiiiii  i-uiblM  M  ilio  »i>le.  a«  in  a  HiriKtiiin  chnrr'h. 

'!.-    ii.  'x|'i-'  xf  Auir'ii.  llivv  run  atTi.^M  tho  niOM^iie  finiu  i-ii>l  lo 

-  ■':  ■  V  I'.w.ii..  .iiil  in  >nl>-*-<iiiint  i-xampK-^. 
"■■_.  [..■  i'il;i:ii;r  U  of  l-riik.  c'vereil  witli  stnci\> :    .iinl  fonu- 
\'.:..  -"  •  V.  n- ..[...nini;  is  siirn-unile"!  l>y  an  inscription  in  ih.' 


nlil  fiTui  ■■f  t'lifu-  .liuiifiii-s,  wliii'h  Wfip  thon  nmnl.  iiml  "iilv  ii«i\l 
iiK'iil  till'  |nii.».l  t"  wlii.h  ill.'  iiLoxin.'  is  ;iHTil>wI,  wi  iluil  tliorc  mn  U- 
lu.  >l.>itl>t  iiK  l»  iu  .lit.',  hi.!.-..!.  liii  iip'  Ix'tli  of  till.'  bmlilinKtr»-1f.aiiil 
..fiill  lis  .U'l^iils  is  wll  :is.vrfai.i..,l. 
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TJie  woodcut  No.  923  will  explain  the  form  of  its  arcades,  and 
of  the  ornaments  that  cover  them.  Their  general  character  itt  that  of 
biild  and  inaxsi'vo  Bimplicity,  tho  counterpart  of  our  own  Norman  Btjlo. 
A  cez-tain  element  of  eublimity  and  po«er,  in  upitc  of  occasional  clum- 
siness. IB  common  to  both  these  styles.  Indeed,  excepting  the  Hasxanee 
mosque,  there  ie  perhaps  no  mosquo  in  Cairo  so  imposing  and  so  perfect 
as  this  th  u^h  it  possesses  little  or  nothing  of  that  grace  and  elegance 
Mfhich  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  in  this  style 

Among  the  m  ire  remarkable  peculiarities  of  this  building  is  tho 
mode  in  which  all  the  entemal  openings  are  filled  with  that  pecnhar 
sort  of  tracery  which   liecame 

as  charactenstic  of  this   stjlo  tjaT''N._ 

as  that  of  the  uindowei  of  our 
churches  five  centuries  aftir 
wards  is  uf  the  Gothic  styk 
With  the  baracens  the  whole 
window  18  filled  and  tho  intei 
stices  are  small  and  varied 
both  whieh  characteristics  are 
appropnate  when  thi,  window 
IB  not  to  bo  loolicd  out  of  oi 
when  it  is  filled  with  painted 
glaas  ;  but  of  course  are  utterly 

unsuitable  to  our  purposes.  Yet  it  is  doubtful,  even  now,  whether 
the  Saracenic  did  not  excel  the  (Jothic  architocts,  even  in  their  best 
(lays,  in  the  elegance  of  design  and  variety  of  invention  displayed  in 
the  tmcery  of  their  windows.  In  the  mowiuc  of  Ibn  'roiiloun  it  is 
iised  as  an  old  and  perfected  invention,  and  with  [he  germs  of  all  those 
lingular  and  flowing  lines  which  afterwards  were  combined  into  such 
myriad  forms  of  beauty. 

It  is  possible  that  future  researches  may  bring  to  light  a  build- 
ing, 50  or  cTcn  100  years  earlier  than  this,  which  may  show  nearly 
as  complete  an  emancipation  from  Christian  art ;  but  for  tho  present, 
it  is  from  the  mosque  of  Touloun  (.v,i>.  885)  thiit  we  must  dale  the 
complete  foundation  of  the  new  style.  Although  there  is  consider' 
able  difficulty  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  style  from  the  ereefion  of 
the  mosques  of  Damascus  and  Jerusalem  to  that  of  Touhmn,  there  is 
none  from  that  lime  onwards.  Ciiiro  alone  fiiniisbes  nearly  sufficient 
materials  for  the  purpose. 

The  next  great  mosque  erected  in  this  city  was  El  Azhar,  or 
"  the  splendid,"  commenced  in  the  year  081,  or  about  a  century 
after  that  of  Touloun,  and,  (hough  certainly  a  very  magnificent  build- 
ing, and  showing  a  great  advance  in  elegance  of  detail  over  tliat 
last  named,  it  is  tar  from  being  so  satisfiictory,  owing  to  the  inti-o- 
duetion   of  ancient    pillars   in   parts,   and    to   masses  of  wall    being 
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jiLictxl  (111  tliL-ni.  only  f<iiitc<l  to  siich  forme  ae  tho^e  nsed  in  the  movqvr 

i.f  Tmiloiiii. 

'i'liu  liuildingB  during  the  neit  centarj-  and   a   half  are  neither 

nntnoronH  nor  remarkable  for  size,  tbongb  progi'eaB  is  very  evidtnt 
it]  piicfa  exampleeatieiiit: 
anil  in  tlie  middle  of  tht 
twelfth  centurr  we  find 
the  Ktrlc  almoet  entirclj 
changcd- 

One  of  the  finest  bnild- 
iii>;s  of  the  last  age  is  thit 
hnilt  hr  Sultan  l{ark<x4: 
onteide  the  walle  of 
Cairo  (a.p.  1140),  whicb. 
besidoH  a  mosque,  con- 
tain b  an  additiiMLtl  fea- 
Iiirp  in  th^  great  nepnl- 
ehnil  chambers  whiohm 
in  fiict  the  principal  part 
of  the  edifice,  and  betnr 
the  existence  of  a  (Strong 
aflinity  to  the  tomli-baild- 
ing  races  in  the  mlere  of 
J^Tit  at  that  time. 

The  plan  and  eectitw 

will    Bhe-w    the  j.ii»tc  to 

Egj-pt.     'J'hi-  pointol  sm'h. 
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as  will  be  observed,  is  ii«ed  with  as  much  lightness  and  elegance  as 
ever  it  reached  in  the  West. 

The  dome  has  become  a  truly  graceful  and  elaborate  appendage, 
forming  not  only  a  very  perfect  ceiling  inside,  but  a  most  imposing 
ornament  to  the  exterior.  Above  all,  the  minaret  has  here  anived  at 
as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  it  ever  reached  in  any  after  age. 

The  oldest  known  example  of  this  species  of  tower  is  that  of  the 
mosque  of  Ibn  Touloun,  but  it  is  particularly  ungraceful  and  clumsy. 
The  minaret  in  that  of  Amrou  was  probably  a  later  addition.  Those 
of  the  Azhar,  which  are  probably  of  the  date  of  that  mosc^ue,  almost 
equal  the  one  represented  in  the  woodcut ;  but  it  is  only  here  that 
they  seem  to  have  acquired  that  elegance  and  completeness  which 
render  them  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  form  of  tower  architecture  in 
the  world,  (^ur  prejudices  are  of  course  with  the  spires  of  our  Gothic 
churches,  and  the  Indians  erected  some  noble  towers ;  but  taken  alto- 
gether, it  is  doubtful  if  anything  of  it«  class  ever  surpassed  the  beauty 
and  elegance  of  the  minarets  attached  to  the  mosques  during  this  and 
the  two  or  three  subsequent  centuries. 

The  mosque  of  Kaloun,  and  the  hospitiil  attached  lo  it  (a.d.  1284), 
are  both  noble  buildings,  full  of  the  most  elegant  details,  and  not  with- 
out considerable  grandeur  in  parts.  In  all  except  detail,  however, 
they  must  yield  the  palm  to  the  next  great  example,  the  mosque  with 
which  the  Sultan  Hassan  adorned  Cairo  in  the  year  135G.  In  some 
respects  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mosques  ever  erected  in  any 
country,  and  dift'eiing  considerably  from  any  other  with  which  we  are 
at  present  acquainted. 

As  will  Ix)  seen  from  the  plan  (woodcut  No.  927),  its  external  foim 
is  very  irregular,  following  on  all  sides  the  lines  of  the  streets  within 
•which  it  is  situated.  This  irregularity,  however,  is  not  such  as  to 
detract  from  its  appearance,  which  is  singularly  bold  and  massive  on 
every  side  ;  the  walls  being  nearly  100  ft.  in  height,  and  surmounted  by 
a  cornice,  which  adds  another  13  ft.,  and  j)rojects  about  0  ft.  This  great 
height  is  divided  into  no  less  than  nine  storeys  of  small  apartments; 
but  the  openings  are  so  deeply  recessed,  and  the  projections  between 
them  so  bold,  that,  instead  of  cutting  it  up  and  making  it  look  like  a 
factory,  which  would  have  Ixjen  the  case  in  England,  the  building  has 
all  the  apparent  solidity  of  a  fortress,  and  seems  more  worthy  of  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs  than  any  work  of  modern  times  in 
Eg>Tt. 

Internally  there  is  a  court  open  to  the  sky,  measuring  117  ft.  by 
105,  enclosed  by  a  wall  112  ft.  in  height.  Instead  of  the  usual  colon- 
nades or  arcades,  only  one  gigantic  niche  opens  in  each  face  of  the 
court.  On  three  sides  these  niches  measure  46  ft.  square;  but  on 
that  which  faces  Mecca,  the  great  niche  is  69  ft.  wide  by  90  in  depth, 
and  90  ft  high  internally.     All  four  are  covered  with  simple  tunnel- 
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I.  witbotit  either  ribs  or  intenections.  and  for 
ivalli-d  br  any  lumilar  arches  known  to  curt 


raultfl  of  n  pointed  for 
Kim])le  tir«"deur  urc  iin 

Behind  the  niche  pi>intingtoMrard8  Mecca  ie  the  tomb  of  the  founder, 
Bquiire  i»  pl»n,  an  these  buildings  almost  always  are,  measuring  ti'J  ft. 
eneh  way,  mid  covered  by  n  lofty  nnd  elegnnt  dome  resting  on  pendtnt- 
ireti  of  gniit  K-atityund  richncse.  It  ui  flanked  on  each  side  by  tin> 
noble  niiiiarctK.  nue  of  which  is  the  highest  and  largest  in  Cairo  and 
probably  in  any  part  of  tlie  world,  being  280  ft,  in  height  and  of  pn>- 
portionate  liiendtli.  Itn  design  and  outline,  however,  are  scan-elyat 
elegant  as  Mime  oth><rx.  tliough  even  in  these  respects  it  must  be  cun- 
fiidered  a  very  l.ieaiitifnl  exain]>le  of  its  clusa. 


"^ 


m™i. 


Oni-  (if  thu  princiiial  defects  of  this  building  is  the  position  of  its 
doorway,  wliich.  insteiid  nf  fiicing  the  inbleh  or  niche  pointing  towutdd 
Mecca,  is  I'Liccd  dingiinally,  in  tlic  stroet  alongside  of  the  bnildi&g: 
It  Ik  11  VLiy  K-uutiluI  niK-cirncn  of  architecture  in  itself;  still  its  sitna 
tion  and  the  iiaiTow  ]iaM!iHgeH  that  lead  from  it  to  the  main  building 
dctraet.  moat  materially  from  tlio  effect  of  the  whole  edifice,  which  in 
other  reBiK-cttt  is  so  jwrfcet.  Jf  may  liave  been,  that  ground  could  not 
l)c  obtained  for  the  pur{)Ose  of  placing  the  entrance  in  the  right  pota- 
tion ;  but  more  probobly  it  was  so  arranged  for  the  sa^  of  defence,  the 
whole  stniotnre  having  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  fortalice.  and 
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)  that  purpose,  tut  well  as  being 


beiug,  without  doubt,  erected  to  ser 
adapted  for  a  house  of  prayer. 

The  mosque  El  Moyed,  erected  in  1415  A.D.,  ia  a  singularly  elegant 
specimen  of  a  mOMque  with  columns.  Externally  it  measures  about 
'MO  ft.  by  2,'iO,  and  possesses  an  internal  court,  surrounded  by  double 
colonnades  on  three  sides,  and  a  triple  range  of  arches  on  the  side 
looking  towards  Mecca,  where  also  are  situated — as  in  that  of  Bar- 
kuok — tho  tombs  of  the  founder  and  his  family.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  ancient  columns  have  lieen  used  in  the  erection  of  the  building, 
but  the  suixjrstnicture  is  so  light  and  elegant,  that  the  effect  is  agree- 
able ;  and  of  the  "  mixed  mi)si|ues" — i.e.,  those  where  ancient  materiaht 
rtre  incorporated  —this  ia  one  of  the  most  pleasing  specimens. 


I'erhaps  the  must  perfect  gem  in  or  aboiit  ('airo  is  the  mosque  and 
tomb  of  Kaitbey  (woodcut  No.  929),  oufaide  the  walls,  erected  a.d.  lili'.i. 
Looked  at  externally  or  intenially,  nothing  can  eitccod  the  grace  of 
everj-  part  of  this  bnilding.  Its  small  dimensions  exclude  it  from  any 
claim  to  grandeur,  nor  does  it  pretend  to  the  purity  of  tho  Greek  and 
0omo  other  styles ;  but  as  a  perfect  model  of  tho  clt^nco  we  generally 
aasofiate  with  the  architecture  of  this  people,  it  is  pei-haps  unrivalled 
by  anything  in  Egypt,  and  far  surpasses  the  Alhambra  or  tho  other 
\Ve6tem  buildings  of  its  age. 

After  this  period  there  were  not  many  important  buildings 
erected  in  Cairo,  or  indeed  in  Egypt  ;  and  when  a  new  age  of 
tiplendour  appears,   the  old   art   ia  found   to  have  died  out,   and  a 


>AILA' -EXK  AKfHlTBLTURF.  Pin  III. 

'  iiiiari'.-iW'  iLmi  ihat  (if  iLe  Weirt  luu>  grown  ojj  in 
u  •i-rh  Eur-i^  iW  luriTe  an-hiteetM  wmaght  out 
Tiii-D  ■•f  an    in   tbcir  •.■uti  pc<1i(ntic  &lt^bi•ln:  but 


I 


in  tliu  l.iviiiit  tlie  L'urn.sjKJiidiiig  jirocei*  took  pliicc  under  the  »iw- 
piccH  of  a  Kt-t  of  nfiigiv  Italiiin  nrtints,  who  ongmfted  their  wonld-be 
elHHMioiI  iioliotiN  oil  Ihi'  Moorish  hIvIi',  witli  n  vulgarity  of  form  uxl 
rolonr  of  wliicli  we  hii\e  no  foiiit-ptioii.     In  the  lat«r  bnildingB  trf 
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Mehemet  All  and  his  contempoi-aries  we  find  the  richest  and  most 
beautiful  materials,  used  so  as  to  make  us  wonder  how  men  could  so 
pervert  every  notion  of  beauty  and  propriety  to  the  production  of  such 
discordant  ugliness. 

Fi*om  its  size  and  the  beauty  of  the  materials,  the  mosque  erected 
by  the  late  Pasha  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo  ought  to  rival  any  of  the  more 
ancient  buildings  in  the  city ;  but  as  it  is,  nothing  can  be  worse  or 
more  uninteresting. 

Mecca. 

In  a  liistory  of  the  Mahomedan  religion  a  description  of  the  mosque 
at  Mecca  would  naturally  take  the  first  place  ;  but  in  a  work  devoted 
to  architecture  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  it  in  connection  with  Egypt, 
to  whose  sultans  it  owes  whatever  architectural  adornment  it  possesses. 
The  Kaabah,  or  holy  shrine  itself,  has  no  architecture,  and  is  famous 
only  for  its  siinctity. 

In  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Hejira  the  area  seems  to  have  been 
surrounded  by  a  cloister  of  no  great  magnificence,  but  after  a  great  fire 
-which  occured  in  131)0,  the  north  and  west  sides  were  rebuilt  in  a  more 
splendid  manner  by  Barkook,  Sultan  of  Egypt,  whose  moscjue  and  tomb 
are  illustrated,  woodcut  No.  925.  In  1500  El  Ghoury,  likewise  an 
Egyptian  sultan  of  Memlook  race,  rebuilt  the  Bab  Ibrahim.  The  next 
repairs  were  due  to  the  sultans  of  ( Constantinople.  Selim  1.,  in  1572, 
rebuilt  one  side,  and  in  1576  Murad  eftected  a  general  repair  of  the 
whole,  and  left  it  pretty  much  as  we  now  find  it. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  in  arrangement  it  necessarily 
differs  from  all  other  mosques.  The  precept  of  the  Koran  was,  that  all 
true  believers  when  they  prayed  should  turn  to  the  Katibah,  and  a 
mosque  consequently  became  a  mere  indicjitor  of  the  direction  in  which 
Mecca  stood ;  but  in  this  instance,  with  the  Kaabah  in  the  centre,  no 
mihrab  or  indication  was  possible.  All  that  was  required  was  a 
tetnenos  to  enclose  the  sacred  object,  and  exclude  the  outside  world 
with  its  business  from  the  hallowed  precincts. 

The  principal  object  in  the  enclosure  is  of  course  the  Kaabah,  a 
small,  low  tower,  nearly  but  not  quite  square  in  plan,  the  longer  sides 
39  and  40  ft.  respectively  ;  the  shorter  31  and  33  ft. ;  its  height  is  36  ft. 
The  entrance  is  neatr  one  comer,  at  a  height  of  0  ft.  from  the  ground 
It  is  wholly  without  architectural  ornament,  and  the  upper  part  is 
covered  by  a  black  cloth,  which  is  annually  renewed.  Next  in  import- 
ance to  this  is  the  Zemzem,  or  holy  spring,  which  is  said  to  have 
gushed  out  on  this  spot  to  the  succour  of  Ishmael  and  his  mother  when 
perishing  of  thirst.  These  two  objects  are  joined  by  a  railing  sur- 
rounding the  Kaabah,  except  at  one  point,  where  it  joins  the  Zemzem. 
The  railing  probably  marks  the  enclosure  of  the  old  Pagan  temple 
before  Mahomet's  time. 
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'i'hc'Fe.  with  i^'iiie  other  fnihordinatC'  buildings,  now  stand  in  %  ccut- 
vard.  f  njiinjr  a  ji*rrf«-t  rectangle  of  abtmt  380  ft-  by  570  intemallT. 
Mjrr«*inj'i*.-»1  l*y  an.--iik-s  on  all  Kidt«.  These  vary  cx>njeddeFably  in  depth. 
M.»  as  T^i  Af:*r»ju*^\i%Xi.-  tlK-in?--lvfrjs  to  the  external  outline  of  the  building, 
\%lji'li.  as  ^ll••w^l  iij  tli»-  wiifidf-nt  ('No.  930)  is  very  irre^lar.  It  is 
#-iit/-r»«l  'II  all  >i«k-?»  }»y  riiu*.tci*ii  gatewavK,  Home  of 'which  are  said  to  be 
ff  '.-iai^idrral'l'.'  maj^iificoiic^*.  and  it  is  adorned  by  seven  nunaivt& 
'lh»-s*:-  alt-  i»ia«>-il  vf-rv'  irregularly,  and  none  of  them  are  of  particular 
]»-antv  t»r  sv/.*: 


uau. 


(irrnt  Miistquc  at  M' ceo.    Frum  a  I'lan  by  AH  Bey.i 


On  the  kni^ir  sidi's  i)f  the  court  there  aixj  thirty-six  arches,  on  the 
hhortiT  twenty  fuur,  all  slightly  pointed.  They  are  supported  by 
(•tilnnnis  of  greyi.sh  niarhle,'  every  fourth  being  a  square  pier,  the 
otluTH  cireular  })illars. 

Niitlier  its urdonnanee, nor,  80  far  as  we  can  understand,  its  details 
render  the  temple  an  object  of  much  architectural  magnificence.  Even 
in  hize  it  is  surpassid  by  many,  and  is  less  than  its  great  rii-al,  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  000  ft.  square.  Still  it  is  interesting, 
as  it  is  in  reality  the  one  temple  of  the  Moslem  world;  for  though 
many  mosques  are  now  n'putcnl  sacred,  and  as  such  studiously  guardetl 
against  profanation,   this  pretended  sanctity  is  ondcntly  a  prejudia' 


>  To  git  it  within  the  pago,  the  sculc  of  the  plan  U  reduced  tu  200  Fhncb,  ic2H 
English  ft.  to  1  in. 
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borrowed  or  inherited  from  other  religions,  and  is  no  part  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Moeleiu  faith,  which,  like  the  Jewish,  points  to  on©  only  temple 
aa  the  place  where  the  people  should  worship,  and  towards  which  they 
should  turn  in  prayer. 

Uarbauv. 

There  may  be— no  doubt  are — many  buildingg  erected  by  the  Moelema 
in  the  countries  between  li^ypt  and  Spain ;  but,  strange  to  say,  with 
their  love  of  art,  and  opportunities  for  investigating  them,  the  French 
have  not  yet  made  us  acquainted  with  their  peculiarities.  Even  if  not 
magnificent  in  themselves,  they  must  fonn  a  curious  link  between  the 
styles  of  the  East  and  the  West.  In  so  for  as 
we  at  present  know,  Moorish  ai-t  in  Spain  is 
cut  off  from  all  connexion  with  the  East,  and 
stands  utterly  alone.  If  for  no  other  reason 
than  for  the  light  it  would  throw  on  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  Saracenic  stylo  in  Spain, 
it  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  know 
what  took  place  in  the  north  of  Afi  ica  during 
the  first  centuries  of  the  Ilejira,  The  religious 
bigotry  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Regency  of 
Tunis  is  no  doubt  one  cause  why  we  know  so 
little,  but  more  may  probably  he  owing  to  the 
indifference  of  tiavellers. 

The  mosque  at  Kairwan  is  one  of  tliise 
buildings  about  which  it  would  bt  espLCiall^ 
intero-sting  to  know  something  lliat  titj 
was  long  the  capital  of  ihi,  Afiican  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  of  tlio  tiiliphs  and  it 
was  thence  that  they  spread  then  rthgiiu 
into  the  ccnti'e  of  the  great  oontintnt  whtre 
it  is  Iwated,  and  conquered  Sitilj  Thi,  mos 
([uc  ^vas  erected,  or  at  least  commented  m 
the  1st  centurj'  of  the  Hejirn  and  was  biult 
principally  from  Koman  renuiuh  found  in 
the  neighboui  hood,  but  is  now  tonsidcred  so 
siicre<l  that  no  Chiistian  is  alloweil  to  cet 
foot  wilhin  its  precincts;  all  that  we  know 
is  that  it  is  a  worthy  compeer  of  ihe  contem- 
porary mosques  of  Damascus  and  Cairo,  while 
owing  to  its  secluded  station  it  may  probably  '  I;!.!"]!  dc- it^pt. 

be  less  altered   than   either  of  these  great 
buildings,  and  may  consequently  convej-  a  more  ciL>rrect  idea  oi  the 


architecture  of  that  age  than 
great  cities. 


I  l>c  gathered  from  the  mosques  i 
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I\ini8  possesses  some  noble  edifices,  not  so  old  as  this,  but  still  of  a 
good  age ;  but,  except  the  minaret  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut 
(No.  931),  none  of  them  have  yet  been  drawn  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  enable  us  to  judge  either  what  they  are,  or  what  rank  they  are 
entitled  to  as  works  of  art.  This  minaret  is  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  a  j^rticular  cla«8.  It  possesses  none  of  the  gi-ace  or  elaborate 
beauty  of  detail  of  those  at  Cairo;  but  the  beautiful  proportion  of  the 
shaft,  and  the  appropriate  half-military  style  of  its  ornaments,  render 
it  singularly  pleasing.  The  upper  part  also  is  well  proj)ortioned, 
though  altertxl  to  some  extent  in  modern  times.  Unfortimately  neither 
its  ago  nor  height  is  correctly  known.  It  is  probably  three  or  four 
centuries  old,  and  with  its  eontemponiry  the  Hassance  mosque  at  Cairo, 
proves  that  the  Saractiiic  architects  were  capable  of  expressing  simple 
grandeur  as  well  as  ehiK^rate  beauty  when  it  suited  them  to  do  so. 

Algeria  jxissesses  no  l)uil dings  of  any  importance  belonging  to  any 
good  age  of  Moorish  art.  Those  of  Constiintine  are  the  only  ones 
which  have  yet  been  illustrated  in  an  intelligible  manner,  and  they 
scarcely  deserve  mention  after  the  great  buildings  in  Egj'pt  and  the 
farther  East.  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  some  remains  of  a  better 
age  may  still  be  brought  to  light ;  but  the  French  archa3ologist8  seem 
to  bo  wholly  taken  up  with  the  vestiges  of  the  liomans,  and  not  to 
have  turned  their  attention  seiiously  to  the  more  modern  style,  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  soon  will  do.  In  an  artistic  point  of  view,  at 
least,  it  is  far  more  important  than  the  few  fragments  of  Koman  build- 
ings still  left  in  that  remote  province. 
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IiitiiKlurti)ry  niiinrkti  —  M().s«iul*  ut  Cunloba  —  l»alacc  at  Zahra  —  Churches  of  Sta. 
M.iria  an.l  Cristo  dc  hi  Luz  at  Tohdo  —  Giralda  at  Seville  -  Palnce  of  the 
Alcazjir  —  The  Alhanihm  —  Sicily. 


CHRONOUXJV. 

MooM  iiivjule  SiKiin ^i*  711  i  AlcMzar  and  GirnMa  at  Seville  (about)   .    a. d.  1200 

AM  (-1  •  Ilahni.ui  oniuieiictii  Mosque  at  Blolminmc^l    lien    Albaniar    couimtMiccij 

CordoUi 786         Alhambra 1218 

KI  Mansour  enlarg«>8  Mosqui' at  Cordoba  .  »76  i  Alx)U   alnl   Allali,   build(>r   of   Court  of 

C-aliph    Hakoni    rebuilds    sanctuary    at                          Lions,  b.gins  to  rrign 1325 

Cordoba Ii65  Cliristlan  conquest  of  Granada            .      .             1492 


FoK  the  present  it  is  feared  wc  must  forego  any  attempt  to  trace  the 
steps  by  which  the  Saracenic  styles  reached  Spain,  or  to  determine 
wliy  the  forms  it  assumed  when  we  iirst  meet  it  there  are  so  differ- 
ent from  tliose  we  find  elsewhere.  As  a  styk^  it  is  inferior  to  many 
other  forms  of  Saracenic  art.  It  has  not  the  purity  of  form  and 
elegance  of  detail  attained  in  l^'gypt,  nor  the  peifection  in  colouring 
which  characterises  the  style  of  Persia,  while  it  is  certainly  inferior 
both  in  elegance  and  richness  to  that  of  India.  Still  it  is  to  us  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  the  whole,  not  only  because  of  its  proximity  to 
our  own  shores,  and  our  consequent  greater  familiarity  with  it,  but 
because  history,  poetry,  and  painting  hiive  all  combined  to  heighten 
its  merits  and  fix  it«  forms  on  our  minds.  Few  are  unacquainted 
with  the  brilliant  daring  of  the  liaiidful  of  adventurers  who  in  the  8th 
century  subjugated  Sjuiin  and  nearly  conquered  Europe,  and  fewer 
still  have  listened  without  emotion  to  the  sad  tale  of  their  expulsion 
eight  centuries  afterwards.  Much  of  the  jxKjtry  and  romance  of  the 
middle  ages  owes  it«  existence  to  the  stniggles  between  the  Christian 
and  the  Paynim  knights:  and  in  modern  times  prx'ts,  painters,  and 
architects  have  all  lingered  and  expitiated  on  the  beauties  of  the 
Alliambra,  or  dwelt  in  delight  on  the  mysterious  magnificence  of  the 
mosque  at  ( brdoba.  Indeed  no  gieater  compliment  could  be  jmid  to 
this  style  than  that  conveyed  by  the  feet  that,  till  within  the  last  year 
or  two,  not  one  work  of  any  imix)rt<ance  has  lx;en  devoted  to  the  Chris- 
tian antiquities  of  Spain,  while  even  England  has  produced  two  such 


t 
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splendid  illujitrations  uf  the  Alhambra  as  tboee  of  Murphy  and  Owen 
June:s— works  far  more  magnificent  than  any  devoted  to  our  own 
national  arts.  In  France,  too,  Giraiilt  de  Prangey,  IjO  Normand, 
Chapuy.  and  others  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  taiik ;  and  even  in 
Spain  the  *  Antijijiiedades  Aralx^s  en  Kspafia*  is  the  best  production  of 
the  tlass.  We  aiv  thus  really  familiar  with  what  these  strangers  did; 
while  the  catheilnils  of  Seville.  Toledo,  Burgos,  and  Leon  are  only 
partially  nieiunirtMl  or  illustrated;  and  travellers  hurrying  to  the 
Alhambra  sttiriv  o.>ndes<xiid  to  alight  from  the  diligence  to  cast  a 
]vi&sinir  ^lautv  at  their  1  beauties.' 

'ITiis  is  indee<l  hardly  fiir :  still  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  impossible 
toe«»me  into  eunta  t  with  the  brilliant  productions  of  the  fervid  im- 
agination ».f  a  .Southern  ]Ht>ple  without  l^eing  captivated  with  their 
beauty :  and  tht  iv  is  a  fiiseination  in  their  exuberance  of  ornament 
and  brillianiy  vif  odour  whieh  it  is  impossible  to  resist  when  these  arc 
usiHi  with  the  daring  which  characterises  their  employment  here.  It 
is  alstt  true  that  those  Mi»orish  architects  avoid  the  vulgarity  which 
would  inevitably  accompany  such  exuberance  in  the  hands  of  Northern 
arli^ts — a  detlvt  whieh  the  more  deliciitely  organised  Asiatic  invari- 
ably es<^lIH-d. 

C'0RI»i»HA. 

As  far  as  the  historv  of  architivture  is  t^oiu^erntd,  bv  far  the  most 
interesting  building  in  Spain  is  the  moscpie  of  Coi*doba ;  it  was  the 
liivt  inipirtaiit  building  conimenctni  by  the  Moors,  and  was  enlai^d 
and  ornamented  l»y  suctvssive  rulei"s,  so  tliat  it  contains  specimens  c»f 
all  the  styh's  current  in  Siiain  from  the  earliest  times  till  the  building 
vi'  the  Alhambra,  whieh  was  in  the  latest  age  of  Moorisli  art. 

This  ci'lebrated  mosque  was  t\»mmenced  by  Caliph  Abil  el  Kahman 
in  the  year  TSj'.,  and  completi*d  by  his  son  JFesham,  who  died  706. 
The  jvirt  V»uilt  by  them  was  the  eleven  western  aisles,  which  then 
fornie*!  an  editiee  cianplote  in  itself,  not  imlike  the  Aksah  at  Jerusalem 
(except  in  tlie  nuniln-r  of  aisles),  which  the  Caliph  is  said  to  have  been 
anxit»us  to  surjKis^.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  it  had  orig:inally 
a  court  in  iVont,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  present  court  owes  its  exist- 
emv  to  {mother  Caliph,  of  the  same  name  as  the  founder,  in  the  vear 
J^">T.  As,  h«)Wever,  the  Christian  basilicas  of  this  age  liad  almost 
always  e-ourts  in  fiont,  it  is  more  than  probable  tliat  this  mosijue  had 

I  When  tile  ixnat  national  work,  entitled  it  is  c^rritHl  out  rendvrH  it  useless  till  it  w 
•Monument'^  An.'hittrtoni(i»s  d'Kt»i>ftfift,'  fiuther  advanced  Twenty-Uuve  nmnbcrs 
is  t-oniplrlr,  tliis  it  pnwh  will  Ix*  removetl,  are  publiihod,  bat  not  one  importuDt  build- 
but  that  «vrUiinly  will  not  W  the  tiisi'  for  inp  is  oomploto,  Hud,  exce|ituig  a  plan  rf 
tm  or  twelve  yoirs  in  ronie.  if  it  ever  ilots  Toledo,  not  one  of  the  larger  baildings  is 
Attain  oonipletion.  The  scale  is  too  iargis  :  oven  atttnupted— Cosas  d'fisnifla! 
and  the  total  want  of  principle  on  which 
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one  also ;  for  the  Mahometan  mosques  erected  in  countries  previously 
Cliristian,  borrow  much  of  their  arrangement  from  these  edifices. 

The  eight  eastern  aisles  were  added  by  El  Mansour  (976-1001), 
thus  completing  the  mosque  to  a  parallelogram  of  420  ft.  by  375 ; '  it 
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932.  Moaqae  at  Cordoba.    From  a  Plan  by  O.  Le  Normand.    Scale  100  ft  to  1  in. 


P^P^  ^lidBJai^l-i^l^L^ZV^^^ 


.  .  .  .  •• 


'  NotwithsiaDding  the  number  of  plans  |  whereas  the  scale  of  his  plans  shows 
pablished  of  this  ediflee,  it  is  extremely  570x405.  Le  Normand*8  two  plans  difTcr 
difficult  to  ascertain  its  exact  dimensions,  considerably  from  one  another.  The  above 
Hurphy,  in  his  text,  makes  them  620  x  440,    is  about  tiio  mean. 
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i-M  tlifii'fi 'f  iri7..Vti>  i«|iiiir<>  fwt,  Ix'iiifr  a  larger  «uperfic'ii>s  th;iii 
(if  iiiiy  ( 'linsiiiiii  ilniivli  I'xcppt  St,  PottTH  at  Ronio.  Il  is.  Ik^w- 
,  Ni.Ily  .l.tii'itiit  ill  lui{;lil,  Wins  only  about  ;tO  ft.  hipL  to  tli- 
'.  iLiiil  also  wiiiits  Kiilxirdiiialifin  of  imrts,  hU  the  iiisk«  U'iii^ 
ly  <■{  111!'  Kiiiin'  wiiltli.  iilM'iit  22  ft.,  except  the  (■entral  one  cf  xh^ 
iii:il  iIi'Vi-11.  wliicU  iw  ■''  ft,  widi-r;  the  H3  trtinsviTse  aisW  nre  sll 
Inr  in  hiviulth  :  s»  ihat  iilt(igi-thcr  it  is  as  ilefit.-iftit  in  drsi^  ^ts 
'■liiill  of  11  lli.iiiMiinl  inliiiiinK"  of  a  Hindu  temph-.  and  prodii.** 
pretty  uenrly  the  rmiw 
etfoet, 

So  oompleteiy  Iim 
tlie  huilding  bt^it  alter- 
ed by  various  repairs 
oud  the  intnision  of  « 
modem  cathedral  into 
its  centre,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult til  understand  immr 
of  the  original  arrange- 
mi-ntK.  etipeciallj  hnw 
it  was  li):hted,  for  the 
fiw  dooiv  ton-nrds  the 
f'urt  and  on  the  rided 
would  not  Miflkre,  and 
there  il*  no  nj^ix-si ranee  ef 
il  flereBtoiy  in  the  etn- 
ii-e.  The  ..rininal  t>^4. 
liovvv,!-.  whi.-h  «-a«  ..f 
wckhI  richly  eaneil  ani) 


I«. 


t^tl.    h« 


ml  brick  vault" 

sulmtitntid.       My   owrii 

iiupri>»ii(jn  is    that  tlie 

upi^r  imrt  .if  the  side 

ii.id.>  on  the  two  side*  ai 


.-..iilil  !.,■ 


ivllilil 


.■  fiiet   tliiit   the  si 
■  llii..kii,-s*.  of  the 
liiti.liiL^'oii  till- cm 
\-itli  thi>  rwt. 
liv  tli,-( 


-aiwief 

.-.ills: 


edj;. 


•  that,  if  ilio 
the  widili  .,f 


'iiliph  llakeeiii,  a.ii.  !)ii,~i.  and  i» 
lifnl  mill  sluK'MUo  spceimen  of  ^lonrish  arehitwtnre  iu 
llir  I)i>l  ap:  In  tin-  fivcat  Ixsly  of  the  mosiine  the  arx'hi- 
■<!  .■i.liiiuns  linmnlit  fnnu  the  niiiu-d  Roman  eitif^  i>f 
Ijc  niiKhUmrhuoil,  pvolmbly  those  wip)>.irtinjt  the  jnir- 
uniin  an.l  Ktii-etn.  or  the  einivfn  of  private  hiuises.  Thosi' 
iiid  !•>«,  tiny  wviv  ■dilipHl  to  employ  tlie  expedient  of 
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placing  arch  over  arch  to  eke  out  their  height— to  invent  in  short  for 
thfi  nonce  thut  strange  style  which  gives  so  peculiar  a  character  to 
this  building.  Before  the  age  of  El  Hakeem,  however,  the  style  had 
time  to  perfect  itself;  it  was  no  longer  depcmJent  either  on  the  mate- 
rials or  the  forms  of  Roman  art.  lliey  obtained  also  at  this  time  the 
assistance  of  workmen  from  Byzantium,  with  which  court  the  Caliphs 
of  Spain  were  closely  allied  ;  and  with  their  own  exquisite  taste  they 
made  the  fa9ade  and  niches  of  this  part  of  the  building  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  beautiful  specimens  of  the  art  in  Sjiain,  and  which  hut  for 


i  of  the  Bcak  and  confinrd  ruitnn^  of  the  design,  might 
rival  anything  else  found  anjwhere. 

The  flowing  and  graceful  foi*mH  of  the  design  of  this  Sanctuary  are 
preferable  to  the  mtii  lacing  straight  lines  of  the  Alhambra,  and  the 
materials,  which  are  in  this  place  white  and  coloured  marbles  and  true 
mosaic  work,  are  very  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  paint  and  plaster 
of  the  other  and  more  celebrated  edifice. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  screen  of  columns  in  front  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary seems  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  the  holy  place  itself,  and  to 
have  been  remodelled  to  its  present  form  at  a  time  when  the  wooden 
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T\,.  r..in.. 

liVSlV 

1  ..f  o 

VilU  Vi,i,«a 

i-r\vt 

,1  un 

,.n,. ,  1"  il...«- 

nii^^4 

|.L>ifv 

!     .>_  .-vi . :,y-.. -N : , ' /-.  :-v' A 


k^r,rv.\,r 


fi'-f  wii:-  nui'iviil  iiiiil  the  oxititiii);  vault  snlwlitiitvd.  IJkc  cvoiy 
t'-'mi  i-f  UTi-hiiiv^iiiv  wliicli  i^  npjinijirialo  ntid  fnlfilfi  its  pur|Krte,  it 
iU'iii;(ii>l>  our  Euluii  nit  toll :  but  It  wonltl  be  extremely  difficult  to  ie^gn 
f.'i'iiis  s->  iiii^r.Kx-fnl  in  tlumsi'lYoe.  or  xo  clumsily  put  togi'tlter,  as  the 
inTt'i'1;ii-iii:;  iirvlus  i^f  thv  ui>[icr  part,  and  the  whole  ia  so  bizarre  thai 
it  p>iiiirt'»  all  it^  rii-liuoi'i'  tif  detail,  and  all  its  aseociations,  to  reoiiK^e 
a  sIl;tnJ^■r  ti>  its  ai-jxantui*. 

ntatinn  w  carnal  out  in  the  ehapcl  uf 
y  alvut  tlic  j-car  12t><>,  It  is  evidently 
»  ii>mm>.m  in  Indian,  and  iodeeil  in  all 
royal  moequcs.  where 
the  king  in  his  gran- 
di'ur  could  iitay.  «n- 
I'ontjiuiiiuited  by  the 
vulpir  crowd.  Thcwgh 
a  good  dtal  alterU 
and  tleniDged  by  being 
convertcil  into  a  (.'hrin- 
tian  oluipol,  it  ftilt 
►howc,  in  the  age  of 
its  greateist  origiiialiiv. 
the  perm  of  tliat  i-tylo 
nil  id  I  was  afiem-jnls 
clalxTmt4.>d  at  tintnada. 
and  is  gcuendly  om- 
Kidored  as  the  t_vpii«l 
style  >•{  the  i-cmutri-. 

liffori'  Icitving  this 
niiisi^uc  it  may  It.'  af 
slylfS  dLiii  tlio  pcinttxl 
iiiilly  iir,  f>  \v  quite  the  cxivptimi.  not  tlu' 
i'iii]<l>iyiiieiit  WiiK  univenial  in  the  Gat>t.  it  is 
il^l.'t.-ly  the  Samcenic  aiehitwb*  followcil  thi- 
which  tlu  y  found  themstlveH.  At  ('oi>l>la 
utliii-nct'  of  the  Itonum  aMi.  thouj^h  £iribrr 
'V  ii'i  m•^ms  niict>mmon  in  tlieir  huildiugs. 
rt'I'iiihling  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  moe^oe 
It  (viliitv  in  the  cityof/ahnt  near  (.'ordoha. 
■  it>.'i><ui)t!i  that  have  W-n  haiideil  d>iwn  to 
i;..  w.i.  1-y  t-ir  tlic  nu'si  iv. .udciful  work  of  the  Moors  iu  Spain.  This 
uiKiil  iLiiirht  U'  t'X]icciitl.  f->r.  lUi  has  K-cn  l>cfi>re  remarked,  the  paLwes 
tvi'i-  liu'  )>niit't[Ml  l-iiihlitip'  of  this  jicople,  and  this  being  of  the  very 
'.■>t  :ii;c  laitiht  natiinilly  In-  i-xi-tviet]  tn  oxivl  any  other  e<lifice  eroitcd 


«h. 


U  i.f  thr  iCn- 
av  tru*t'th. 


i>  mark  even  the  Kpot  whei?  it  ptocd. 
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Its  destruction  commenced  shortly  after  its  completion,  in  the  troubles 
of  the  11th  century,  even  before  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christians,  and  we  therefore  depend  wholly  on  the  Arabian  histo- 
rians from  whom  Conde  and  Murphy  compiled  their  accounts ;  but 
as  they,  with  Maccary,  describe  the  mosque  in  the  same  page  with 
the  palace,  and  do  not  exaggerate  nor  say  one  word  too  much  in  praise 
of  the  former,  we  cannot  refuse  credence  to  their  description  of  the 
latter. 

According  to  these  authors  the  enclosing  wall  of  the  palace  was 
4000  ft.  in  length  E.  and  \V.,  and  2200  ft.  N.  and  S.     The  greater  part 
of  this  space  was  occupied  by  gardens,  but  these,  witli  their  marble 
fountains,  kiosks,  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds,  must  have  surpassed 
in  beauty,  and  perhaps  even  in  cost,  the  more  strictly  architectural 
parts  of  the  building.    4:500  columns  of  the  most  precious  marbles  sup- 
ported the  roofs  of  the  halls  ;  1 0 1 3  of  these  were  brought  from  Africa,  1 9 
from  Rome,  and  140  were  presented  by  the  Empeior  of  (^mstantinople 
to  Abd  el -Rahman,  the  princely  founder  of  this  sumptuous  edifice. 
All  the  halls  were  paved  with  marbles  in  a  thousand  varied  patterns. 
The  walls  too  were  of  the  same  precious  material,  and  ornamented 
with  friezes  of  the  most  brilliant  colours.     The  roofs,  constnicted  of 
cedar,   were   ornamented   with    gilding    on   an   azure   ground,    with 
damasked   work   and   interlacing   designs.      All,    in   short,    that   the 
unbounded  wealth  of  the  caliphs  of  that  period  could  command  was 
lavished  on  this  favourite  retreat,  and  all  that  the  art  of  Constantinople 
and  Bagdad  could  contiibute  to  aid  the  taste  and  executive  skill  of 
the  Spanish  Arabs  was  enlisted  to  make  it  the  most  perfect  work  of 
its  age.     Did  this  palace  of  Zahra  now  remain  to  us,  we  could  afford 
to  despise  the  Alhambi*a  and  all  the  works  of  that  declining  age  of 
Moorish  art. 

Among  other  buildings  contained  within  the  great  enclosure  of  the 
palace  was  a  mosque.  I'his  had  five  aisles,  the  ceiitml  one  wider  than  the 
others.  The  total  length  from  the  Kibleh,  or  niche  pointing  to  Mecca, 
to  the  opposite  wall  was  97  cubits  (14G  ft.),  the  breadth  from  E.  to  W. 
49  cubits  (74  ft.).  It  was  finished  in  the  year  941,  and  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  last  woiks  of  the  palace,  having  been  commenced  in 
930.  From  this  description  it  is  clear  that  it  was  virtually  a  five- aisled 
church,  and,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  the  court,  we  may  fancy  that, 
like  the  seven-aisled  Aksah  at  Jerusalem,  it  never  had  that  accom- 
paniment, but  was  in  reality  only  a  basilica  extended  laterally,  but  on 
a  small  scale. 

The  church  of  Sta  Maria  la  Blanca  (woodcuts  Nos.  090,  091),  de- 
scribed in  a  previous  chapter,  though  built  for  another  people,  and  for 
a  different  purpose,  is  still  so  essentially  in  the  Saracenic  style,  that  it 
may  fairly  l>e  taken  as  illustrating  the  progress  which  had  \ycen  made 
in  perfecting  it  up  to  its  date  in  the  12th  century. 
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Anutlicr  wry  iiitvruBting  upccimmi  uf  n  Moorish  mosque  in  Spain 
iM  that  at  Tiili-do,  now  knonii  aii  the  church  of  Criato  de  !»  Lde.  It 
in  a  Ktiiiill  Hqiiurc  building  with  four  stout  short  pillarx  on  the  floor, 
tlivi'linj;  it  inm  niiio  iipial  compart  men  ts,  the  contra!  one  of  which  is 
i-«rriuil  lip  higher  than  the  othcrn,  and  terminated  by  a  tiort  of  dome, 
if  lionif  it  iim  Ik;  giIIwI  ;  for  the  Simnish  architects,  working  almost 
r  adopted  the  Bjzantino  dome  to 
>  rouli<  of  baths.  In  their  monqiiM 
»  ornamental  detail,  and  neyer  con- 
Btnictod  either  uf  stone  or 
brick-work,  but  merely  ■ 
carpentry  framing  coTereJ 
with  stucco  or  ua^ric  The 
Spanish  style  shows  in 
this  a  most  e>«cutial  differ- 
enco  from  the  Eastern, 
wliere  ihc  domes  an,"  w 
splendid  and  dumbly  con- 
wtructed,  and  where  they 
constitiitv  the  actual  ruufs 
uf  the  buildings. 

I  ndecd  van]  ting  dow 
not  seem  under  any  eir- 
eimiBtautx-  to  have  liwn 
iin  art  to  which  the  SjMuisli 
Aniba  ever  j.wiid  any  ut- 
tentioii.  Almost  idl  their 
iiiofs  arc  of  wood  carmi 
uml  painteii,  or  of  Btuix'o, 
not  used  to  imitate  stone, 
bnt  an  a  legitimate  mi.'J'; 
t>f  ceiling,  which  it  cer- 
liiiuly  is.  iukI  for  I'iindfnl  ami  gorgeoiw  decorations  perhaiw  preferable 
to  niiiiT  ihirable,  but  h-ss  uiiiujigeable  materials. 

Tlic  art  n-sultiny  fnmi  siuh  iiiateriiila  is,  it  is  tnio,  more  ephemeral 
mid  iiiUKt  tiike  ii  lowi-r  grade  rlian  tlint  built  upofiiiateriala  that  should 
last  fi.r  ever  ;  but  su.h  was  not  the  aim  of  the  gay  and  brilliant  Moore, 
and  we  iiiiiKt  judne  tluiii  liy  their  own  standard,  and  by  their  success 
in  attaining  the  objei-t  they  aiuKil  at. 

In  ^iu  t  iiHto  the  walls  are  sufficiently  solid  and  plain,  and  on  the 
wlmle  llie  foinw  and  di'ooratiiins  are  judicionitly  and  skilfully  appli<-d 
til  iittjiiii  the  reijuisite  height  without  raising  the  eolumus  or  giving  any 
apjicjittitiw  of  fiutxil  ciuitriv.'ina'H  for  that  purpose.  In  this  iwpeet  it 
shows  a  coiiKidenible  advanco  on  the  design  of  the  older  part  I'f  tlie 
inrwiqiie  at  ('oixliilm,  than  which  it  is  probably  at  least  n  centniy  more 
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modern ;  but  it  does  not  show  that  completeness  which  the  art 
attained  in  the  10th  century,  when  the  sanctuary  at  Cordoba  was 
erected. 

These  four  buildings  mark  four  very  distinct  stages  in  the  history 
of  the  art— the  early  mosque  at  Cordoba  being  the  first,  the  San  Cristo 
de  la  Luz  the  second  ;  the  third  and  most  j3erfect  is  well  represented 
by  all  the  building  at  the  southern  end  of  the  mosque  at  Cordoba  ;  and 
the  fourth  by  Sta.  Maria  la  Blanca,  where  all  trace  of  lioman  and  Byzan- 
tine art  has  wholly  disappeared.  A  fifth  stage  is  represented  by  another 
synagogue  at  Toledo  called  El  Transitu :  but  this  is  so  essentially 
merely  a  gorgeously  ornamented  room  tliat  it  hardly  deserves  to  be 
classed  among  monumental  buildings ;  besides  which  this  stage  is  so 
well  illustnited  in  the  palaces  of  Seville  and  Granada  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  on  minor  examples.  Had  the  great  mosques  of 
Seville,  Toledo,  or  Granada  been  spared  to  us,  it  would  perhaps  have 
been  easier  and  better  to  rcstnct  our  illustrations  to  sacred  edifices 
alone;  but  they— at  least  certainly  the  two  first  named — have  wholly 
disappeared  to  make  way  for  the  splendid  aithedrals  which  stand  where 
they  once  stood,  and  which  have  obliterated  nearly  every  trace  of  their 
previous  existence.  In  the  northern  cities  the  national  pride  and  stern 
bigotry  of  the  Spaniards  have  long  ago  effaced  aU  traces  of  this  religion. 


Thk  Gikalda  at  Skvii.lk. 

None  of  the  mosques  we  have  been  describing  possess  minarets, 
nor  is  there  anything  in  Spain  to  replace  the  aspiring  foims  of  the 
£ast  except  the  Giralda  at  Seville.  This  is  a  more  massive  tower  than 
is,  I  Ix'lieve,  to  be  found  anywhere  else  as  the  work  of  a  Moslem  archi- 
tect. At  the  base  it  is  a  square  of  about  43  ft.,  and  rises  without 
diminution  to  the  height  of  185  ft.  from  the  ground;  to  this  a  belfry 
was  added  in  15G8  by  Ferdinand  Hiaz,  making  it  90  ft.  higher;  and 
unfortunately  we  have  nothing  to  enable  us  to  restore  with  certainty 
the  Saracenic  termination  which  must  have  been  displaced  to  make 
room  for  this  addition.  In  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  937)  it  is  repre- 
sented as  restored  by  Girault  de  Orangey,  and  from  a  comparison 
with  the  towers  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  erected  by  the  same  king,  it  is 
more  than  probable  it  was  thus  terminated  originally.  It  is  difficult 
nevertheless  to  reconcile  oneself  to  the  idea  that  the  upper  part 
was  not  something  more  beautiful  and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
base.  In  the  East  the  Mahomedan  architects  would  certainly  have 
done  something  better ;  but  here,  from  the  want  of  familiarity  with 
tower-architecture,  and  from  the  want  of  any  circular  or  domical 
forms  for  the  termination  of  towers  or  sky-lines,  this  inartistic 
form  may  have  been  adopted.     The  lower  part  is  certainly  much  more 
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parts  of  Asia. 


relieved  with  panels  to  juht  Buch  an  extent  as 
ie  required  for  umament  without  interfering 
with  the  construction  or  apparent  aolidity  of 
the  towor,  while  the  windows  are  gracefnl 
and  appropriate,  and  in  such  number  aa 
eocniB  required.  In  this  respect  it  contrasts 
pleasingly  with  the  contemporary  Campanile 
at  Venice,  which,  though  very  nearly  of  the 
Bume  dimensions,  is  lean  and  bald  compared 
with  this  tower  at  Seville.  So  indeed  aifl 
most  of  the  Italian  towers  of  the  same  age. 
All  these  towel's  seem  to  hiive  been  erected 
for  very  analogou,^  purposes,  for  the  Giralda 
can  never  have  been  meant  as  the  minaret 
iif  a  mosque,  to  be  used  for  the  call  to  prayer ; 
nor  can  we  admit  the  destination  sometimes 
itHcribcd  to  it  by  those  who  surmise  that  it 
laay  have  been  merely  meant  for  an  obser- 
vatory. Most  proliably  it  was  a  pillar  of 
victoiy,  or  a  tower  symbolical  of  dominion 
and  power,  like  many  others  wo  have  had 
occasion  to  allude  to  in  the  pre^'ions  pages 
of  this  work.  Indeed  the  tradition  is  that 
it  was  built  by  King  Yousouf  to  celebrate 
his  tiimmis  victory  of  Alarcos,  gained  in 
the  year  11(15,  in  which  year  its  con- 
struction  was   commenced.     As  such  it  ia 

!  superior  to  most  of  those  erected  in  Europe 
the  middle  ages,  but  far  inferior,  except 
',  and  many  others  still  found  in  various 


:  Ai.c. 


1   AT  SkVIIXK. 


The  Alcazar'  at  Seville  was  an  older  palace,  and  perhaps  also  at 
one  time  a  more  nuignificent  one  than  the  Alhambra  itself.  Hence  it 
would  be  a  most  interesting  example  of  the  Mahomedan  style,  were  it 
not  thnt  it  has  been  much  dUapidat«d  in  subsequent  ages,  and  its  cha- 
racter destroyed  by  alterations  and  so-called  improvements  after  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
best  parts  of  it  belong  to  the  same  ago  as  the  Giralda — the  end  of  the 
12th  and  beginning  of  the  13th  century^-aud  that  it  continued  to 
receive  additions  till  tlio  city  was  taken  by  the  Christians  in  1248.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  building  by  some  one  intimate  with  all  the 


'  Aloiair  -  el-Knar,  "  the  Csstlp." 
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peculiarities  of  the  style  might  distinguish  the  ancient  parts  from  the 
later  Christian  additions,  especially  those  perpetrated  by  Don  Pedro 
the  Cruel  (1353-1364),  who,  in  an  inscription  on  the  walls,  claims  the 
merit  of  having  rebuilt  it.  Thus  the  history  of  this  palace  is  not  of 
much  importance,  since  it  is  not  so  much  older  than  the  Alhambra  as 
to  mark  another  style,  nor  so  complete  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
effect  of  the  art  as  perfectly  as  we  can  in  that  c-elebrated  palace. 

The  Alhambra. 

It  was  after  his  expulsion  from  Seville  (1248)  that  Mohammed  ben 
Alhamar  commenced  the  present  citadel  of  the  Alhambra,  at  which 
both  he  and  his  successors  worked  continually  till  tlv9  end  of  the  13th 
century.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  more  important  buildings 
now  found  there  were  erected  bv  these  monarchs.  From  the  acces- 
sion  of  Abou-el-Walid  (13C9)  to  the  death  of  Yousouf  (1354)  the  works 
of  the  present  palace  seem  to  have  been  carried  on  uninteruptedly, 
and  it  is  to  this  half-century  that  we  must  refer  all  the  essential  parts 
of  the  palace  now  found  in  the  citadel. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  plan,  it  consists  principally  of 
two  oblong  courts ;  the  richest  and  most  beautiful,  that  of  the  Lions 
(a  a),  running  east  and  west,  was  built  by  Abou  Abdallah  (1325- 
1333).  The  other,  the  court  of  the  Alberca  (b  b),  at  right  angles  to  the 
former,  is  plainer  and  probably  earlier.  Restorers  generally  add  a  third 
court,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  Lions,  which  they  say  was 
removed  to  allow  of  the  erection  of  the  palace  of  Charles  V.  (x  x),  which 
now  protrudes  its  formal  mass  most  unpleasingly  among  the  light  and 
aiiy  constructions  of  the  Moors.  My  ovm  impression  is  that,  if  any 
thing  did  stand  here,  it  was  the  mosque,  which  we  miss,  although  we 
know  that  it  existed,  and  tradition  points  to  this  side  as  its  locality, 
though  it  certainly  was  not  the  apartment  at  that  angle  which  now 
goes  by  that  name.  It  must,  like  all  Spanish  mosques,  have  faced  the 
south,  and  was  most  probably  destroyed  by  the  first  Christian  con- 
querors of  Granada.  Indeed  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Christian 
palace  above  mentioned,  which  stands  stmngely  unsymmetrically  with 
the  other  buildings,  follows  the  lines  of  the  old  mosque.  This  could 
be  in  great  measure  deteimined  if  we  could  rely  upon  the  bearings 
of  the  different  courts  and  buildings  as  given  in  the  plans  hitherto 
published. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  Alhambra  seems  always  to  have  been 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  court  of  the  Alberca.  This  part  does  seem 
to  have  been  altered  or  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the  palace  of 
Charles  V.  The  court  was  originally  called,  apparently  from  the 
pool  of  water  which  always  occupied  its  centre,  El  Birkoh.  It  is 
138  ft.  long  by  74  wide,  the  longer  sides  being  singularly,  and  in 
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.li-iit  -:■  ill  li-  W--',  i'-.f'.(  I'V  i»  [h-lvpiiiil  >\«UK  of  fT«»t  heaiitv  cf 
.!. -'5:11.  ;iiil  ',MV.r.'i.  liko  lin'  walls,  wiili  untliesquo  patUTRS  of  tliC 
fii.ttst  i-anU.  On..  ..[■  iis  HMst  tliiiriiiiiijr  iK-cuHaritK's,  however,  in 
ill,'  .li-.jh-  nTi»"l  wimliins,  kn'kiiip  iliivm  im  the  city,  nnil  lit-vunil 
tii:it  i.'iiiiii.ii.tinjr  ii  vt,  w-  .if  til.-  <WIiiii*i:s  Vfgii.  itiul  the  mountaiiw  lltit 
ImHiul  it.  It  i«  •■•"••  "'  thi-  iiKwi  Kmitifiil  soi'iit*  in  the  wurld,  of  whii-h 
tin-  iinhiri'.'t  iivuilvil  liims.'lf  with  tlu>  eye  i>fn  tnio  nriUt,  who  know 
titiw  t..  ^imliiiio  intnr.'  aiiil  ait  iutu  n  |>erfi?cf  whole. 
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The  other  court,  called  that  of  the  Lions  (a  a),  from  the  beautiful 
fountain  supported  by  twelve  conventional-looking  animals  bo  called, 
is  smaller  (115  ft.  by  66  from  wall  to  wall),  but  far  more  beautiful  and 
elaboi-ate  than  the  other ;  indeed,  with  the  apartments  that  surround 
it,  this  is  the  gem  of  Arabian  art  in  Spain — its  most  beautiful  and 
most  perfect  example.*  It  has,  however,  two  defects  which  take  it 
entirely  out  of  the  range  of  monumental  art :  the  first  is  its  size,  which 
is  barely  that  of  a  modem  parish  church,  and  smaller  than  many  ball- 
rooms ;  the  second  its  materials,  which  are  only  wood  covered  with 
stucco.  In  this  respect  the  Alhambra  forms  a  perfect  contrast  to  such 
a  building  as  the  Hall  at  Kamac,  or  any  of  the  greater  monumental 
edifices  of  the  ancient  world,  and,  judged  by  the  same  standard,  would 
be  found  lamentably  deficient.  But,  in  fact,  no  comparison  is  appli- 
cable between  objects  so  totally  different.  Each  is  a  true  represen- 
tative of  the  feeling  and  character  of  the  people  by  which  it  was 
raised.  The  Saracenic  plaster  hall  would  be  totally  out  of  j)lace  and 
contemptible  beside  the  great  temple-palace  of  Thebes.  No  less  would 
the  granite  works  of  Egypt  be  considered  monuments  of  ill-directed 
labour  if  placed  in  the  palaces  of  the  gay  and  luxurious  Arab  fatalist, 
to  whom  the  present  was  everything,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  passing 
hour  all  in  all. 

The  shafts  of  the  pillars  that  surround  the  Court  of  Lions  are  far 
from  being  graceful  in  themselves,  being  more  like  the  east-iron  props 
used  by  modern  engineers  than  anything  else.  Their  capitals,  however, 
are  very  gracefully  moulded,  and  of  a  form  admirably  adapted  for  the 
support  of  the  superstructure  they  were  destined  to  l)ear,  and  the 
pillars  themselves  are  so  gracefully  grouped,  alternately  single  and 
coupled,  and  their  alignment  is  so  completely  broken  by  the  project- 
ing portico  at  each  end,  that  they  cease  to  be  prominent  objects  in 
themselves,  and  become  mere  accessory  details.  The  arcades  which 
they  support  are  moulded  in  stucco  with  a  richness  and  beauty  of 
ornament  that  is  unrivalled.  There  is  in  this  no  oft'ence  to  good 
taste :  indeed  work  executed  in  plaster  ought  to  be  richly  decorated, 
otherwise  it  is  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  imitate  the  simplicity  and 
power  that  belongs  to  more  durable  and  more  solid  materials.  It 
should  therefore  always  be  covered  with  ornament,  which  was  never 
elaborated  with  more  taste  and  consistence  than   heie. 

At  the  upper  end  of  this  court  is  an  oblong  hall,  called  that  of 

Judgment  (d),  and  on  either  side  two  smaller  rooms,  that  "  of  the  Aben- 

cerrages  '*  (e)  on  the  south,  and  that  called  "  of  the  Two  Sisters  "  (f) 

*  opposite,  the  latter  being  the  most  varied  and  elegant  apartment  of  the 


>  A  perfect  copy  of  this  Court  was  re-  |  slightly  curtailed  in  plan,  every  detail 
produced  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones  at  the  '  and  every  diraensioii  is  identical  with  tho 
Crystul  Palace   in   1854.     Except  being    original. 
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whole  palace.  The  walls  of  all  these  are  ornamented  .with  geometri 
and  flowing  patterns  of  very  great  beauty  and  richness,  and  applie 
with  unexceptionable  taste  for  such  a  decoration ;  but  it  is  in  th 
roofs  and  larger  arcades  that  the  fatal  facility  of  plaster  becomes  moe 
apparent.  Instead  of  the  simple  curves  of  the  dome,  the  roofs  ar 
made  up  of  honeycombed  or  stalactite  patterns,  which  look  more  lik 
natural  rock-work  than  the  forms  of  an  art,  which  should  be  alway 
more  or  less  formal  and  comprehensible  at  a  glance,  at  least  in  it 
greater  lines  and  divisions.  There  is  perhaps  no  instance  where  i 
Saracenic  architect  has  so  nearly  approached  the  limits  of  good  tast 
as  here,  and  it  requires  all  the  coimtervailing  elements  of  situatioi] 
and  com jm risen  with  other  objects,  to  redeem  it  from  the  ehai^  o 
having  exceeded  those  limits. 

Behind  the  Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters,  and  on  a  lower  level,  ar 
situated  the  baths  (g) — beautiful  in  some  respects,  and  appropriately 
adorned,  but  s<^arrely  worthy  of  such  a  palace. 

Besides  the  edifices  mentioned  above,  there  is  scarcely  a  town  h 
Spain,  once  ocoupiod  by  the  Moors,  that  does  not  retain  some  trace 
of  their  art.  l^iese  traces,  however,  are  generally  found  in  the  remain 
of  baths,  which  from  their  nature  were  more  solidlv  built  than  othe 
edifices,  and  were  generally  vaulted  with  bricks — frequently  witl 
octagonal  domes  supported  on  twelve  pillare,  as  those  in  the  East 
These  in  consequence  have  survived,  while  the  frailer  palaces  of  th( 
same  buildeis  have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  time,  and  their  moequei 
have  disii}>pt\ar<.»d  before  the  ruthless  bigotry  of  their  successors.  None 
of  the  baths,  however,  seem  to  be  of  suflicient  importance  to  require 
notice. 

In  Spain  we  entirely  miss  the  tombs  which  form  so  remarkable  a 
feature  of  Saracenic  architecture,  wherever  any  Turanian  blood  flows 
in  the  veins  of  the  people.  The  Moors  of  Spain  seem  to  have  been 
of  purely  Semitic  race,  either  importations  from  Arabia  or  the  descend- 
ants of  the  (.Id  rhcenician  settlers  on  the  southern  coast;  and  among 
them,  of  course,  it  w(^uld  be  absurd  to  look  for  anv  indications  of 
sepulchral  magnifieeno<.». 

If  the  Moors  of  Spain  had  pnictised  tomb-building  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  some  of  their  brethren  further  east,  this  circumstance 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  given  a  more  monumental  character  to 
their  style  of  architecture.  Ti-ue  domes  would  certainly  have  been 
introduced  and  applied,  not  only  to  their  mosques  but  to  their  palacee, 
and  with  them  all  those  beautiful  arrangements  which  we  find  as  the 
invariable  accomj)animents  of  domes  in  the  Ilast 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  on  the  whole  perhaps  fortunate  that  we 
possess  in  Sj^ain  a  form  of  Saracenic  art  from  which  all  feeling  of 
solemnity,  and  all  aspimtions  for  the  future,  are  wholly  banished. 
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No  style  of  architectiu*e  is  so  essentially  impressed  with  the  feeling 
that  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour  is  all  that  should  be  cared  for.  It  is 
consequently  the  gayest,  but  it  is  also  the  most  ephemeral,  of  all  the 
styles  of  architecture  with  which  wo  are  acquainted.* 


*  Nothing  need  be  said  here  of  La  Cuba 
and  La  Ziza,  and  other  buildings  in  Sicily, 
which,  though  usually  ascribed  to  the 
Moort,  are  now  ascertained  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Normans  after  their  con- 
quest of  the  island  in  tho  llth  century. 
They  are  Moorish  in  stylo,  it  is  true,  and 
were  probably  erected  by  Moorish  artists, 
but  80  were  many  churches  and  chapels 


in  Spain,  as  mentioned  above ;  and  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  building  now  extant 
there  which  can  be  safely  ascribed  to  the 
time  when  the  island  was  held  by  the 
Moslems,  or  was  then  erected  by  them 
for  their  own  purposes.  Till  that  is  as- 
certained, Sicily  of  course  does  not  come 
within  the  part  of  our  subject  which  we 
are  now  conbidering. 
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Mnm|iU'.s  of  Malioniet  II.  —  SuleiiiiAnie  and  Ahmodjie  Moeqnea — Moaquefl  of  SolUnii 
ValiiU',  uiul  of  O^muiii  II[. — Civil  and  Domestic  Architecture,  FouDtaiits,  &c. 
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CHRONOIXKIY. 

(^on(|U(>t  of  C'unsttntint^plo  by    M.tbo-  Mahomet  III ▲.n.  ISM 

mftU A.D.  1453     AhmM  I IMS 

KvJai^  t  II 1481     Amurath  IV ICS 

S'llni  1 1512     Mabnmet  IV ICif 

Suleiman  11..  tho  Mafnufui>nt       .     .     .  152i»     SuU'iman  III 1(»; 

Sclim  II 1SC6     \\mv^\  III i:«S 

Aniurath  III 1574  .  M.tlimiNMl  I ITlt 


TiiK  hiitvY  half  «>i'  tlir  loth  centnrv  witnossed  some  stninge  vicissitiidee 
in  the  fatr  nf  tlu'  MalHUiK'dan  faith  in  Phiroi^o.  In  1492  Gi^nadii  vr&» 
ooiKpurcd.  and  thr  Ahiors  t'X]X}lkHl  from  tlu?  country  which  tbcv  had 
K(>  Ion*:;  adonud  hv  their  arts,  and  rendcrc<l  illustrious  bv  their  culti- 
vntiuii  (»f  the  scirncrs.  Of  all  the  races  who,  at  various  timetit,  have 
ailnptttl  th«'  faitli  of  Islam,  the  Spinish  Moors  seem  to  have  lieen 
amonjz:  thr  iimst  enlightened  and  industrious,  and  the  most  caixible  of 
retaining  pernianeiitlv  the  eivilizjition  thev  had  acquired.  They  have 
made  way  for  a  ]»eo]>lr  less  ])ropjressive  and  more  bigottod  tlian  any 
other  }>opnlation  in  Kiiroi>e. 

rH'fore,  liowever.  this  niisfortun<»  hap|H3ned  in  the  West,  the  fairest 
eity  of  the  Christian  woihl.  and  its  most  fertile  provinces,  had  fallen  a 
])rey  to  thr  most  harlmroiis  horde  of  all  those  who  luid  adopted  the 
Mahomedaii  religion.  For  two  cvnturies  the  Turks  Imd  gradually  lH?en 
progressing  westward  from  their  original  w^its  in  Central  Asia,  and  at 
hist,  in  14.">:J,  ('onstantiin»ple  itself  fell  into  their  power,  and  for  more 
than  a  e«ntnrv  after  this,  the  fate  of  Kuro|x>  trembled  in  the  balance. 
The  faihiro  of  the  si«'ge  of  Vienna  (KJS.i)  turned  the  tide.  Since  that 
tiiiK'  the  Christians  liave  slowly  and  surely  been  recovering  their 
lost  ground  :   hut  the  Crescent  still  sunnounts  the  dome  of  Sta.  Sophia. 

Had  the  Turks  obtaiiud  pos.sessi(m  of  Con.stantinople  at  an  earlier 
date,  it  is  possible^  that  their  architecture  might  have  taken  a  diffen-nt 
form  from  that  in  whieh  we  now  find  it.  l$ut  before  tluit  event 
the  foundation   of  St.  IVter's  at    Home  had  already  been  laid.     The 
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old  principlas  of  art  were  already  losing  their  hold  on  the  architects  of 
Europe,  a  revolution  was  taking  place,  and  though  this  would  hardly  be 
much  felt  so  far  east  as  the  Bosphorus,  or  materially  influence  strangers 
like  the  Turks,  still  it  must  have  had  some  influence,  and  modified  their 
style  to  some  extent.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  struck  at  Constantinople 
with  the  same  phenomenon  which  meets  us  everywhere  in  the  Maho- 
medan  world.  Wherever  the  various  nationalities  settled  who  had 
embraced  that  feith,  they  at  once  adopted  the  architectural  forma  of 
their  new  country,  and  set  to  work  to  mould  and  modify  them,  so 
as  to  bring  them  more  into  conformity  with  their  special  require- 
ments. Nowhere  do  they  seem  to  have  brought  their  style  with 
them,  or  thought  of  foicing  that  on  their  new  subjects.  In  this 
they  were  wise ;  and  it  is  what  probably  all  nations  would  do 
who  had  any  tnic  knowledge  of  art,  or  any  time  feeling  for  its 
purposes.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  original  people  of  a  coun- 
try find  out  the  arrangements  most  suited  to  their  climate,  and 
the  forms  of  construction  best  adapted  to  the  materials  which  are 
available  ;  and  to  attempt  to  substitute  for  these,  forms  suited  to 
other  climates  and  another  class  of  materials,  is  what  only  an  Aryan 
would  think  of  doing.  The  Turks,  though  barbarous,  belonged  to  one 
of  the  great  building  races  of  the  world  ;  and  so  soon  as  they  entered 
Constantinople,  set  to  work  vigorously  to  vindicate  the  characteristics 
of  the  familv. 

Besides  appropriating  seven  or  eight  of  the  principal  churches  of 
the  city — with  Sta.  Sophia  at  the  head  of  the  list — to  the  new  worship, 
Mahomet  II.  founded  six  or  seven  new  mos<^^pies,  some  of  them  of  great 
magnificence.  The  chief  of  these  is  that  which  still  bears  liis  name, 
and  crowns  the  highest  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  the  city  stands. 
To  make  way  for  it,  he  pulled  down  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  which 
had  been  the  burying-place  of  tlie  Christian  emj>erors  apparently  since 
the  time  of  Constautine,  and  was  consequently  an  edifice  of  consider- 
able magnificence.  It  had,  however,  been  plundered  by  the  Latin 
barbarians,  who  sacked  the  city  some  time  before  the  Moslems,  and 
it  was  also  so  crippled  by  earthquakes  as  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state. 
In  order  to  eff'ect  his  purpose,  Mahomet  employed  Christodulos,  a 
Christian  resident  in  C*onstantinople,  to  erect  on  the  spot  a  mosque, 
which  he  intended  should  surpass  all  others  in  hife  empire.  How 
fiair  he  was  successful  we  have  now  little  means  of  judging.  An 
earthquake  in  1763  so  completely  ruined  this  mosque  that  the  repairs 
amounted  almost  to  a  rebuilding ;  and  as  these  were  carried  out  with 
the  quasi-Italian  details  of  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  its 
present  appearance  probably  conveys  veiy  little  idea  either  of  the  form 
or  of  the  magnificence  of  the  original  building.  Enough  of  its  form, 
however,  still  remains  to  tell  us  that,  like  all  Turkish  mosques,  it 
was  a  copy  of  Sta.  Sophia.     There  is,  indeed,  nothing  in  the  style  we 
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are  now  speaking  of  so  remarkable  as  the  admiration  which  that  great 
creation  of  the  Christians  excited  in  the  minds  of  its  Moslem  possessors. 
There  are  in  or  about  Constantinople  at  least  100  mosques,  erected 
in  the  four  centuries  during  which  the  Turks  have  possessed  that  city. 
Not  one  of  these  is  a  pillared  court,  like  those  of  Egypt  or  Syria,  nor  an 
arcaded  square,  like  those  of  Persia  or  India — none  are  even  extended 
basilicas,  like  those  of  Barbarj'  or  Spain.  All  are  copies,  more  or  less 
modified,  of  Sta.  Sophia ;  and  many  of  the  modifications  are  no  doubt 
improvements ;  but  none  are  erected  with  the  same  dimensions,  none 
possess  the  same  wonderful  richness  of  decoration,  or  approach  the 
poetry  of  design,  of  their  prototype.  In  all  that  constitutes  greatness 
in  architectural  art,  the  Christian  Church  still  stands  unrivalled. 
No  one  who  has  stood  beneath  the  dome  of  Sta.  Sophia  will 
hesitate  to  admit  that  the  Turks  were  perfectly  justified  in  their 
admiration  of  Justinian's  great  creation ;  but  the  curious  thing  is,  that 
no  Christian  ever  appreciated  its  beauties.  When,  after  the  troubles 
of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  the  Greeks  again  took  to  building 
churches,  it  was  such  as  Sta.  Irene,  or  the  Tliep tokos,  churches  like 
those  at  Pitzoinida  or  Ani,  or  those  of  Greece  or  Mount  Athos.  Not 
one  single  direct  copy  of  Sta,  Sophia  by  Christian  hands  exists,  so  hi 
as  is  known,  in  tbe  whole  world.  But  the  Turk  saw  and  seized  its 
beauties  at  a  glance;  and,  by  constancy  to  his  first  affection,  saved 
his  architecture  from  the  utter  feebleness  which  has  characterized  that 
of  Western  Europe  during  the  four  centuries  in  which  he  has  been 
encamped  on  this  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 

Among  the  other  mosques  built  by  Mahomet  II.,  the  most  sacred  is 
that  of  Eyub,  the  standard-bearer  of  the  IVophet,  whose  body  is  said 
to  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  the  mosque.  Plans  and  drawings 
of  this  mosque  might  easily  have  been  obtained  while  our  armies 
occupied  Constantinople  during  the  Crimean  war ;  but  the  opportunity 
was  neglected,  and  all  we  have  to  depend  upon  is  an  eye-sketch  by 
Aly  Bey.*  As  the  mosque  in  which  e-ach  Sultan  on  his  accession  is 
girt  with  the  sacred  sword,  and  as  the  most  holy  in  the  empire,  it 
interesting  to  know  more,  but  we  must  wait. 

The  mosque  of  Bayazid,  1497-1505,  is  of  the  usual  type,  but  not 
characterized  by  any  extraoi-dinary  magnificence.  I'hat  of  Selim  I^ 
1520-1526,  has  the  character  of  possessing  the  largest  dome  of  any 
mosque  in  the  city.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  was  ever  measured,  and 
it  does  not  leave  that  impression  on  the  eye;  but  the  building  is  remark- 
able for  the  simplicity  of  its  design,  and  the  general  propriety  of  its 
proportions. 

'  Piute  Ixxxli. 


Ail  those  were,  however,  surpassed  by  that  which  was  erected  by 
Suleiman  tlie  Magnificent,  between  tho^-eare  1550-1555.  It  ie  still  quite 
perfect  in  all  Its  con- 
structive parte,  and 
little  altered  in  detail; 
and  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that 
it  equalled,  or  even 
surpassed,  all  others 
of  its  class,  if  it  be  il- 
lustrated the  rest  will 
be  easily  understood. 

As  will  be  seen  from 
the  plan,'  the  mosque 
itself  is  nearly  square, 
225  ft  by  205  over  all 
eitemally,  and  cover- 
ing between  45,000 
and  40,000  sq.  ft.  In 
frontiaa  forecourt,  l."i0 
ft.  by  190  intci-nally, 
surrounded  by  an  ar- 

containing  the  foun- 
tains.whichare  thcin- 
diHpenwtblo  accompa- 
niment of  all  mosques. 
Behind  is  the  "gar- 
den "  containing  tho 
tomb  of  the  founder 
and  those  of  his  fa- 
vourite wife  and  other 
members  of  the  fami- 
ly. All  this,  projierly 
speaking,  is  one  design 

>  For  ttio  plan  and  bcc- 
lioti  of  tliig  mosque  1  am 
iiideblcil  tu  the  kin<Jni>» 
of  mjf  friend  M.  C.  Texier, 
who  placed  bii  Hfl.  plans 
■1  my  dupoml  for  tlie  piir- 
pom  of  being  engmvsd  fur 
tills  work. 
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and  ont>  buildtDg ;  and  all  tliese  parts  are  reqiiiBite  to  complete  the 
etttabli^hment  of  a  great  Imperial  mosquo. 

Internally  the  construction  rests  on.  four  great  piers  of  pleasing 
and  appropriitte  design ;  and  the  screen  of  %¥indo'ws  on  each  side, 
Hnder  the  great  lateral  arches  of  the  dome,  Ih  borne  by  four  mono- 
lithic shafts  of  porphyry  of  great  beauty.  These  formerly  supported 
atatnes  in  the  hippodrome,  and  most  pi-obably  wero  brought  origin- 
ally from  i^ypt.  Each  is  28  ft.  in  height,  or,  with  ihe  base  and 
uipital,  3">  ft.  Tlie  dome  itself  is  86  ft.  in  diameter  internally,  and 
lot!  ft.  in  height.  This  seems  a  Ixitter  pro]>ortion  than  that  of  Sta. 
Sophia,  though  the  dimonHions  are  so  much  less  that  it  has  not,  of 
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oonree,  the  same  grandeur  of  effect.  At  Sta.  Sophia  the  dome  is  108 
ft.  in  diameter,  and  175  ft.  in  height,  or  21  and  19  ft.  more  respec- 
tively. TTiese  smaller  dimennions,  as  well  as  the  absence  in  (he 
mosque  of  all  the  mosaic  magnificence  of  the  church,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  a  good  deal  of  modem  vulgarity,  renders  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  institute  any  fair  comparison  between  the  two  buildings.  On 
the  whole,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  mosque  is  more 
perfect  mechanically  than  the  church,  that  the  constructive  parts  arc 
better  disposed  and  better  proportioned ;  but,  that  for  artistic  effect 
and  poetry  of  dc^^ign,  the  church  still  tar  surpasses  its  rival,  in  so  far 
At  least  as  the  interior  is  concerned. 
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Kxteniiilly  the  moHquc  suffers,  like  all  tho  buildings  of  the  capitaL 
from  the  Unhioss  of  the  materials  with  which  it  is  constructed.  Its 
walls  are  n  "Verfd  with  stucco,  its  dome  with  lead,  and  all  the  sloping: 
aliutiiunts  uf  the  dome,  though  built  with  masonrv,  have  also  to  >* 
prot«*c»tiMl  hv  a  metal  covering.  This,  no  doubt,  detracts  from  the 
I'tft'ct  :  hut  still  the  whole  is  so  massive — every  window,  everv  dome. 
I'VtTv  j^rojti-tion,  is  so  truthful,  and  tells  so  exactly  the  purpose  for 
whieh  it  was  j»larfd  wln-re  we  find  it,  that  the  general  result  is  most 
satisfaetory,  and,  witli  4aie-half  the  exjK^nse  of  adornment  requisite  fur 
a  (iothie  huildinjr,  as  im]>ressive  an  external  effect  has  been  pnxiuced. 

Tlif  toiiil*  of  the  founder,  which  stands  in  the  garden  liehind. 
avt tills  tlit-M'  drftets.  It  is  built  in  marble  of  various  colours,  and 
v\vr\  dttail  is  most  can-fullv  elaborated.  It  is  too  small — onlv  4<>  ft. 
in  dianiLttT  txternally  —to  proiluce  any  grandeur  of  effect ;  but  it  wif- 
futs  to  show  that  the  arehitix*ts  of  those  days  were  quite  competent  to 
proihu'i"  Nttisfaetory  drsigns  for  the  exteriors  of  their  buildings,  if  they 
had  found  appropriate  materials  in  which  to  execute  them. 

Next  in  imjHirtanee  to  the  Suleimanie,  among  tho  Imperial  mosques 
of  (Vaistantinople,  is  tluit  which  the  Sultan  Ahmed  commenced  A.n. 
lii'is.  The  nuisijue  itself  is  hi  plan  somewhat  larger  than  the  preoed- 
injr.  niea^nrinjr  -•i">  ft.  by  210,  and  covering  nearly  50,000  sq.  ft. ;  but  il 
is  inferior  Inith  in  design  and  in  the  richness  or  taste  of  its  diHX^rationK 
As  will  K'  si'fu  from  the  plan  (woiKlcut  No.  942),  it  deviates  still 
furtluT  than  thf  Suli'inmnie  from  the  design  of  8ta.  Sophia :  and 
in  the  ixatt  ratit.»  in  which  it  diverges  from  that  tyi)e,  does  it  fail  in 
prinlueing  an  artistic  eft'eet.  Its  great  defect  is,  that  it  is  too  mechani- 
cally regular.  In  the  nave  of  Sta.  Sophia  the  por{K)rtion  of  length 
to  breadth  is  practically  as  two-and-a-half  to  one.  In  the  Suleimam'e 
it  is  ncaily  two  U^  on«*.  but  the  Ahmedjie  is  absolutely  square.  AVith- 
«.»ut  asking  for  tho  extreme  diffei-eneo  between  length  and  breadth 
wliieh  }>rcvails  in  (iothie  cathedrals,  a  design  must  have  sides,  there 
niu^t  W  sonn'  pnint  t(»wards  which  the  effect  tends.  In  this  mosqtie, 
as  in  the  Pantln'on  at  IJome,  if  the  plan  were  divided  into  qiLirter& 
eaih  «»f  the  four  <iuadrants  would  bt»  found  to  l>e  identical,  and  thi- 
effect  is  cnmsMjucntly  jKiinfully  mechanical  and  pn>sjiic.  Hie  dt^ign 
4)f  each  wall  is  also  nearly  the  siune  ;  t he v  have  the  same  number  uf 
wind«)ws  sjwiccd  in  the  same  nmnner,  and  the  side  of  the  Kibleli  is 
scartvlv  nn)re  richlv  di'c* crated  than  the  others.  Add  to  this,  tliat  all 
the  windows  are  glazed  with  white  glass,  and  that,  above  the  marble 
wainscoating,  whitewash  has  lxH?n  unsi)aringlj  employed,  and  it  will 
Ik?  easy  to  understand  how  the  mosque  fails  in  producing  the  efftx:t 
which  might  fairly  be  cxixrted  from  its  dimensions  and  the  general 
features  oi  its  tlesign.  Still,  a  hall  nearly  200  ft,  square,  with  a  stone 
roof  supported  by  i>nly  fotn-  givat  flutwl  piers,  is  a  grand  and  imposing 
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object,  and  has  very  narrowly  missed  producing  the  effect  its  builders 
were  aiming  at 

ITie  external  effect  ia  more  pleasing  than  the  internal ;  the 
mode  in  which  the  Htiialler  dumea  and  Hemi-domos  lead  up  to  the 
centre  produces  a  pj-ramidal  effect  that  gives  a  very  pleading  air  of 
Btability  to  the  outline,  and  the  six  tall  minarets  go  far  to  relieve  what 
otherwise  might  bo  monotonous.  It  is  said  that  this  is  the  only 
mosqne  in  the  Moslem 
world  which  has  so 
many  of  these  grace- 
ful adjuncts,  except 
the  mosque  at  Mecca, 
which  has  seven.  The 
Suleimanie  and  Sta. 
Sophia  have  four;  most 
of  the  othera  t>vo,  and 
some  only  one;  but, 
whatever  their  num- 
ber, the  form  of  all  is 
nearly  identical  with 
those  of  the  Suleimanie 
{woodcut  No.  941). 
They  are  graceful,  no 
doubt,  but  infinitely 
infenor  to  those  of 
Cairo,  or,  indeed,  of 
any  country  where 
this  form  of  tower  was 
long  employed.  \\'e 
do  not  know  whence 
the  Turks  first  got  this 
form,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  tn  under- 
stand why  they  perse- 
vered so  long  in  ad- 
hering to  it,  after  so 
many  other  more  beau- 
tiful forms  had  been  i 
countries.  But  so  it  is;  and 
one  of  the  first  objects  that 


introdu* 


d  among  their  co-religionists  in  other 
verywhure  its  tall  extinguisher  roof  is 
ims  the  traveller  that  he  has  passed 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Thongh  very  much  smaller  than  those  just  described,  that  known 
as  the  Prince's  Mosque  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  in  Constantinople. 
It  was  erected  in  l.i43,  by  order  of  Sultan  Suleiman,  by  the  same  ar- 
chitect— Sinan — who  designed  the  great  mosque,  and  who  seems  to  have 
vou  II.  'I  K 
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been  the  great  architect  of  the  reign  of  that  magnificent  monarch. 
The  smaller  mosque  was  erected  in  memory  of  hia  son  Mahomet, 
and  as  a  place  of  burial  for  him ;  and  another  of  his  sona — MustafiEt — 
was  also  laid  by  his  side.  In  accordance  with  this  destination,  this 
mosque  bore  a  more  solemn  and  gloomier  aspect  than  the  great 
mosques  of  the  city.  Their  principal  defect  is  the  glare  introduced 
through  their  numerous  scattered  windows,  a  defect  which  in  this 
mosque  is  remedied  with  the  most  satisfactory  residts. 

There  are  three  imperial  mosques  in  the  city  erected  by  Sultanas, 
and  all  bearing  the  name  of  Validtf,  which  has  given  rise  to  some 
confusion  in  describing  them.  The  most  imjwrtant  of  them  is 
that  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  of  boats  near  the  harbour,  knoivn  as  the 
"Mosque  at  the  Garden  Gates."  It  is  somewhat  late  in  date  (1665), 
and  has  been  a  good  de^il  whitewashed  and  otherwise  disfig^ured; 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  of  more  artistic  design  than  that  of  Ahmed,  and, 
when  fresh,  must  have  been,  for  its  size,  as  pleasing  as  any  of  the 
mos<][ues  in  the  city. 

The  Turks  adhered  iio  long  to  this  form,  and  repeated  it  over  and 
over  again  with  so  little  variation  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  draw  a  line  between  what  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  middle 
ages,  and  wliiit  to  modem  timea.  As  late,  for  instance,  as  1755  the 
Sultan  Osman  III.  erected  a  mosque  in  tlie  Biizaar,  which,  externally, 
is  as  plciising  as  any  of  those  in  the  city,  and  it  requires  a  very  keen 
eye  to  detect  anything  which  would  indicate  that  it  is  more  modem 
than  tliose  of  the  age  of  Suleiman.  It  has  this  peculiarity,  however, 
that  there  are  no  semi  ch)me8,  and  the  light  is  introduced  through  screens 
under  all  the  four  groat  arches  of  the  central  dome.  In  anotlier  locality 
the  etl'eet  might  be  pleasing,  but  in  the  latitude  of  Constantinople  the 
result  is  a  glare  of  light  whicli  aggravates  the  usual  defect  of  these 
designs.  Even  the  Turks  seem  to  feel  this,  as  the  mosque  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Nur  Osmanlie,  or  lantern  of  Osman,  a  desig- 
nation which  too  correctly  describes  its  leading  characteristics. 

Civil  and  Domestic  Architectubf. 

As  about  one-tenth  part  of  Constantinople  is  burnt  down  every 
year,  and  the  flames  visit  each  quarter  in  tolerably  regular  succession, 
it  woidd  be  in  vain  to  look  for  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of 
architecture  among  the  temporary  wooden  structures  dignified  by 
the  name  of  the  "jmlaces"  of  the  nobles.  Partly  from  the  jealousy 
of  the  Government,  or  partly,  it  may  be,  because  the  Turks  have 
never  felt  quite  secure  in  their  European  possessions,  they  never  seem 
to  have  affected  anything  of  a  permanent  character  in  their  dwel- 
lings. It  might,  however,  be  expected  that  in  the  palace  of  the 
Sultan  something  better  would  be  found;   but  there  are  few  things 
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more  disappointing  than  a  visit  to  the  Seraglio.  In  situation  it  ia 
unrivalled,  and  it  has  been  the  habitation  of  powerful  and  luxurious 
sovereigns  for  more  than  fifteen  centuries,  yet  it  contains  nothing 
that  is  worthy  of  admiration,  and  hardly  anything  that  is  even 
interesting  fiom  its  associations.  There  is  nothing  within  the  in- 
cloeure  which  will  stand  comparison  even  with  the  plaster  glories 
of  the  Alhambra ;  and  the  contemporary  palaces  of  Persia,  or  of 
Delhi  and  Agra,  surpass  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  com- 
paiison  impossible. 

There  is  one  pavilion,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with 
Persian  tiles,  which  is  pleasing,  both  from  its  form  and  the  mode  of 
decoration.  Besides  this,  the  various  halls  being  each  separate  build- 
ings and  grouped  without  formality  together,  the  eftect  of  the  whole 
is  picturesque,  though  neither  as  parts  nor  as  a  whole  have  they 
any  architectural  merit. 

Among  the  minor  objects  of  architectural  art  none  are  more 
pleasing  than  the  foimtains  which  frequently  adorn  the  public  places 
in  the  provincial  cities  as  well  as  in  the  capital ;  though  their  outline 
is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  beauty.  They  are  generally  a  square 
block  with  a  niche  on  each  face,  from  a  spout  in  which  the  water 
flows.  The  whole  is  crowned  by  a  very  deep  cornice  constructed  in 
wood,  but  without  any  brackets  or  apparent  means  of  support,  which 
true  architectural  taste  so  inevitably  demands.  Their  beauty,  in 
consequence,  depends  almost  wholly  on  their  omamentatiun.  That, 
however,  is  of  the  most  elaborate  character,  and  not  only  pleasing 
in  form,  but  rich  in  colour ;  of  the  same  character,  in  fact,  as  that 
of  the  Alhambra,  and  pleasing  from  the  same  cause,  in  spite  of  defects 
in  form. 

It  is  probable  that  if  the  country  towns,  especially  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Bosphorus,  were  examined  with  care,  examples  might  be 
found  of  domestic  architecture  exhibiting  more  care,  and  of  a  more 
permanent  character  than  any  in  the  capitid.  The  true  Turk  evi- 
dently loves  art,  and  has  an  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  harmonies 
of  colour— probably,  also,  of  form,  and  if  allowed  an  opportunity,  would 
have  produced  much  that  is  beautiful  in  architecture.  The  blood 
of  the  various  races  who  inhabit  the  capital  must,  however,  be  very 
much  mixed,  and  various  other  circumstances  militate  against  any 
great  development  in  that  quarter.  ITie  subject  seems  worthy  of  more 
investigation  than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it,  but  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Turks  among  civilized  nations  was  only  as  warriors 
pusliing  forward  and  fighting.  When  at  last  they  settled  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus  it  was  at  an  age  too  late  for  much  true  architectural 
development  in  Europe.     On  the  whole,  we  ought  tberefore  rather  to 

2  E  2 
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be  surprised  that  they  did  so  much,  than  seek  to  know  why  they  did 
not  accomplish  more.  Sinan  and  Michel  Angelo  were  employed 
simultaneously  in  erecting  the  two  groat  religious  edifices  of  their  age 
in  the  two  old  capitals  of  the  Christian  world.  The  mosque  at  Con- 
stantinople is  less  than  one-fourth  the  size  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  but 
notwithstanding  its  comparatively  small  dimensions,  it  is  far  better 
in  design  and  a  much  more  impressive  building  than  its  gigantic 
Christian  rival.  If  the  mosque  had  been  constructed  with  better 
materials,  and  with  somewhat  increased  dimensions,  it  would  have 
stood  a  comparison  with  any  building  of  its  class ;  and  even  as  it  is, 
must  be  considered  ais  one  of  the  most  successful  designs  of  modem 
times. 
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The  architectural  history  of  the  province  of  Persia,*  during  the  last  two 
thousand  years,  is  perhaps  more  meagre  and  less  satisfactory  than  that 
of  any  other  country  we  are  acquainted  with  which  possessed  the  same 
amount  of  civilization  and  an  equal  share  of  material  prosperity  during 
so  long  a  period.  A  good  deal  of  this  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  principal  cities  were  built  on  the  plains,  where  stone 
was  not  available  as  a  building  material.  Scleucia,  Ctesiphon,  Modain, 
and  Bagdad  were  all  cities  of  brick,  and  in  that  country  there  is  not 
fuel  enough  to  bum  the  bricks  properly,  nor  timber  of  such  a  character 
as  to  form  roofs  of  a  nature  to  protect  permanently  the  frail  walls 
which  support  thom.  This^  however,  is  far  from  being  a  sufficient 
cause  to  account  for  the  almost  total  absence  of  buildings  during  a 
great  portion  of  the  time  included  in  this  chapter.  Persia  Proper  is  a 
stony  country,  full  of  building  materials  of  the  best  class,  and  such 
cities  as  Nisibin,  Mardin,  or  Diarbekr,  were  built  at  the  root  of  hills 
where  both  stone  and  wood  were  abundant. 

More  must  probably  be  ascribed  to  the  chai*acter  of  the  inhabitants. 
So  long  as  the  Persian  blood  was  pure,  they  were  too  essentially 
of  Aryan  stock  for  us  to  expect  much  building  magnificence  among 
them.  It  is  tnie,  of  course,  that  the  Achsemenians  built  splendid 
palaces  at  Susa  and  Persepolis;    but  they  were  then   a   small  caste 


*  Looked  at  from  an  architectural  point  tions  and  repetitions,  the  former  must  be 

of  view,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  care-  considered  as  including  the  whole  valley 

fully  between  the  architectural  province  of  the  Euphrates,  and  as  bounded  on  the 

of  Persia  and  the  political  kingdom  bear-  east  by  the  watershed  of  the  rivers  flowing 

log  that  name.    In  order  to  render  the  into  the  Indus. 
gnbjcct  intelligible,  without  endless  defini- 
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iT  "r-rTT.:::^  •  r*:-*  rle  f  TTiraniaii  or  Semitic  orijrin,  who  were  the 
C'lLli-T^  .:  NiitVpL  ATL-i  RsbvL.-.n.  and  the  n»rw  d\Tiaa«tv  natural! v  ffll 
1-  -ar-.-.!  -Ir:  LiriT*     t"  tl-rir  •'Tibki'tai  and  pandeivd  to  their  tab teii  and 

:V.ii^>.     ^■*-':.--  "ih- V  w-rri-  stmok  d"wn  hv  Alexander,  the  old  hijistorT 

■  •  •  • 

..;i.i_-  "  -.r.  -ni  i:. :  '.l-.-  ■  M  arts  dis^ippearvd  fn.'in  the  Mesop>tamian 
^  -. :.  T..-  >rli-.iije  c'lil:  nv'hinir  thiit  has  ci>me  to  onr  knowledge. 
T-v  :  inlii:.-  *:-*'-.  '.- ::  r.:-  niateriJ  trace*  •■f  their  existence.  The 
>i!.*«sir..  i^*  :-*v-  '.-:*-  ::.r  rv-aiiin*  vf  sti-me  pulaces  of  no  g7«kt  extent 
ii  i  i:  :  r;i_wr'ii' '.-  :  r  ^iny  l«eauty  of  style.  We  know  little — reiy 
'.::-'.-—  :  : :.-.  s r . :. i >-.  : -^ r ►.  •. f  :hr  •  "'ali PL'S.  Even  Ha n<»n  el- I^*ai»hid  hu 
l~ :'-  :.  :.-  i:k  :.*:.-  : .  •  :t  The  or-Tintrv  which  he  rendered  so  illustriom 
*r  V  l.>  :__-._-:..->:..♦.  I:  i'l  n-:-:  till  the  11th  or  12th  oenturiesi  thit 
T:\7'..iT  L  : :-  >  ':••«•.:.  :•  v-.-rd.  w  their  l-^nnilariori  on  the  north  and  to 
"J*-.::!-  :.  :'..  :-t*:'v  :li:::<  'A  :he  s.-nth  in  mi ffioit-nt  numbers  to  make 
:  L-  i  r  ::. d • :  • :.  .>.  : ■.  1  ■ .  \^  r  : : >.- n  dud  m-.«H| u«  and  pi  ibl  io  bn ildi  ngs  rising 
.  r.  -.".I  >i  I-  <.  j-iv  \\  '>:.  .  v-  r^-  >..  r:  ■  f  r-.'lvL*lin.»matio  dee\«ration.  and  eTer\*- 
w'r.-  r*     r  w:.  -i  wi-L  :L-;-  tulbus  dome  that,  from  McusCow  to  Delhi 

Kr».  r.:  :L-  *.J'h  ■»r.t'irv  onward*  sufficient  materials  exist  ti»  trace 
::.-  :  r  ,rr».s<  •!:':.•  srylo.  jir.-i  thv  m*'nimients  have  lieen  illnst rated  and 
I  lil^:.':  :r.  ■:':::»  >-:*•:  i*iit  detail  to  enable  this  to  l»e  done  to  alm«j«t 
.irv  .  x:- :.:  •:..i"  ::.:_::.:  l»-  de>iivTl :  but  in  a  general  histori^  of  anrbi- 
:•:-.:':>  :i  •  Str..  >r.:o  art  of  Firsw  diX-#  not  rank  high.  It  has 
T.rirh.r  •:.-  i*  rV-  ::■  n  --f  detail  which  characterises  that  of  Eg]i-]>t,  nor 
z':.'  v,r:  "y  \i  1  t.  •  rry  .  f  x\.:\i  of  India,  nor  even  the  grandeur  of  ai^pi- 
r.i::  :.  :':.-.*  :l.  ..!<•«  •':.•  iiiv-^^ri-.s  "f  «\.nstantini.iple.  Still,  it  is  interest- 
i:._:  !'  r  •:.•  'r-  x'ry  -f  iT«»  f..l..!irs  and  the  eh'gsince  of  many  of  the 
f"rT:>  »:::'.!  v.  ,1;  \rA  a  kn.wl»di:r  of  it  is  indispensable  t«»  connect 
the  sn:.  <  \\:.i'h  :■>•  M  ih«  iii»>lans  ela>iL»nited  in  the  West  unth  those 
whvi'.  -h'  V  iiitT'>lu.>.l  inti'  the  »^Min tries  east  of  the  Indus. 
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Aftek  a  iiiatiiis  of  nearly  six  centuries,  diiriiig  which  no  building  now 
known  to  exist  can  be  qu()ti3il.  we  ngain  i>egin  to  feel  that  the  art  hud 
not  entirely  perirfied  in  the  [wpulous  eonntrics  of  Central  Asia ;  biit 
even  then  otir  history  recommences  bo  timidly  and  with  buildings  of 
Bnch  uncertain  dates  mi  to  be  veiy  far  from  Kalisfactory. 


One  of  the  oldest  buildings  known  as  belonging  to  the  new  school  is 
the  palace  of  Al-Hadhr,  Bitnatcd  in  the  plain,  about  thirly  miles  from 
the  Tigris,  nearly  west  from  the  ruins  of  Kalch  Shergat. 

The   city  itself  is  circular   in   plan,  nearly  an    Englisli   mile   in 
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diameter,  and  surroimded  by  a  stone  wall  with  towere  at  intervals, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a  walled  enclosure,  nearly  square  in  plan, 
about  700  ft.  by  800.  This  is  again  subdivided  into  an  outer  and  inner 
court  by  a  wall  across  its  centre.  'I'he  outer  court  is  unencumbered 
by  buililinga,  the  inner  nearly  filled  with  them.  The  principal  of 
these  is  that  ropresonted  iu  plan  on  woodcut  No.  943.  It  consists 
of  three  large  and  four  smaller  halls  placed  side  by  side,  with  Tarious 
smaller  apartments  in  the  rear.  All  those  halls  are  roofed  by  semi- 
circular tunnel- vail  Its,  without  ribs  or  other  oi-nament,  and  they  are 
all  entirely  ojien  in  front,  all  the  light  and  air  being  admitted  from 
the  one  end. 

Tlicre  cjin  be  very  little  doubt  that  these  hulls  are  copies,  or  in- 
fended  to  bo  so.  of  the  halls  of  the  old  Assyrian  palaces  ;  but  that 
strange  mania  for  vaulted  roofs  which  seized  on  all  tlie  nations  of  ibe 
Fjist  as  well  ns  on  tliose  of  the  West  during  the  middle  ages  led  the 
architect  on  to  a  new  class  of  arrangements,  which  renders  the  resem- 
blance by  no  means  apparent  at  first  bight. 

The  old  halls  liad  almost  invariabl)'  their  entrances  on  the  longer 
side  ;  but  with  a  vault  this  would  have  required  immense  abutments  i 
and  without  in- 
tersecting vaults, 
which  had  not 
then  eomo  into 
general  use,  would 

have  been  d  ifficult. 
The  most  obvi- 
ous mode  of  meet- 
ing the  difficulty 
was  that  adopted  here  of  using  tlic  halls  as  abutments  the  one  to  other, 
like  the  arches  of  a  bridge  ;  so  tliat.if  the  two  external  arches  were  firm, 
all  the  rest  were  safe.  This  was  provided  for  by  making  the  outer  halls 
smaller,  as  shown  in  the  clevatinn  (woodcut  No.  944),  or  by  strength- 
ening the  outer  wall.  Itut  even  then  the  architect  seemu  to  have 
shrunk  from  weakening  the  intermediate  walls  by  making  too  many 
openings  in  them.  Those  wliich  do  exist  are  small  and  infrequent; 
HO  that  there  is  generally  only  one  entrance  to  each  apartment,  and 
that  so  narrow  as  fo  seem  incon^ious  with  the  size  of  the  loom 
to  which  it  leads. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  to  what  use  the  square  apartment  in  the 
rear,  with  the  double  wall,  was  applied.  It  may  have  been  a  temple, 
but  more  probably  contained  a  stair  or  inclined  plane  leading  to  the 
roof  or  upper  rooms,  which  almost  certainly  existed  over  the  smaller 
lialls  at  least. 

All  the  details  of  the  building  are  oopied  from  the  Soman— the 
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archivolts  and  pilafitors  almost  literally  so,  but  still  so  mdely  executed 
&ti  to  prove  that  it  was  not  done  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  a 
Koman  artist,  lliis  is  even  more  evident  with  regard  to  the  griffins 
and  scroll-work,  and  the  acanthus-leaves  which  ornament  the  capitals 
and  friezes.  The  most  peculiar  ornament,  however,  is  the  range  of 
masks  carried  round  all  the  archivolts  of  the  arche«.  The  only 
thing  known  at  all  similar  is  the  celebrated  arch  at  Volterra 
with  three  masks ;  but  hero  these  are  infinitely  more  numerous  over 
all  the  arches,  and  form,  in  fact,  the  principal  features  of  the  deco- 
rations. 

Even  tradition  is  silent  regarding  the  date  of  these  remarkable 
ruins.  The  style  of  architecture,  however,  certainly  points  to  a  period 
anterior  to  the  age  of  Constantine,  but  not  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Aurelian  and  the  flourishing  days  of  Palmyra.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  speak  at  all  confidently,  as  we  are  so  entirely  ignorant  of  the  local 
circumstances  of  the  place  at  the  time  the  buildings  were  erected ;  and 
local  peculiarities  often  influence  a  stylo  as  much  as  the  age  in  which 
it  flourished. 

Another  building  which  merits  more  attention  than  has  hitherto 
been  bestowed  upon  it  is  now  used  as  the  great  mosque  at  Diarbekr. 
Neither  its  history  nor  even  its  date  is  correctly  known  ;  but  judging 
from  its  style,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  out  from  such  drawings  as 
exist,  it  seems  to  belong  to  the  age  of  Tiridates  (28(3-342).  The 
palace — for  such  it  was  originally — consists  of  an  oblong  court-yard, 
at  either  end  of  which  is  a  building  with  open  arcades  in  two  storeys 
facing  one  another— as  in  the  palace  of  the  Hebdomon  at  Constan- 
tinople— and  between  the  two,  facing  the  entrance,  is  tlie  facade  of  a 
church  standing  on  the  east  side  of  the  court.^ 

The  principal  of  the  two  wing- buildings  is  represented  on  wood- 
cut Xo.  945.  The  framework  is  of  a  debased  Roman  style  of  archi- 
tecture, very  similar  to  parts  of  the  buildings  of  Diocletian  or  Con- 
stantine  at  Spalatro  or  Jerusalem,  but,  being  far  removed  from  the 
influence  of  the  capital,  the  details  display  a  wildncss  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  contemporary  examples  in  Italy  or  the  further 
west.  The  upper  range  of  openings  seem  to  be  of  the  same  date  with 
the  decorative  details ;  but  the  lower  range  of  arches  look — if  correctly 
drawn — so  much  more  modern  that  one  cannot  help  fancying  they  be- 
long to  another  age.  Till,  indeed,  ihe  building  is  examined  by  some 
competent  person,  it  must  remain  doubtful  whether  what  we  now  see  is 
the  re-erection  of  an  older  building  of  the  date  of  the  Cufic  inscriptions' 
which  cover  its  walls,  or  whether  all  the  essential  parts  are  of  the  date 


'  For  the  piincipal  part  of  the  informa- 
tion regarding  this  building  I  am  indebted 
to  M.  C.  Tcxier.    He  possesses  detailed 


drawings  of  every  part,  but  they  have 
never  been  published. 

-  Theee  inscriptions  were  all  copied  by 
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above  assigned  fo  it,  and  the  pointed  arclicB  and  InBcriptions  Bubeeqnont 
additions.  The  building  is  rich,  and  so  interesting  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  its  history  and  peculiarities  will  before  long  be  investigated. 


Witli  the  iicceshion  of  the   bafisanmns    a.p.  223,  Persia  regained 
ranch  ■)f  that  power  and  Rtabilitj  to  nhith  Kbo  had  been  eo  long  a 

Conml  Tai  lor  nnil  l>rou(,hl  hnme  b>  tins  l 
country  I  mvLr  ciulil  lium  honour  ' 
tiinl  the)  were  tranalatid     I  f,,l  tirtnjn 
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stranger.  The  capture  of  the  Boman  Emperor  Valerian  by  the  2nd 
king  of  the  race,  a.d.  260,  the  conquest  of  Armenia  and  victories  over 
Galerius  by  the  7th  (296),  and  the  exploits  of  tho  14th,  Bahram  Gaur, 
and  his  visit  to  India  and  alliance  with  its  kings,  all  point  to  extended 
power  abroad;  while  the  improvement  in  the  fine  arts  at  home  indi- 
cates returning  prosperity  and  a  degree  of  security  unknown  since  the 
fall  of  the  Achaemenidfie. 

These  kings  seem  to  have  been  of  native  race,  and  claimed  descent 
from  the  older  dynasties ;  at  all  events  they  restored  tho  ancient  reli- 
gion, and  many  of  the  habits  and  customs  with  which  we  are  ^miliar 
as  existing  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

As  before  remarked,  tho  fire-worship  does  not  admit  of  temples, 
and  we  consequently  miss  that  class  of  buildings  which  in  all  ages 
best  illustrates  the  beauties  of  architecture ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  few 
scattered  remains  of  palaces  that  we  are  able  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  style.  Such  as  they  are,  they  indicate  considerable  originality  and 
power,  but  at  the  same  time  point  to  a  state  of  society  when  attention 
to  security  hardly  allowed  the  architect  the  free  exercise  of  the  more 
delicate  ornaments  of  his  art. 

The  Sassanians  took  up  the  style  where  it  was  left  by  the  builders 
of  Al  Hadhr,  but  we  only  find  it  after  a  long  interval  of  time,  during 
which  changes  had  taken  place  which  altered  it  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  made  it  in  fact  into  a  new  and  complete  style. 

They  retained  the  great  tunnel-like  halls  of  Al  Hadhr,  but  only  as 
entrances.  They  cut  bold  arches  through  the  dividing  walls,  so  as  to 
form  them  into  lateral  suites.  But  above  all  they  learnt  to  place 
domes  on  the  intersections  of  their  halls,  not  resting  on  drums,  but  on 
pedentives,*  and  did  not  even  attempt  to  bring  down  simulated  lines  of 
support  to  the  ground.  Besides  all  those  constructive  pc'culiarities, 
they  lost  all  trace  of  Boman  detail,  and  adopted  a  system  of  long  reed- 
Hke  pilasters,  extending  from  the  ground  to  the  cornice,  below  which 
they  were  joined  by  small  semicircular  arches.  They  in  short  adopted 
all  the  peculiarities  which  are  found  in  the  i^yzantine  style  as  carried 
out  at  a  later  age  in  Annenia  and  the  East.  We  must  know  more  of 
this  style,  and  be  able  to  ascril^  authentic  dates  to  such  examples  as 
we  are  acquainted  with,  before  we  can  decide  whether  the  Sassanians 
borrowed  the  style  from  the  Eastern  Romans ;  or  whether  they  them- 
selves were  in  fact  the  inventors  from  whom  the  architects  of  the 
more  western  nations  took  the  hints  which  they  afterwards  so  much 
improved  upon. 

The  various  steps  by  which  the  Romans  advanced  from  the  con- 


>  These  are  expedients  for  filling  up  an  angle.     Examples  of  them  have  been 

the  corners  of  square   lower  storeys  on  given  in  speaking  of  Byzantine  architec- 

which  it  is  intended  to  place  a  circular  turc,   and   others   will   be   found  in   the 

superstructure.    They  somewhat  resemble  chapter  on  Mahomedan  Architecture  in 

Tery  large  brackets  or  corbels  placed  in  India,  further  on. 
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etmction  of  buildiugd  like  the  Paatheon  to  that  of  the  church  of 
Sta.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  are  su  consecutive  and  so  easily  traced, 
aa  to  be  intelligible  in  themselves  without  the  necessity  of  seeking 
for  any  foreign  element  which  may  have  affected  them.  If  it  really 
was  so,  and  the  architecture  of  Constantinople  was  not  influenced  from 
the  East,  we  umst  admit  that  the  Saseanian  was  an  independent  and 
simultaneous  invention,  possessing  characteristics  well  worthy  of  study. 
It  is  quite  certain  too  that  this  stylo  had  a  direct  influence  on  the 
Christian  and  Moslem  styles  of  Asia,  which  exhibit  many  features  not 
deriveablo  from  any  of  the  more  western  styles. 

A  few  examples  will  render  this  clearer  than  it  can  be  made  in 
words.  The  plan  and  section  (woodcuts  Xos.  940  and  i>47)  of  a 
small  but  interesting  palace  at  Serbisfan  will  explain  most  of  the 
peculiariticB  of  the  style.  ITjo  entrances,  it  will  be  observed,  are  deep 
tunuel-liko  archts,  but  the  centre  is  covered  by  a  dome  resting  on 
pendcntives,  not  filling  up  llie  angles  by  a  great  bracket,  an  was  usual 


with  tlio  Uomans,  but  constnicted  by  throwing  a  series  of  arches 
across  them,  as  sliewn  in  the  woodcut,  so  as  to  convert  the  square  into 
tlie  circular  fonn  required.  'ITie  dome  too  is  elliptical,  not  semicir- 
cular, and  IK  the  next  step  to  the  pointed  or  conical  dome,  which  wu 
necessarily  introduced  in  the  more  niiny  climates  further  north.  Being 
of  brick,  the  building  de])cuded  externally  on  stucco  for  ita  ornamenta- 
tion ;  and  thiH  having  jierisheil,  we  are  left  without  the  means  of 
judging  of  its  details. 

In  the  lateral  halts,  pillars  are  placed  at  some  distance  from  the 
walls,  from  which  heavy  transverse  ribs  spring.  The  builders  thiis 
obtained  the  means  of  counteracting  the  thrust  of  the  vault,  without 
breaking  the  external  outline  by  buttresses,  and  without  occupying 
much  room  on  the  floor,  while  at  the  same  time  these  projections  added 
considerably  to  the  architectural  effect  of  the  interior.  The  date  of 
the  building  is  not  correctly  known,  but  it  most  probably  belongs  to 
the  ago  of  Shapcrtir  in  the  middle  of  the  fourtli  century. 

The  palace  at  Firouzabad  is  probably  a  centuiy  more  modeni,  and 
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erected  on  a  far  moro  magnificent  scale,  being  iti  £ict  the  typical 
building  of  the  style,  bo  for  at  IcaBt 
ae  we  at  present  know. 

As  will  be  «een  in  the  plan,  the 
great  central  entrance  opens  laterally 
into  two  side  chambers,  and  the 
inner  of  these  into  a  suite  of  three 
splendid  domed  aparhnentn,  occupy- 
ing the  whole  width  of  the  building. 
Beyond  this  in  an  inner  court,  sur- 
rounded by  apartments  all  opening 
upon  it. 

As  will  be  perceived  from  tho 
woodcut  No.  940,  representing  one 
of  the  doorways  in  the  domed  halla, 
the  details  have  nothing  Roman 
about  them,  but  are  borrowed  di- 
rectly from  Peraepolis,  ivith  bo  litlle 
change  that  the  style,  ho  far  as  wo 
can  now  judge,  is  almost  an  exact 
reproduction.  The  portion  of  the 
exterior  represented  in  woodcut  Xo. 
950  tells  the  same  talc,  though  for 
its  prototype  we  must  go  back  still 
farther  to  the  ruins  at  ^^'urka — the 
building  called  Wuswus  at  that  place 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  14fi)  being  a  palace 
arranged  very  similarly  to  these,  and 
adorned  externally  by  panellings  and 
reeded  pilasters,  differing  from  these 
buildings  only  in  detail  and  arrange- 
ment, but  in  all  ettsentials  so  like 
them  as  to  prove  that  the  Sassanians 
boTTowe<l  most  of  their  pecnliaritieM 
from  earlier  native  examples. 

The  building  itself  is  a  perfectly 
■  reguhtr  parallelogram.  332ft  by  180, 
without  a  single  break,  or  even  an 
opening  of  any  sort,  except  the  one 
great  arch  of  the  entrance;  and  ex- 
temally  it  has  no  ornament  but  the 
repetition  of  tho  tall  pilasters  and 
narrow  arches  represented  in  woodcut  No.  0.^0.  Ita  aspect  is  thus 
ample  and  severe,  but  more  like  a  gigantic  Baatile  than  the  palace 
of  a  gay,  pavilion -loving  people,  like  tho  Persians. 


ASSAIL  Ah  ABCHlTECn'URK 


In    mall      h    a  range 
nd  th  ug    Bom  wha 


f    b       tM<  pi) 
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f  U  o  halls  ie  simple  and  appropriate, 
dignified  and  capable  of  consider- 
able architectural  display.  On 
the  whole,  however,  its  forma- 
lity is  perhaps  less  pleasing  than 
the  more  pictoresque  amuse- 
ments of  the  palaoe  at  Serbiatan 
last  described. 

Another  century  probably 
elapsed  before  Khosru  (Nnshir- 
van)  commenced  the  most  dar- 
ing, though  certainly  not  the 
most  beeutifnl,  building  ever 
attempted  by  any  of  bis  laoe; 
well 'known  Tak  Kesra  (woodcnta 
t  min  that  now  marks  the  site 
he  great  Iklodain  of  the  Arabian 


ra  g  L 


;ni  of  a  palace,  a  fa9ado  similar  in 
u  h  d  but  on  a  much  larger  scale,  its 
width  being  370  ft, 
its  height  105.  In- 
stead of  the  plain 
Millar  arch  of  the 
earlier  exatDple,  the 
architect  has  here  at- 
tempted the  section 
if  ono  of  his  domes — 
loping  thus  to  avoid 
1,  at  least,  of  the 
lateral  thrust — to  ob- 
tain, in  short,  by  an 
ollipRc,  wliat  tliu  Hulliic  nrcltitects  managed  by  the  pointed  arch.  Aa 
ft  iiKTe  Bcif'iitiJic  piint  of  constmotion  it  is  not  clear  that  the  Saasanian 
did  not  take  llio  Ix'kI  mode  of  attaining  his  end;  but  to  our  eyes,  at 
IcoHt,  it  uppenrK  fortniiiite  that  the  Gothic  architects  had  other  modds 
before  them,  tir  tliev  might  liavc  copied  what  perhaps  even  their  al^ali^. 
would  never  have  rciidered  a  beauty. 

Another  detail  in  wliich  this  building  contrasts  moat  painfully 
with  the  last  described  is  that,  instoad  of  the  tall,  simple,  and  ele^pmtly- 
shnpcd  pilaHtera  which  adorned  its  exterior,  we  here  find  a  number  of 
storeys  of  blind  arelicK  superimposed  the  one  on  the  other  without  any 
apparent  motive,  and  certainly  without  any  compensating  acceosion  of 
elegance.     Tlio  foiling  of  small  arches,  however,  round  the  greftt  one  ii 
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curious,  and  poioto  to  a  mode  of  decoration  which  subsequently  played 
an  important  part  in  the  hJMtflry  of  architecture' 
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Though  it  may  not  perhaps  bo  beautiful,  there  is  certainly  some- 
thing grand  in  a  great  vaulted  entrance,  72  ft.  wide  by  85  ft.  in 
height,  and  115  in  depth,  though  it  makee  the  doorway  at  the  inner 
end  and  all  the  adjoining  partw  look  estreniely  email.  It  would  have 
required  the  rest  of  the  palace  to  be  carried  out  on  an  unheard-of 
scale  to  compensate  for  this  defect.  The  Saracenic  architects  got  over 
the  difficulty  hy  making  the  great  portal  a  at'midome,  and  by  cutting 
it  up  with  oinanicnts  and  details,  so  that  the  doorway  looked  as  lai^ 
ae  was  required  for  the  space  left  for  it.  Here,  in  the  parent  fonu, 
all  is  perfectly  plain  in  the  interior,  and  painting  alone  could  have 
been  employed  to  relievo  its  nake<IiicRs,  which,  however,  it  never  would 
have  done  etTeetually. 

Taking  it  aIt<^other  the  building  is  interesting  as  containing  the 
germs  of  luut-h  that  followed,  iiilher  than  for  any  intrinsic  merit  of 
its  own.  The  same  is,  perhapM,  true  of  the  style  to  which  it  belongs.' 
If  properly  worked  out  and  illusfratod  it  woiild  probably  explain 
many  of  the  difGcultios  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Eastern  forms  of  the 
Byzantine  style.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  materials  exist 
for  a  full  elucidation  of  the  problem.  Let  us  hope  they  may  prove 
sufficient ;  fur  the  blank  which  exists  in  the  sequence  at  this  period 
is  a  verj-  gi-cat  drawback  on  our  power  of  understanding  many  of 
the  problems  which  the  subsequent  history  presents  to  ua,  more  espe- 
cially in  India. 

'  TheBC  (iniir  baildiiigs   pmbnbly  ilitto  FimuKnbad     .     .     a.d.  450 

•>  near  e»  mny  be  <Hie  oentury  from  each  Glatiplicin 560 

other,  thue—  a  baru   skelelon.  which   it  will   requite 

Al  UailLr  .     ,     .    a.d.  250  mueh  timf  and  labour  U>  clothe  with  fleeb 

S«rbistan 350  and  renWr*  to  lifp. 
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?  E  S  >  I  A. 


VTEVT'% 


• 


.*  -.    .vt!v  1  '•  1  *:.k  :  r  ::-v  d-s:  six  cien:T:riv>  of  the  Hojini.    Nothing 

1  ■  -    :  •':  ■  ji.  '.  :.:  jl.rl-s  •  f  Ra^UJ  ex^:vpi  .i  fvvr  fragment  of  the 

-    :  :.      ^[  *  Ir-.vst.  ,»:::  i*-rLij.-<  vcv  -.r  tw.»  tozuW.     Bus«sc>nih  and 

.    .:      ■:-■;■    '..^'.i'r'r.'T     :  Any  ;ir*  l.;t'.<»:nirAl  i\m;iiii$  of  the  gnat 

:   *  .     '    .';*'  ^.     I:.  :-.r'l.   :r.er\-  sarins  M^itrxvlv  to   In:*  one  Ans\e 

:       . :  •  :  •  . : . '   •::'.::!.;:  r. "» w  rv  111.1:  ninjr  K*i  we^*n  the  Euphratrt 

: ". .     '.:.■.'•  w . . :  ': .   : •>. ;  :— <   , •; : ;.vi: : i^'iill v  t^ •  t he  earlier  ttnTurii-s  of 

M  ...  :..  •■-.:.  -  '1.    *:.  1   :v.  <:.'h  .%  sT;i:e  as  w.»uM  tnaMe  us  to  swv 

:'  *..  "^^    l.iv^  WAS,  '.T  L'.  w  f«r  it  roft^'mbUxl  or  ilifli-nxl 

m 

:..-.  r»rv  >-v!.s  :n  the  i;v:;r!»V«.urin^  c»>un tries. 
:  -A  k:.  w  rr.i::  h:s:..n*"l  xlw  j^zk"  ^f  Hamun  al-Rishid. 
::. .:  ::  ^I  •.  ri>h  o.  ur:  evi-r  reaeheil  a  higher  pitch  of 
t:/- .rl::- !.:::  :.:  .:.  i  :.. -^>-i£>:L.vV  li'.AH  that  of  Biigdad  during  hiis  n^igu 
\  \.'..  7^r^^  .'  .  I:  ^\  ».^  i's.  •-;•  f^r  ixnii'Viti  from  the  direct  intiuence 
*.:":":.•  I »\  .-.»•..:■:;■  >:>'..,  :':.»:  ::  is  pn.«l»ble  we  should  find  in  his  build- 
it:  c*  --^  ^  r:::  :"  :.::. '..  w':.:.!:  i;ow  omu«.-s  abruptly  Ivforv  us  ^-ithout 
our  K::.^  .iV*.  :    :r.*  *  ::  Iuls  to  its  ori^riii. 

Iv.  ::..  w::  '.-  .»:\  ::::t^:":r.kl  Lister v  ot"  the  world  therv  is  si%ircelv  80 
vviuplvt'.  .»  f:>u*k  .1^  :'..:>.  .ind  M.-rkivvly  une  sii  much  to  be  LinieKted, 
vvusidi  r;::^  h  ^w  ^r\.i:  .*:;  1  h.^w  p.-lisht.-il  the  j^eople  were  whi^se  art  i« 
thus  l-.t-t  :■  v.s.  !,►  r  ::'»  l:  jv.  ii-.-Wfver.  that  it  is  not  entirely  kwt;  hut 
tlukt  s^»uu'  t"r.ii::iu  :ir>  11:  iv  v<.t  U*  nH.wered  bv  the  first  who  earnestly 
A^rv*hes  for  truant.  Meanwhile  there  is  one  tomb  outride  the  ii^'allsof 
lUi^lail  wKioh  may  Ul'^n^r  t>'  this  epx^h:  and  oven  if  it  8hould  pr\^ve 


w 
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Ui  be  mure  modern,  ia  intereatiug  froiu  its  proKctifing  iia  witli  d  new 
ftiriu  of  pymniiilftl  roof.  It  ia  known  aa  the  torn))  of  Zobuide,  the 
fiivourite  wife  of  llaroun  al-ltaxhid  ^'  but  as  it  Btande  alone,  and  wo 
have  no  earlier  buildings  from  which  we  can  trace 
it,  and  no  later  one  of  a  dato  aiifficiontly  near  to 
onablc  ua  to  check  any  conclnaion  wc  might  arrive 
at,  wc  must  be  content  to  aEaumo  the  tiadition  aa  cor- 
rect, till  the  contrary  is  proved,  it  is  an  octagonal 
building,  80  ft.  in  diameter  cKtcmally,  and  i;jO  ft,  in 
height,  with  an  entianco  porch  attachi-d  to  one  aide. 

With  such  dimensions  as  thuac,  it  would  hardly  attract 

remark  in  the  vicinity  of  an  Indian  city,  hutthefomi 

of  it«  ruof  in  vei^y  jioculiar.     My  own  impression  is, 

that  it  is  borrowed  from  earlier  buildinga,  possibly 

oven  of  the  old  Habylonian  or  Assyiian  periods.     Its  greatest  claim  on 

our  interest,  however,  arises  fi-om  the  fact  tliat  something  very  like  it 

is  fottikd  in  India  in  the  earliest  liindu  and  Jaiua  tempk's,  for  which 
no  reasonablo  origin  has  yet  been 
asaignod.      All    recent    diseoveriea 
seem    to    jKiint   to    AsKyria   as   the 
Hourco  of  much  which  ia  found  in 

the  early  ai-ehitecture  and  mytho- 

It^-    of    India,    and    this,    among 

other  indications,  ia  well  worthy  of 

attention. 

The  same  form  occnra  again  in 

a  building  knuivn  as  the  Tomb  of 

Ezekiel,  near  Ilagdad  (wix)dcut  No. 

y55_),  the  date  of  wliicli  has  never 

been  sutistiu'torily  ascertained.     It 

occurs  also  at  Susa,  on  tlie  so-c;illod 

tomb  of  Daniel,  and  generally  sceins 

to  be  so  usual  in  the    age  of  the 

Caliphs,  and  ia  so  pticuliar,  that  it 

must  have  long  been  in  use  before 

it  could  become  ho  generally  dif-  v      un  i.  i 

fuaed. 

From  these,  wliich  may  Itelong  to  the  i^'  of  the  Caliphs,  we  pass  at 

onco  to  the  Seljnkians,  who  seem  to  have  l>ecn  possessed  of  stronger 

building  inatinctu. 

One  of  the  earliest  buildings  of  this  race  of  wliieh  anything  like 

correct  illustrations  liave  Iwen  published  is  tlie  Iraarct  or  Hospital  of 


-  .v.  ..IV  ,..»n  ftii.i  laevnlLon  of  this  buildiiiij  I  aii.  ii.Oebtol  to  Ihc  iinpubliahwl 
drawing*  of  my  fticnd  M.  C.  Teiier. 

VOL.  11.  ^   *' 


I  Fiw  the  pinr 


AH/HlTEimRE. 


Ifcr  iibt  rullui. 


"-:;.. ■!  . I, ,::.;.  .1-  Ki/'-niniii  -mii  iiiCiiil'.-  uf  two  stortys.  aniTOundJng  on 
i;.:. .  ,;,;.  -  ^,  ,■  ■[r-->\tnl  ;'it  ft.  W  4,>.  It  is  bmken  in  llic  ct'iitn-  W 
w:, ,;  :i.  .-.  i  ■•.;■:-.■; -ii  r-lmr./li  iv  .nlJ  K-  rall.il  ii  transept.  TIr'  wiwlrut 
):■  I.  _;v  I:  N  ■-  •.■'.':  ■  -l!..w.  til-  (»ii<.'n>1  iii>i«iir.incc  of  the  nrcudr,  .iml 
:,]-.  u-.:-  Ill  [-  r  i.!t  ..f  tw..  iiiiiiiir.-ts  wlil.li  ftink  tlio  cslom:!!  [mn-b. 
"I'i.i-I-.  .ij  i-  .  :ii:i;ii.iit..i  ill  tl,.- ri.-Ii.-st  miinncr  ..f  the  Ktyle.  Upjuvit.- 
!.■  (!..• .  u!v.,T.--  .1  l.'i.-  .i,m11..-iv  l.nilf!  tl.  tlic  frmli  of  iIk-  fmimlfr.  a  cir- 
.  nl..r  l.'til-iiiij:  ■(  v,  rv  .-. .n>i J.v.-iHf  ..-Ii-piiHv.  th,-  m.-f  „f  whieh  i.^  « 
l.-tui'l'I.'  1  i.vi!  v.inl;  iini.ri.iilly.  but  ii  strniplit  siil.-.l  AniK-iii.in  cni.iil 
i...f,.i,  !|..  ..n:-i.i..  ■Jli.>.;  .lisl-r-ilinlls  i,i:,k..  the  fh.!!  uf  the- bllillfc 
«.*ii.,il:.r  :..  ri.n  ..f ;.  rl,ii>ti:.ii  .'Iiur.-Ii.  that  most  ti'iivellt-ra  hav«  .v»- 
>iil,T..l  If  ,i<  .■jiv,  iiii-t.ikiii^'  til..'  lonit  fi-r  the  iiiiv.\  ami  thu  touih.  wilh 
ih.<  j:.i)l.-i  V  I.^.liii.-  t..  it.  r..r  th.-  i.i»*  im.l  rhLir.  Th.To  vnn.  ho«vv.T. 
li-  ijM  .U.iil.i  hut  liiii  it  was  ..rifdually  hiiilt  hy  it  SLihi.mnhm.  tW  ik- 
[iiir|K.s.  ,.lii  ii..-iiiT:il,  ..!■  [.];i(v  .  .f  re»t  f,ir  pilgriiiiM.  during  the  swiycf 
ih.'  Silj'ikiaii  iijini-->  in  ilie  12ih  ami  l;;th  ccnhirien;  nixl  that  iis 
tiiiiiiliiriiy  I.'  a  riiri>li:ni  .-Iniivh  in  jthm  is  aecidciit.-d.  though  its. Ie|jiL< 
very  iinnh  n-*.nilp[i'  tliMse  ct'  thi-  ihnrehcH  uf  Aiii  hikI  yihcr  |llalt^  iii 
Aniiiiiia.  TUi>.  h..wvver.  ..nly  i-lniWB  that  the  inhahitiints  i>f  tile  Miui- 
fMimiiy  ili.l  iii't  |'i""'i«-  t""  "lyhs,  hut  arrutigLxl  the  tame  funui  lu 
ilittt'i't'iit  iiiiinii.is  t"  Miit  th>.-ir  vjirious  puqxises. 

'I'hi-n-  is  Mii.'lhiT M)u.>  iif  alH.iit  thi'  tame  age  as  thiu  one  at  Mii. 

whieh  wiiiilil  kJiow  ivon   lutUU  eliiilly  ihix  (Juse  aiiulog^- ;   hul  it  h;iS 
iitvor  Kvii  ilmwn  with  siifticiiiif  eorrectneSK  to  admit  of  its  Kiiit: 


used  for  the  purpose  of  dfinonstnting  tlio  fict  now  ptinted  out  But, 
indeed,  throwglioiit  Arnu'iiiu  inosqiKH  niid  (  hrisfi  in  churches  con 
etantly  alternate,  bomiwing  dLtiiiln  from  one  nnothtr  and  making  up 
one  of  the  most  ciirion«  mi\i.d  clmpttrs  in  the  historj  of  the  art  a 
ehfipter  still  lemaining  to  he  written  bj  boiuc  one  mIio  maj  Msit  the 
spot  with  sufficient  kuowlcdgi.  and  <.ntlnihiaMn  to  a<.c<  mplibh  it 


Mos<iuK  . 


Tai 


The  next  building  that  may  bo  chosen  for  illusliation  in  the  mined 
moeque  at  Tabreez,  which,  when  perfect,  mnst  havu  been  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  country.  Its  history  is  not  exactly  known;  but 
it  certainly  belongs  to  the  Mogul  dynasty,  which  on  the  death  of 
Mangu  Kltan,  the  son  of  Ghcngia  Khan,  was  founded  in  Persia  by 
Hulakii,  the  brother  of  Mangu,  Ho  and  his  sons  generally  retained 
the  faith  of  their  forefathers  till  GluiJian  Khan,  who  Buccetded  in 
A.D.  1294.     Clhazan  zialoualy  embraced  the  Mahomedau  faith,  and  it 
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wuH  ai)pareutly  to  Higiialiso  the  conversion  that  he  began  the  mosque ; 
but  Avhether  it  was  finished  by  him  or  his  successors  is  not  evi- 
ileiit.     As  will  be  seen  by  the  plan,  it  is  not  large,  ^being  only  about 

150  ft.  by  120,  exclusive  of  the  tomb  in 
the  rear,  which,  as  a  Tartar,  it  was  im- 
possible he  could  dispense  with. 

In   plan    it   differs  also  considerably 

from  those  previously  illustrated,  being 

in  reality  a  copy  of  a  Byzantine  church, 

carried  out  with  the  details  of  the   18  th 

century  —  a  fact  which  confirms  the  belief 

that  the   Persians  before    this  age  were 

^1    nut  a   mosque-building  j)eople.     In  this 

mos<iue  the  mode  of  decoration  is  what 

A      d||    principally  deserves  attention  ;  the  whole 

^^^^"^^^^8   buikling,  both  externally  and  internally. 


957. 


Mosque  at  Tabroiz.   Scale  100  ft,    j^jng  covcrcd  with  a  perfect  moBaic  of 

glazed  bricks  of  very  brilliant  colours, 
and  wrought  into  the  most  intricate  jmttems,  and  with  all  the  elegance 
fur  which  tlie  Persians  were  in  all  ages  remarkable. 

Europe  possesses  no  specimen  of  any  style  of  ornamentation  com- 
parable with  this.  The  painted  plaster  of  the  Alhambra  is  infinitely 
inferior,  and  even  the  musaic  painted-glass  of  our  cathedrals  is  a 
very  partial  and  incomi»lete  ornament  compared  with  the  brilliancy 
of  a  design  pervading  the  whule  building,  and  entii*ely  carried  out  in 
the  same  style.  From  the  time,  however,  of  the  oldest  Assyrian 
]>alaces,  to  tlie  j) resent  day,  culuur  has  been  in  that  country  a  more 
essential  element  of  architectural  magnificence  than  form  ;  and  here  at 
least  we  may  judge  of  what  the  halls  of  Nineveh  and  Pei'sepolis  once 
were,  when  adorned  with  culuurs  in  the  same  manner  as  this  now 
ruined  musque  of  the  Tartiirs. 

Thuugli  uf  course  impussible  adequately  to  represent  this  building 
in  a  woodcut,  the  vi(»w  ^  (woodcut  No.  958)  of  its  principal  portal  will 
give  some  idea  uf  the  form  of  the  mosque,  and  introduce  the  reader 
to  a  new  mude  uf  giving  expression  to  portals,  which  after  the  date 
of  this  building  is  nearly  universal  in  the  East.  The  entrance-door 
is  smill,  but  covered  by  a  semi-dume  of  considerable  magnitude, 
giving  it  all  the  grandeur  of  a  portal  as  large  as  the  main  aisle  of 
the  building.  The  Gothic  architects  attempted  something  of  this 
s(jrt,  by  making  the  outer  openings  of  their  doors  considerably  larger 
than  the  inner ;   in  other  words,  by  "  splaying "  widely  the  jambs  of 


'  Both  the  plan  aiul  view  are  taken  fix)ni 
Bnron  Texie r*8  •  Arnienie  et  la  Perse,' 
which  givea  also  several  coloured  plates  of 


the  mosaic  decorations,  from  which  their 
hoauty  of  detail  may  bo  judged,  though 
not  the  effect  of  tlie  whole. 
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their  portals.  By  this  means,  in  some  of  the  French  cathedrals,  tho 
appoaraneo  of  a  very  large  porbil  is  obtained  with  only  the  requisite 
and  convenient  size  uf  opening ;  but  in  this  tliey  were  fer  eurpassod 
by  the  architects  of  the  East,  whose  lofty  and  deeply  recesBcd  portals, 
bnilt  on  the  i^ame  plan  SB  the  example  here  ehewn,  are  nnrivallcd  for 
grandeur  and  appropriateness. 


1  ho  n  1  e  as  Icstr  ■*!  1  a  t  i  ll  q  ak  n  tl  o  beg  ng  f 
the  I  e«t  tccit  r\,  h  t  t  w  ub  t  liu  bee  d  mrt-d  I  „  Ixf  r 
that,  owing  to  ite  hjiving  belunst'd  to  the  Turkish  Beet  of  the  Soniiites, 
while  the  I'ersians  liave  duiing  the  List  five  centuries  boon  devoted 
8hiite»,  or  fojlowem  of  the  w-ct  .if  Ali  and  liiw  marlyred  sons. 

ToMn  AT  Si^i.tanikh.     (a.r  lU03-l:tir..) 

Mahomed  Khodabendah,  the  KUCceBSor  of  Ohazan  Khan,  tho  builder 

of  the  mosque  at  TabreeK  last  described,  founded  the  city  of  Sultanieh. 

and,  like  a  true  Tartar,  his  first  care  was  to  build  himself  a  tomb' 

which  should  Ixiconie  the  principal  ornament  of  his  new  city.     Ker 


'  Teller,  frfiu  whoee  work  tlie  illualra-  ,  monument  must  bo  200  or  SUOjcurB  olil,r 
tinns  arc  t,iken.  anoritx^a  tlic  building  to  tlinn  that  kin^;  unci  bosiilca.  tlio  Siifi^. 
nnuthor  KlmlulHindali  ot  tlic  Sufi  dynasty,  |  niit  being  Torturs.  vouUI  not  build  Ininlin 
A.D.  l5T7-8a.  Our  knowledge,  liowbvcr.  nnywliere,  mucli  \e^»  in  Sulbinicli.  nlicn; 
'■r  the  iilyle  ix  suflicient  to  almw  that  tli<^    they  neviT  ri'Hidnl. 
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■hiiie 


x: 


I'.Tr.r'  ^itvf.  tli;it.  Ivinjr  K-i^-d  with  an  nmcli  zftd   Cr  hi 

f.ir!,  :..  l,i>  ,.r.-.l..o.-ss...r  hn.l  W-n  Kt  th.-  S..n»m-.  hi*  inivnli^^i  w« 

I..  1,-1^..  i],  il,i,  i,Mns..k-nm  ihv  nmaiu-i  ...f  .\li  fiu.I  Lis  wn  li-wia 

.     -.  This  intviitii.n.  h..wi.vt-r.  Wiis  not  cani- J  ini'i 

[--"-"^^--j"  ■  ffM-t,  anil  w.--  fcn..w  thiit  his  cwn  l.:.u.-<  r.pf 

.l"m>  in  th.ii- =-i.h-n,ii.l  shrin,-. 

Ill  st-ii.ml  i.hin  ill.-  hnihliiic  i«  an  .vt\^ii. 

aIiIi  a  MUiill   iliHjHl  adJrtl  ..nwcii,.  ihv  ,ii 

,  s      .     ti-;.i,..v.  ill  whifh  thv  Ut-V  lios.    TI..V  fruni  bi. 

; -  \_^     "'-"  '■■■•■"  hrotijrht  out  lo  ii  sqiiaiv  n.-t  vuIt 

^  .  r     '"  iiilinii  >'f  two  Rtainnsi-s  in  rhi-  an^l--.  hi 

j  <  alw.  I-  t-K-nv  as  .1  W-king  to  tJiv  p.nh  wLi.h 

■  ^      .'      _  . ,         "^jT^     t'liw  inli-nic-tl  thin  eiilc  but  whioh  ha*  n-T 
j'    ^  f'       f-    ^.    finirtlv  iliNiiijviiriiL 

; ~.~'  Iiit'-iiwll.v  the  dome  is  i^l  fr,  in  di.tni'-'Vr 

^■■•1  ■..,:;  I'v  l,".'ift.  in  h.-'i^ht.  Tho  <XTag^-.n  ViiijuvrW 

iuii.  ii  cinlv  hy  iis  i-h'jr-int  .1  sorii-s  ••{  ImL-kKW 

.,-  i-'h.i]..  -v.  r  w. -v  fiiniKivol  fur  this  itiii-ixw.     The  fi.nu  ..f  ii;o 

■':  M-.   }■-:  is  -iii^'iil.iily  p'in.vful   aii.l  tl.frniit.  ami  luiioli  (irefiftl!- 

■  !:..■  l.:;!l. -!i,n..-.I   il...iil.].-  d..iui.-s  Kiihsfiincntly  ci.iinmoii    in  Temiri 
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architecture.  The  whole  is  covered  with  glazed  tiles,  i-ivalling  in 
richness  thoee  of  the  mosque  at  Tubreez,  and  with  its  general  beauty 
of  outlino  this  building  affords  one  of  the  best  Bpecimens  of  this  style 
to  be  found  cither  in  Persia  or  any  other  country. 

These  works  were,  however,  far  sTirjasBed  in  m^nificenec,  though 
not  in  beauty,  by  those  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sufis,  who  succeeded  in 
149(1.  The  most  powerful  and  brilliant  sovereign  of  this  ra<«  was 
Shah  Abbas  the  Uroat  (<».!i.  1085-1029),  whose  gi-eat  works  rendered 
his  capital  of  Ispahan  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  East. 
Among  these  woiks,  by  far  the  most  magnificent  was  the  great  Maiilan, 
or  bazaar,  with  its  accompanying  mosi|uc  and  sul>ordinato  buildings. 


The  Sluidiui  is  an  immense  reetaiigular  area,  2(iOO  ft.  by  700,'  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  an  arcade  two  stoieys  in  height,  consisting 
of  86  arches  on  the  longer,  and  30  on  the  shorter  sid«a,  richly  orna- 
mented, and  brokeu  in  the  centre  of  each  tace  b}'  a  handsome  edifice. 
The  great  mosque  is  at  one  end,  opposite  tu  which  is  the  bnzaar  gate, 
and  in  the  longer  side  the  I.iift  Ullah  mosque ;  facing  this  is  the 
Ati  Kasfii  gate,  which,  in  its  various  storeys  and  complicated  suites  of 


'  Kcr  Porter's  ■  Travtls,'  v«l,  i.  p.  432  I  KLirk'B  at  Venire,  wliinh  tcBciiiblcs  il  more 
el$eq.    Icnniiot  lielp  mspeitiiig  tlottlipro  I  than  any  otlior  nria,  is  ouly  5G0  ft.  long, 
is  Eomo  mihinke  alxiut  tlietic  liiiniMiHionB    witli  »  mean  brraidth  ol  abciut  250  fL 
,    TlierinziftPf.St. 
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fipartracnts,  in  in  funt  n  palace  rather  than  a  gateway  as  vo  understand 
tlie  tomi. 

Tha  (ItniciisiunR  of  the  gnmt  moequo,  or  Mcqid  Shah,  mny^'be  judged 
of  from  tlio  plan  Ixlow,     An  will  bo  pcrceiTed,  the  Maidao'not  facing 


■qnr  It  ItiMbun.    Fnim  Toiln'i  Wcrk.     Sail 
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Mocca.  a  hcnd  iw  mude  in  tho  entrance,  which,  however,  is  for  from 
Ijeing  nufiivdnrabli!  to  tho  general  pictiiresqiio  effect  of  the  gronp. 
The  luotKiiuu  itRelf  is  a  rectangular  hnilding,  tho  intoi-nal  dimenflionH  of 
which  are  22:i  ft,  by  130,  tho  centre  compartiuent  being  enrniotmbxl 
Ity  a  dome  75  ft.  in  diameter  and  1 10  ft.  high  internally ;  bnt  being 
double,  like  must  domes  of  thiH  age,  itn  extormil  height  is  16o  ft.. 
which  is  also  the  height  of  tlie  minarets  attaclie<l  to  the  uiMiinp.  (.hi 
tlirec  Hides  the  mosque  in  wirroundod  by  eonrt-yards,  richly  oma- 
inente<l,  ;md  containing  fimntainu  and  kiKinB  of  water  for  the  pi-eacribed 
ablutions  of  the  faithful.     The  prineiiral  court  moannreH  225  ft.  by  170, 


and  Mnrronndcd  im  it  in  on  all  sidf.w  by  fii^adt-M  in  the  richest  style  of 
FerMian  iiolyc'lironuitit!  deooriilion,  tho  brilliancy  of  its  arcliitectuml 
effect  is  almost  utiiivalled  by  any  other  example  of  its  class,  li<ith 
in  architectural  fonus  and  in  the  style  of  omanieiit  this  Tuosque 
is  inferior  to  those  at  TabiX'ez  and  at  Sulfauich ;  but  fcir  mass  aiul 
amnnnt  of  decoration  it  is  among  the  most  niiignificent  six-cinions  of 
its  clans.  Taken  altogether,  the  Maidtn  Shah,  and  its  accompanying 
mosques  and  gates— tho  whnio  the  work  of  one  king  and  on  one 
design — present  a  scene  of  g<u^eons,  thongli  it  may  Iv  somewliat  l>ar- 
barous  uplcndour,  almost  unequalled  in  the  whole  world.  Kven  now, 
in  its  premature  decay,  it  strikes  almost  every  traveller,  though  the 
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connected  by  covered  aroadcH  or  long  lines  of  cnnals,  the  centre  of 
'which  ia  adorned  by  fuuntjiiuB  of  the  most  elegant  forms. 

Individually  these  detached  buildings  are  often  of  great  beauty 
and  most  elaborately  ornamented,  and  the  whole  effect  is  pleasing  and 
taet^iful ;  but  for  tnie  architectural  effect  they  are  too  scattered,  and  tho 
whole  is  generally  veiy  defieient  in  grandeur. 

ITie  throne-room  at  Teheran  (woodcut  Ko.  904)  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  these  buildingK,  though,  in  fiK-t,  it  is  only  a  porch  or  deep  receee 
opening  on  a  garden,  the  front  being  supported  or  ornamented  by  two 
twisted  columns.  In  front  of  these  a  massive  curtain  is  drawn  out 
when  the  room  is  used,  and  both  for  colour  and  richness  of  effect  tho 
curtain  is  virtually  tho  principal  feature  in  the  composition. 


and  Fcrstpolid  RcsUired/ 


The  next  example  is  taken  from  tho  palace  of  Char  lingh,  or  the 
"  Four  (Jnrdens  "  at  Ispahan,  and  shows  tho  general  picturosqiie  fonii 
these  buildings  assume.  It  is  by  no  means  so  fuvounil>lo  n  stieeimen 
as  the  last,  though  this  may  arise  more  from  the  nature  of  the  building 
than  from  any  defect  on  tho  jiart  of  its  architect.  Many  of  the  pavi- 
lions in  the  fame  palace  arc  of  great  lightness  and  elegance,  though, 
most  of  them  being  supported  by  wocKlen  pillars,  and  being  of  very 
ephemeral  eonstrucfion,  they  hardly  belong  to  tho  higher  ohiss  of 
arebiteetural  art. 

Tho  Caravanecrnis  form  another  class  of  buildings,  not  jx^uliar,  it 
is  true,  to  I'ersia,  but  which,  from  the  clianieter  of  the  trafic  in  mer- 
chandise, and  tho  general  insecurity  of  the  nwds  along  which  it  is 
oondneted,  has  received  a  groat  development  in  that  country.     Inter- 
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nally  their  umml  f  rni  i8  Ihit  of  a  square  court-yard  enrronndcd  by  a 
range  of  arcaduH  gemi-ally  two  storeys  m  height  each  arch  opcoing 
intoaHiaall  winaic  cell  iit  tho  hick  txtenmlH  they  present  onl^  a 
high  plain  wall  siirmoiintcd  by  battlements  and  fl  inked  by  toweis  at 
each  angle  and  sjmctimca  iilso  b}  additional  towers  in  the  long«7 
faces.  Ihe  piincipiil  Hrthittxtural  oriiaiuuit  is  laMshed  on  the  gate- 
ways which  an  aliiiust  al\v  iM<  higlur  than  the  eontignnus  wallti  and 
often  display  great  beaitt\  of  <lesign  conibiiieil  with  considerablt.  tlalio- 
rabon  of  detail 


It  is  lint,  however,  only  in  thiw  larger  nioniiiuenta  that  tho  Ter- 
Kians  show  an  upinwialidii  "f  the  bemitiful  and  n  i>ower  of  eJ^prettsing 
it.  Ah  ill  nujRt  Easli-iii  Uiitions,  the  feeling  seenia  innate,  and  all  the 
minor  objecln  exhibit  it,  as  well  as  the  more  iiiii>ortant  ones.  Their 
political  pisitioii  is  nnw  wich  an  would  pi-ovent  them  from  iiccnmplii^b- 
ing  iinylhiiij;  great  in  art.  Then-  aic  wtill,  however,  resident  in  that 
I'onntry  lemnanls  of  those  laccs  M'ho  built  the  pilacea  of  Babylon  and 
Xiiii'vcli :  jiiid  if  an  oiiimrtuiiity  were  afl'urded  them,  they  might  stiU  do 
something,  if  allowed  t..  do  it  in  their  own  way.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
however,  that  Kurojie^ui  iufliienee  is  extending  t!m)ugh  tliat  eoiintty 
too  fiiHt  for  art:  and  that  if  they  ntlt-nipted  anylhing,  it  will  be  only 
in  Ihe  bastjiid  Itjilian  style,  which,  with  the  ronnd  liat,  Keems  destined 
Id  make  tho  tour  of  the  glolte. 
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Iniportimco  of  the  subject. 


Therk  are  few  ta.sk8  which  cotild  be  proposed  to  a  writer  on  arehi- 
tectural  8iil>ject«  more  difficult  than  that  of  giving  a  concise  account, 
in  a  limited  sjmce,  of  all  the  myriad  foims  which  architecture  has 
assumed  in  India  during  the  last  2000  years.  In  the  earliest  authentic 
narratives,  we  arc  told  by  MegJisthenes  tluit  the  country,  -iOO  years 
before  the  C'hristian  era,  was  divided  into  122  separate  states;*  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  has  been  much  diminished 
at  any  period  between  that  time  and  the  present  day.  It  is  true  that  the 
British  rule  has  absorbed  all  but  some  thirty  or  forty  into  our  va^t 
empire,  but  no  such  state  of  things  seems  to  have  existed  before,  unless 
it  is  for  a  few  years  before  the  death  of  Aurungzelx)  (1707).  Occa- 
sionally one  cf  these  states  seems  to  have  attained  a  sort  of  paramount 
authority  over  a  greater  or  less  number  *of  its  neighbours,  but  the 
dominion  was  never  ^xiimanent.  New  combinations  were  continually 
taking  place  among  the  incoherent  elements  of  Indian  society,  to  be 
disintegrated  again,  as  a  mtne  poweiful  cliief,  or  a  new  fashion  of 
religion,  might  for  the  moment  dictate. 

The  religions  of  the  Indians  were  as  various  and  as  varying  as  the 
political  combinations,  and  their  architecture,  of  course,  followed  the 

'  Arrian,  '  luilica,'  lHK)k  i.  ch.  vii. 
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-.Liir.^-s  '"'f  the  kalfidoscope.  Add  to  all  this,  that  the  Indians  never 
i»***^T«*.-«l  a  critical  written  or  oonsecntive  history-  of  the  country,  and 
iz  will  !•■  undi-rstod  how  much  Btudv,  and  how  mncli  faiuiliariK 
w-i::.  tbv  stiI-h-iM.  it  n-quirc-s  to  attain  a  distinct  gra^p  of  so  complex 
1  >':>■;•.-«  t,  itiid  h«'W  (liflioult,  without  unlimited  Kj>ace  and  power  of 
:::->: rati ■  n.  it  must  K-  tt»  o»nvev  to  others  a  dear  view  of  the  changie« 
.%TZ  ':i.  l»rw.  ut  in  India,  within  the  period  dt^ftignateil.  Althongfa, 
1-  w-  vvr.  :Lv  details  «.»f  the  ston*  arv  involved  and  perplexed,  its 
11^1 :::  r.t;:i>.-s  »!♦  I'V  n»i  mi-anM  diffieult  to  sketch.  The  fundamental 
iL-.i.  :::»i-  li  aji»iirs  u*  W"  tliat,  though  India  has  the  most  fertile 
>.  :'.  :::  :hv  w-  rM,  and  tlie  most  delicious  climate,  the  latter  is  ener- 
\a:::.^.  ;»i:d  li-i-  ^.^nditiuns  of  life  such  as  are  not  conducive  to 
:"-rv.!.i:ty  »r  !•  up  vit y.  The  result  is  that,  though  populous,  India 
:.A2i  T.' vr.r  .  vt.rtl-jw til— only  sume  insignificant  niigrations  to  tlie  east. 
w.iri.K  *.-*i.  U.-  tiatx^l.  Ihi  tJje  cimtrar>%  from  the  earliest  day  to  the 
>v4.A\>si:vv  h"rdi'>  if  haulier  ract-s  have  crosseil  the  Indus,  and  settled 
|r\>*ii!  witl.in  Lvr  Kaindaries,  each  for  a  while  impressing  its  will 
»::l  i:.i:i«. luiliry  ^.-n  the  Milye4:*t-races,  till  gradually  ahsorVit'd  amung 
1^-  I'le,  uiid   then   inevitably  succumbing  to   the    next   race  of 


11.'.  -Illy  '.'Uv  t'f  thtsi*  migiations  of  which  we  have  any  tcit  diu- 
f"!x':  writt'i.  -Ivtails  is  thiit  of  the  Maliomedans,  commencing  ^ith 
>l.i!.:i:-"i  vf«ih.i7i:i,  A.i».  1001,  and  practically  terminating  with  Nadir 
>h.i'..  17  J>.  aii.l  Ahuietl  Shah  Ihirani,  1700.  For  our  present  purpttneji, 
::  ::!::". ! f.TMTi  1\  i^  the  la^t :  but  it  is  a  tvi>e  of  all  the  previous  innwdii 
.1  r^  .>6  t:.'-  hihis.  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  its  features  enables  us 
K::ir  :>   ir.i  l-.r-^taiid  tlifjie  which  preceded  it. 

1::  ,1  w  ':k  likr  the  i»resent,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  trace  all 
t:..  \.i:i  Ti>  o'lnbinations  to  wh'ch  these  successive  immigmtions  gave 
T!xt..  '^riH  Ks-*  I"  dvtail  the  arguments  on  which  the  conclusions  regjird- 
iv^  !':ti:i  aiv  b»Md  :  but  it  may  mid  to  the  clearness  of  what  follo^is. 
it*  It  !•»  i»:i\itl«d  by  a  o'Ucise  statement  of  the  conclusions  which  have 
U^n  aiiivol  at  by  tlio  authur  up  to  the  present  time,  though  a  great 
doal  »'t*  this  must  niwssiirily  Ih>  taken  on  trust,  for  the  present.* 

^  I  am  u>»un>  tiiat  in  %«ritiii^  iu  this    i»,  that  the  otinel anions  here  annonnct-d 

uianiii  r  1  i'Xjhvh'  nivs^  If.  in  the  liret  phu-t',    are   the  result  of  tliirty   years*  cou^tbUt 

U»  the  ohaii:i'  «'t*  tli»jrmatUiu.  ami,  in  the    attention  to  the  subject,  and  a  very  Cf»u- 

Mv\*nd.  t«»  rituuuion  fn»iu  sulv^niui-ut  dis-    Hidcniblo  amount  of  troublesome  iuvoti^r*- 

iwerit-s.     The  tii>t  id  unimiHirtant;   the    lion.    If  further  research  in  other  bmnclR'i 

A\x4ul,  1  tVrtr.  insi'i^ruMo  fn»ni  so  pn>    of  knowletlge  brings  to  light  cleaivr  or 

irn\'*iv'e  a  »ubj^vt;  au«l  it  is  hanlly  worth    more  wnsistt^nt  ooncluaions,  no  one  will  re- 

wliile  to  eneumU r  the  u  \t  by  reser^atums    joit-e  more  than  I  sliall,  tliough  thi»y  prove 

ami   KwphoK's  of  e«*ap«\   whieh  nn^rt^ly    me  io  be  wrong  in  any  giv*?n  instance.  In 

wnv  to  rt'iukT  till'  mwining  ol>8eun.\  in  '  some  particulars  I  have  little  doubt  but 

unItT  tlmt  tht'  iiemonal  comtiHtcncy  of  the    that  this  will  be  the  case,  but  I  do  not  bt^ 

■utlmr  may  K*  pivtix^tLd.    All  I  can  tny  '  lievc  the  main  ouilincacan  now  be  altcixd. 
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E  rUNOLOG  Y. 

With  regard  to  race,  my  impression  is,  that  the  Gonds,  the  Bhils, 
the  Cole«,  and  other  tribes,  now  only  found  in  the  hills,  are  frag- 
ments of  a  people  who,  as  far  as  we  know,  were  aboriginal.  Tliey  seem, 
before  the  advent  of  the  Arj^ans,  to  have  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  their  affinities  were  with  the  Thibetans,  and 
the  people  beyond  the  Indus. 

The  first  immigmtion,  of  which  we  have  any  definite  traces,  is  that 
of  the  Dravidian  or  Tamul-speaking  races,  now  occupying  the  whole  of 
the  Madras  Presidency.  If  they  really  migrated  into  India,  it  was 
across  the  Lower  Indus,  through  Scinde  and  Guzerat,  and  passed 
onwards  towards  the  south.  It  would,  however,  perhaps  be,  on  the 
•whole,  more  correct  to  assume  that  the  Dravidians  are  the  remnant  of 
a  great  people,  whose  settlements,  at  some  very  early  date,  extended 
from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Cape  Comorin.  The  Western 
branches  have  died  out,  or  been  absorbed  into  other  races ;  and  the 
Kastem  have  been  pressed  into  the  comer,  where  we  now  find  them, 
by  subsequent  immigrations  into  India  of  other  races. 

The  second  great  migration  is  that  of  the  Aryans,  or  Sanscrit- 
speaking  races.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  they  did  come  across  the 
Upper  Indus  into  the  Punjab  at  some  remote  date.  Their  own  tra- 
ditions would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  may  have  been  about  the 
date  of  their  own  Cali  Yug,  3101  years  B.C.,  but  their  actual  entry  into 
India  was  more  probably  at  least  1000  years  later.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  can  trace  their  progress  onwards  till  they  occupied  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Ganges,  north  of  the  Vindya  mountains,  and  ten  or 
fifteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  carried  their  victorious  arms 
even  to  Ceylon. 

The  third  great  immigration  took  place  about  the  Christian  era, 
when  the  Sakas  or  white  Huns,  with  other  cognate  races,  passed  the 
Lower  Indus,  settled  in  Guzerat,  and  extended  themselves  as  far  north 
as  Delhi  on  their  left,  and  the  Mysore  on  their  right.  Generally  they 
are  known  as  the  Rajjxjot  races,  from  their  principal  remnants  being 
now  found  in  the  country  bearing  their  name. 

The  fourth,  or  Mahomedan  immigi-ation,  Ix^tween  the  11th  and 
13th  centuries,  is,  as  just  mentioned,  the  only  one  of  which  all  the 
details  are  known  to  us.  They  came  across  the  Upper  Indus,  follow- 
ing, in  every  resjiect,  the  footsteps  of  the  Aryans,  and  eventually  ex- 
tended their  permanent  occupaticm  even  Ixjyond  them  to  the  southward. 

The  duration  of  each  foreign  occupition  seems  to  have  lxx?n  shorter 
than  that  of  the  preceding.  The  Aryans  may  have  held  sway  in  India 
for  nearly  1500  years  before  the  uprising  of  the  native  tribes,  in  the 
form  wo  know  as  Buddhism,  deprived  them  of  supremacy.  The  Raj- 
poots wore  all-powerful  in  Western  India  for  ten  or  twelve  centuries, 
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till  they  were  Btruck  down  by  the  Mahomedans,  whose  rule  lasted  five 
or  seven  centuries,  according  as  we  choose  to  count  from  Mabmud  or 
from  Shahab-ud-deen.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  their  power 
was  destroyed  by  the  uprising  of  the  native  races  known  as  the  Mah- 
rattas,  just  as  that  of  the  Aryans  had  been  by  the  revolution  which 
l)rought  the  Ihuldhist  religion  to  the  surface  2000  years  l)efore. 

The  interference  of  England  has  prevented  the  further  natural 
development  of  the  usual  phase  of  Indian  history;  it  remains  to  bo 
seen  with  wh;it  results  of  good  or  evil  to  the  Indians  or  to  ourselves. 

Kkligio.ws. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  discriminate  the  various  religions  of  the 
people  of  India  than  to  trace  their  blood.  That  of  the  Aryans  has 
alrciidy  been  sufficiently  chaiacterised  (Vol.  i.  p.  65),  and  is  of  com- 
paratively little  im|X)rtiince  for  our  present  purpose,  inasmuch  as 
they  built  nothing.  We  might  therefore  dismiss  them  entirely  from 
our  history  were  it  not  that  their  intellectual  superioiity  was  so  great, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  people  among  whom  they  settled,  that 
their  influence  was  felt  everywhere,  and  their  name  is  appropriated 
to  the  various  so-called  Brahminical  superstitions  of  the  present  day. 
liefore  the  Aryans  reached  India  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges  seem  to  have  been  tree  and  serjx^nt  worshippers — a  people 
without  any  distinct  idc^a  of  (iod,  but  apparently  worshipping  their 
ancestors,  and,  it  may  be,  indulging  in  humm  sacrifices. 

In  the  Oth  century  B.C.,  Sakya  Muni  reformed  this  barbarous 
Fetishism  into  the  religion  now  known  as  Buddhism,  and  raised  the 
oppressed  inhabitants  of  Northern  India  to  the  first  rank  in  their 
own  coiintrv.  Ancestral  worship  was  refined  into  that  of  relics. 
The  destruction,  not  only  of  human  life,  but  of  any  living  thing, 
was  absolutely  forbidden.  8i.>rpent- worship  was  utterly  rejected,  but 
tree- worship  was  adopted  as  an  important  j)art  of  the  new  faith.  The 
castes  of  the  Aryans  wei-e  abolished.  All  men  were  equal,  and  all 
could  obtain  beatitude  by  the  negation  of  enjoyment  and  the  practice 
of  ])re Kcr i Ix'd  as(  -e t  i  c  duties. 

It  is  much  juore  dillicult  to  explain  how  and  when  tlie  worship  of 
Siva  arose.  My  own  imj)ression  is  that  it  is  a  kxjal  superstition  of  the 
origimil  Dravidian  races,  which  first,  however,  comes  to  our  notice 
after  the  Christian  era,  and  so  mixed  up  with  Brahminical  £&tblc8  as  to 
hide  its  origin  almost  entirely.  The  Dravidians  were  certainly  not 
either  tree  or  serpent  worshippers,  and  consequently  never  adopted  the 
Buddhist  faith  in  any  form ;  but,  however  far  we  grope  our  way  back- 
wards, we  find  something  like  the  worship  of  Siva  existing  among 
them. 

The  fourth  great  religious  sect,  known  as  that  of  Vishnu,  roue  into 
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importance  some  time  after  the  Christian  era,  and  seems  to  be  made  up 
of  waifs  and  strays  from  all  the  other  Indian  faiths.  It  picked  up  the 
serpent- worship  which  the  Buddhists  had  rejected,  and  adopted  in  a  cor- 
rupted form  many  of  the  tenets  of  that  faith.  It  entered  into  so  close 
a  partnership  with  Sivaism  that  the  same  temples  were  common  to 
both  religions.  In  the  11th  century  it  was  undistinguishable  from 
Jainaism.  There  are  many  peculiarities  in  its  doctrine  that  seem  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  Assyria.  Altogether  it  looks  as  if  it  were  a 
feith  that  came  in  from  the  north-west  with  the  Kajpoots,  and  adopted 
whatever  it  thought  most  likely  to  attract  the  people  in  tlie  country  in 
which  tliey  settled. 

A  fifth  faith  is  that  known  as  the  Jaina  religion.  It  might  be 
defined  negatively  as  Buddhism  without  its  asceticism,  or  Vishnuism 
without  its  local  superstitions.  It  rose  into  importance  as  Buddhism 
declined,  and,  in  India,  may  be  considered  an  its  successor. 

The  last  is  that  of  the  Mahomedan,  which  plays  so  important  a 
part  in  the  history  of  India  during  the  last  eight  centuries. 

The  fiite  of  these  six  religions  is  curious.  There  d(Xis  not  i>robably 
exist  a  single  native  Buddhist  in  all  India  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
Himalayas,  though  Buddhism  is  essentuilly  an  Indian  religion  in  its 
origin,  and  still  numbers  more  votaries  in  other  countries  than  any 
other  knovNTi  religious  faith. 

There  are  Brahmins  who  profess  to  make  the  \'edas  their  sole  rule 
of  faith,  but  as  they  all  adhere  to  some  more  modern  fonu  of  religion, 
they  can  hardly  be  culled  Aryans ;  still  their  intellectual  supe- 
riority is  su^  that  the  Aryan  scriptures  are  assumed  to  be  the 
fountain-head  of  all  the  lociil  superstitions  of  India,  although,  except 
in  name,  those  superstitions  have  hardly  anything  in  common. 

Of  the  natives  of  India  at  the  present  day  two-thirds,  possibly  three- 
fourths,  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  various  forms  of  the  so-called 
Brahminical  religion,  such  as  Sivaism,  Vishnuism,  &e.  One-tenth,  at 
least,  are  Mahomedans.  Another  tenth,  or  hardly  so  many,  may  be 
Jains.  The  remainder  are  the  hill-tribes,  who  still  cling  to  their  old 
forms  of  faith  ;  and  there  arc,  Ixjsides,  various  outlying  sects,  the 
numbers  of  whose  followers  are  too  few  to  justify  their  enumeration 
in  this  place. 

ARCHlTECrUKAL    Dl VISION    OK    THIC    SuHJECF. 

All  these  races  and  religions  have,  of  course,  left  their  traces 
on  the  architecture  of  the  country,  with  one  great  exception.  The 
Aryans  wrote  books  but  they  built  no  buildings.  Their  remains 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Vedas  and  the  Laws  of  Menu,  and  in  the  influence 
of  their  superior  intellectual  power  on  the  lower  races;  but  they 
excavated  no  caves,  and  they  njared  no  monuments  of  stone  or  brick 
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that  were  calculated  to  endure  after  having  served  their  original  and 
ephemeral  purpose. 

The  Nagas,  too,  or  snake-worshippers,  were  too  early  superseded 
by  the  Buddhists  to  have  left  any  important  architectural  remains 
in  India ;  but  they  crop  up  in  great  strength  i^  Cashmere  and  in 
Cambodia,  where  their  monimients  are  among  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  East.  As  these  two  provinces  are,  however,  outside  India  Proper, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  take  them  last,  after  describing  all  those  styles 
which  have  their  origin  more  distinctly  within  the  Peninsula. 

Our  history,  therefore,  commences  with  the  architecture  of  the 
Buddhists.  Some  of  their  monuments  can  be  dated  with  certainty 
as  far  back  as  250  B.C. ;  and  we  not  only  know  from  history  that  they 
are  the  oldest,  but  they  bear  on  their  face  the  proofs  of  their  primo- 
geniture. Though  most  of  them  are  carved  in  the  hardest  granite, 
every  form  and  every  detail  is  so  essentially  wooden  that  we  feel 
in  examining  them  that  we  are  assisting  at  the  birth  of  a  new  style ; 
and  for  three  or  four  centuries  afterwards  we  can  gradually  trace  the 
progress  that  was  made  in  getting  rid  of  the  wooden  forms  and  in 
replacing  them  by  others  more  appropriate  to  stone  architecture. 

Although  it  will  be  wandering  somewhat  beyond  the  limits  of 
India  Proper,  the  mode  best  calculated  to  render  this  subject  intelli- 
gible will  be  to  treat  Afghanistan  as  part  of  India,  and  then  to  describe 
Buddhist  art  as  it  existed  in  Ceylon,  and  in  Buiinah,  Siam,  and  Java. 
By  this  means  a  general  view  may  be  obtained  of  a  style  complete  in 
itself,  but  very  little  influenced  by  external  causes,  and  having  as  little 
influence  on  any  style  l)eyond  its  own  pale. 

The  exceptions  to  the  completeness  of  this  mode  of  treatment  are 
China  and  Thibet  In  the  former,  however,  all  the  monuments  are  so 
modera,  and  so  local  in  style,  that  they  may  fairly  stand  by  themselves  ; 
and  in  the  latter  they  are  so  little  known  that  our  ignorance  is  a  too 
sufficient  cause  for  their  exclusion. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  a^ssign  a  tangible  reason  for  any  classi- 
fication we  may  adopt  for  the  Hindu  styles.  The  date  of  the  oldest 
known  monument  of  this  class  cannot  be  carried  further  back  than  the 
(Uh  or  7th  century  of  our  era,  and  the  oldest  Jaina  monument  may  be 
of  the  10th  century  ;  but,  in  both  instances,  the  style,  when  we  first 
encounter  it,  is  complete  and  full-grown.  There  is  no  hesitation  about 
the  design — no  wooden  chmisiness  about  the  details.  The  whole  is  the 
result  of  centuries  of  experience  in  stone  architecture ;  but  when  and 
where  we  do  not  know. 

As  it  is  consequently  impossible,  with  our  present  knowledge, 
to  assign  priority  to  any  style,  a  partly  geographical  arrangement 
>vill  probably  best  suit  the  exigences  of  the  case. 

For   this   purpose  it  is  proposed   to  take,  first  the  Dravidian  or 
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Southern  Indian  style.     It  is  probably  as  old  as  the  others.     At  all 
events  it  is  complete  in  itself,  and  confined  within  easily  defined  limits. 

Next  to  this  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  up  the  Bengalee  or  Hindu 
style  of  Northern  India,  as  the  natural  pendant  of  the  other — these 
two  being  apparently  tlie  most  essentially  native  styles  in  India — 
always  excepting  the  Buddliist,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  third  in  this  classification  will  be  the  Chalukya  or  Rajpoot 
style  of  Western  India ;  and  the  fourth  will  then  be  its  pendant,  the 
Jaina  style,  as  practised  on  the  same  side  of  the  country  to  the  present 
day. 

ITiese  four  divisions  are  at  present  sufficient  to  exhaust  all  we 
know  of  native  Indian  architecture,  apart  from  the  Buddhist  style ; 
and  a  knowledge  of  tlieir  peculiarities  will  enable  us  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  forms  which  Saracenic  art  took  in  the  country.' 

These  naturally  follow ;  but  tliey  are  as  various  and  as  local  as  the 
Hindu  styles  that  preceded  them;  and  it  will  be  requisite  to  classify 
them  under  eight  or  tt^n  different  heads  in  order  to  make  them  intel- 
ligible, though  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify  them  in  this  place. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  these  styles  varied  so  much  at 
different  times  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  express  their  boundaries 
correctly  in  the  map.  The  main  divisions  of  the  four  great  Indian 
styles  are  shadowed  out  on  the  following  page  in  such  a  manner  as 
may  help  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  subject  in  realising  their 
localities.  The  Buddhist  style  may  roughly  be  described  as  nearly  con- 
terminous with  the  presidency  of  Bengal ;  the  Dravidian  as  occupying 
nearly  the  wliole  of  the  ]Madras  territory ;  the  Jaimi  and  Chalukya  as 
being  the  styles  par  excellence  of  the  Bombay  Presidency — the  former 
apparently  the  older,  but  eaily  superseded  in  the  suuth  by  the  latter, 
tlie  two  struggling  with  e^ich  other  for  suprematjy  in  the  northern 
division  of  the  presidency  during  the  whole  period  in  which  we  know 
them.  Tlie  northern  Bengal  style  first  makes  its  appearance  as  fringing 
the  whole  of  the  Buddhist  province  on  its  southern  boundary,  and  gra- 
dually pushing  its  conquests  northwards  till  it  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  north  of  India. 

To  express  all  this  clearly  each  style  ought  to  have  a  map  to  itself, 


*  Many  may  at  first  sight  feel  incHncd  I  of  Saracenic  art  were  to  he  kept  together, 
to  object  to  this  sej^ration  of  the  Indian  the  Hindu  stylo  ninst  have  followed  im- 
Sflracenic  from  the  other  branches  of  that  mediat^-ly  after  Byzantine  art,  and  thus 
art.  When,  however,  they  have  mastered  hetn  uiterpohiteil  Ixjtween  it  and  thrisc 
the  subject,  they  will  perceive  that  the    forms  which  arose  directly  out  of  it,  and 


tumiB  which  the  Moslems  adopted  in  India 
sprang  so  directly  from  the  arts  of  the  Hin 
dui  who  preceded  them,  that  a  previous 


the  whole  sequence  of  the  history  dis- 
turbed. On  the  other  hand,  by  recogaizing 
India  as  a  little  world   by  itself —wliicii 


knowledge  of  the  native  art  is  indis- ;  it  really  is— no  violence  is  done,  and  the 
pen^ablc  to  make  the  subject  intelligible.  |  whole  acquires  a  uuity  which  it  appears 
Under  these  circumstmces,  if  all  the  forms  .  to  me  most  desirable  to  attain. 

2  r.    2 
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but  the  information  now  available  hardly  justifies  our  going  into  such 
detail.  On  the  other  hand,  any  maps  of  the  Mahomedan  empire,  as  it 
existed  in  the  days  of  Akber  or  of  Aurungzebe,  are  suificient  to  point 
out  the  various  forms  of  architecture  that  then  prevailed ;  each  sepa- 
rate kingdom  having  a  style  of  its  own,  all  diflfering  more  or  less,  some 
almost  entirely,  from  the  style  of  any  other  IVIahomedan  community  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Having  by  the  above  enumeration  exhausted  the  architectural  forms 
of  India,  we  pass  naturally  to  those  of  Cashmere  and  Cambodia,  which 
were  in  some  way  intimately  connected  together  at  their  origin, 
while  their  importance  can  hardly  be  appreciated  without  previous 
knowledge  of  what  was  done  in  India. 

From  Cambodia  wo  pass  on  naturally  to  China,  and  conclude  with 
Mexico  and  its  mysterious  remains. 

Excluding  the  two  List-named  styles  and  confining  our  view  to  the 
enumeration  of  those  of  India,  we  have  here  at  least  four  of  Buddhist 
art,  four  more  belonging  to  the  Hindus,  eight  of  Saracenic  and  two  of 
Naga  art — eighteen  or  twenty  styles  of  architecture,  dificring  from 
each  other  more  than  the  styles  practised  in  Europe  from  the  dawn  of 
Pelasgic  art  in  Greece  do^v^l  to  the  present  day,  and  almost  all,  unfor- 
nately  for  present  purposes,  new  and  unfamiliar  to  most  readers. 

Many  may  be  inclined  to  ask.  Is  it  worth  while  to  master  all  the 
geographical  and  historical  details  necessary  to  unravel  so  tangled 
a  web  as  this,  and  then  try  to  become  so  familiar  with  their  ever- 
varying  foniis  as  not  only  to  be  able  to  discriminate  l^etween  the 
different  styles,  but  also  to  follow  them  through  all  the  changes  they 
underwent  ? 

My  impression  is  that  this  question  may  fairly  be  answered  in  the 
affirmtitive.     No  one  has  a  right  to  say  that  he  understands  the  his- 
tory of  architecture  who  leaves  out  of  his  view  the  works  of  an  im- 
mense portion  of  the  human  race,  which  has  always  shewn  itself  so 
capa})le  of  artistic  development.     But,  more  than  this,  architecture  in 
India   is   still   a   living  art,  practised  on  the  principles  which  caused 
it«   wonderful    development    in    Euroj)e  in  the    12th   and    13th  cen- 
turies ;  and  there  consequently,  and  there  alone,  the  student  of  archi- 
tecture has  a  chance  of  seeing  the  real  principles  of  the  art  in  action. 
In  Europe,  at  the  present  day,  architecture  is  practised  in  a  manner  so 
anomalous  and  abnormal  that  few,  if  any,  have  hitherto  been  able 
to  shake  off  the  influence  of  a  false  system,  and  to  see  that  the  art  of 
ornamental  building  can  be  carried  on  on  principles  of  common  sense, 
and  that,  when  so  practised,  the  result  not  only  is,  but  must  be, 
satisfactory.     Those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  perfect 
buildings  the  ignorant  uneducated  natives  of  India  are  now  producing, 
will  easily  understand   how  success   may  be   achieved,  while   those 
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who  observe  what  failures  the  best  educated  and  most  talented  architects 
in  Europe  are  constantly  perpetrating,  may,  by  a  study  of  Indian  prac- 
tices, easily  see  why  this  must  inevitably  be  the  result.  It  is  only  in 
India  that  the  two  systems  can  now  lie  seen  practised  side  by  side — the 
educated  and  intellectual  European  always  failing  becaiiso  his  prin- 
ciples are  wrong,  the  feeble  and  uneducated  native  as  inevitably  suc- 
ceeding because  his  principles  arc  right.  The  Indian  builders  think 
only  of  what  they  are  doing,  and  how  they  can  best  produce  the 
effect  they  desire.  In  the  European  system  it  is  considered  more 
essential  that  a  building,  especially  in  its  details,  should  be  a  correct 
copy  of  something  else,  tlian  good  in  itself  or  appropriate  to  its  purpose ; 
hence  the  difference  in  the  result. 

In  one  other  res])ect  India  affords  a  singularly  favourable  field  to  the 
student  of  architecture.  In  no  other  country  of  the  same  extent  are 
there  so  many  distinct  nationalities,  each  retaining  its  old  faith  and  its 
old  feelings,  and  impressing  these  on  its  art  There  is  consequently 
no  country  where  the  outlines  of  ethnology  as  applied  to  art  can 
be  so  easily  perceived,  or  their  application  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
various  problems  so  pre-eminently  important.  The  mode  in  which 
the  art  has  been  practiced  in  Europe  for  the  last  three  centuries  has 
gicatly  confused  the  subject.  In  India  it  is  clear  and  intelligible. 
No  one  can  look  at  the  subject  without  seeing  its  importance,  and  no 
one  can  study  tlie  art  as  practised  there  without  recognising  what  the 
principles  of  tlie  science  really  are. 

In  addition,  however,  to  these  scientific  advantages  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  conceded  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject,  that 
for  certain  qualities  the  Indian  buildings  are  unrivalled.  They  display 
an  exuberance  of  fancy,  a  lavishness  of  labour,  and  an  elaboi*ation  of 
detail  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  They  ma}'  contain  nothing  so  sub- 
lime as  the  hall  at  Karnac,  nothing  so  intellectual  as  the  Parthenon, 
nor  so  constructively  gmnd  as  a  mediaeval  cathedral ;  but  for  certain 
other  qualities — not  peihaps  of  the  highest  kind,  yet  very  important 
in  architectural  art — the  Indian  buildings  stand  alone.  They  conse- 
quently fill  up  a  great  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  which 
without  them  would  remain  a  void. 
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Although  immense  progress  has  been  mnde  during  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years  in  investigating  tlie  origin  of  Buddhism,  and  the  propa- 
gation of  its  doctrines  in  India,  and  in  communicating  the  knowledge 
so  gained  to  the  public  in  Europe,  much  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  story  is  complete,  and  divested  of  all  the  absurdities  which  sub- 
sequent commentators  have  heaped  upon  it ;  and  more  must  yet  be 
effected  before  the  public  can  be  rendered  familiar  with  what  is  so 
essentially  novel  to  them.  Still,  the  leading  events  in  the  life  of  the 
founder  of  the  religion  are  simjde,  and  sufficiently  well  ascertained 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  foimder  of  this  religion  was  one  of  the  hist  of  a  long  line  of 
kings,  known  as  the  Solar  dynasty,  who,  from  a  jxjriod  shortly  sub- 
sequent to  the  advent  of  the  Aryans  into  India,  had  held  paramount 
sway  in  Ayodia — the  modern  Oude.  About  the  10th  or  1 2th  century  b.c. 
they  were  superseded  by  another  race  of  much  less  purely  Aryan  blood, 
known  as  the  Lunar  race,  who  transferred  the  seat  of  power  to  capitals 
situated  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Doab.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Solar  kings  were  reduced  to  a  |>etty  prin- 
cipality at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  where  Sakya  Muni  was  born 
about  623  b.c.  For  thirty-five  years  he  enjoyed  the  pleasures,  and 
followed  the  occupations,  usual  to  the  men  of  his  rank  and  position ; 
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but  at  that  age,  becoming  painfully  impressed  by  the  misery  incident 
to  human  existence,  ho  determined  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  an 
attempt  to  alleviate  it.  For  this  purpose  he  forsook  his  parents  and 
wife,  abandoned  friends  and  all  the  advantages  of  his  position, 
and,  for  the  follo^v^ng  forty-five  years,  devoted  himself  steadily  to  the 
task  he  had  set  before  himself.  Years  were  spent  in  the  meditation 
and  mortification  necessary  to  fit  himself  for  his  mission ;  the  rest  of 
his  long  life  was  devoted  to  wandering  from  city  to  city,  teaching  and 
preaching,  and  doing  everything  that  gentle  means  could  effect  to  dis- 
seminate the  doctrines  which  he  believed  were  to  regenerate  the 
world,  and  take  the  sting  out  of  human  miseiy. 

lie  died,  or  in  the  phraseology  of  his  followers,  obtained  Nirvana 
— was  absorbed  into  the  deity — at  Kusinara  in  northern  Behar,  in  the 
80th  year  of  his  age,  543  years*  B.C. 

The  first  coiivoc;ition  was  held  at  Kajagriha  immediately  after- 
wards, for  the  avowed  purpose  of  reducing  the  precepts  of  the  founder 
to  writing.  A  second  was  held  100  years  afterwards,  at  Vaisali  on 
the  Gunduck,  opix)site  Patna,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  some 
disputed  points  of  doctrine  which  had  arisen  during  the  past  cen- 
tuiy.  Although  it  is  reported  that  this  assembly  was  most  nume- 
rously attended,  we  have  no  exact  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  doctrines  of  Buddhism  had  been  adopted  at  the  time.  It  cei'tainly 
would  appear  that  Chandragupta  —the  Sandracottus  of  the  Greek  his- 
torians—  still  adhered  to  the  Hrahminical  faith.  So  did  his  son  Bim- 
basaro ;  and  generally  it  may  K*  asserted,  that  the  new  feith  had 
nowhere  become  the  religion  of  ihe  State,  however  much  it  may  have 
been  diffused  among  the  people.  With  the  conversion  of  the  cele- 
brated Asoka,  this  state  of  afl'airs  was  altered.  Seventeen  years  after 
he  ascended  the  throne,  he  held  the  third  great  convocation  in  the 
city  of  Palibothra — the  modern  l*atna — about  300  3'ears  after  the 
death  of  the  founder  of  the  religion,  and  250  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  It  was  then  resolved  to  send  missionaries  to  propagate  the 
doctrines  of  1  buddhism  beyond  the  Indus,  and  in  C^eylon.  Ti*eatie8 
were  formed  for  the  prot(^ction  of  the  followers  of  this  religion  with 
Antiochus  Theos,  Antigonus  Gonatus;  with  l*tolemy  Philadelphus, 
^legas  of  Cyrene,  and  Alexander  of  Macedon.'  From  this  time  the 
faith  seems  to  have  been  propagated  with  immense  rapidity,  but 
always  by  gentle  means.  We  have  absolutely  no  hint  of  either  war  or 
persecution  being  used  for  its  dissemination ;  and,  from  th^t  time,  for 


•  There  may  possibly  be  an  error  of    nutely  correct, 
forty  to  sixty  years  in  this  date ;  but,  on  I      2  Journal,  Asiatic  Society,  Bengal,  vol. 
the  whole,  that  here  given  is  supported  I  vii.  p.  219  et  seq. ;  Itoyal  Asiatic  Society, 
by  tlu)  greatest  amount  of  concurrent  test!-    vol.  xii.  p.  153  el  tteq. ;    *  Quarterly  Re^ 
mony.  and  may,  afUr  all,  prove  to  be  mi-    view,'  for  July,  1860,  p.  218,  &c. 
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at  least  ten  centuries,  it  was  the  dominant  faith  aU  over  the  north  of 
India.  In  the  first  century  of  our  era  it  was  extended  into  Burmah 
and  Pegue,  and  penetrated  even  into  China — Thibet  having  been  one 
of  the  first  countries  to  adopt  the  faith,  unless,  indeed,  the  converse 
is  the  case,  and  that  Buddhism,  in  its  main  features,  was  originally 
a  Thibetan  form,  introduced  into  India  by  Sakya  Muni. 

Our  increasing  knowledge  of  ethnography  renders  this  rapid  diflu- 
sion  of  Buddhism  every  day  less  wonderful.  In  India,  the  Aryan 
supremacy  had  been  declining  ever  since  the  decay  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ayodia,  and  especially  since  the  rude  shock  it  had  sustained  in  the 
wars  narrated  mythically  in  the  great  epic  of  the  Mahabharata.  In 
the  7th  century  d.c,  the  Aryans  were  no  longer  a  pure  or  united  race ; 
and  when  Sakya  Muni  called  on  the  long  subject  races  to  rise  and 
reassert  their  rights,  his  appeal  found  a  response  in  the  hearts  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  population.  The  secret  of  the  success  of  Buddhism 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  an  uprising  of  the  casteless  Turanians 
against  the  caste-loving  Aryans,  who  had  long  held  them  in  sub- 
jection ;  but  the  former  being  then  the  more  numerous,  the  revolution 
was  easily  accomplished,  and  as  easily  maintained,  till  the  Buddhists, 
in  their  tui  n,  were  squeezed  out  of  India  by  fresh  immigration  across 
the  Indus  on  the  west,  and  the  gradual  increase  of  the  Dravidian  races  of 
the  south.  The  religion,  however,  still  maintains  its  undisputed  sway 
in  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  where  no  admixture  of  foreign  races 
has  been  superinduced. 

It  was  not  only,  however,  in  India  that  Turanian  races  lay  beneath 
an  Aryan  or  Semitic  supremacy,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  the  old 
world.  Wherever  we  find  a  plain  covered  with  tumuli,  wherever  a 
circle  of  stones  or  a  dolmen  marks  a  spot,  or  a  menhir  rears  its  head, 
there  we  mav  feel  sure  the  voice  of  this  new  teacher  would  have  found 
an  echo,  had  it  reached  so  far ;  and  in  all  those  countries  we  find 
that  monastic  institutions,  segregation  of  the  clergy,  veneration  of 
saints,  worship  of  relics,  and  all  the  peculiar  features  of  the  new  faith, 
immediately  took  root,  and,  in  many,  flourish  to  the  present  day. 

All  this  will  be  clearer  as  we  proceed ;  meanwhile,  the  fact  which 
interests  us  most  in  this  place  is  that,  with  the  resuscitation  of  a 
Turanian  people,  and  the  rise  of  a  Turanian  form  of  worship,  the  archi- 
tectural history  of  India  really  commences :  as  before  mentioned,  wo 
have  not  one  single  monument  in  that  country  that  can  date  before 
the  time  of  Asoka,  and  even  during  his  reign  the  examples  we  possess 
can  scarcely  be  called  architectural. 

The  circumstances  of  the  architectural  history  of  India  commencing 
with  Asoka,  about  B.C.  250,  and  of  all  the  monuments  for  at  least  five 
centuries  after  that  time  being  Buddhist,  are  two  cardinal  facts 
that  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  or  too  often  repeated,  by 
those  who  wish  to  clear  away  a  great  deal  which  has  hitherto  tended 
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to  render  the  subject  unintelligible.*  There  is  no  a  priori  impossi- 
bility that  the  Dravidian,  or  northern  aboriginal  races,  may  have 
built  as  early ;  but  no  trace  of  this  has  been  found,  and  it  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  extremely  improbable.  AVhen  we  first  meet  the  Budd- 
liist  style  it  is  in  ite  infancy — a  wooden  art  painfully  struggling  into 
lithic  forms.  When  we  meet  the  other  styles  they  are  full  grown,  and 
we  have  as  yet  discovered  no  vestiges  of  them  in  their  less  advanced 
foims.  India  has  probably  been  by  this  time  sufficiently  investigated 
to  enable  us  to  say  that  none  of  any  importiince  do  exist. 

The  principal  monuments  by  which  Asoka  is  known  to  us  are  his 
inscrij)tions.  Three  of  these  are  engraved  on  the  living  rock,  one  near 
Cuttuck,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  another  near  Jonaghur,  in 
Guzerat,  1000  miles  west  of  the  last,  and  a  third  at  Kapur  di  Giri, 
\H)0  miles  north  of  Jonaghur.  Slightly  more  architectural  than  these 
are  the  Lats,  or  pillars  which  he  erected  to  contain  edicts  conveying 
the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Buddhist  religion  as  then  understood.* 
Of  these  one  is  at  Delhi,  having  been  re-erected  by  Feroze  Shah  in  his 
])aliice,  as  a  monument  of  his  victoiy  over  the  Hindus.  Three  more 
are  standing  near  the  river  Gunduck,  in  Tirlioot;  and  one,  represented 
in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  967),  has  recently  been  placed  on  a  pedestal 
in  the  fort  of  Allahabad.  A  fragment  of  another  was  discovered  near 
Delhi,  and  part  of  a  seventh  was  used  as  a  roller  on  the  Benares  road 
by  a  Company's  engineer  officer. 

They  are  so  similar  that  the  following  description  of  the  Allahabad 
pillar  will  serve  for  all.  It  is  one  stone,  42  ft.  7  in.  in  height,  of 
whieh  7  ft.  7  in.'^  may  be  considered  as  the  Ixise,  which  probably  was 


'  I  bulievc  I  was  the  li^^t  to  ascertain 
these  facts  from  ft  j)erhOiuil  inspection  of 


accessible  to  the  general  public.     An  ab- 
Bolntely  authentic  and  unaltered  body  of 


tlie  monument*  tliemsi'lves.  They  were  j  Buddhist  doctrine,  as  it  stood  250  years 
comniunicati'd  to  tlie  Koyal  Asiatic  So-  |  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  would  be  one 
ciety  in  a  paper  I  read  on  the  *  Rock-cut  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  pos- 
Temples  of  Indiii,'  in  1842.  Every  subse-  j  sible  to  the  religious  history  of  the  modeni 
quent  research,  and  every  increase  of  our  |  world,  and  so  much  has  been  already  done 
knowledge,  has  tended  to  confirm  those  i  that  the  t;isk  does  not  seem  difficult^ 
views  to  Budi  an  extent  that  they  are  not  !  Among  other  things,  they  explain  to  us 
now  disputed  by  any  one  actpiainted  with  I  negatively  why  we  have  so  little  hL^tory  on 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  though  some    Indiii  in  these  datys.    Asoka  is  only  bcttied 


writers  do  still  indulge  in  rhapswlies  about 

the  primaeval  antiijuity  of  the  caves,  and 

their  connexion  with  those  of  Kg}pt,  &c. 

Till  all  this  is  put  on  one  side,  no  clear 

idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  true  position 

of  the  art  in  India. 

^  These  inscriptions  have  been  published 

in  various  forms  and  at  various  times  by 

the  Asiatic  Societi(  s  of  Calcutta  and  Ixm- 

don ;  but  it  is  very  much  to  be  regrettiKi 

that  a  can-full v-edited   translation  is  not  I  ^  *  ,^"-  Cimnlngham  hw  j«rt  brought  home  • 
;«  ,.^1     •  '  A       J-  1     I  fourth  copy  of  th*  great  inscription  which  he  found 

issued    in     some     sejiarate    form    easily  i  ,.ii  a  rock  on  the  north  of  th?  Dchm  Dhroo, 


alMiut  doctrines.  He  does  not  even  mention 
his  father's  name ;  and  makes  no  allusion  to 
any  historical  event,  not  even  those  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  the  founder  of  the 
religion.  Among  a  people  so  careless  of 
genealogy,  history  is  impossible. 

3  These  dimensions  are  taken  from  Cap! 
Burt's  drawings  published  in  the  J.  A.  S.B , 
vol.  iii.  plate  3. 
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bnncd  to  somi,  tstent  m  the  ground 
It      Tht    sliaft     pro 

.    (^^'^      l>til>    K<)   called    wae 
[>'  i  ft    m  diamtt«r  at 

the  base  dnninmhing 
to  2  ft  2  m  at  the 
Htimmit  Tlie  neck 
ing  I ni mediately  b< 
low  th(.  capitil  (wood 
cut  No  t6B_)  ropreBentu  willi 
contti del  able  punt\  tin.  honc\ 
suckle  ornament  of  the  Assj  nans 
whiththoGrcckM  borrowed  from 
them  w  ith  the  I()nic  order 

At  first  sight  it  might  appeal 
fhdt  this  ornament  iHnnts  to  th( 
influence  which  the  Greeks  set 
tied  in  Bactrin  may  have  had  on 
Indian  art  I'nt  on  the  wlndi 
it  IS  |>r  ilnblj  more  correct  to 
'iS8iimL  that  both  Orttkn  and 
Indiins  born)wtd  it  fiom  the 
Katiio  Biiurce  in  Atwjii'k  the  in 
fluence  of  which  on  Indian  archi 
tecture  is  moreand  moi  c  np]vii  (.nt 
in  w(  become  luttcr  acquiuitid 
witli  the  subject 

Ihe  pillar  at  AlltliiKi.l  Ins 
lobt  its  capital  but  we  are  able 
to  snpph  tht  dcfiiieney  fiom 
two  of  the  Tirhool  i  wmpUs 
nhieh  retain  thiir  capit  ils  with 
the  lions  which  wem  gent  rail  j 
to  liaTo  crowncil  tlieir  Rmnmits 
Anotlier  of  these  capitals  was 
discovered  bj  deneral  C  iinning 
ham  at  Sankibsa  on  the  Ganges 
This  time  the  annniil  was  an 
elephant  though  he  has  lost  his 
trunk  and  lost  if  so  long  ago 
that  the  Chinese  traTtllcr  Hiouen 
Thaang  mistook  him  for  a  lion  m 
-  the  beginning  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury. The  Assyrian  honeysuckle 
ind  the  I'ersepolitan  leaves,  are  all 


the  masonry  that  supported 


rrom  CBpELil  of  l^t. 
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CTon  more  distinct  in  this  than  in  the  bst-quoted  example.  The 
bcad-and-recl  ornament  is  familiar  to  us  from  Pcreian  arcliitecturo. 
The  capitals  are  so  similar  to  the  lower  mcmbors  of  those  at  I'crscpolis, 
and  more  especially  to  the  buseB  of  the  columns  there,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  their  common  origin. 

It  is  almoBt  certain  that  these  pilliirs  of  Asoka  stood  originally  in 

front  of  Bomo  saere^l  buildings  which  hjivo  pcrislied.     \Vu  know  that 

the  great  tope  of  Saiichi  had  one  or  two  siich  monoliths  in  front  of  each 

of  iU  gatcwiiyn,  iind  the  gr«it  ciives  of  Karli  (woodcuts  Nos.  98fl,  991 ) 

and  Kentiari   bIiow   nimilar   pillars 

tut  in  the  rock  in  fiont  and  on  each 

side  of  the  entrance  of  the  great 

lialls,  which,  therefore,  we  may  as- 

Hume  to  be  their  proper  position. 

Besides  ihcRe,  there  are  two 
Lfits  at  Ernn,  one  at  Pathari  in 
Central  India,  and  several  others,  of 
more  or  less  importance,  in  various 
jMirts  of  India.  Tlic  most  curious, 
])erhapB,  is  one  of  wrought  iron  at 
Delhi.  It  is  a  single  casting,  nearly 
uO  ft.  in  length,  of  which  22  are 
above  the  ground,  and  more  than 
5  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  base. 
It  pi-obably  belongs  to  the  6th  or 
6th  centurj-.  It  is  wonderful  to 
think  hoAv  it  was  cast  at  that  remolo 
date,  or  how  it  lia£  been  preserved 
from  rusting,  after  it*  exposure  for 
ho  many  centuries  in  the  open  air. 

There  is  no  instance,  so  &r  as  I 
am  aware,  of  a  bitilt  monumental 
pillar  now  standing  in  India.  This 
*' Mr''Mi!^i',''!n  Vm,'.^';  ■  A^'iMiS  'ST,'Iil'""''  '"^  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
ciiso  with  which  they  could  be 
thrown  down  and  their  materials  removed,  when  they  had  lost  the 
sanctity  which  alone  protected  them.  There  are,  however,  two  such 
pillars  among  the  toiK-'s  of  Cabiil,  and  evidently  coeval  with  them, 
now  called  the  Surkh  Minar.and  the  Minar  Chakri.  These  are  ascribed 
by  the  traditions  of  the  place  to  Alexander  the  Great,  though  they  are 
evidently  Ituddhist  monuments,  meant  to  mark  sumo  sacred  spot,  or  to 
commemoiato  some  event,  the  memory  of  which  has  passed  away.  They 
are  probably  of  the  tliird  or  fourth  century  of  our  era,  and  their  shape 
and  outline  cxhiliit  gr(.«t  degcneracj-  from  tho  purer  forms  with  which 
architecture  conuiieoccd  in  India,  and  which  were  there  retained  to  a 
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much  later  period  than  in  this  remote  province.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  their  upper  members  are  meant  to  be  copies  of  the  tall 
capitals  of  the  Persepolitan  pillars,  which  were  probably  common  also 
in  Assyria,  and  throughout  this  part  of  Asia.  They  may  also  have 
resembled  the  **  chapiters  "  which  form  so  important  a  part  of  the  two 
pillars  set  up  by  Solomon  before  his  temple  at  Jerusalem.^ 


The  remaining  monuments  of  the  Buddhist  religion  may  be  classed 
under  three  heads.  First,  Sthupas  or  Tope«.  Essentially  these  ought 
to  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  which  were  intended  to  contain 
relics,'  and  those  which  were  erected  to  mark  sacred  spots,  and  commo- 
morate  events  in  Buddhist  history.  But,  as  no  external  mark  has 
yet  been  discovered  from  which  the  different  uses  can  be  inferred,  they 
may  architecturally  be  considered  as  one  class. 

The  second  class,  ctiUed  Chaityas,  are  both  in  use  and  form  identical 
with  Christian  churches,  more  especially  those  of  early  basilican  type. 
Unfortunately  all  the  Indian  examples,  with,  perhaps,  one  exception, 
are  rock-cut.  Though  their  interiors  are  more  perfectly  preserved 
from  this  circumstance  than  if  they  were  structural,  we  are  left  almost 
entirely  in  ignorance  of  what  their  outward  form  may  have  been. 

The  third  class  consists  of  viharas  or  monasteries.  These,  too,  in 
India  are  nearly  all  rock-cut.  The  few  structural  examples  that  remain 
are  of  brick,  originally  plastered ;  but,  having  been  ruined  eight  or 
nine  centuries  ago,  all  their  ornaments — all,  indeed,  except  their  plans 
— are  gone,  and  they  hardly  help  us  in  our  researches. 

As  will  bo  seen  from  the  sequel,  the  distribution  of  the  monuments 
differs  widely  from  that  of  the  religion,  as  shewn  in  the  map,  page  452. 

The  original  seat  of  the  faith  was  the  Kingdom  of  Magadha,  now 
known  as  North  and  South  Behar,  with  Palibothra — Fatna — for  its 
capital.  It  was  there  it  flouiished  longest  and  most  extensively.  From 
this  centre  it  sent  one  offshoot  down  to  Cuttack  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal ;  another  thin  line  westward  through  Bilsah  to  Bombay 
Harbour.  A  more  important  branch  extended  in  a  north-western 
direction  across  the  Indus  to  Cabul.  Besides  these,  it  leaked  through 
the  passes  of  the  Himalayas  into  Thibet,  and  crossed  the  ocean  to 
Ceylon. 

At  the  extremities  of  all  these  routes  monmnents  exist  in  abundance, 
but  they  decrease  in  frequency  and  importance  almost  in  the  exact 
ratio  in  which  we  approach  the  central  province  from  which  the  whole 
emanated. 

The  origin  of  relic- worship  is  thus  accounted  for  by  the  traditions  of 


*  1  Kliugs  vii.  16  et  seq. 

2  The  first  are  properly  styled  dagobas, 
from  dhatu,  a  relic,  and  gabba,  or  garba, 
the  shrine  or  tomb,  from  which  the  word 


pagoda  seems  to  be  a  corruption.  If  ever 
it  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  them, 
the  one  should  be  chilled  dagoba,  the  other 
sthupas. 
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Buddhigm.  It  is  said  that  at  the  death  of  the  founder  of  the  religion 
eight  cities  disputed  the  possession  of  his  mortal  remains.  The 
difficulty  of  a  decision  was  avoided  by  a  distribution  of  the  sacred 
relics.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  famous  is  the  so-called  Tooth  relic, 
which,  till  the  last  few  years,  was  so  carefully  guarded  by  the  British 
governors  of  Ceylon,  as  the  Palladium  of  our  sovereignty  over  that 
island.  It  originally  fell  to  the  lot  of  Kalinga,  and  was  magnifi- 
cently enshrined  on  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  celebrated  temple 
of  Juggernath  at  Puri.  Here  it  remained  till  the  fourth  ci^ntury, 
when  it  was  conveyed  for  a  short  time  to  Patna,  then  the  capital  of 
the  country.  After  performing  many  miracles  there,  it  was  restored 
to  its  original  place  of  deposit,  but  only  for  a  very  short  time  ; — for,  on 
the  invasion  of  the  country  by  strangers  from  the  East,  it  was  conveyed 
to  Ceylon,  concealed  in  the  hair  of  the  king's  daughter :  it  was 
received  there  in  the  year  311  of  our  era,  and  has  ever  since  continued 
the  most  precious  treasure  of  the  realm.* 

Besides  this,  Ceylon  jxjssesses  the  left  Collar-bone,  enshrined  in  the 
Thuparamya  Daguba  at  Anuradhapoora  (woodcut  No.  1007),  and  the 
Thorax-bone,  enshrined  at  Bintenne,  near  Kandy.  The  Mahawanso, 
or  great  Buddhist  history  of  Ceylon,  describes  the  mode  in  which  this 
last  building  was  raised,  by  successive  additions,  in  a  manner  so  illus- 
trative of  the  principle  on  which  these  relic  shrines  arrived  at  com- 
pletion, that  it  is  well  worth  quoting : — "  The  chief  of  the  Devoe, 
Sumano,  supplicated  of  the  deity  worthy  of  ofi'erings  for  an  offering. 
The  A'anquisher,  jmssing  his  hand  over  his  head,  bestowed  on  him  a 
handful  of  his  pure  blue  locks  from  the  growing  hair  of  the  head. 
Receiving  and  depositing  it  in  a  superb  golden  casket,  on  the  spot 
where  the  divine  teacliei"  had  stood,  he  enshrined  the  lock  in  an 
eroemld  dagul)}i,  and  bowed  dow^l  in  worship. 

"  The  thero  Sarabhu,  at  the  demise  of  the  supreme  Buddha,  receiv- 
ing at  his  funeral  pile  the  Thorax -bone,  brought  and  deposited  it  in 
that  identieal  daguba.  This  inspiied  personage  caused  a  dagob^i  to 
be  erecteil  12  cubits  high  to  enshrine  it,  and  thereon  departed.  The 
younger  brother  of  King  Devenampiatisso  (b.c.  250),  having  discovered 
this  marvellous  dagoba,  constructed  another  encasing  it,  30  cubiti)  in 
height.  King  Duttagamini  (n.c.  IGl),  while  residing  there,  during 
his  subjugation  of  the  Malabars,  constructed  a  dagoba,  encasing  that 
one,  80  cubits  in  height." 

Thus  was  the  "  Mahiyangana  dagoba  completed.*'*  It  is  possible 
that  at  each  successive  addition  some  new  deposit  was  made ;  at  least 
most   of  the   topes   examined  in  Afghanistan  and  the  Punjab  shew 


'  See  account  of  Tooth   relic  by  the     A.  S.  B.,  vol.  xv.  p.  2t>3,  &c.  &o. 
Hon.  G.  Tournour,  J.  A.  S.  B,  vol.  vi.  :       ^  Abstracted  from   Tnmour's    •  Maha- 
p.  85C  et  9eq.     Storhng  Cuttack,    Tnins    I  wanso,*  p.  4. 
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signs  of  these  successive  increments,  and  successive  deposits,  one  above 
the  other. 

BiLSAH  Topes. 

About  thirty  topes  have  been  opened  near  Bilsah  by  Major  (now 
General)  Cunningham,  of  the  Ik'Ugal  Engineers,  and  Lieut.  Maisey, 
ten  of  which  have  yielded  results  of  the  most  interesting  character. 
One  tope  contained  relics  of  the  two  principal  disciples  of  Buddha ; 
another  of  Moggaliputra,  who  presided  over  the  third  great  convoca- 
tion held  by  Asoka.  Others  contained  relics  of  those  missionaries 
whom  we  know  to  have  been  sent  by  Asoka  to  convert  the  nations  of 
the  Himalaya  and  of  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  Eelics  were  found  of 
other  priests  and  saints  whose  names  and  acts  are  still  unknown  to  us. 
The  whole  of  these  discoveries  tend  to  confinn,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
the  traditions  that  have  come  down  to  us,  besides  making  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  these  buildings  perfectly  cletir  and  intelligible. 

From  the  age  of  the  disciples  of  Buddha,  whose  relics  are  found  in 
these  topes,  General  Cunningham  *  argues  that  they  may  even  be  older 
than  Asoka.  If  they  were  tombs  containing  their  bodies,  this  might 
be  the  case ;  but  few  saints  are  canonized  till  at  least  a  century  after 
their  dciith,  and  it  is  questionable  if  any  of  Buddha's  followers  attained 
tliis  distinction  before  Asoka's  time.  But  even  if  this  were  the  case,  a 
still  longer  time  is  rc«quired  before  relics  of  them  —a  few  hairs,  a  bit  of 
cloth,  a  small  bone,' a  tooth,  or  such  like  articles — become  so  invaluable 
that  men  erect  noble  shrines  like  these  for  their  preservation,  and 
"believe  in  their  efficacy  to  rej)ay  the  worship  addressed  to  them. 

By  £ir  the  finest  as  well  as  the  most  2>crfect  tope  in  India  is  that  of 
Sanchi,  the  principal  one  of  those  situated  near  Bilsah,  in  CWtral 
India.  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  i^ver  contained  relics  or  not,  as  it 
i^ras  dug  into  in  1819  by  Sir  Herbert  Maddock,  since  which  time  it 
has  remained  a  ruin,  and  may  have  been  plundered  by  the  natives. 
At  any  rate,  tliat  it  was  a  spot  of  peculiar  sanctity  is  evident,  botli 
from  its  own  magnificence  and  from  the  numl^er  of  subordinate  topes 
grouped  around  it.  In  fact  there  are  a  greater  number  of  these  monu- 
ments on  this  spot,  within  a  space  not  exceeding  seventeen  or  twenty 
miles,  than  there  are— so  far,  at  least,  as  we  now  know— in  the  whole 
of  India  from  the  Sutlej  to  Cape  Comorin. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Sanchi  Tope  will  be  understood 
from  the  view  of  it  on  woodcut  No.  i»72,  and  its  shape  and  arrangement 
from  the  plan  and  section  on  Xos.  973,  974.  From  these  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  principal  building  consists  of  a  dome  somewhat  less 
than  a  hemisphere,  lOG  ft.  in  diameter,  and  42  ft.  in  height.* 

»  'Bilsah  Tope?/  by  Gen.  A.  Cunningham,  published  in  1854,  p.  270  e<  seq, 
'  These  views,  plans,  &c.,  are  taken  from  a  Memoir  by  Capt.  J.  D.  Cunningham, 
J.  A.  S.  B..  August,  1847. 
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On  tho  top  of  the  tope  is  a  flat  Hpaco  alxmt  34  ft.  in  diameter, 
formerly  surrounded  by  a  stone  railing,  some  part*  of  which  arc  still 

lying  there ;  and  in 
the  centre  of  this  onco 
stood  a  feature  known 
to  Indian  archteolo- 
gists  as  a  Tec.  The 
woodcut  (No.  975), 
fi'om  a  rock-cut  csam- 
plo  at  Ajunta,  repro- 
Rcnts  the  usual  form 
at  this  age.  Tlie  lower 
part  18  adorned  with 
„i,„  the  usual  Buddhist  rail 

(woodcut  No.  976),  the 
i'indow,  two  features  whieli  are  universal. 
o  slabs,  and  no  doubt  either  ^vas  or  simu- 
lated a  relic  casket.  No  tope  and  no 
representation  of  a  tope — and  we 
have  hundreds — are  without  this 
fokturo  and  generally  it  is  or  was 
sunuountuil  l)y  one  or  more  discs 
represcntingihe  umbrellas  of  state; 
in  modem  times  by  as  many  as  nine 
of  thcht     Tho  only  ancient  woo<len 
one  now  known  to  exist  is  that  in 
tliL    unc  at  Karli  (woodcut  No. 
£m2),  lut    the    representations  of 
them  in  stone  and   painting  are 
literally  thousands  in  uumlicr. 
Thcdomcrcstsoiiaslopingbase, 
.VI...I  .-vm,,,..  ^^  ^  .^  height  by  120  in  diameter. 

having  an  offset  on  ita  summit  about  6  ft.  wide.    This,  to  judge  from  the 
representations  of  topes  on  the  sculptures,  must  have  been  surrounded 


upper  by  the  eonventioniil  v 
It  is  crowned  by  a  lid  of  thre 
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975.    Tee  cut  in  the  rock  on  a  Dagoba  at  Ajunta. 
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by  a  balustrade,  and  was  ascended  by  a  broad  double  ramp  on  one  side. 
It  was  probably  used  for  proces- 
sions round  the  monument,  which 
seem  to  have  been  among  the 
most  common  Buddliist  ceremo- 
nials. The  centre  of  this  great 
mound  is  quite  solid,  being  com- 
posed of  bricks  laid  in  mud ;  but 
the  exterior  is  faced  with  dressed 
stones.  Over  these  was  laid  a 
coatin^iC  cf  cement  nearly  4  inches 
in  thickness,  which  was,  no  doubt,  originally  adorned  either  with 
painting  or  ornaments  in  relief 

The  fence  by  which  this  tope  is  surrounded  is  extremely  curious.  It 
consists  of  stone  posts  8  ft.  8  in.  high,  and  little  more  than  2  ft.  apart. 
These  are  surmounted  by  a  plain 
architmve,  2  ft.  4  in.  deep,  slightly 
rounded  at  the  top.  So  far  this  en- 
closure resembles  the  outer  circle  at 
Stonehenge ;  but  between  every  two 
uprights  three  horizontal  cross- pieces 
of  stone  are  inserted,  of  an  elliptical 
form,  of  the  same  depth  as  the  top 
piece,  but  only  9  in.  thick  in  the 
thickest  part.  This  is  the  only  built  ex- 
ample yet  discovered  of  an  architectural  ornament  which  is  found  carved 
in  ever}^  cave,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  every  ancient  Buddhist  building 
known  in  India.  The  upright  posts  or  pillars  of  this  enclosure  bear 
inscriptions  indicating  that  they  were  all  given  by  different  individuals. 
But  neither  these  nor  any  other  inscriptions  foimd  in  the  whole  tope,  or 
in  the  smaller  topes  surrounding  it  (though  there  are  as  many  as  250 
inscriptions  in  all),  contain  any  known  name,  or  any  clue  to  their  age.* 
Still  more  curious,  however,  than  even  the  stone  railing  are  the 
four  gateways.  One  of  these  is  shown  in  the  genei*al  view  of  the 
buildings  (woodcut  No.  972).  It  consists  of  two  square  pillars,  covered 
with  sculptures,  with  bold  elephant  capitik,  rising  to  a  height  of 
18  ft.  4  in. ;  above  this  are  three  lintels,  slightly  curved  upwards  in 
the  centre,  and  ending  in  Ionic  scrolls ;  they  are  supported  by  con- 
tinuations of  the  columns,  and  three  uprights  inserted  in  the  spaces 
between  the  lintels.  They  are  covered  with  elaborate  sculptures,  and 
surmounted  by  emblems.  The  total  height  is  33  ft  6  in.  One  gateway, 
the  northern,  has  fallen,  and  if  removed  to  this  country  would  raise 
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Stone  balustrade  forming  the  enclosure 
at  Sanchl. 


>  The  celebrated  Chandragupta  inflcription  on  the  eastern  gateway  (J.  A.  S.  B ,  vol. 
p.  454)  is  evidently  a  subsequent  addition,  and  belongs  to  the  4th  century  a.d. 
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the  character  of  Indian  sculpture,  as  nothing  comparable  to  it  has  yet 
been  transported  from  that  part  of  the  world  to  Enrope.* 

On  this  gateway,  on  the  representation  of  a  tope,  is  an  inscription, 
in  the  old  Lat  character,  which  does  give  us  a  clue  to  iia  date ;  it  repre- 
sents the  gateway  as  the  gift  of  Ananda,  in  the  reign  of  Satkami  Raja. 
There  seems  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  is  a  king  who  reigned  over 
Magadha  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  tope  itself  may  possibly  be  older,  but  not  probably  so  old  as  the 
time  of  Asoka,  and  the  railing  and  the  other  gateways  may  have  been 
erected  during  the  two  centuries  that  intervened  between  Asoka's  time 
and  the  Christian  era. 

Few  things  are  more  important  to  those  interested  in  the  early 
development  of  the  Huddlii.st  religion  than  the  sculptures  of  these 
gateways.  They  are  extremely  extensive,*  and  form  a  perfect  Bible  of 
Buddhist  ritualism  as  it  was  practised  while  Christianity  was  being 
preached  in  Judea.  llie  worship  of  relics,  as  symbolised  by  the  adora- 
tion of  the  tope,  occurs  at  least  twenty  times,  and  seems  the  most 
important  form ;  next  to  this  comes  tree-worship,  the  adoi-ation  of  the 
Bo-tree  being  repeated  nearly  as  often.  After  these  two  come  various 
symbols,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  so  clear,  and  need  not  be  entered 
on  here.  They  are  of  much  less  importance  than  relic  and  tree  worship. 
No  representation  of  Buddha  occurs,  and  no  trace  of  serpent-worship 
anywhere. 

Besides  tlie  subjects  relating  to  religion  are  numerous  bas-reliefs 
representing  scenes  of  war  and  the  peaceful  occupations  of  men  and 
women,  corresponding  to  tlie  well-known  ]>aintings  on  the  Egyptian 
tombs.  In  short,  life  in  India,  as  it  was  about  the  time  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  is  fully  represented  in  these  sculptures,  and  there  alone,  so 
far  as  we  at  present  know. 

Representations  of  the  other  topes  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  with 
accounts  of  the  opening  of  them,  are  given  in  General  Cunningham's 
work.  Several  of  thorn  very  much  resemble  the  great  one,  but  some 
are  nearly  on  the  same  scale,  and  all  appear  to  be  of  about  the  same 
aga  Tliere  seems  no  reason  for  suj)posing  that  any  are  so  early  as 
the  age  of  Asoka,  u.c.  2.')0,  or  so  late  as  that  of  Salivaliana,  79  a.d.,  but 
they  probably  all  rang(^  l)etween  these  two  epochs. 

Manikyala. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Bilsah  group  of  topes  is  that  at  Man 
kyala  in  the  Punjab,  situated  l)etween  the  Indus  and  the  Jelum  < 

*  One  of  these  gateways  is  engrave<l  in  j  tographs  illustrative  of  these  sculptoi 

gi'eat  detail,  and  to  a  largo  scale,  as  a  ;  made  and  presented  to  me  by  Lieut.  Waf 

title-page  to  the  author's  *  Illubtration.s  of  j  houte,  R.A.,  now  attached  to  the  Sunre; 

Indian  Architi  of  urc.'  :  General  s  department  in  Bengal. 

^  I  possesM  a  verj-  conijilete  set  of  pho-  ! 
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Hydaspes.  Fifteen  or  twenty  of  thcso  are  found  at  tbis  place,  most  of 
which  were  opened  by  General  Ventura  and  Mr.  Court  about  the  year 
18-30,  when  several  of  them  yielded  relics  of  great  value,  though  no 
record  has  been  preserved  of  the  greater  jjart  of  tlie  excavations.  In 
one  opened  by  Mr.  Court,  a  square  chaniher  was  found  at  a  height 
of  10  ft.  above  the  ground-level.  In  tbis  was  a  gold  c-ylinder  en- 
closed in  one  of  silver,  and  that  again  in  one  of  coppoi-.  The  inner 
one  contained  four  gold  coins,  ten  pifcions  stones,  and  four  pearls. 
These  were,  no  doubt,  the  relies  wfiicb  the  tope  was  intended  to  pre- 
Borve.  The  inscription  was  illegible,  fio  that  we  cannot  ascertain 
to  whom  tliey  Itelunged.  In  the  tope,  and  in  tho  cylinders,  though 
not  in  the  iunfiTnost  one,  then;  were  1 
of  Mark  Antony  and  AiigTipttuB  (■ossar. 
ITie  others  are  liactrian  and  native 
coins,  generally  supposed  to  Ijo  near 
the  Christian  era  in  date,  so  that  we 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  ascribing 
the  tope  to  the  first  centuiy.  It  is  so 
ruined  externally  that  we  can  form  no 
comparison  of  the  proltalde  age  of  this 
and  the  others. 

Another  was  recently  ojjencd  by 
General  Cunningham,  in  the  relic 
chamber  of  which  he  found  a  copiicr 
coin,  belonging  tn  a  king  wlio  is 
known  to  have  reigned  in  this  [wrUof 
the  country  about  the  (.'hristian  era, 
and  we  may  therefore  Hssumc  that  the 
tope  was  erected  by  him  or  in  his  time. 
This  and  other  rclicM  wore  enclosed  in 
a  glass- stoppered  vessel,  placod  in  a 
miniature  representation  of  the  tope  *' po,,'Jf(i''ondMlu»Tlb^Gfn^iinni..g'ii™'.' ' 
itself,  4i  in.  wide  at  base,  and  8j  in. 

high  (woodcTit  No.  977),  which  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  what  a  tope  was,  or  was  intended  to  be,  in  that  day.  It  is, 
perhaps,  taller,  however,  than  a  structural  example  would  have  been  ; 
and  the  tee,  with  its  four  umbrellas,  is,  no  doubt,  exa^erated. 

The  principal  tope  of  the  group  is,  [Ktrliapa,  the  most  remarkable  of 
it«  class  in  India,  though  inferior  in  size  to  several  in  Ceylon.  As 
will  he  seen  from  v-oodeut  No.  !178,  it  consists  of  a  hosemont  I(JO  ft  in 
diameter,  aa  nearly  as  may  be,  300  ft.  in  circumference,  and  1-t  ft.  in 
height ;  four  great  flights  of  steps,  one  on  each  face,'  led  up  to  a  terrace 


'  J.  A.  8.  B..  vol.  iii.  pi>.  560.  635.  |  the  woodrat  in  laken.     I  know  rt 

*  These  flights  of  Btaira  were  diecovered  ^  froma  pliutogra()h.  nhith  docs  n 

aflei  tbe  elevadoa  was  made,  from  whkb  '■  for  their  n 
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summit,  a  well-hole  of  considerable  depth  was  found,  carefully  built 
with  squared  stones.  It  was  probably  into  this  hole  that  the  masts 
were  stepped  which  supported  the  wooden  superstructure.* 

This  tope  was  opened  in  1830  by  General  Ventura;  and  three 
separate  deposits  of  relics  were  found  at  the  depths  of  about  25,  45, 
and  65  ft.  respectively,  each  apparently  increasing  in  value  with  its 
depth  from  the  top.  \N  ith  the  relics  were  buried  a  great  number  of 
coins,  besides  many  placed  intermediately  between  the  principal 
deposits.  These,  being  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  shew  that  the 
upper  deposit  is  certiiinly  as  modern  as  the  time  of  the  Sassanidae. 
But  the  lower  relics  may  be  two  centuries  earlier,  though  the  evidence 
on  this  point  is  by  no  means  so  clear  as  might  be  desired,  nor  were 
the  excavations  so  carried  on  as  to  shew  whether  the  tope  reached 
its  present  dimensions  by  successive  additions  like  that  at  Bintenne 
(p.  462)  or  whether  it  had  been  erected  at  once.  The  former  was 
probably  the  case,  judging  from  the  dift'erent  depths  at  which  the 
relics  were  found. 

The  most  important  relic  appears  to  have  been  a  brown  liquid 
continued  in  a  box  with  an  inscription  on  its  lid  ;  but,  though  now 
deciphered,  the  inscription  adds  little  to  our  knowledge  of  its  date. 
General  Cunningham,  in  his  archieological  report  for  1863-64,  is 
inclined,  from  the  evidence  of  the  coins  found,  to  bring  the  date  of 
tRe  exterior  at  least  down  to  the  7th  century,  and  on  the  whole,  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  witli  him.  1'he  order  of  its  architecture  more 
closely  resembles  that  of  the  Yiswa karma  Cave  at  EUora   than  any 


•  In  Algeria  two  nionumcnts  have  been  j  i:?,  that  t!.e  upper  j»art  of  the  topes  in 
discovered — tliere  may  be  mon^ — which  |  Africa  is  atraight-Uned  or  conical — in  Asia 
are  so  similar  to  these  topes  that  it  seems  it  is  always  curved  or  domical ;  but  this 
almost  impossible  the  likeness  can  be  acci-  hardly  seems  important. 
dental.  One  of  them,  called  the  Tomb  of  ^  As  regards  their  age,  their  architecture 
the  Christian  lAuly— Kubr  Roumia — is  certainly  belongs  to  the  Roman  period 
situated  about  forty  miles  from  Algiers,  (post  Scipionem^.  Generally  they  are 
on  one  of  the  culminating  points  of  the  I  assumed  to  be  tombs,  and  they  may  be  so; 
Sahel.  It  is  said  to  have  been  rtcently  but,  looking  at  the  immense  number  of 
opened  by  M.  Berbrugj^er,  but  no  account  rude  stone  circles,  of  dolmens,  cromlechs, 
of  the  results  obtained  has  yet  reached  and  menhirs,  which  surround  tuat  at 
England.  The  other,  in  the  neigh])Ourhood  ,  Batna,  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt 
of  Batua,  is  smaller,  but  more  perfect.  It  that  both  are  monuments  of  the  st^me 
is  166  ft.  in  diameter,  and  surrounded  by  penple,  and  that  these  races  were  vei-y 
a  colonnade  16  ft.  in  height — the  pillars  closely  allied  with  those  who  erected  the 
are  sixty  in  number.  The  whole  extremely  j  megalithic  structures  in  the  west  of  Eu- 
similar  to  that  of  Manikyala.  On  the  sum-  '  rope  and  in  Scamlinavia. 
mit  is  a  platform,  28  ft.  in  diameter,*  and  '  All  this  will  require  careful  elucidation 
with  the  usual  carefully  formed  well-hole  hereafter,  but,  meanwhile,  it  may  be  nj- 
in  the  centre.  Tiie  one  point  of  difference  marked,  that  the  monument  at  Batua 
forms  a  curi  .us  link  between  the  topes  at 

•  'Vhe  particulars  regarding  Batna  are  t»iken  Ammvati  and  Manikvala  and  thfi  cirrlfia 
fh«i  Canon  BJakealey'g  'Four  Months  in  Algeria,'  -^^nra^a"  *"^  jnaniKyaia,  ana  ine  Circies 
diap.  xl.  at  Stonehenge  and  Avebury. 
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other  building  in  India  I  am  acquainted  with,  which  latter  I  long  ago, 
on  independent  grounds,  assigned  to  that  era. 

The  great  difference  in  arrangement  between  this  and  the  Sanchi 
tope  will  be  observed  to  be  that  the  independent  rail,  which  is  so 
important  a  feature  in  all  earlier  topes,  has  here  assumed  the  form  of 
attached  pilasters,  just  as  the  Greek  peristyle  first  became  a  three- 
quarter  column,  and  then  a  merely  ornamental  pilaster.  As  we  shall 
have  to  point  out  in  the  sequel,  this  is  a  universal  characteristic  of 
Indian  art,  and  explains  much  which,  without  a  knowledge  of  it,  would 
remain  obscure. 

Sarnatu. 

A  few  miles  north  of  Benares  is  a  group  of  topes,  known  by  the 
name  of  Sarnath,  the  principal  of  wliich  is  of  a  tower-like  form,  93  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  1 10  ft.  in  height.  The  lower  j)art  is  cased  with  stone, 
and  adorned  with  eight  niches,  surmounted  by  triangular  canopies,  and 
urnamented  by  ])ands  of  scroll-work  of  great  beauty  and  delicacy. 
These,  however,  were  only  partially  finished ;  for,  as  was  always  the 
case  in  India,  the  sculpture  was  added  after  the  masonry  was  com- 
plete. The  upper  part  is  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  was  probably  never 
completed.  It  has  been  opened,'  but  no  relic  or  relic  chamber  was 
foimd.  This  spot  has  been  visited  by  two  Chinese  travellers,  Fa 
llian*  in  the  year  405,  and  Hiouen  Thsang  in  the  seventh  centur^, 
who  describe  all  these  topes  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
erected. 

The  great  tope  now  standing  at  Sarnath  seems  to  have  been  luised 
in  the  end  of  the  Gth  or  beginning  of  the  7th  century,  and  to  be  the 
identical  one  described  by  Iliouen  Thsiing.  It  must  have  replac^ed  or 
enclosed  that  seen  by  Fa  Iliaii.  As  neither  of  these  travellers  mentions 
any  relics  as  existing  here,  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  assuming  that 
none  were  ever  deposited,  but  that  this  and  the  neighbouring  topes 
were  erected  to  commemorate  events  in  the  life  of  Buddha. 

At  Keseriah,  in  Tirhoot,  about  20  miles  north  of  Bakra,  where  one 
of  the  pillars  of  Asoka  mentioned  above  is  found,  are  the  ruins  of  what 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  large  tope.  But  it  is  entirely  mined 
externally,  aiul  h  is  never  been  explored,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  what 
was  its  original  shape  or  purpose.'  All  along  this  line  of  country 
numerous  Buddhist  remains  are  found,  all  more  or  less  ruined,  and 
they  have  not  yet  been  examined  with  the  care  necessary  to  ascertain 


^  This  building  was  opened  by  Major  ological  Report  for  1861-62. 

Cunuin*j;Uam  in  1830,  and  careful  drawhigs  *  *Fo  Koue  Ki,'  p.  805.     *  Voyages  de 

made  of  every  part  of  it,  wliich  were,  I  Hiouen  Thsang,*  p.  133. 

behevo,  engravetl,  but  never  published.  ^  A  view  of  it  is  given,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  vol. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  building  is  iv.  p.  122. 
driven  by  CJci).  Cunningham  in  the  Archse- 
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coHiitry  of  the  founder  of  the  religion, 
and  the  place  where  hja  doclrinesaiipear 
to  have  been  originally  promulgated.  If 
anything  older  than  tho  Bge  of  Anoka 
lit  preserved  in  India,  it  is  piobjibly  in 
this  district  that  we  nmst  look  for  it. 

The  annexed  woodcut  of  a  tower 
on  the  fiiriyek  hill  hoiitli  of  I'atna, 
in  Behar,  is  copied  from  an  engraving 
which  is  the  only  piililisheJ  repre- 
sentation of  the  object.  It  is  awribid 
by  the  nativew  to  Jarayindhu,  a  king 
who  lived  and  icigiied  here  five  or 
six  con(uri<;s  before  llnddha'H  time. 
He  is  a  fiiviiuntc  popular  hei-o,  liki' 
the  I'anduH,  his  contenipoiariea,  to 
whom  half  the  ancient  things  in  India 
are  ascribed,  lint  theie  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  Duddljist  monument,  either 
of  Asoka's  time,  or  a  little  Liter,  and 
action,  or  the  p<:-i foniiancc  i)f  some  mirai 


e  regretted,  aa  thia  was  the  native 


ullLngiil,  to).  T 

.■rectod  to  commemorate  ( 


A  very  Luge  Buddhist  enclosnie  in  fonnd  at  Amiavati,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Kiistna,  in  the  Phidias  tcrrilorj-.  It  now  bears  the 
name  of  Dipal-dinna,  or  Mount  of  Light,  but  why  so  called  has  not 
hitherto  been  accounted  for.  'I'be  annexed  plan  (woiKlcnt  No.  £181)  will 
explain  the  general  ai'rangcment  of  the  place.  The  tank  shown  in  the 
centi'e  is  not  an  original  jjart  of  the  ftrueture.  its  excavation  was  com- 
menced in  the  last  century,  and  continued  in  tho  present,  till  some 
troubles  in  the  district  caused  it  to  be  aliandoued  and  Icft.as  it  now  is, 
incomplete.  Ah  far  as  the  traditions  collected  by  Colonel  Mackenzie 
are  intelligible,  the  luonunient  in  the  centre  waw  ojieiied  by  a  local 
Itajah  in  Bcareli  of  treasure,  but,  fiiiling  to  find  any,  he  dctennined 
to  utilize  the  space  he  had  cleared  by  forming  in  it  a  reservoir  of  water. 
These  o()erationH  have  effectually  destroyed  all  trace  of  llie  original 
nature  of  the  central  Hhrinc.  It  can  scarcely  have  been  a  large  and 
solid  mound  like  that  of  Sanchi,  because,  if  so,  an  immense  mass  of 
■worthless  material  lias  been  entirely  removed,  while  many  stones  of 


■  Alt  these  inonuincats  Imve  been  cnrc-  |  aod  ft  dutulled  account  o[  tlipin  priuted 
folly  einminpd  and  iileotifliil  \>j  Gen.  in  hia  reports,  and  in  part  publUhed 
Cvniiinghim),  acting  aa  archeolngical  |  in  tlie  Juumal  of  (he  Asiatic  Society  of 
Harveyor  fui  tlie  Government  of  IndlR,    Bengal. 
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fer  greater  value,  and  easily  transportable,  remain  m  stlu.     Frum  tho 
size  of  the  whole  enclosure,  and  the  care  and  labour  displayed  in  the 
parts  which  remain,  we  may  conclude  that  the  oentral  shiine  was  some 
object    highly   orna- 
mented and  of  great 
sanctity.' 

The  parts  remain- 
ing consist  princi- 
pally of  two  concen- 
tric circles  of  upright 
stones,  the  outer,  1  Vd 
ft.  in  diameter,  and 
between  the  two  a 
paved  pathway  I:i  ft 
in  width.  The  up- 
right stones  are  not, 
like  those  of  the  Dru- 
idieal  circles  in  Eu- 
rope, mere  unshaped 
mHfiscH,  but  are  carv- 
ed with  a  miiititenesH 
unknown  anj" where 
else,  even  in  India. 
This  may  be  seen  both  in  the  elaborate  and  beautiful  drawings  which 
Colonel  Mackenzie  caused  to  be  nmde  of  thorn — copies  of  which  eiist 
at  Madras,  Calcutta,  and  in  the  India  House  Library — and  also  in 
specimens  of  the  stoncH  themselves,  which  he  sent  to  all  these  places. 
With  our  impci-fect  knowledge  of  Buddhist  IiiMtory,  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  many  of  the  iscenes  and  subjects  rej>rescnted,  hut  they  cer- 
tainly form  one  of  the  most  complete  illustrations  conceivable  of 
Buddhist  forma  and  traditions. 

Betiidcs  these  two  circles  of  stones,  the  remains  of  two  of  its  gate- 
ways (out  of  four  tliat  probably  originally  existed)  have  been  exhumed, 
though  the  dmwiiigs  do  not  suffice  to  explain  what  their  form  and 
elevation  wcic,  \\c  may,  however,  l>clieve  them  to  have  been  of  the 
same  character  with  those  at  Saiichi  above  described,  &s  very  similar 
gateways  are  more   lliau  onco  represented  on  the  sculptures  at  this 

■  The  mound  of  earth  that  surrounds  it,  backing  up  the  outer  cirele 
of  stones,  seems  merely  to  be  the  rubbish  from  the  excavation  of  the 


'  Tlie  particolarB  froni  wbicli  the  ao-  notea,  in  tlie  Mackenzie  oollectkni  in  tbe 
count  and  plan  or  the  Dipal-dinna  are  ;  India  OlSce,  and  a  paper  CMumiuiirated 
compiled  are  contained  in  2  lola.  of  draw-  j  to  Hr.  Buckingham  b;  Oolooel  Uackeniie 
ini;a  ot  the  monuineut,  and   some   MS.  .  in  Morcli.  1822. 
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tank,  and  not  at  all  a  part  of  the  original  design.  This  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  carving  at  the  back  of  the  stones,  which  is 
of  the  same  charact<>r  with  that  at  the  front,  is  hidden  by  it.  The 
removal  of  this  rubbish  is  much  to  be  desired,  and  would  probably 
lead  to  important  discoveries.  At  present  we  cannot  fix  the  date  of 
the  tope  with  any  exactness.  All  that  we  can  now  say  is,  that  it  was 
probably  commenced  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  of  our  era,  and 
may  have  been  continued  down  to  the  tentli  or  twelfth. 

A  great  number  of  tumuli  of  various  sizes  surround  this  great  tope, 
but  none,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  been  opened  or  examined  with 
care.  Caves  too,  with  their  walls  adorned  with  fresco  paintings,  occur 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  they  t<^o  are  unexplored. 

Besides  these  usual  accomimniments,  this  district  abounds  in  what 
are  called  Pandu  Kolis,  being  circles  of  unhewn  stones,  identical  in 
every  feature  with  the  so-Ci\lled  Druidical  circles  of  Europe,  except 
that  their  dimensions  are  smaller,  their  diameter  being  generally  about 
from  10  to  20  ft.  As  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  they  were  nearly 
always  burying-places,  which  seems  also  to  have  been  generally  the 
case  with  the  circles  in  Europe. 

BooDH  Gya. 

In  a  religious  history  of  India  the  monuments  at  Boodh  Gya  ought 
probably  to  have  been  mentioned  fii'st  among  Buddhist  monuments. 
In  an  architectural  histoiy  they  unfortunately  come  last,  as  the  temple 
there  is  certainly,  in  its  ^^^'^cnt  form,  the  most  modern  Buddhist 
erection  in  India  (woodcut  No.  982).  Very  recently,  however,  an 
excavation  —  all  the  particulars  of  which  have  not  reached  this  country — 
has  revealed  the  existence  of  a  sacred  enclosure  like  those  at  Sanchi 
(woodcut  No.  9 76)  and  Amravati  (woodcut  No.  981).  This  time,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  rectangle  131  ft.  from  E.  to  W.  and  90  ft.  N.  to  S.  The 
stone  pillars  of  this  rail  are  much  more  richly  ornamented  than  those 
at  Sanchi ;  less  so,  however,  than  those  at  Amravati,  and  might  there- 
fore Ix)  assumed  to  belong  to  some  intermediate  date ;  but  till  all  these 
details  are  known  it  is  not  safe  to  speculate.  Hiouen  Thsang  describes 
an  enclosure  here  which  he  ascribes  to  Asoka,  and  some  inscriptions  in 
the  old  Lat  character  on  these  rails  would  seem  to  confirm  this ;  but 
the  character  of  such  parts  of  the  sculpture  as  I  have  seen  is  certainly 
much  more  modem. 

The  object  of  this  colonnade  was  to  enclose  the  sacred  Bo-tree, 
pepul,  Ficus  rdujiom,  which  stood  there,  and  under  which  Sakya  Muni, 
in  the  quaint  language  of  the  Buddhist  scripture,  "  turned  the  wheel  of 
the  law ;"  in  other  words,  expounded  his  doctrines.  The  tree,  or  its 
lineal  descendant,  still  exists  on  the  spot.  It  is  seen  at  the  back  of  the 
Temple  in  the  next  woodcut,  and  has  certainly  been  worshipped  there 
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for  the  last  2100  years.'  A  branch  of  this  tree,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  was  sent  to  Cejlon  by  Asoka,  and  became  there  the  principal 
object  of  worship  at  Anuradhapora,  nn<l  in  so  now. 

A  temple  was  ei  ectcd  according  to  an  in  criptJon  found  on  the  epot, 
about  the  lear  00  bj  a  lertain  Amara  De\a  and  was  seen  and 
described  bj  Hjouenlhsang  in  the  7th  century  but  having  become 
i-uinous,  was  rtbuilt  b\  the  Burmese  in  or  about  the  year  1!J06,  aa 
^hew^l  in  wotdcut  >o     i'*2      From  its  aichiletture  theie  can  be  little 


doubt  tliat  its  external  foiin,  and  the  detiiiis  of  the  stucco  ornaments 
with  which  it  is  now  coyered,  belong  to  the  latter  epoch ;  and  so  do 
all  the  parts  wliicb  are  arched  and  all  the  true  arches.  The  frame- 
work of  the  building,  however,  and  those  parts  constructed  with  hori- 

'  Buchanan  Hnmillon  wna  told  hj  the  aftiTwnrils,  or  in  289.   Not  h  Imii  ga«eM  for 

priesis  on  tijc  spot,  in  1811,  llmt  it  hub  Asoka  b  age  in  a  locality  when  Buddhiim 

plnnted  llicre  2225  jears  agn,  or  R.i;.  414,  liue  bceo  ^  lOBg  forgotten. 
iin<l  tliat  tlic  temple  was  built  I2ny(ars 
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zontal  arches,  seem  to  belong  to  the  earlier  erection.  Its  chief  interest 
is,  that  it  is  a  transitional  example,  half-way  between  the  Manikyala 
tope  (woodcut  No.  978)  and  the  porcelain  tower  at  Nankin.  Few 
things  can  be  less  like  one  another  than  the  extremes,  but  all  the 
intermediate  steps  can  easily  be  traced  and  authenticated. 

Jelalabad  Topes. 


ri'' 
rv 


The  most  extensive  group  of  topes  known  to  exist  is  that  of  Jelalabad. 
These  are  situated  beyond  the  Indus,  and  therefore  not  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  India  as  usually  defined.  But  they  stand  directly  in  the 
track  by  which  the  immigrant  races  usually  entered  India.  That  dis- 
trict, at  the  time  when  they  were  erected,  and  indeed  long  before,  was 
so  closely  connected  with  India  as  to  bo  almost  always  confounded  with 
it  by  the  earlier  historians. 

The  oldest  tope  hitherto  discovered  in  these  parts,  or  ^Ji'obably 
indeed  in  India,  is  one  at  Jamalgiri,  30  miles  north  of  Peshawur. 

It  consists  of  a  circular  building,  probably  20  ft.  in  diameter,*  orna- 
mented by  eighteen  figures  of  Piuddha  sitting  in  the  usual  cross-legged 
position,  each  figure  separated  from  the  one  next  to  it  by  a  pilaster  of 
Corinthian  design. 

This  central  building  is  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  ^^robably  50  ft 
in  diameter — a  polygon  of  thirteen  sides  with  an  opening  in  each  &ce — 
now  a  mere  wall  of  rude  masonry,  but  once  no  doubt  richly  ornamented. 
Fragments  of  its  sculpture  have  been  recovered,  and  are  so  nearly 
Greek  in  character,  so  infinitely  superior  in  design  and  execution  to  any- 
thing else  which  has  hitherto  come  home  from  that  country,*  as  to  prove 
incontestably  that  they  must  have  been  executed  while  the  influence 
of  the  GrBBCO-Bactrian  kingdom  was  still  strong  in  that  quarter :  a 
conclusion  which  is  further  confirmed  by  the  relative  importance  of  the 
enclosure,  and  the  general  architectural  arrangements  of  the  building. 

A  great  number  of  the  remaining  topes  were  opened  by  Dr. 
Honigberger  in  the  years  1833  and  1834;  and  the  results  of  his  numis- 
matic discoveries  have  been  published  in  Paris  and  elsewhere.  The 
only  account  that  we  have  of  the  buildings  themselves  is  that  given  by 
Mr.  Masson,  who,  with  singular  perseverance  and  sagacity,  completed 
what  Dr.  Honigberger  left  undone.* 

^  The  building  wiis  discovered  and  ex-  :  sited  for  exliibitioii  in  the  Crystiil  Palact3 
cavated  by  Lituts.  Lumsdon  and  Stokes  at  Sydenham,  by  their  proprietor,  E.  0. 
of  the  Company's  .service,  and  some  draw-  ,  Bayley,  Esq.,  B.  C.  S. 


ings  and  pUius  published  in  tlie  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  in  Nov. 
1852,  but  without  scales  or  dimensions, 
or  any  such  description  as  would  make 
the    architectural    arrangements    intelli- 


3  Mr.  Masson's  account  was  communi- 
cated to  Professor  Wilson,  and  by  him 
published  in  his  •  Ariana  Antiqua,'  with 
lithogrophs  from  Mr.  Masson's  sketches, 
which,  though  not  so  detailed  as  wo  could 


gible.  wish,  arc  still  fciifficient  to  render  their 

"  ThcHc  sjculptuies  aie  at  prtstnt  d(iM»-    form  and  appturance  intelligible. 
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The  topee  examined  and  deecribed  by  Mr.  Maseon  as  existing  armuid 
Jelalabad  are  tliirtj- -seven  in  number,  viz,  eighteen  distingiiiKhed  as  the 
Darunta  group,  six  at  (Thahar  B^h,  and  thirteen  at  Hidda.  Of  these 
about  one-half  jieldeil  coins  and  relics  of  more  or  less  importance, 
■which  proved  the  dates  of  their  erection  to  extend  from  a  few  years 
before  the  Christian  era  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century. 

In  general  appearance  they  differ  considerably  from  the  great 
Indian  topes  just  described,  being  all  taller  in  proportion  to  their 
breadth,  and  having  a  far  more  tower-like  appearance,  than  any  fonnd 
in  India,  except  the  Samath  example.  They  are  also  smaller,  the 
largest  at  Darnnta  being  only  160  ft  in  circumference.  This  in  about 
the  usual  size  of  the  first-class  topes  in  Afghanistan,  the  second  class 
being  a  little  more  than  100  ft.,  while  many  are  much  smaller. 

In  almost  every  instance  they  seem  to  have  rested  on  a  square  base, 
though  in  many  this  hiis  been  removed,  and  in  others  is  buried  in 
rubbish.  Abi>ve  this  rises  a  circular  base  or  drum,  crowned  by  a  belt, 
sometimes  composed  merely  of  two  architectural  string-courses,  with 
different-coloured  stones  disposed  as  a  diaper  pattern  between  them. 
Sometimes  a  range  of  plain  pilasters  occupies  this  space.  Jlore  gene- 
rally the  pilasters  arc  joined  by  arches  sometimes  circular,  sometimes 
of  an  ogee  funn.  In  one  instance — the  red  tope— they  are  alternately 
circular  and  three-sided  arches.  That  tlus  belt  represents  the  enclosing 
rail  at  Sanchi  and  the  pilastcred  lose  at  Manikyala  cannot  be  doubted. 
It  shows  a  vciy  considerable  change  in  stylo  to  find  it  elevated  so  far 
up  the  monument 
us  it  here  is,  and  so 
completely  ctianged 
from  its  original 
purpose. 

Generally  speak- 
ing, the  dome  or 
roof  rises  imntodi- 
ately  above  this,  but 
no  example  in  this 
group  retains  iia 
termination  in  a 
perfect  state.  Some 
appear  to  have  had 
hemispherical  roofis, 
some  conical,  of  greater  or  less  steepness  of  pitch  ;  and  some,  like  that 
represented  in  woodcut  Na  983,  were  probably  flat,  or  with  only  a 
slight  elevation  in  the  centre.  It  is  very  likely  that  there  wa«  some 
connection  between  the  shape  of  the  roof  and  the  purpose  for  which 
the  tope  was  raised.  But  we  have  no  evidence  to  lead  us  to  any 
decision  of  this  point. 


Sultanpore,  and  is  ehowa   in   the 
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One  interesting  peculiarity  waa  brought,  to  light  by  Mr.  Maseon 
in    his   excavation  of  the   tope   at  Sultanpore,  and  is  ehowa   i 
annexed  section.     It  is  jiroved  that 
the  monnment  originally  consisted 
of  a  stiiiili  tope  on  a  largo  square 
base,  with  the  relic  placed  on  i 
summit.     This  was  afterwards  i 
creased  in  size  by  a   second   tope 
being  built  over  it. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned 
there  are  about  twenty  or  thirty 
topes    in    the    neighbourhood     of  - 
Cabnl,  but  all  much  ruined,  and  few  °^''    ii!^.'in'"'ivfCti'a  ■  aSi^  AnUn"!''*    '' 
of  any  striking  importance.     So  at 

leant  we  are  led  to  infer  from  Mt.  Masson's  very  biief  notice  of  them. 
No  doubt  many  others  still  remiiin  in  spots  hitherto  iinvisitcd  by 
Europeans. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  all  these  topes  are  found  caves  and 
tumuli,  the  former  being  the  residences  of  priests,  the  latter  for  the 
most  part  burying -places,  perhaps  in  some  instances  smaller  relic- 
Hhrincs.  Their  osact  destination  cannot  be  ascertained  without  a 
careful  investigation  by  persons  thoroughlj'  converBant  with  tlie  sub- 
ject. There  are  many  points  of  great  interest  which  still  require  to 
bo  cleared  up  by  actual  esamination.  \\  hen  this  has  been  done  we 
miiy  hojio  to  l>e  able  to  judge  with  some  certainty  of  their  affinity 
with  the  Indian  buildings  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  Persia  on 
the  other. 

The  tumuli  of  India  now  remaining  liavc  no  features  which 
■would  entitle  them  to  be  ri^arded  as  architectural  objects.  In  faet 
they  differ  little  from  the  barrows  of  I'lurope  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  :  and  this  analogy  is  of  itself  worthy  of  remark.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  tliat  the  tumuli  were  all  as  devoid  of  decoration 
from  the  first ;  for  in  Ceylon,  Thibet,  and  other  Buddhist  countries, 
the  tombs  of  princes  and  distinguished  individuals  are  built  and 
ornamented  exactly  like  the  topes.  It  is  far  from  certain  also 
that  the  same  may  not  be  true  with  regard  to  some  of  those  in 
Afghanistan. 

It  must,  however,  bo  borne  in  mind  that,  though  Buddhism  was  a 
Turanian  religion,  it  was  a  relincment^a  sublimation,  if  the  expression 
may  be  used — of  the  provioiis  forms  and  practices  used  in  less  civilized 
communities.  In  pre- Buddhistic  times  the  tumulus  or  tomb  ivas  the 
principal  form  of  architectural  development,  and  the  object  of  special 
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T-!i-Tk-.  ^-  •  •  zlj  ir.  y'.-rTiiem  And  Western  A»ia  but  in  Etniria, 
•JL  i  ;-•  i*r  T^-r  t-  tir:  DhtisL  i?Ieft.  wherever,  indet-d.  ances>tral  wor- 
*>_-  "s-w  -il-  ZT-:'»rJiz-^  i.-rm  of  rrliffi'>Ti5  belie£  In  India  the  Budd- 
!-•-:-  -  zj:  rr-t':  *  •.i-:  1  r^-'5tar.lL?h«::<l  practice  *.{  burning  tlieir  dead, 
*.ii  -—r  ".  *zJ'.  i^'.mZ^-T  If!-:  tLr  r»?>Ttai.le  i.-fa  bjdy  but  of  a  relic.  A*  in 
i--l--"al  Eir.:»r.  T-T  si>r'.i..;._.xiri»  lje*:^me  a  &tonv  altar.  Xo  one  can 
i  -.  "  '-i".  •-!.-  *  T»r  is  LLr  llr.*-.!!  drracvudant  of  the  tumiiliij^ ;  but 
.-  :*:  TTfc^  ^r.  'J'^  *  ■--  vrtrration  by  the  Buddhists,  it  was  so  as 
^  *  —  ■  :-.- .    if--.  L-r  aaint.  n«.it  as  a  eepulchre  covering  the 
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COSTKSTS. 

Clinity.-w,  or  Tomplua  —  Bfiliiu  Civph  — C.ivi^  ut  Kuril,  Ajtitttn,  EUora,  and  Snlsette 
—  Vihur.ia,  or  MoiiuaUiiics  —  Benspd  Civis  —  Wcatcm  Cav.'n  —  Oniaraontation  of 
the  C-ttTos  —  Pillar*—  Rill.t"  of  Maliuvelli[inrc. 


('lIAlTTAa,    OK   TeMPLEII. 

As  befcin,'  hintcti,  wu  ore  nlimwt  wholly  dopciiik'ut  un  rock-ciit  examples 
for  our  kniiwlodge  of  these  sacriH:!  eilifiei*  uf  the  Budilhists.  There  in 
one  atructiiml  example  at  Siiiichi,'  which,  as  it  now  Btanils,  is  iQorely  a 
ch  in    if  iiprif^l  t  ut  ne  post     hiipporting  wtrne  ar  hitrav  s  \erv  little 
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less  nide  than  those  of  Stonehenge,  which  it  very  much  resembles 
both  in  plan  and  dimensions.  It  would  require  excavation,  and  a 
more  careful  examination  than  it  has  yet  received,  to  ascertain  whether 
it  even  was  roofed,  or  was  enclosed  by  another  wall.  According  to 
present  appearances  it  had  neither ;  but  too  little  is  known  to  justify 
any  inference  from  this.  There  is  another  temple  at  Iwullee  in 
Dharwar,  which,  though  now  dedicated  to  Siva,  seems  originally  to 
have  been  a  Buddhist  Chaitya.  At  least,  its  apse  reproduces  what  we 
may  fancy  was  once  their  external  form.  It,  has  however,  been  used 
as  a  fortification  ;  its  u}>per  pirt  is  destroyed,  and  altogether  it  will 
only  be  when  some  competent  architect  examines  these  examples  on 
the  spot,  that  ^ve  sliall  really  know  how  far  they  elucidate  the 
matter.* 

With  these  two  exceptions,  we  are  left  wholly  to  rock-cut  examples. 
These,  fortunately,  are  so  numerous  that  wo  have  no  difficulty  either 
as  to  their  arrangement  or  style  of  decoration  internally,  nor  much, 
indeed,  even  as  to  their  external  appearance,  though  that  must  be 
deduced  more  from  sculptured  and  painted  representjitions  than  from 
actual  examples. 

The  descriptions  hitherto  publislied  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  us 
to  form  a  complete  statistical  account  of  the  cave-temples  of  India,  as 
they  are  usually  called.  I  have  myself  visited  and  described  all  the 
most  importiint  of  them  ;*  and  in  an  interesting  paper,  communicateil  to 
the  Bombay  branch  of  the  Asiatic  Society  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Wilson,  he 
enumerated  thirty-seven  different  gioups  of  caves,  more  or  less  known 
to  EuropeaiiK.  This  number  is  exclusive  of  those  in  l^ngal  and 
Madras,  and  new  ones  are  daily  lx?ing  discovered ;  we  may  therefore 
fairly  assume  that  certainly  more  than  forty,  and  probably  nearly  fifty, 
groups  of  caves  exist  in  1  ndia  Proper. 

Some  of  these  groups  contain  as  many  as  100  diftercnt  and  distinct 
excavations,  many  not  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen ;  but  altogether  I  feel 
convinced  that  not  less  than  1000  distinct  specimens  are  to  be  found. 
Of  these  probably  100  may  be  of  Brahminical  or  Jaina  origin  ;  the 
remaining  900  are  Buddhist,  either  monasteries  or  temples,  the  former 
being  incomparably  the  more  numerous  class ;  for  of  the  latter  not 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  are  known  to  exist.     This  difference  arose, 


*  It  is  probable  that  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  the  general  exterior  appearance  of 
the  buildings  from  which  these  chives  were 
copied  may  be  obtained  from  the  Baths  (as 
they  are  called)  of  Miihavellijwre  (describ- 
ed further  on,  p.  503).  Those  are  monu- 
ments of  a  much  later  date,  and  belonging 
to  a  different  religion,  but  they  correspond 


so  nearly  in  all  their  parts  with  the  temples 
and  monasteries  now  under  consideration, 
that  we  cannot  doubt  their  being,  in  most 
respects,  close  copies  of  them. 

*  *  Illustrations  of  the  Kock-cut  Temples 
of  India,'  1  vol.,  textSvo.,  with  folio  plates. 
Weale,  London,  1845. 
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no  doubt,  from  the  greater  number  of  the  vihai*as  being  grouped  around 
built  topes,  as  is  always  the  case  in  Afghanistan  ;  and,  consecpiently, 
they  did  not  require  any  rock-cut  place  of  worship  while  possessed  of 
the  more  usual  and  appropriate  edifice. 

The  &9ades  of  the  caves  are  generally  perfect,  and  form  an  excep- 
tion to  what  has  been  said  of  our  ignorance  of  the  exterior  appearance 
of  Indian  temples  and  monasteries,  since  they  are  executed  in  the  rock 
with  all  the  detail  that  could  'have  graced  the  buildings  of  which 
they  are  copies.  In  the  investigation  of  these  objects,  the  perfect  im- 
mutability of  a  temple  once  hewn  out  of  the  live  rock  is  a  very  im- 
portant advantage.  No  repair  can  add  to,  or  indeed  scarcely  alter, 
the  general  features  of  what  is  once  so  executed ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  see  them  now,  in  all  essentials,  exactly  as  originally 
designed.  This  advant^ige  will  be  easily  appreciated  by  any  one  who 
has  tried  to' grope  for  the  evidence  for  a  date  in  design,  aiforded  by  our 
much-altered  and  often  reconstructed  cathedrals  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  geographiciil  distribution  of  the  caves  is  somewhat  singular, 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  those  now  known  being  found  within  the 
limits  of  the  Bombay  presidency.  The  remainder  cunsist  of  two  groups 
in  Bengal ;  those  of  Behar  and  Cut  tack,  neither  of  which  is  important 
in  extent ;  one  only  in  Madras,  that  of  Mahavellipore ;  and  two  or 
three  not  very  important  groups,  which  have  been  tracked  in  Afghan- 
istan and  the  Punjaub. 

I  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  connect  this  remarkable  local  distri- 
bution with  the  comparative  proximity  of  this  side  of  India  to  the 
rock-cutting  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians.  But  the  coincidence  can  be 
more  simply  accounted  for  by  the  existence  in  both  coim tries  of  rocks 
perfectly  adapted  to  such  works.  Hie  great  cave  district  of  Western 
Indiii  is  composed  of  horizontal  strata  of  amygdaloid  and  other  cognate 
trap  fonnations,  generally  speaking  of  very  considerable  thickness  and 
great  uniformity  of  texture,  and  possessing  besides  the  advantage  that 
their  edges  are  generally  exposed  in  perfectly  perpendicular  cliffs.  No 
rock  in  any  part  of  the  world  could  either  be  more  suited  for  the 
purpose  or  more  favourably  situated  than  these  formations.  They 
were  easily  accessible  and  easily  worked.  In  the  rarest  possible  in- 
stances are  there  any  flaws  or  faults  to  disturb  the  uniformity  of  the 
design ;  and,  when  complete,  they  aiford  a  perfectly  dry  temple  or 
abode,  singularly  uniform  in  temperature,  and  more  durable  than  any 
class  of  temple  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  With  these 
advantages,  we  need  hardly  look  further  fur  an  explanation  of  their 
distribution ;  though  some  collateral  facts  regarding  their  origin  may 
perhaps  reveal  themselves  to  future  explorers. 

Their  distribution  as  to  time  also  presents  a  curious  anomaly.  So 
far  as  our  knowledge  now  goes,  the  oldest  are  undoubtedly  those  of 
Behar  and  ( 'uttack  in  Bengal.     These  extend  from  250  b.c.  to  about 
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250  A,v,;  whereas  the  oldest  on  the  western  side — the  earliest,  for 
instance,  at  Ajnnta  and  Karli— can  hardly  date  anterior  to  the  birth 
of  Christ,  if  so  early,  and  extend  to  the  tenth,  or  perhaps  even  the 
twelfth,  century  of  our  era.  Thus  the  prrx'tice  of  excavating  the  rock 
was  almost  innnediately  abandoned  in  the  country  where  it  arose,  and 
was  taken  up  and  pursued  to  an  extraordinary  extent  in  a  district 
where  it  certainly  was  not  original. 

From  the  time  of  Ast>ka,  who,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Christ,  exaivated  the  first  cave  at  Kajagriha,  to  Tndi'adyumna,  who 
apparently-,  in  the  \2ih  century,  finished  the  last  of  those  at  Ellora,  the 
series  is  uninterrupted  ;  and,  if  properly  examined  and  drawn,  the  caves 
would  furnish  us  with  a  complete  religious  and  artistic  history  of  the 
greater  part  of  1  ndia  during  fourteen  centuries,  the  darkest  and  most 
perplexing  of  her  existence.  But,  although  during  this  long  period  the 
practice  was  common  t<^)  Buddhists,  Hindus,  and  tJains,  it  ceased  with  the 
Mahomedan  conquest,  or  before  it.  Hardly  one  excavation  has  been 
made  or  attempted  since  that  period,  except,  perhaps,  some  rude  Jaina 
monoliths  in^he  rock  at  Ciualior,  and  it  may  be  one  or  two  in  southern 
India. 

Behar  Caves. 

As  might  bo  expectcnl  from  what  we  know  of  the  historj'  of  the 
localities,  the  oldest  caves  in  India  are  situated  in  Behar,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kajagriha,  which  was  the  capital  of  Bengal  at  the  time  of 
the  advent  of  Buddha,  'inhere  is,  indeed,  one  cave  there  which  claims 
to  be  the  Satapanni  cave,  in  front  of  which  the  first  convocation  was 
held  B  c.  543.  It  is,  however,  only  a  natural  cave  very  slightly  im- 
proved by  art,  and  of  no  architectural  importance. 

The  most  interesting  group  is  situated  at  a  place  cjilled  Barabir, 
sixteen  miles  north  of  Gya.  One  there,  called  the  Kama  Chopar,  beai*s 
an  inscription  which  records  the  excavation  of  the  cave  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  Asoka  (b.c.  245).  It  is  very  sim]>le,  and,  except  in  a  doorway 
with  sloping  jambs,  of  Belasgic  form,  has  no  architectural  feature  of 
importance.  The  most  interesting  of  the  group  is  that  called  I^omas 
Kishi,  which,  though  bearing  no  cotemporary  inscription,  certainly 
belongs  to  the  same  date.  The  frontispiece  is  singularly  interesting,  as 
representing  in  the  rock  the  form  of  the  structural  chaityas  of  the  age. 
They  were  apparently  constructed  with  strong  wooden  posts,  sloping 
slightly  inwards,  supporting  a  longitudinal  rafter  morticed  into  their 
heads,  while  three  small  blocks  on  each  side  are  employed  to  keep 
the  roof  in  form.  Between  the  pillars  was  a  framework  of  wood, 
which  served  to  support  five  smaller  rafters.  Over  these  lies  the  roof, 
apparently  formed  of  three  thicknesses  of  plank,  or  probably  two  of 
timber  planks  laid  reverse  ways,  and  one  of  metal  externally.  The 
form  of  the  roof  is  something  of  a  pointed  arch,  with  a  slight  ogee  point 
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I  tho  summit  to  form  a  watershed.     The  door,  like  all  those  of  tliis 
ries-iind  this  eerics  only- -lias  sloping  jam  1jh. 


d  plmi,  is  iiiiitc  plain 
ijnitc  completed.     )t 


The  interior,  its  will  be  soon  from  tho  aun 
in  form,  and  does  not  seem  to  hikvo  beoii  ov 
consistij  of  a  hall  113  ft.  by  19,  beyond  whidi 
is  an  spirduent  of  nearly  cireiilar  fonn.  evi- 
dently meant  to  roprosi-nt  a  topo  or  diiguliii. 
but  at  tliat  early  age  tho  aruhitccts  Lad  not 
quite  found  out  how  ti>  aoeompli.sh  tluH  in  » 
rock- cut  structure. 

Another  cave  in  the  same  ^roup. called  tho 
Nigope  Cave,  is  exti-emely  timilar  both  in  pliin 
and  dimeuKionH  ;  but  it  wantK  the  fronli^picco, 
though  perfectly  polished  and  eomplete  in  tho 
interior.  It  is.  therefore,  pnilKihly  an  carliei- 
example.  Judging  from  the  iuHcriptions  on 
these  caves,  the  whidc  were  excavated  lio- 
twecn  the  date  of  tJic  Kama  Chopar  and  that 
of  the  Milkmaid's  L'avo,  ko  called  (which  wa.s 
excavated  by  Dasaratha,  the  grandson  <if  *""*  "'*"'  ''j^u"'  **'  '■'""'" 
Asoka),  probably  within  fifty  years  of  that 

date.     They  appear  to  range,  therefore,  from  250  to  ;ion  b.c.  and  the 
Lomaa  Rishi  iH  probably  the  most  modern  '—it  certainly  ta  the  most 

will  he  foiiml  in  Gen.  Cminintrluun'B 
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richly  ornamented.  No  great  amount  of  elaboration,  however,  is  found 
in  these  examples,  inasmuch  as  the  mat^jrial  in  which  they  ai-e  excavated 
is  the  hardest  and  most  close-gi'ained  granite ;  and  it  was  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  a  people  who  so  recently  had  been  using  nothing 
but  wood  as  a  building  material  would  liavo  patience  sufficient  for 
labours  like  these. 

To  the  archaeologist,  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  about  the 
Behar  caves  is  the  sloping  form  of  their  doorways,  and  this,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  honeysuckle  ornament  (woodcut  No.  968),  points 
so  distinctly  to  an  "  Ionic  "  or  Assyrian  origin,  that  it  seems  difficult 
to  refuse  the  evidence  it  affords.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that 
the  sloping  jtimb  is  not  found  in  Egypt,  nor  with  the  Doric  order,  nor 
in  Persia ;  but  it  is  found  in  Etruria,  in  Pelasgia,  and  g(»nerally  with 
the  Ionic  order  and  in  conjunction  with  the  honeysuckle.  Both  are 
essentially  Asiatic,  though  the  exact  spot  in  Asia  which  can  claim 
to  be  their  birthplace  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  :  it  probiibly  lies 
further  east  than  is  generally  suspected. 

K  All  LI. 

The  well-known  cave  at  Karli,  situated  on  the  road  Ixitween  Bom 
bay  and  roonah,  is  the  laigest  as  well  as  the  most  complete  Chaitva 
hitherto  discovered  in  India,  and  was  exaivated  at  a  time  when  the 
style  was  in  its  greatest  purity  ;  it  will,  therefore,  suffice  to  illusti*ate  the 
architecture  of  this  cave  with  tolerable  completx^ness  in  order  to  make 
the  arrangement  of  other,  and  more  modem  examples,  intelligible. 

There  are  no  very  cert<iin  grounds  for  fixing  the  date  of  its  excava- 
tion, but  we  shall  not  err  far  in  attributiug  it  to  the  century  before  or 
after  the  Christian  era — most  pr()l)iibly  the  latter.  There  are  some 
reasons  for  ascribing  it  to  the  era  of  S;ilivahana  (a.i>.  78),  although 
this,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  at  present  little  more  thjin  a  mere 
approximation  to  the  truth. 

The  building  as  will  Ix?  seen  by  the  annexed  illustrations,  resembles, 
to  a  very  gnat  extent,  an  early  Christian  church  in  its  arrangements  ; 
Ci)nsisting  of  a  nave  and  side-aisles,  terminating  in  an  apse  or  semi- 
dome,  round  wliich  the  aisle  is  airried.  The  general  dimensions  of 
the  interior  are  126  ft.  from  the  entrance  to  the  baok  wall,  bv 
45  ft.  7  in.  in  width.  The  side-aisles,  however,  are  very  much  nar- 
rower than  in  Christian  churches,  the  central  one  being  25  ft.  7  in., 
so  that  the  others  are  only  10  ft.  wide,  including  the  thickness  of  the 
pillars.  As  a  scale  for  comparison,  it  may  bo  mentioned  that  its 
arrangement  and  dimensions  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  choir  of 
Norwich  Cathedral,  or  of  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes  at  Caen,  omitting 
the  outer  aisles  in  the  latter  buildings.  The  thickness  of  the  piers  at 
Norwich  and  Caen  nearly  corresponds  to  the  breadth  of  the  aisles  in 
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tlic  Induin  tcmpli).  In  height,  however,  Karli  ia  very  inferior,  btiiig 
only  42  or  porhiit>a  45  ft.  from  the  floor  to  the  apex,  as  nearly  as  can 
bo  iiMi.-crlainc(l. 

Fiftoen  pillara  on  each  eido  eoparato  the  nave  from  the  auleu ;  each 
jiilkr  lull  a  tall  base,  an  octagonal  shaft,  nnd  richly  ornamented 
ciipital,  ou  which  knool  two  elcphiintji,  each  bearing  two  figiiroH,  gene- 
rally a  man  and  a  woman,  but  somctimea  two  femaloH,  all  very  much 
better  executed  than  Buch  ornaments  neually  are.  The  seven  pillars 
behind  the  altar  are  plain  octagonal  piers,  without  either  base  or 
capital,  and  the  four  under  the  entrance  gallerj'  differ  conRidcrably 


from  those  at  the  sides.  The  Bculptures  on  the  capitals  supply  the 
place  usually  ocuupied  bv  frieze  and  cornice  in  (irocian  architecture; 
and  iu  other  examples  plain  p:iinte<1  siirSices  occupy  the  same  spiee. 
Above  this  springs  the  roof,  semicircular  in  general  section,  but  somo- 
what  stilted  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  make  its  height  greater  than  the  semi- 
diameter.  It  is  ■irnamented  even  at  this  day  by  a  series  of  woo<Un 
ribs,  prohibly  coeval  with  the  excavation,  which  prove  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  thiit  (he  roof  is  not  a  copy  of  a  masonry  arch,  but  of 
some  sort  of  timber  construction  which  we  ciinnot  now  very  well 
iiiidcrstand. 
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Immediately  iindei-  the  Bemidorao  of  the  apse,  and  nearly  where  the 
iiltar  Mtunds  in  Christian  churches,  is  placed  the  dagiAia,  in  this  instance 
a  plain  dome  slightJy  stilted  on  a  circular  drum.  As  tliero  are  no 
iimjimcnls  on  it  now,  .and  no  murtict*  for  woodwork,  it  probalily  was 
originally  plaHtered  and  imintod,  or  may  havo  been  adorned  with  hang- 
ings, which  some  of  the  BCiilptiired  ropreKon  tat  ions  would  lead  ua  to 
Biipi)use  wan  tlio  usual  mode  of  oinanicnting  these  altai>i.  It  is  sur- 
nn-nntod  by  a  Tee,  the  1hi«o  of  which  is  similar  to  tho  one  shown  on 
woodeut  No.  957,  and  on  this  still  stand  the  remnins  of  au  umbrella  in 
w^j.-d,  very  much  deciiyed  and  diHtortod  liv  age. 


Opposite  this  is  the  entrance,  nndcr  a  galleiy  exactl\'  com*ponding 
with  our  Toodloft,  coDsisting  of  three  doorways,  one  lending  to  the 
centre,  and  one  te  each  of  the  side-aisles;  and  over  tho  gallery  the 
whole  end  of  the  hall  is  open,  forming  one  great  window,  through 
which  all  tho  light  is  admitted.  This  great  window  is  formed  in  the 
ii]ia{>e  of  a  horseshoe,  and  exactly  resembles  those  used  as  ornamenta 
on  tho  npiwr  part  of  the  Tee  found  at  Ajunta  (woodcut  975),  and  the 
arches  which  surmount  the  niches  in  the  Ii.iH  of  the  oldest  monastery 
cave  at  Ajunta,  to  be  described  hereafter.  Within  tho  arch  is  a  frame- 
work or  centering  of  wood  standing  free  (woodcut  No.  901).     This,  so 
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far  as  wo  am  judge,  is,  like  the  ribs  of  tlie  interior,  ooBval  with  the 
building ;  at  all  events,  if  it  has  been  renewed,  it  is  an  exact  cx)py  of 
the  original  form,  for  it  is  found  repeated  in  stone  in  all  the  nichets 
of  the  fa9tide,  over  the  doorways,  and  generally  as  an  ornament  every- 
where, and  with  the  Buddhist  "  rail,"  copied  from  Sanchi,  forms  the 
most  usual  ornament  of  the  style. 

The  presence  of  the  woodwork  is  an  additional  proof,  if  any  were 
wanted,  that  there  were  no  arches  of  construction  in  any  of  these 
Buddhist  buildings.  There  neither  were  nor  are  any  in  any  Indian 
building  anterior  to  the  Mahomedan  Conquest,  and  very  few  indeed  in 
any  Hindu  building  afterwards. 

To  return,  however,  to  Karli,  the  outer  porch  is  considerably  wider 
than  the  body  of  the  building,  being  52  ft.  wide,  and  is  closed  in  front 
by  a  screen  composed  of  two  stout  octagonal  pillai*s,  without  either  base 
or  capital,  supporting  what  is  now  a  plain  mass  of  rock,  but  was  once 
ornamented  by  a  wooden  gallery  which  formed  the  principal  ornament 
of  the  facade.  Al)ove  this  a  dwarf  colonnade  or  attic  of  four  columns 
between  i)ilastei*s  admitted  light  to  the  gieat  window,  and  this  again 
was  surmounted  by  a  wooden  cornice  or  ornament  of  some  sort,  though 
we  cannot  now  restore  it,  since  only  the  mortices  remain  that  attached 
it  to  the  rock. 

In  advance  of  this  screen  stands  the  lion-pillar,  in  this  instance 
a  plain  shaft  with  thirty-two  flutes,  or  rather  faces,  surmounted  by  a 
capital  ncjt  unlike  that  at  Kesariah  (woodcut  No.  9(30),  but  in  this 
instance  supporting  four  lions  instead  of  one.  A  similar  pillar 
probably  stood  on  the  opi)osite  side,  but  it  has  either  fallen  or  l>een 
taken  down  to  make  way  for  the  little  temple  that  now  occupies  its 
place. 

The  absence  of  the  wooden  ornaments  of  the  external  porch,  as  well 
as  our  ignorance  of  the  mode  in  which  this  temple  was  finished  laterally, 
and  the  porch  joined  to  the  main  temple,  prevents  us  from  judging  of 
the  effect  of  the  front  in  its  pei-fect  state.  But  the  proportions  of  such 
parts  as  remain  are  so  good,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  so  pleasing,  that 
there  ciin  be  little  hesitation  in  ascribing  to  such  a  design  a  tolerably 
high  rank  among  architectuial  compositions. 

Of  the  interior  we  can  judge  perfectly,  and  it  certiiinly  is  as  solemn 
and  grand  as  any  interior  can  well  be,  and  the  mode  of  lighting  the 
most  ixjifect— one  undivided  volume  of  light  coming  through  a  single 
opening  overhead  at  a  very  favourable  angle,  and  falling  directly  on 
the  altiir  or  principal  object  in  the  building,  leaving  the  rest  in  com- 
parative obscurity.  The  effect  is  considerably  heightened  by  the 
closely  set  thick  columns  that  divide  the  three  aisles  from  one  another! 
as  they  suffice  to  prevent  the  boundary-  walls  from 'ever  being  seen, 
and,  as  there  are  no  oi)enings  in  the  walls,  the  view  between  the  pillars 
is  practic4illy  unlimited. 
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These  peculiarities  are  found  more  or  less  developed  in  all  the 
other  cjives  of  the  same  class  in  India,  varying  only  with  the  age  and 
the  gradual  change  that  took  place  from  the  more  purely  wooden  forms 
of  this  cave  to  the  lithic  or  stone  architecture  of  the  more  modem 
ones.  This  is  the  principal  test  by  which  their  relative  ages  can  be 
determined,  and  it  proves  incontestably  that  the  Karli  cave  was  exca- 
vated vciy  shortly  after  stone  came  to  be  used  as  a  building-material 
in  India. 

The  following  *  list,  of  which  I  have  placed  Karli  at  the  head  for 
the  Siike  of  comparison,  includes,  I  believe,  the  seven  most  beautiful,  or 
at  least  best  known,  examples  of  this  class,  lliere  are  many  other 
cave-temples  scattered  through  the  various  gi'oups  of  the  western 
ghats,  but  none  of  them  have  either  been  drawn  or  described  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allow  of  their  l)eing  classified  or  even  enumerated  in  such 


a  work  as  this. 

lieugtb. 

WldtL. 

ProbaMe  age. 

Kurli     .... 

ft.l2<)- 

ft 

.  4.-)-7     . 

.      1st  century  after  Christ 

Ajunt4i  'No.  10)    . 

.     04-(;     . 

41-3     . 

.     Ditto.  (?) 

Do.    (No.  0)      . 

.     45- 

23- 

.     2iid  or  3rtl  century. 

Do.    (No.  19)     . 

.     4G-4      . 

23-7     . 

.     r>tli  century. 

Do.    (No.  2G'.    . 

.     G(M      . 

.36-3     . 

9th  or  10th  century. 

\  iswakarma,  KUora 

.     85-1      . 

43- 

7th  or  8tl»  century. 

Kaiinari 

.    88-(;    . 

39-10   . 

9th  or  10th  centurj'. 

As  will  be  seen  from  this  list,  the  next  in  age  and  size  to  Karli  is 
the  oldest  cjive  at  Ajunta.*  The  two  are  indeed  very  similar,  except 
that  at  Ajunta  all  the  pillars  are 
plain  octagons,  without  either 
capital  or  base.  They  are  stuc- 
coed, and  painted  with  figures 
of  Buddlia  and  of  various  saints. 
Above  the  pillars  is  a  plain  spice 
or  belt,  con*esponding  in  position 
to  the  triforium  of  a  mediicval 
cathedral,  but  in  the  Indian  ex- 
amples oniameuted  with  paint- 
ing or  sculpture  illustrative 
of  the  purposes  to  which  the 
temple  was  dedicated.  Over  this 
rises  the  roof,  somewhat  flatter 

than  the  Karli  one,  but  like  it  adorned  with  wooden  ribs ;  in  this  in- 
stance, however,  these  have  perished,  and  left  only  their  marks  and 
fostenings  behind.  But  in  the  aisles  the  wooden  ril^s  are  represented 
by  stone  ones,  carved  out  of  the  solid  rock.    This  would  seem  to  indi- 


993.    Cross-Section  of  Cave  No.  10,  Ajunta.  No  scale. 


'  All  thcb«^  I  have  nivself  visited  and     cut  975' ;  a  \'\vv>  of  its  interior  iH  given  in 
nieaHured.  the  '  Illustrations  of  tlie  Rock-cut  Temples 

2  The  tee  of  its  dagoba  in  dmwn  (wood-     of  India,'  Tlate  IJI. 
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Cftto  an  advance  in  style,  and  eoneequently  a  more  modem  date ;  but 
the  greater  simjilicity  of  other  parts  precludes  the  idoa  <if  any  groat 
difference  in  age.  Its  section  will  be  under- 
stood by  the  woodcut  (N'o.  !)fl3).  which  also 
esplaina  the  arrangement  of  all  the  cavcn,  and 
may  givo  us  boiiio  notion  of  the  exterior  form 
of  the  huildingB  which  these  caves  imitate. 

The  next  cave,  No.  1',  is  nearly  similar  to 
this,  exeept  in  size,  and  has  less  appearance  of 
age  than  its  ni'ighbour;  it  is,  however,  very 
much  ruined,  and  both  of  thcni  have  lost  their 
facades,  owing  to  the  decay  of  the  precipice  in 
the  face  of  which  thoy  wore  excavated. 

No,  19,  at  Ajunta,  is  one  of  the  most  |K.'i-fect 
ng  been  exca^■ate(l  Ix'fore  the  style  had  become 
utterly  degenerate,  but  after  all  the 
essential  parts  of  the  style  had  lieen 
so  long  and  so  frequently  repeated 
in  stone,  that  they  had  lost  the  raw 
appearance  of  their  wooden  ori- 
ginals, and  had  in  conse<ience  become. 
strictly  speaking,  architectuml  fea- 
tures. Its  dimensions,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  plan  (woodcut  No. 
1)1*4),  are  very  small  as  compared 
with  Karli ;  both  are  drawn  to  the 
same  scale,  and  its  dugoba  (No. 
ltfl."i)  shows  the  same  progi-ess  as  the 
other  pirta  of  the  Chiiitya,  The  drum 
and  dome  are  butli  very  much  taller, 
and  lubtiad  if  the  one  wooden  um- 
hrclU  WL  hait,  hire  thi^ee  in  stone, 
bat  so  nnliko  the  tjpe  that  if  we 
could  not  tracL  the  mtennediate 
steps  no  might  djubt  what  their 
original  really  was  No  greater 
number  of  umbrellas  is  found  in 
anj  ro<k  cut  txamplc  but  in  models 
wt  find  si\  as  in  that  found  at 
bultanport,  (w  oodeut  Ko.  990  J, 
near  Jellalabad  piobably  belong- 
ing to  the  Ird  century  — not  later ; 
md  man\  winll  midels  are  found 
it  Tkliar  with  nine  which  seems 
the  t\pical  number  m  modern  times 
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No.  2(i,  at  A  junta,  although  very  similar  in  many  reHpects  to  No.  1 9, 
was  excavated  at  too  iutt;  a  period  to  retain  much  purity  of  style,  and 
ull  itH  details  are  coarse  and  ('liimay  when  coinjMirL'd  with  the  last; 
while  itM  sculpture  shows  sucli  a  degeuenite  teiidencj'  towards  modem 
IliiKluisiii,  as  to  denote  that  the  stylo  was  at  its  last  gasp  when  this 

The  well-known  cave,  the  Viswakarmu,  at  Elloi-a,  ocoiipit-s  an  inter- 
luudiate  place  Ixitween  the  two  last-named.  In  it  the  style  has  become 
w)  toniplut^-'ly  a  stone  one,  that,  had  we  no  knowledge  of  the  earlier 
wooden  originals,  we  niiglit  bo  led  to  suppose  that  many  of  tlie  forme 
and  details  arose  from  the  cxigenccH 
of  eonstruction  and  vaulting.  It  is 
certain  from  the  earlier  examples 
that  this  wa.s  not  the  case,  for  we 
arc  able  in  cveiy  detail  to  ti-jce  tlie 
li-ansition  fiom  wood  to  stone,  with- 
out missing  a  single  link  of  tlie 
chain  of  evidence. 

Ilie  last  cave  mcntioncil  in  the 
list,  that  of  Kannari,  at  Salsettc, 
near  Bombay,  is,  I  am  convinced,  for 
reasons  stated  at  lengtJi  elsewhore,' 
merely  a  copy  of  the  Karli  cave, 
executed  at  a  time  when  BuddlitKt 
art  had  greatly  decayed,  and  mere 
copying  had  lakcn  the  place  of  ori- 
ginal design  and  thought.  It  resem- 
bles its  great  prototype  in  every 
lespect,  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally, eieept  in  such  a  coniplel^.' 
dt^radution  of  style  as  to  form  a 
puzzle  to  an  antiquary  on  any 
other  hypothesis  than  that  suggested 

Although  the  style  begins  in 
wood  and  ends  in  stone,  it  is  not  a  little  etartling  to  find  so  little 
change  either  in  the  plan  or  general  disposition  of  these  eaves  daring 
the  ten  centuries  through  which  we  can  certainly  trace  them.  The 
oavo  at  Kannari,  or  the  last  at  Ajunta.  it  practically  identical  with  that 
at  Karli,  in  ko  far  as  its  gencial  plan  and  design  is  concerned,  and  even 
the  last  retains  so  strong  a  reminiscence  of  its  wooden  origin,  that  we 
have  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  practice  of  erecting  such  lialla  in 
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that  perishable  material  was  continued  contemporaneously.  All  this, 
however,  requires  much  careful  looking  into  before  we  can  speak 
positively  on  the  subject.  The  main  outlines  are  clear,  the  details 
require  filling  in. 

VlHAHAS   OR    MONASTEKIES. 

From  the  nature  of  the  structure,  it  seems  probable  that  the  rock- 
cut  monasteries  differ  more  widely  from  their  structural  prototypes 
than  the  Chaityas  did.  The  latU^r  were,  by  their  form,  so  well  suited 
for  rock  excavation  that  it  was  probably  this  circumstance  that  first 
suggested  the  idea ;  but  to  excavate  a  residence  in  the  solid  rock  for 
a  large  number  of  priests  was  a  much  more  difficult  problem,  and  one 
that  never  was  so  successfully  accomplished.  None  of  the  Behar  caves 
can  properly  be  called  monasteries ;  but  some  of  those  in  Cuttack  cer- 
tainly were  residences.  Many  of  these  are  single  cells,  some  residences 
for  four  or  five  monks ;  but  the  great  development  of  the  sj'stem  took 
place  in  Western  India,  and  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era. 

The  number  of  priests  in  the  most  flourishing  times  of  Buddhism 
appears  to  have  been  enormous.  The  records  show  that  it  must  liave 
exceeded  that  of  Roman  Catholic  monks  in  the  middle  ages.  In  fact, 
no  religion  probably  ever  indulged  in  a  more  excessive  priestli(X)d,  and 
none  more  certainly  sank  beneath  the  weight  of  sacerdotal  indolence 
and  corruption.  We  may  conclude  from  this  that  the  number  and  size 
of  the  monasteries  was  very  great :  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  both 
from  descriptions  and  tradition,  that  many  of  them  were  buildings  of 
several  storeys  in  height.  It  is  true  that  we  have  very  slight  traces  of 
this  in  the  cave-monasteries ;  for  in  most  instances,  even  where  we  find 
them  in  two  or  three  stages,  one  above  the  other,  they  are  distinct 
excavations,  and  have  no  connection  one  with  another.  The  caves  are, 
moreover,  limited  by  the  necessity  of  admitting  light  from  the  front 
only ;  and  none  of  them  ccmtain  more  than  one  centi*al  hall  with  sur- 
rounding cells.  Nor,  of  course,  do  they  give  any  idea  of  what  the 
exterior  of  the  originals  may  have  been ;  which,  therefore,  we  can 
only  assume  from  their  dimensions,  and  what  we  see  of  their  stylo 
of  decoration  in  the  rock-cut  examples,  to  have  been  important  and 
imposing  objects. 

General  Cunningham  has  lately  explored  the  vestige*  of  several  of 
the  great  structural  viharas  of  Bengal,  and  identified  them  with  the 
descriptions  given  by  Fa  Hian  and  lliouen  Thsang.  These  enable  us 
to  form  a  tolerable  idea  of  their  extent,  and  also  of  their  general  dis- 
position ;  but,  till  his  plans  are  published,  and  the  whole  subject  care- 
fully gone  over,  we  must  be  content  with  generalities,  in  so  far  as 
stiiictural  examples  are  concerned. 

The  general  purposes  of  both  the  Chait3as  and  the  monasteries  are 
perfectly  well  known.     Any  one  who  has  seen  Buddhist  priests  cele- 
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brate  either  matiiifl  or  vespers,  or  their  more  pompous  ceremonies,  in 
one  of  their  Temples,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
use  of  every  part  of  these  edifices.  To  those  who  have  not  witnessed 
these  ceremonies,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  in  all  the  principal  forms 
they  resemble  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  beside  the  purpose 
of  this  work  to  trace  the  source  of  this  resemblance  ;  but  it  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  every  Roman  Catholic  priest  or  missionary  who  has 
visited  Buddhist  countries,  from  the  earliest  missions  to  China  to  the 
more  recent  journey  into  Tliibet  of  Messrs.  Hue  and  Gabet.  AH  the 
latter  can  suggest  by  way  of  explanation  is,  "  quele  diable  y  est  pour 
bcaucoup." 

The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  monasteries.  At  the  time 
when  they  were  excavated,  Buddhist  priests  were,  as  now,  sworn  to 
celibacy  and  poverty,  and  lived  apart  from  their  fellow-men  in  monas- 
taries  devoted  wholly  to  religious  observances.  They  shaved  their 
heads,  wore  a  peculiar  garb,  and  obtained,  like  the  mendicant  friars, 
their  subsistence  principally  by  alms,  whicli  they  collected  by  begging 
from  house  to  house.  Their  principal  duties  were  the  study  of  the  law 
and  precepts  of  Buddha,  and  the  continually  recurring  performance  of 
an  unmeaning  ceremoniiil,  in  which  the  laity  took  no  part.  We  learn 
from  tlie  arrangements  of  the  caves  that  in  some  instances  these  cere- 
monies were  perfonned  within  the  monasteries  themselves,  which  were 
all  in  later  times  provided  with  chapels,  containing  images  of  Buddha 
or  of  subordinate  saints,  before  wliich  the  prayers  were  repeated.  But 
in  earlier  times,  at  least,  the  cave  monasteries  were  always  in  the 
immediate  neighboui  hood  of  temples ;  from  wliich  we  may  infer  that 
either  the  monasteries  were  mere  residences,  and  the  services  were 
performed  in  the  temples ;  or  that  the  great  and  solemn  acts  of  worship 
took  place  in  the  temples,  while  the  ordinary  daily  devotions  were 
celebrated  within  the  walls  of  the  monasteries  themselves. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  monasteries  are  far  more  numerous 
tlian  the  temples.  From  700  to  800  examples  are  known  at  the  present 
day,  and  there  are  probably  many  more.  In  age  they  extend  from  the 
simple  unadomed  cells  excavated  in  the  granite  rocks  at  Behar  and 
Cut  tack,  dating  prolxibly  from  200  B.C.,  nearly  to  the  time  of  the  Maho- 
medan  conquest.  The  culminating  point,  however,  of  this  style  of  art, 
was  shortly  after  the  Christian  era  ;  the  greatest  number,  certainly  the 
best,  having  been  excavated  during  the  first  five  centuries  after  the 
birth  of  Christ. 

Bengal  Caves. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  oldest  caves  in  India  are  those  in  Behar. 
They  are  all,  however,  either  small  Chaityas  or  simple  cells  for  the 
residence  of  single  monks,  and,  except  in  the  instances  above  men- 
tioned, wholly  devoid  of  architectural  ornament,  either  externally  or 
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internally,  generally  eqiiaro,  and  with  a  sloping-jaiiibod  doorwny.  In 
one  instancxi.  however,  the  Gopi  Koobha,  the  cell  is  inagnilicd  into  a 
hall  46  ft.  5  in.  by  1ft  fl.  2  in.,  with  semicircnlar  ende  and  a  curvilinear 
roof,  tlio  whole  being  most  carefully  polished,  which,  considering  the 
hardness  of  the  granite  rock  in  which  it  is  cut.  makes  it  a  work  of  far 
more  liibour  than  many  of  those  in  the  \\'cst,  though  the  latter  are 
generally  larger,  and  moro  elaborately  ornamented.  Whether,  however, 
the  Gopi  Khooba  waa  a  residence,  or  a  hall  for  worship,  is  by  no  moans 
clear.  My  impression  is,  that  it  was  appropriated  to  the  latter  pui-{x>fie. 
The  caves  in  the  l!dyagiri,  near  Cuttack,  being  cut  in  a  far  moro 
tractable  material,  a  fine-grained  sandstone,  show  much  more  fancy  and 
architectural  magnificence  in  design,  and  consist  of  all  the  various 
classes  and  grades  of  such  residences,  from  the  simple  cell  of  the  soli- 
tary ascetic  to  the  rich  and  populous  monastery. 

One  of  the  most  i-emarkablo  of  the  first  class  is  tho  so  called  Tiger- 
oave,  being  in  &ct  a  hirgo  mass  of  rock,  carved  into  a  form  intended  to 
represent  tho  head  of  that  ani- 
mal, whose  OKtended  jaws  form 
the  verandah  leading  into  a 
small  aparlmcnt  excavated  in 
the  interior  of  the  skull  as 
shewn  in  the  woodcut. 

Generally  speaking,  these 
single  cells  have  a  porch  of  two 
pillare  to  protect  the  doorway, 
which  leads  into  a  small  room 
10  or  12  ft,  square,  constituting 
the  whole  cave,  lluildings  on 
precisely  tlie  same  plan  are  still 
very  common  in  India,  except 
that  now,  instead  of  being  the  abode  of  a  hermit,  the  cell  is  oeciipied  by 
an  image  of  some  gwl  or  other,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  low  dome,  or 
pyramidal  spire,  convciting  it  into  a  temple  of  some  pretensions.  The 
lower  part  of  tliese  hmiill  temples,  however,  is  vcrj'  similar  to  the  rock- 
cut  heniiitages  of  which  we  ai'o  speaking. 

The  next  extension  of  the  cave  system  was  to  form  an  oblong  cell 

with  a  verandah  of  the  same  length  in  front  of  it.  In  phin  like  the 

Gnnesa  cave  at  Cuttack  (woodcut  No.  am)  ;  all  tho 

larger  caves  at  that  place  being  cither  similar  in 

form  or  extensions  of  the  same  idea,    'ITie  Thakoor 

cave,  for  instance,  has  a  verandah  TiS  ft.  in  length, 

B»«.  g.ihmC».c.    Krernn  with  wings  extending  forward  ot  Hghtanglcs  to  the 

saieMULMiin.  ■       principal  facade.     This  cave,  being  two  storere  in 

height,    might  nccommodat«  from   forty  to   fifty 

monks,  whereas  the  Ganesa  cave,  supposing  it  to  have  been  divided 
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between  each  of  the  four  doors  it  possesses,  could  only  accommodate 
four  or  five. 

In  none  of  these  caves  is  there  seen  either  a  shrine  or  any  spot 
where  one  could  bo  placed;  the  probability,  therefore,  is,  that  they 
were  attached  to  some  sacred  edifice  which  has  disappeared,  and  that 
they  must  have  been  constructed  before  the  Christian  era,  as  no  trace 
of  a  sanctuary  is  found,  nor  any  imago  of  Buddha  or  of  saints.  The 
only  actual  worship  of  which  there  is  any  trace  is  that  of  the  bo-tree, 
represented  on  one  bas-rel  ief  in  a  cave  called  the  Jodeo  Gopa,  proving 
how  early  that  worship  was  introduce<l,  and  how  pre-eminent  it  was 
among  Buddhists  in  those  days. 

Western  Caves. 

Among  the  various  groups  of  caves  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  we 
find  counterparts  of  all  those  existing  in  Bengal  ;  but  the  western 
caves,  generally  speaking,  have  assumed  a  shape  which  makes  a 
marked  distinction  between  them  and  the  older  caves  of  Bengal.  This 
consists  in  separating  the  cells  from  the  hall  around  which  they  are 
placed — an  arrangement,  I  believe,  unknown  in  Eastern  India.  The 
oldest  cave-monastery  at  x\junta  (No.  12)  is  a  hall  36  ft.  7  in.  square. 
It  IS  adorned  with  seven  niches  on  every  side,  arched  in  a  horse-shoe 
shape  like  the  great  window  at  Karli.  Of  these  seven  niches,  the  first, 
third,  fifth,  and  seventh  are  blank.  The  remaining  three  are  occupied 
in  the  three  inner  sides  by  doors  leading  to  cells,  of  which  there  are 
thus  nine  ;  the  remaining  or  outer  side  is  occupied  by  the  entrance- 
door  and  two  windows. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  requires  the  stratum  of  rock  in 
which  the  cave  is  excavated  to  be 
singularly  perfect  to  admit  of  such  a 
sui-face  being  left  wholly  without  sup- 
port. The  next  step,  therefore,  seems 
to  have  been  to  introduce  four  pillars 
on  the  floor,  which  is  done  at  A  junta 
in  the  cave  No.  11,  next  in  age  and 
situation  to  the  one  last  described, 
which,  though  the  area  is  not  larger, 

has  this  necessary  adjunct  arranged  as  ^^^    caveNo.u.atAjunu.  FromaPUnby 
shown  in  the  annexed  plan.  'he  Author,  scale  50  n.  to  1  in. 

The  next  step  was  to  introduce 
twelve  pillars  to  support  the  roof,  there  being  no  intermediate  number 
which  would  divide  by  four,  and  admit  of  an  opening  in  the  centre  of 
every  side.  This  an-angement  is  shown  in  the  w(X)dcut  No.  1000,  repre- 
senting the  plan  of  the  cave  No.  2,  at  Ajunta.  Before  this  stage  of  cave 
architecture  had  been  reached,  the  worship  had  degenerated  consider- 
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ably  from  its  original  purity ;  and  these  caves  always  possess  a  sanc- 
tuary containing  an  image  of  Buddha.     There  are  frequently,  besides 

this,  as  in  the  instance  under  con- 
sideration, two  side  chapels,  like 
those  in  Catholic  churches,  contain- 
ing images  of  •  subordinate  saints, 
sometimes  male,  sometimes  female. 

The  next  and  most  extensive 
arrangement  of  these  square  monas- 
tery-caves 18  that  in  which  twenty 
piUars  are  placed  in  the  floor,  so  as 
to  support  the  roof,  six  on  each  side, 
counting  tlie  comer  pillars  twice. 
Inhere  are  several  of  these  large 
caves  at  Ajunta  and  elsewhere  ;  and 

' ''s^ir^ft  ""to  nn/'^'""  *'*'^*'^  oneatBjuigh,  on  the  Tapty,  repre- 
sented in  woodcut  No.  1001,  has,  be- 
sides the  ordinary  complement,  four  additional  pillars  in  the  centre; 
these  were  introduced  evidently  in  consequence  of  the  rock  not  being 
sufficiently  homogeneous  and  perfect  to  support  itself  without  this  addi- 
tional precaution. 

These — which  might  be  classed,  according  to  the  terms  used  in 
Gi-eek  architecture,  as  astyle,  when  having  no  pillars;  distyle,  when 
with  two  pillars  in  each   face;  tetmstyle,  with  four;  and  hexa^tyle 


1000.     Cave  No.  2 
Author 


1001.        Cave  at  Baugh. 


From  a  Plan,  by  Captain  Dangerfleld,  In  the  •  Transactions  of  the  Bombay 
Literary  Society.'    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 
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with  fiix— form  the  leading  and  most  characteristic  division  of  these 
excavations,  and  with  slight  modification  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
modem  series. 

The  forms,  however,  of  many  are  so  various  and  so  abnormal,  that 
it  would  require  a  far  more  extended  classification  to  enable  us  to 
describe    and    include 
them  all.    In  many  in- 
stances the  great  depth 
of  the  cave  which  this 
square  arrangement  re- 
quired was  felt  to  be  in 
convenient;  and  a  more 
oblong  form  was  adopt- 
ed,  as  in  the  Durbar 
cave  at  Salsette,  where, 
besides,  the  sanctuary 
is    projected    forward, 
and    assists,   with   the 
pillars,  to  support  the 
roof.     In  some   exam- 
ples this  is  caiTied  even  further,  and  the  sanctuary,  standing  boldly 
forward  to  the  centre  of  the  hall,  forms  in  reality  the  only  support. 
This,  however,  is  a  late  arrangement,  and  must  be  considered  more  as 
an  economical  than  an  architectural  improvement.     Indeed  the  dig- 
nity and  beauty  of  the  whole  composition  are  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  it. 


10U2.    Durbar  Cave,  Salsette.    From  a  Plan  by  the  Author. 

Scale  .^0  ft  to  1  in. 


Ornamentation  of  the  Caves. 

The  principal  mode  of  embellishment  adopted  in  these  caves  was 
painting,  if  not  exactly  in  fresco,  at  least  in  some  sort  of  distemper. 
In  many,  indeed  in  most  instances,  the  plaster  with  which  the  walls 
were  prepared  to  receive  the  coloured  decorations  has  peeled  off,  owing 
either  to  the  dampness  of  the  rock,  or  to  the  mischievous  violence  of 
idle  men.  In  some  of  iho  caves,  however,  at  Ajunta  and  elsewhere, 
the  paintings  still  remain  nearly  complete,  and  as  fresh  as  the  day 
they  were  painted.  A  competent  artist.  Captain  Gill,  of  the  Company's 
Service,  was  employed  some  years  ago  to  copy  these.'  If  tlie  series  had 
been  completed  it  would  have  not  only  fonned  a  most  valuable 
illustration  of  Buddhist  history  and  tradition,  and  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  India  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  but  would  have 


'  The  paintings  made  by  Mi«jor  Gill 
are  now  in  the  Indian  gallery  of  tlio  Crys- 
tal Palace.  A  volume,  containing  78 
photograpluc  illustrations  of  the  Koek-cui 
Temples,  by  Mnjor  GiU,  was  edited  by  tlie 

VOL.  11. 


Author  two  years  ago.  It  is  tolerably 
complete,  as  far  as  the  exteriors  axe  con- 
cerned, but  the  interiors  are  too  dark  for 
photography. 
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illustrated  to  a  very  considerable  extent  tlie  form  and  ordonnance  of  the 
very  buildings  they  adorn,  as  many  representations  of  architectural 
objects  are  interspersed  among  the  figured  subjects,  quite  sufficiently 
well  drawn  to  be  understood  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  style 
they  belong  to. 

In  some  of  the  older  caves  not  only  the  walls  and  roof,  but  even  the 
pillars,  are  wholly  covered  with  stucco,  and  ornamented  with  painting. 
This  painting  is  divided,  generall}'  speaking,  according  to  the  following 
rule.  On  the  walls  are  extensive  compositions  of  figures  and  land- 
scapes ;  on  the  pillars  are  single  detached  figures,  representing  either 
Buddha  or  Buddhist  saints ;  while  the  paintings  on  the  roof  are  almost 
invariably  architectural  fi  ets  and  scrolls,  often  of  extreme  beauty  and 
elegance,  rivalling  many  of  those  at  Pompeii  and  the  Baths  of  Titus. 
This  threefold  division  is  in  fact  the  only  one  admissible  in  good  taste, 
or  with  the  slightest  possible  modification  where  figures  and  conven- 
tional ornaments  are  to  be  combined. 

At  a  later  period  many  of  the  ornaments  which  had  been  painted 
on  the  earlier  pillars  came  to  bo  carved  on  them  in  relief,  as  happened 
in  Europe  in  the  transition  from  the  Norman  the  Gothic  style.  The 
pillars  were  naturally  the  first  to  undergo  this  transformation,  but  it  was 
extended  in  some  instances  to  the  walls,  and  even  the  roofs.  In  some 
cases  there  still  exist  traces  of  painting  on  these  engraved  ornaments, 
but  it  seems  that  in  the  last  ages  of  the  style  the  architects  were  satis- 
fied with  the  effect  produced  by  the  light  and  shade  of  bold  reliefs,  and 
abandoned  colour,  to  a  considerable  extent  at  least,  if  not  altogether. 

There  is  abundance  of  evidence  to  prove  that  stucco  and  paint  were 
used  at  an  early  age  for  the  adornment  of  the  external  faces  of  the 
caves ;  and  traces  of  this  still  exist  at  Karli  and  elsewhere.  In  such  a 
climate  they  must  soon  have  been  found  perishable  and  unsuited  to  the 
purpose,  and  therefore  abandoned.  One  of  the  most  frequent  subjects 
for  this  art  is  the  front  or  principal  feature  of  the  temple  itself. 

This,  perhaps,  will  be  best  understood  by  referring  to  the  Eoman 
or  Italian  style,  where  windows  are  constantly  ornamented  with  small 
temple  ends,  or  pediments,  and  blank  spaces  filled  up  either  with  blind 
windows  crowned  by  pediments,  or  with  similar  forms  used  as  niches. 
So  at  Karli  (woodcut  No.  991)  we  find  all  the  plain  faces  of  the  hall 
covered  with  niches  representing  the  great  fa^'ade  of  the  temple  itself; 
and  in  the  later  caves  at  Ajunta  these  niches  are  always  filled  with 
cross-legged  figures  of  Buddha  or  similar  representations. 

Where  architectural  forms  in  relief  are  used  for  the  roofs,  they  are 
mere  repetitions  in  stone  of  the  wooden  foims  universally  prevalent  in 
India  at  the  present  day,  and  as  common  apparently  then  as  now. 
The  mode  of  construction  is  to  lay  large  beams,  a  foot  or  more  square, 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  two  or  three  feet  apart,  crossed  by  smaller 
timbers,  about  three  inches  square,  at  such  distances,  say  one  foot,  as 
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will  allow  tiles  to  be  laid  upon  them ;  these  are  covered  with  a  bed 
of  concrete  and  plaster,  and  the  whole  forms  a  solid  and  impei'vious 
terrace -roof. 

Pillars. 

The  only  objects  requiring  further  notice  before  leaving  this  branch 
of  the  subject  are  the  pillars,  which  in  India  seem  never  to  have 
been  of  wood,  and  are  indeed  the  only  parts  of  the  architecture  which 
do  not  show  unmistakeable  evidence  of  their  timber  origin.  My  own 
impression  is  that  this  arose  in  India  from  the  white  ants  being  then, 
as  now,  the  certain  destroyers  of  any  wooden  object  which  touched  the 
earth,  and  from  the  consequent  necessity  of  placing  some  indestruc- 
tible barrier  between  them  and  those  parts  which  must  necessarily  be 
constructed  of  wood.*  It  is  not  a  little  curious,  however,  that  ex- 
actly the  siime  thing  occurs  in  Greece.  In  the  Doric  order  the  pillars 
are  masonic  in  every  part  and  every  detail,  wliile  in  the  superstruc- 
ture carpentry  forms  prevail  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  India.  --.    _.  .        -x  -•- 

In  the  earliest  caves,  as  was  no 
doubt  the  Ciise  in  the  earliest  build- 
ings, the  pillar  is  a  square  mass,  from 
four  to  six  diameters  in  height.  This 
is  brought  within  the  domain  of  archi- 
tecture by  cutting  off  the  angles,  so  as 
to  reduce  it  to  an  octagon.  In  the 
oldest  temple  at  Ajunta  this  is  done 
for  the  whole  height ;  but  a  more  com- 
mon practice  is  to  reduce  only  the  cen- 
tral part  to  an  octagonal  form,  leaving 
the  base  and  capital  square,  as  in  this 
example  from  the  Ganesa  cave  at 
Cuttack. 

This  system  is  carried  to  a  greater 
extent  by  again  cutting  ofif  the  angles 
of  the  octagon,  so  as  to  produce  a  shape 
of  16  sides;  and  these  are  sometimes 
fluted,  as  in  the  example  on  the  next 
page  from  one  of  the  monasteries  (No.  17)  at  Ajunta.  It  shows  also  the 
construction  of  the  roof  explained  above,  consisting  of  larger  and  smaller 
beams,  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  support  the  tiles  of 
the  flat  roof.     In  this  example  only  the  central  part  of  the  pillar  is 


1003. 


Pillar  in  Ganesa  Cave,  Cuttack. 
a  Sketch  by  the  Author. 


From 


^  To  an  European  architect  this  may  knowledge  its  validity.  At  all  events,  I 
seem  a  strange  and  insufficient  explaua*  can  suggest  no  better  of  a  fact  whose 
tion  of  the  fact ;  but  I  think  most  of '  universality,  whatever  the  cause  may  be, 
those  who  have  resided  in  India  will  ac-    admits  of  no  doubt 
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odumcd   with    painting,    tho   plainer   members  being    covered    with 

Btiuf",  biit  each  fluting  is  filled  with  a  scroll  intermixed  with  Sowers, 

IwinitifHlly  painted,  and  the  discs,  which  are  introduced  whore  the 

form  changce  from  a 

/.^^--z^^^Hi'  '  square  to  a  figure  of 

sixteen  sides,  are  also 

coloured. 

In  the  third  ei- 
amplc  (woodcut  Xo. 
1005),  the  pillar 
changes  rcgniarly 
from  four  to  eight 
and  sixteen  sides ; 
then,  OR  is  frequently 
the  caso,  a  circular 
member  is  intr<v 
ducod,and  it  returns 
through  the  octagon 
to  the  square  which 
supports  the  hmcfc- 
I't,  forming  a  whole 
which  may  be  ciin- 
sidered  as  tho  typical 
orderof  Indian  archi- 
tecture ;  the  divisidii 
into  four,  eight,  and 
sixteen  parts  [ler- 
vading  everv  mem- 
ber of  it,  and  the  or- 
naments, lx»th  sculp- 
tured and  coloured, 
being  continued  with 
incrcnsing  riehnew 
from  the  base,  or 
near  it,  to  the  ca- 
pital. 

These,  and  indeed 
most  Indian  pilUre. 
termiDato      upwards 
in  a  bracket  capital, 
more    or   less    deve- 
loped.     In    woodcut 
Ntv  It^K).  one  of  the  oldest  examples  in  India,  the  capital  is  merely  a 
WMxien  ornament  reiieati>d  in  etone.     In  the  next  example  (Xo.  1004) 
it  in  more  important,  and  in  the  last  (No.  1006)  fully  devel(^ied; 
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though  in  many  iiiBtances  it  is  both  wider  and  deeper,  and  more  im- 
portAnt  than  even  in  this  example. 

In  all  these  instances  it  will  be  observed  that  the  ornament  is 
not,  as  in  Grecian 
and  Boman  archi- 
tecture, confined  to 
the  base  and  capi- 
tal ;  but  when  orna- 
ment iti  attempted  in 
India,  it  is  nearly 
equally  distributed 
over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  pillar, 
from  the  ground  to 
the  horizontal  mem- 
ber it  is  destined 
to  support.  This  ia 
a  peculiarity  whicli 
gives  singular  rich- 
ness to  some  of  the 
buildings,  and  when 
executed  with  taste  is 
particularly  effective, 
for  internal  architec- 
ture at  least. 

Another  circum 
fitanee  which  gives 
cKinsidemblo  richness 
to  the  etjlo  is,  that 
the  pillars  in  a  build- 
ing are  never  exactly 
alike,  but  varied  in 
design  according  to 
their  position,  or,  aa 
often  happens,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  variety. 
Ju  some  of  the  older 
and  simpler  caves, 
where  there  is  little 
or  no  carving  on  the 
pillars,  the  variety  is 
in  the  painting,  and 

that  only ;  but  when  they  are  carved,  the  variations  are  much  more 
Btritcing. 

In  a  twenty-pillared  vihara,  such  as  woodcut  No.  1001,  the  two 
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pillare  on  eajch  side  of  the  entrance  are  generally  alike ;  so  are  those 
immediately  beyond  on  the  right  and  left ;  and  so  again  are  the  next 
pair.  The  range  on  the  right  and  left  generally  take  their  character 
from  the  last  two,  and  those  on  the  fourth  side  opposite  the  entrance 
again  increase  in  richness  towards  the  centre,  the  two  most  elaborately 
adorned  being  the  central  pair  opposite  the  altar.  When  done  sym- 
metrically in  this  manner,  the  effect  is  singularly  pleasing,  though  the 
practice  cannot  bo  defended  when  mere  caprice  seems  to  guide  the 
hand  of  the  designer.  It  then  requires  that  the  variation  should  be  so 
slight  as  not  to  be  too  apparent,  or  the  effect  is  far  from  pleasing. 
In  all  the  best  examples,  however,  these  defects  seem  to  have  been 
avoided  with  singular  taste  and  judgment. 

Raths  of  Mahavellipore. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Buddhist  architecture  in  India  there 
is  one  further  illustration  which  it  will  be  well  to  quote,  not  only  as 
throwing  light  on  what  has  been  sjiid,  but  also  as  preparing  the  way 
for  what  is  to  follow. 

On  the  Coromandel  coast,  some  way  south  of  Madras,  and  near  the 
village  of  Sadras,  is  a  spot  well  known  to  Indian  antiquaries  by  the 
name  of  Maha-Balipooram,  or,  more  properly,  Mahavellipore ;  familiar 
to  English  readers  from  the  use  Southey  makes  of  it  and  its  tradi- 
tions in  his  '  Curse  of  Kehama.'  Near  this  spot  runs  a  long  low  ridge 
of  granite  hilLg,  the  liighest  part  rising,  perhaps  100  ft.  from  the  level  of 
the  plain.  In  these  hills  some  half  dozen  caves  have  been  excavated, 
and  several  others  commenced,  some  as  excavations,  others  as  mono- 
liths.* Between  the  hills  and  the  sea-shore  seven  masses  of  granite 
protrude  from  the  sands,  which  have  been  carved  by  the  Hindus,  pro- 
bably about  1300  A.u.  The  three  principal  of  these  are  represented  in 
the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  lOOG).  It  is  evident  that  the  object  on  the 
right  imitates  a  Buddhist  monastery  of  five  storeys.  The  lower  storey 
is  wholly  occupied  by  a  great  square  hall ;  the  three  next  possess 
central  halls,  diminishing  in  size  according  to  their  position,  and  sur- 
rounded by  cells  on  tlie  outside ;  the  upper  one  is  crowned  by  a  dome, 
or  rather  a  dome-formed  termination.  Altogether  the  building  seems 
to  represent,  with  great  exactness,  all  that  we  know  and  read  of  the 
Buddhist  monasteries.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  accidental  coincidence.  The 
time  at  which  it  was  executed  was  very  little  removed  from  that  of 
Buddhism  in  this  part  of  India.  Its  being  cut  in  the  rock  is  obviously 
a  peculiarity  of  that  religion.     There  is  little  or  none  of  the  extrava- 


*  The  best  account  of  this  spot  and  its  i  India,'  by  the  Author.  They  are  also  de- 
inhabitants  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Babington  ,  scribed  by  Messrs.  Chambers  and  Golding- 
in  vol.  ii.  of  the  *  Trans.  R.  A.  S.'  See  also  I  ham,  '  Trans.  A.  8.  B.,*  and  mentioned  by 
'Ilhistrations  of  the  Rook-cut  Temples  of  Mrs,  Graham,  Bishop  Heber,  and  others. 
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gance  of  later  Hindu  stylea  in  the  sculptures.  We  must  remember, 
too,  that  neither  the  Jains  nor  the  Hindus  introduced  anything  like  a 
new  style  of  architecture.  They  adapted  the  Buddhist  stylo  to  their 
own  [iiirposes,  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  thia  is  a  very  close 
copy  of  a  five-Btereyed  Buddhist  monastery,  used  as  a  temple. 

What  confirms  thia  view  of  the  case  ifi,  that  the  next  building,  the 
centnil  one  in  front,  is  the  only  free-stfluding  monolithic  representation 
1  know  in  India  of  such  a  tcmiile  an  those  excavated  in  the  rock  at 
Ajuntu  and  elsewhere.  The  front  — turned  from  the  s]iectator  in  the 
view —  is  exactly  the  front  of  one  of  the  more  modern  Chait^a  ca^es  in 
the  Bombay  presidency  ;  and  we  see  liere  the  rounded  apsidal  end  with 
the  oinaments,  ivhjfh  may  in  all  inRt-aiiws  have  iclievLd  its  m  not  my 


The  side-aisle  is  here  seen  to  he  open  externally,  which  is  not  the  ease 
in  the  caves  hitherto  explored,  though  it  probably  was  so  in  buildings ; 
but  it  would  evidently  be  impossible  to  represent  this  feature  in  the 
rock.  There  is  also  an  additional  storey  in  this  ca.so,  besides  the  ranges 
of  cells  over  each  of  the  aisles,  which  we  haic  no  reason  to  suppose 
existed  in  the  older  examples.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  more  modern 
structurcH  of  this  class,  we  find  considerable  confusion  between  the 
forma  of  the  temple  and  those  of  the  monastery.  Tins  is  no  more  than 
might  be  expected  when  we  consider  that  the  original  purposes  to 
which  those  forms  were  adapted  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  in  those 
late  copies  what  were  originally  essential  constructive  necessities  have 
become  mere  <irnameiital  appendages,     'I'he  tliii-d  building,  behind  llutt 
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last  described,  evidently  belongs  to  the  same  system ;  nothing  like  it 
exists  structurally,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  south  of  India,  though  in 
the  north  there  is  a  class  of  oblong  temples  with  pointed  roofe,  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  same  original,  and  all  the  gatewa3*s  in  the 
south  have  a  similar  termination.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is 
a  copy  of  a  variety  of  the  Buddhist  temple  or  Chaitya,  of  which  we 
have  no  exact  representation  in  the  caves— probably  of  a  built  Budd- 
hist temple,  for  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  those  which  stood  alone 
and  were  capable  of  receiving  light  from  all  sides  would  have  the  apse, 
which  all  the  rock-cut  examples  have. 

Although  these  Baths,  as  they  are  called  locally,  are  comparatively 
modern,  and  belong  to  a  different  faith,  they  certainly  constitute  the 
best  representations  now  known  of  the  fonns  of  the  Buddhist  buildings 
described  in  Chapter  II.,  and  make  their  external  forms  more  intelli- 
gible than  they  could  otherwise  be  made  from  the  mere  internal  copies 
of  them  which  alone  we  possess  in  the  rock- cut  examples.  There  are 
no  essential  differences  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  sacred  caves  of  the  Buddhists  were  designed  for  a 
well-understood  purpose — the  Chaityas  as  temples,  the  Viharas  as  re- 
sidences— which  was  the  invariable  rule  in  Buddhist  times.  When 
their  successors,  the  Hindus,  began  to  follow  their  example,  they 
copied  blindly  and  immeaningly.  When  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
architecture  of  the  south  of  India,  it  will  be  seen  how  completely  this 
view  of  the  matter  explains  many  points  in  the  architecture  which 
without  this  would  be  perfectly  unintelligible.  The  Raths  are,  in  fact, 
transition  specimens,  and  as  such  link  the  two  styles  together,  the  one 
serving  to  explain  the  peculiarities  of  the  other. 
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It  will  have  been  observc^l  that  none  of  the  remains  of  Buddhist 
architecture  descrilx^d  in  the  previous  chapters  are  found  in  the  great 
capital  cities  of  the  Empire.  They  are  detached  monuments,  spared 
by  accident  in  some  distant  corner  of  the  land,  or  rock-cut  examples 
found  in  remote  and  secluded  valleys.  Buddhisi  Palibothra  has  entirely 
perished —so  has  Ayodia  and  Vaisiili ;  and  it  is  with  difficulty  we 
can  identify  Kapilawastu,  Kusinara,  and  6ther  famous  cities,  whose 
magnificent  monasteries  and  sthupas  are  described  by  the  Chinese 
travellers  in  the  5th  or  7th  century  of  our  era.  In  a  great  measure, 
this  may  be  owing  to  their  having  been  built  of  brick  and  wood ;  and, 
in  that  climate,  vegetation  is  singularly  destructive  of  the  first,  and 
insects  and  decay  of  the  second.  But  much  is  also  due  to  the  country 
having  been  densely  peopled  ever  sinco  the  expulsion  of  the  Buddhists. 
It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  people  inhabiting  the  plain  of 
Bengal  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Buddhists,  were  either  followers  of 
the  Brahminical  or  ^lahomedan  religions — both  inimical  to  them,  or, 
at  least,  having  no  respect  for  their  remains. 

In  Ceylon  the  case  is  different.  The  great  capitals  were  early 
deserted,  and  the  people  are  now  Buddhists,  as  they  have  been  for  the 
last  2000  years,  and  there,  consequently,  are  found  cities  still  adorned 
with  monuments,  which,  though  in  ruins,  convey  a  sufficient  impres- 
sion of  what  those  of  India  must  have  been  in  the  days  of  her  glory. 

Anuradhapoora  seems  to  have  become  the  capital  of  Ceylon  about 
400  yeai-s  before  Chiist,  or  about  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  death 
of  Buddha,  and  the  fabled  introduction  of  his  religion  into  the  island. 
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It  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  lapse  of  another  150  years  that  it 
became  a  sacred  city,  and  one  of  the  principal  capitals  of  Buddhism  in 
the  East,  which  it  continued  to  be  till  about  the  year  760,  when, 
owing  to  the  repeated  and  destructive  invasions  of  the  ^Malabars,  the 
capital  was  removed  to  Pollonarua.  That  city  flourislied  for  two  cen- 
turies ;  and  after  that,  during  a  long  period  of  disastrous  decay,  the 
seat  of  government  was  moved  hither  and  thither,  till  the  country  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  and  finally  succumbed  to 
our  power. 

The  city  of  Anuradhapoora  is  now  totally  deserted  in  the  midst 
of  an  uninhabited  jungle.  Its  juiblic  buildings  must  have  suffered 
severely  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  perished,  exposed  for 
centuries  to  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies.  Besides  this,  the  rank 
vegetation  of  (.'eylon  has  been  at  work  for  1000  years,  stripping  off  all 
traces  of  plaster  ornaments,  and  splitting  the  masonry  in  many  places. 

The  very  desolation,  however,  of  its  situation  has  preserved  these 
ancient  monuments  from  other  and  greater  dangers.  No  bigoted  Mos- 
lem has  pulled  them  down  to  build  mosques  and  monuments  of  his 
own  faith ;  no  indolent  Hindu  has  allowed  their  materials  to  be  used 
for  private  purposes  or  appropriated  as  private  plunder  ;  and  no  English 
magistrate  has  yet  rendered  them  available  for  mending  station-roads 
and  bridges.  A\'e  may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  these  ruins  desei've  the 
greatest  attention  from  the  student  of  Buddhist  architecture,  and  that 
a  vast  fund  of  information  may  be  drawn  from  them  when  sufficiently 
explored  and  describedt 

The  peculiar  fortune  of  Anuradhapoora  is  that  it  continued  the 
capital  of  Ceylon  for  ten  ce*nturies  ;  and,  alone  of  all  Buddhist  cities,  it 
retains  something  like  a  complete  series  of  the  remains  of  its  greatness 
during  that  period.  We  possess,  moreover,  in  the  Mahawanso  and  other 
Ceylonese  scriptures,  a  tolerably  authentic  account  of  the  building  of  all 
these  monuments,  and  of  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  dedicated. 
Among  the  vestiges  of  its  former  grandeur  stiU  to  be  found,  are  the 
ruins  of  seven  dome-shaped  topes  or  dafjohaSy  of  one  monastery,  of  a 
building  erected  to  contain  the  sacred  Bo-tree,  and  several  other  ruins 
and  antiquities.  Among  these  is  the  great  mound,  called  the  tomb  of 
the  usurper  Elaala,  but  more  probably  it  is  a  tope  erected  by  the  king 
Dootoogamoni  to  commemorate  the  victory  over  that  intruder  which 
he  gained  on  this  spot  about  the  year  161  B.C.  As  it  is  now  a  mere 
mound,  without  any  distinguishable  outline,  it  will  not  be  again 
alluded  to. 

Two  of  the  topes  are  of  the  largest  size  known  :  one,  the  Abaj^agiri, 
were  erected  88  B.C. ;  its  dome  is  exactly  hemispherical,  and  described 
with  a  radius  of  180  ft.,  being  thus  more  than  1100  ft.  in  circum- 
ference, and  with  the  base  and  spire  making  up  a  total  elevation  of 
244  ft,  which  is  only  16  ft.  less  than  the  traditional  height  of  120 
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cubits  assigned  to  it  in  the  Mahawanso.*  It  was  erected  by  a  king 
Walagambahu,  to  commemorate  his  reconquest  of  his  kingdom  from 
a  foreign  usurper  who  had  deposed  him  and  occupied  his  throne  for 
about  sixteen  years. 

The  second  tope  is  the  Jetawana,  erected  by  a  king  Mahasen, 
A.D.  275.  In  form  and  dimensions  it  is  almost  identical  with  the  last 
described,  though  somewhat  more  perfect  in  outline,  and  a  few  feet 
higher,  owing  probably  to  its  being  more  modem  than  its  rival. 
These  two  were  commemoi*ative  monuments,  and  not  relic-shrines. 

Next  to  these,  but  far  more  important  from  its  sacredness,  is  the 
Ruanwelle  tope,  erected  by  king  Dootoogamoni,  between  the  years 
161  and  137  B.C.,  over  a  ver}'  imposing  collection  of  relics,  of  which  a 
full  account  is  given  in  the  31st  chapter  of  the  Mahawanso.  Its 
dimensions  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  two  last  described,  but  it 
has  been  so  much  defaced,  partly  by  violence,  and  partly,  it  seems, 
from  a  failure  of  the  foundations,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  either 
its  original  shape  or  size.  The  same  king  erected  another  smaller 
tope,  260  ft.  in  diameter.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Mirisiwellya.  Like 
the  last  described  it  is  very  much  ruined,  and  not  particularly  inte- 
resting either  from  its  form  or  history. 

Besides  these  four  large  buildings  there  are  two  considerably 
smaller  ones,  known  as  the  Thuparamya  and  Lankaramaya,  very 
similar  to  one  another  in  size  and  arrangement.  The  first  named  is 
represented  in  woodcut  No.  1007.  The  tope  itself,  though  small  and 
somewhat  ruined,  is  of  a  singularly  elegant  bell-shaped  outline.  Its 
diameter  and  height  are  nearly  the  same,  between  50  and  60  ft. ;  and 
it  stands  on  a  platform  raised  about  9  ft.  from  the  ground,  on  which 
are  arranged  three  rows  of  pillars,  which  form  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant architectural  ornament  of  the  building.  The  inner  circle  stands 
about  2  ft.  from  the  mound,  and  the  other  two  about  10  ft.  from  each 
other.  The  pillars  themselves  are  monoliths  26  ft.  in  height,  of  which 
the  lower  part,  to  the  height  of  9  ft.,  is  left  square,  each  side  being 
about  1  ft.  The  next  division,  14  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  has  the  angles 
cut  off,  as  is  usual  in  this  style,  so  as  to  form  an  octagon ;  the  two 
parts  being  of  one  piece  of  granite.  These  sustain  a  capital  of  the 
same  material,  2  ft.  6  in.  in  height. 

Accounts  differ  as  to  the  number  of  the  pillars,  as  Mr.  Knighton 
says  there  were  originally  108;*  whereas  Capt.  Chapman  counted  149, 
and  states  the  original  number  to  have  been  184.^ 

This  relic-shrine  was  erected  by  the  celebrated  king  Devenampia- 
tissa,  about  250  years  b.c,  to  contain  the  right  jawbone  of  Buddha, 
which — say   the    Buddhist    chroniclers — descending   from   the    skies, 


»  The  cubit  of  Ceylon  is  nearly  2  ft  3  in.  ^  j.  a.  S.  B.  for  March.  1847,  p.  218. 

»  *  Tranflactions '  R.  A.  S.,  vol.  iii.  p.  474,  and  J.  R.  A.  S. 
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placed  itself  on  the  orowii  of  the  monarch.  As  contemporary  with 
Afioka  it  belongs  to  the  moet  interesting  period  of  Buddhist  history, 
and  is  older,  or,  at  least,  as  old,  as  anything  now  existing  on  the  con- 
tinent of  India  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  it  now  exists,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  originally  designed, 
having  escaped  alteration,  and,  what  is  more  unusual  in  a  Buddhist 
relic-shrino,  having  escaped  augmentation.  When  the  celebrated 
Tooth  relic  was  brought  hither  from  India  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  it  was  deposited  in  a  small  building  erected  for  the 
purpose  on  one  of  tiie  angles  of  the  platform,  instead  of  being  placed, 
as  seems  generally  to  have  been  the  case,  in  a  shrine  on  its  summit, 
and  eventually  made  the  centre  of  a  new  and  more  extended  erection. 
Perhaps  it  was  an  unwillingness  to  disturb  the  sacred  circle  of  pillars 


.ph  by  ih 


that  prevented  this  being  done,  or  it  may  have  been  that  the  'J'ooth 
relic,  for  some  reason  we  do  not  now  understand,  was  destined  never 
to  be  permanently  hid  from  the  sight  of  its  adorers.  It  is  certain  that 
it  has  been  accessible  during  the  last  two  Ihonsand  years,  and  is  the 
only  relic  of  its  class  that  seems  to  have  been  similarly  preserved  and 
exhibited. 

The  Lankaramaya  is  cstremely  similar  to  the- last — though  con- 
siderably more  modern,  having  been  erected  a.h,  221— and  looks  of 
even  more  recent  dat«  than  it  really  is,  in  consequence  of  a  thorough 
repair  within  the  last  few  years,  which  has  nearly  obliterated  its 
more  ancient  features. 

There  is  still  another — the  Saila  tope — within  the  limit  of  the  city, 
but  so  ruined  that  itn  architectural  features  are  undistinguishable, 
though  tradition  would  lead  us  to  suppose  it  was  the  oldest  in  the 
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place,  belonging  to  a  period  even  anterior  to  Sakya  Mimi.  The  spot 
at  all  events  is  said  to  have  been  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  Kasyapa, 
the  preceding  Buddha. 

Besides  these,  there  are  on  the  hill  of  Mehentele,  a  few  miles  to 
the  north-east  of  the  city,  two  important  relic-shrines :  one  of  the  first 
class,  erected  on  its  summit  to  cover  a  hair  that  grew  on  the  forehead 
of  Buddha  over  his  left  eyebrow.  The  other,  on  a  shoulder  of  the  hill 
immediately  below  this,  is  of  the  same  class  as  the  Thuparamya;  a 
small  central  building  surrounded  by  concentric  rows  of  granite  pillars, 
which,  as  appears  to  have  been  usual  when  this  mode  of  decoration  was 
employed,  rose  to  half  the  height  of  the  centi*al  mound. 

There  are,  in  addition  to  these,  a  great  number  of  topes  of  various 
sorts  scattered  over  the  plain,  but  whether  any  of  them  are  particularly 
interesting,  either  from  their  architecture  or  their  history,  has  not  been 
ascertained,  nor  will  be  till  the  place  is  far  more  carefully  surveyed 
than  it  has  yet  been. 

There  is  another  i-uin  at  Anuradhapoora,  which,  if  a  little  more 
perfect,  would  be  even  more  interesting  than  these  topes.  It  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Maha  Lowa  Paya,  or  Great  Brazen  Monastery. 
We  have  a  full  account  in  the  Mahawanso  of  its  erection  by  the  pious 
king  Dootoogamoni  (b.c.  101),  according  to  a  plan  procured  from 
heaven  for  the  purpose — as  well  as  a  history  of  its  subsequent  destruc- 
tion and  rebuildings. 

When  first  erected  it  is  said  to  have  been  100  cubits  or  225  ft. 
square,  and  as  high  as  it  was  broad  ;  the  height  was  divided  into  nine 
storeys,  each  containing  100  cells  for  priests,  besides  halls  and  other 
indispensable  apartments.  Nearly  200  years  after  its  erection  (a.d. 
30)  it  required  considerable  repairs,  but  the  first  great  disaster  occurred 
in  the  reign  of  the  apostate  Mahasena,  a.d.  28G,  who  is  said  to  have 
destroyed  it  utterly.  It  was  re-erected  by  his  son,  but  with  only  five 
storeys  instead  of  nine;  and  it  never  after  this  regained  its  pristine 
magnificence,  but  gradually  fell  into  decay  even  before  the  seat  of 
government  was  removed  to  Pollonarua.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
completely  deserted,  and  all  that  now  remains  are  the  1600  pillars 
which  once  supported  it.  These  generally  consist  of  unhewn  blocks  of 
granite  about  12  ft.  high  ;  some  of  the  central  ones  are  sculptured,  and 
many  have  been  split  into  two,  apparently  at  the  tiine  of  the  great 
rebuilding  after  its  destruction  by  Mahasena;  as  it  is,  they  stand 
about  6  ft.  apart  from  centre  to  centre  in  a  compact  phalanx,  forty  on 
each  face,  and  covering  a  space  of  250  or  260  ft.  each  way.  Upon  the 
pillars  must  have  been  placed  a  strong  wooden  framing,  as  in  the 
modem  Burmese  monasteries,  to  be  explained  in  the  next  chapter ;  upon 
which  the  remaining  eight  storeys  rose,  one  above  the  other,  each  dimi- 
nishing as  it  ascended,  so  that  the  building  assumed  the  outline  of  a 
pyramid.     This,  it  is  true,  is  not  distinctly  asserted  in  the  Maha wanso, 
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nor  do  the  remains  suffice  to  prove  it.  But  we  have  strong  evidence 
in  its  favour  in  the  arrangement  of  later  buildings,  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  were  erected  from  this  or  similar  models.  The 
pyramidal  shape  is  that  adopted  to  this  day  in  all  Buddhist  countries. 
If  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  the  many-storeyed  Hindu  temples  in 
the  south  of  India  are  literal  copies  of  such  buildings.  They  all  assume 
the  pyramidal  fonn,  and  are  furnished  with  small  cells  on  every  storey, 
precisely  as  we  may  suppose  this  to  have  been.* 

We  learn  from  the  Mahawanso  that  the  name  of  Brazen  was  applied 
to  it  in  consequence  of  its  roof  of  brass  ;  and,  gilt  and  ornamented  as  it 
no  doubt  was,  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  splendid  buildings  of 
the  East.  It  was  as  high  as  the  topes,  and,  though  not  covering  quite 
so  much  ground,  was  equal,  in  cubical  contents,  to  the  largest  of  our 
English  cathedrals,  and  the  body  of  the  building  was  higher  than  any 
of  them,  omitting  of  course  the  spires,  which  are  mere  ornaments. 

Its  form  and  arrangement  will  be  more  clear  when  we  have 
described,  further  on,  the  characteristics  of  the  early  Hindu  style, 
which  seems,  almost  without  doubt,  to  have  been  copied  from  this. 

To  us  these  are  the  most  interesting  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city,  but  to  a  Buddhist  the  greatest  and  most  sacred  of  the  vestiges  of 
the  past  is  the  celebrated  Bo  tree.  This  is  now  reverenced  and  wor- 
shipped even  amidst  the  desolation  in  which  it  stands,  and  has  been 
worshipped  on  this  spot  for  more  than  2000  years ;  and  thus,  if  not  the 
oldest,  is  certainly  among  the  most  ancient  of  the  idols  that  still  com- 
mand the  adoration  of  mankind. 

^^hen  Asoka  sent  his  brother  Mahindo,  and  his  sister  Sangamitta, 
to  introduce  Buddhism  into  Ceylon,  one  of  the  most  precious  things 
which  they  brought  was  a  branch  of  the  celebrated  tree  which  still 
grows  at  Gya*  (woodcut  No.  982).  The  branch,  so  says  the  legend, 
spontaneously  severed  itself  from  the  parent  stem,  and  planted  itself 
in  a  golden  vase  prepared  for  its  reception.  According  to  the  pro- 
phecy, it  was  to  be  '*  always  green,  never  growing,  nor  decaying,"  and 
certainly  present  appearances  would  go  far  to  confirm  such  an  asseiiion, 
for,  notwithstanding  its  age,  it  is  small,  and,  though  healthy,  does  not 
seem  to  increase.  Its  being  evergreen  is  only  a  characteristic  of  its 
species,  the  Ficm  religiosa ;  our  acquaintance  with  it,  however,  must 


*  Fa  Hian,  in  describing  the  great  rock-  i  one  he  describes  in  such  detail,  and  it 
cut  monasteiy  of  the  Deccan  an  it  existed    points  to  a  constructiou  similar  to  what  I 
in  his  time — about  a.d.  400— says  it  had  i  have  suggested  in    the   text— See  *  Fo 
five  storeys ;  the  lower  with  500  cells,  the  :  Koue  Ki,'  p.  814,  et  seq. 
next  with  400,  then  300,  then  200,  and  the  |      -  Singularly  enough,  the  natives  of  Be- 


opper  with  100  cells.  There  is  a  good 
deal  that  is  fabulous  mixed  with  what 
he  says  about  this  edifice,  which,  besides, 
he  never  saw  himself;  but  it  is  the  only 


har  ascribe  the  planting  of  their  Bo-tree 
to  Dootoogamoni,  the  pious  king  of  Cey- 
lon.— See  Buchanan  Hamilton's  *  Statis- 
tics of  Behar,*  p.  76. 
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extend  over  a  longer  series  of  years  than  it  yet  does,  before  we  can 
speak  with  certainty  as  to  its  stationary  qualities. 

It  grows  from  the  top  of  a  small  pyramid,  which  rises  in  three 
terraces,  each  about  1 2  ft.  in  height,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  square 
enclosure  close  by  the  Maha  Lowa  Paya.  But  though  the  place  is 
large,  sacred,  and  adorned  with  gates  of  some  pretension,  none  of  the 
architectural  features  which  at  present  surround  it  are  such  as  to 
require  notice. 

POLLONARUA. 

Although  very  much  more  modern  in  date,  and  consequently  less 
pure  in  style,  the  ruins  at  PoUonarua  are  scarcely  less  interesting  than 
those  of  the  northern  capital  to  which  it  succeeded.  They  form  a  link 
between  the  ancient  and  modem  styles  at  a  time  when  the  Buddhists 
had  ceased  to  exist,  or  at  least  to  build,  on  the  continent  of  India,  and, 
when  projierly  illustrated,  will  enable  us  to  speak  with  confidence  of 
what  we  find  Ixjyond  the  Ganges.  All  we  know  at  present  of  these 
ruins  is  due  to  the  publications  of  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,*  which,  though 
most  valuable  contributions,  are  far  from  exhausting  the  subject.  Ac- 
cording to  this  authority,  the  pnncipal  i*uins  extend  in  a  line  nearly 
north  and  south  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  palace  to  the  Gal 
Vihara,  and  comprise  two  dagobas,  besides  a  number  of  smaller  edifices. 
The  greater  part  seem  to  have  been  erected  during  the  reign  of  Prak- 
rama  Bahu,  1153-86,  though,  as  the  city  became  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  8th  century,  it  is  probable  that  an  intelligent  search 
would  reveal  some  of  earlier  date ;  while,  as  it  was  not  deserted  till 
1235,  it  is  piobable  that  some  may  also  be  more  modem. 

Among  the  oldest  1  would  be  inclined  to  place  the  Gal  Vihara — so 
called  —  though  it  is  only  a  rock-cut  temple  or  chaitya,  not  a 
monaster}',  being  merely  a  cell  cut  in  the  rock,  with  two  pillars  in 
fiont,  and  containing  a  seated  figure  of  Buddha.  Another  larger  and 
more  ornate  excavation  is  situated  on  its  right,  and  a  standing  figure 
on  its  left,  beyond  which  is  a  reclining  figure  of  Buddha  in  the  agt  of 
attaining  Kirwana.  This  last  is  45  ft.  in  length,  and  the  whole  very 
much  resembles  the  sculptures  of  the  Chaitya  cave,  No.  26,  at  Ajunta, 
from  which  it  is  probably  not  very  distant  in  date. 

In  front  of  this  stands  the  principal  religious  group  of  the  city, 
consisting  first  of  the  Jayta  Wana  Rama  Temple,  170  ft.  long  by  70 
wide,  containing  an  erect  statue  of  Buddha  58  ft.  in  height  (woodcut 
No.  1008).  On  one  side  of  it  is  the  Kiri  dagoba — on  the  right  of  the 
woodcut — with  two  smaller  topes,  standing  on  raised  platforms,  the 
whole  space  measuring  577  ft.  by  500,  and  was  apparently  at  one  time 


»  *  Christianity  in  Ceylon,*  Murray,  1850;  *  An  Account  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon/ 
2  vols.,  Longmans,  1859. 
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entirely  filled  with  objecta  of  religions  adoration.  The  whole  certMoty 
belouga  to  ihe  age  of  Pralcrama,  and  is  built  of  brick,  and  plastered, 
which  gives  it  an  appearance  of  inferiority  btyimd  what  is  due  to  the 
inferior  fltylc  of  that  age. 


Xext  in  impoitanco  to  this  is  the  B.inkot  Dagoba,  18.)  ft,  in 
diameter.  This,  though  only  half  that  of  some  .if  those  of  the  older 
capifal,  in  still  larger  than  any  known  to  exifit  on  (hf  (-..ntineiit  of  India. 
lU  KiKc  i«  surrimndcd,  like  thoM:  in  liiiniiah,  by  a  innnhcv  of  small 


Rk.  lit.  Oil.  IV. 


CKYI.Oy. 


hv.i 


iihrineH,  which  at  this  age  supplied  the  place  of  the  pillars  or  milint:; 
which  foiTned  ho  iniportrtiit  a  part  of  the  structiiro  of  the  older 
oxamploH. 

At  soiuo  dintaace  from  thix,  and  near  tho  pala(.-o,  stands  the  Sat 
Mehal  Prasada  (woodcut  No.  1009),  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
huildiuga  of  tho  place,  au  it  ia  one  of  the  inoet  perfect  representations 
existing  of  tlie  seTen-storeyod  temples  of  Assyria  already  described, 
vol.  i.  page  lyfi,  et  seq.  That  this  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Birs 
Nimroud  can  hardly  be  doubted.  It  may  also  afford  a  hint  as  to  the 
appearance  of  tho  seven-storeyed  monastei'ios  so  often  mentioned.  But 
it  never  was  a  residence,  nor  does  it  simulate  one.  like  the  Iniilding 
represented  in  woodcut  No.  lOO'i. 


'='*^:»t'«i«^^ 


In  front  of  it  lies  a  splendid  dolmen.  2r.  ft.  lon^',  4  bi'oa.l.  and  2  ft. 
thick.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  doltncn  rests  on  the 
ground  or  in  supported  on  three  or  nmre  upright  stones— most  pro- 
bnbly  the  latter.  Like  most  of  the  Indian  examples,  it  appesirs  to  l>e  a 
wjuared  and  carved  repetition  of  what  in  Europe  we  find  only  rough 
and  unhewn.  The  can-ing  in  its  Iwrder  rejiresi-'nts  tho  liansa  or  nacrol 
geese— always  a  fiivourife  subject  of  the  Hiuldhist  sculpturi's.' 

Close  to  the  Sat  Slehal  is  a  cji-cular  euelo^ur^■.  apinuuchetl  by  four 
flights  of  steps,  each  with  its  two  menhirs  or  pillars.  Itn  centi-e  is 
without  any  object  of  worship,  and  hypa'thral,  and  seems  always  to 
have  been  sit.  What  renders  it  0Bi>ecially  interoslitig  is,  that  it  accen- 
tuates a  belief  we  derive  from  many  otlier  indirect  pieces  of  evidence 

'  They  oreur  BRniii  in  tlie  rarlii-at  known  Bculptiir 
WIS  tlie  cackling  i.f  thive  facred  gpcne  which  Bav«l 
■Drprised  b;  the  Gauls. 
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that  the  caclosnre '  in  Buddhist  buildings  was  frequently  mure  itiiportaat 
than  the  thing  onciospd.  Thus  the  rail  at  Sanchi  (wnodciit  No,  97G), 
the  pillars  at  Amravati  {woodcut  No.  081),  the  rail  at  Boodh  Gya,  the 
Pinal's  of  the  Thuparamya  (woodcut  No.  1007),  and  many  other  in- 
Btauces,  where  the  central  objiict  might  havt'  been  omitted.  The 
enclosed  s[>aee,  whether  sqnjire  or  circular,  was  a  sacred  (.pot,  to  be 
marked  out  in  h  dignified  manooj-.' 


Kxcept  the  Cial  Vihara  al  I'oilouarua,  the  rotk-eut  temples  in  Ceylon 
are  generally  iinly  natural  eaA'cruH  slightly  improved  by  art,  and  uau- 
aliy  without  any  aivhiteetural  features  to  render  tlieni  valwable  in 
iltustratiiig  the  histoi-y  of  that  art.  ^Vllat  areliiteetiii-e  they  do  possess 
is  developed  un  applied  fa^-adea  of  masoniy,  never  of  the  same  age  as 
the  awQM  theuirehew,  and  generally  more  remarkable  fur  grotesqueness 
than  beauty.  Hesidea,  the  tbnu  of  these  caves  being  aeeidental,  they 
want  that  iiilei-CHt  wliieh  attaches  so  str.mgly  to  those  of  Imlia.  aa 
ilhistiatiiig  Ihe  religious  firms  and  ceremonies  of  the  early  Ituddhists. 
Indei'd,  their  only  jxjint  of  interi'st  seems  to  consist  in  their  being  still 
used  for  the  celebration  of  the  same  rites  to  which  they  wore  originally 
dedicatcd  2001)  vears  ago. 


'  1  belit'Te  tlint  Uaa,  tliu  Welali  tor  b,  tiblc  lliut   tticse  nre   tlic  rnundatiuae  uf 

charch,  orii;iiinlly  lui-nat  an  cncJ.hoJ  timiv,  Iioiisi's.  niid  murk  tbe  line  of  sirtets :  bnl, 

*  Between  tliese  two  Inat  nonicd  build-  in  Sir  J.  E.  Teaneiil'B  plaas,  tliey  look 

ings  uad   the   On)  Viliuro  nre  fn-qnent  so  like  tliu  panillellitbB  of  (bia  c 
.paralkl  rows   of  Ht«ne  pillur 


ira.    In  soiiu'    and  Brittany,  tbat  it  would  be  extremelj 
a  pos-    iiileresting  to  know  wliat  they  tenllf  are. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


B  IT  H  M  A  H. 


OOXTENTS. 


Forms  of  Burmese  buildings  —  Diigobas  at  Khomafloo  —  Pegue  —  Rangoon,  &c. 

Monasteries. 


CHKONOLOGY. 

Kabamam,  son  of  Asoka,  begins  to  rn'gn  ;  Tanya  becomes  the  cajutal A.n.  1300 

lit  Prome  about ij,c.  '243     Tagun  destroyed 135tf 

Samundri  Prome  era  eRtablishcd      .     .     .  a.i>.     7G  Panya  and  Chitkaing  destroyed,  and  A  va 

Saroudda  Ra^Sk  btgins  to  reign  at  Pagan   .  1U7         l^ecumes  th<>  capital 1364 

Buddagosa  visits  Ceylon :i'*6     Alompra  in  ilonchalx) 1752 


The  klDgdom  of  Burmah,  lying  to  tlie  eastward  of  Bengal,  is  one  of 
those  countries  which,  like  Ceylon,  received  it^  religion  direct  from 
India,  and  has  retained  it  to  the  present  hour,  although  it  has  long 
ceased  to  exist  in  its  native  country. 

As  in  all  Buddhist  countries,  its  authentic  annals  commence  with 
the  sovereigns  of  Central  India,  who  were  the  contemporaries  of  Sakya 
Muni,  the  founder  of  the  faith.  There  is  no  record  even  of  names  of 
native  kings  till  we  come  to  the  all-powerful  and  all  pervading  name 
of  Asoka.  lie  sent  his  son  or  grandson  to  the  country  to  introduce 
the  new  faith,  and  to  establish  a  regular  sovereignty  on  the  biinks  of 
the  Irrawaddy,  which  seems,  at  that  time,  to  have  been  very  thinly 
peopled  by  nomade  and  half- <nvi Used  tribes. 

The  new  king  fixed  his  residence  at  Prome  about  the  year  243  B.C., 
and  that  city  continued  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  for  some  three 
centuries  and  a  half.  About  a.d.  107  the  scat  of  government  was 
removed  flirther  up  the  river  to  Pagan,  which  continued  to  1x3  the 
capital  for  twelve  centuries,  when,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  some 
prophecy  or  evil  omens,  it  was  removed  still  farther  up  the  river  towards 
its  south-eastern  bend,  where  three  distinct  cities,  Chatkaing,  Ava,  and 
Amerapoora,  situated  near  to  one  another,  have  enjoyed  with  frequent 
changes  the  distinction  of  being  the  roj'al  residence. 

At  Prome  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  buildings  of  considerable 
antiquity  or  otherwise  remarkable. 

The  remains  of  Pagan  cover  a  space  extending  ten  or  twelve  miles 
along  the  river  and  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  miles  inward.     Our 

2  L  2 
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armiee,  during  the  war  in  182i>,  paseed  and  repassed  through  the  place, 
and  it  in  noticed  in  several  published  narratives  of  journeys  in  the 

country.      But  it 

"^-"^  "^"^7  '"'^  ""^  *'^  *^* 

publication  of  Col- 
onel Yule's  'Mis- 
sion to  the  Court 
of  Ava,'  that  we 
bad  any  such  re- 
presentation of  its 
edifices  as  would 
enable  ua  to  IT8- 
soTi     upon     their 
forms  or  afGnities. 
According  to  this 
authority,      there 
may    be    800    to 
1000  templea  still 
exiBting  at  Pagan. 
Of  these,   one   of 
the  most  remark- 
ale  100  n.  in  1  ii.  ^^^^     '^     ^^'^^     °^ 
Ananda.     As  will 
a  sqiiiirc,  of  nearly  200  ft.  on  each 
ich  fiice,  so  that  it  measures  280  ft. 
each  way.     Like  all 
the   great   pagodas   of  the 
city,  it  is  seven  store\'B  in 
lieight ;    six   of    these  are 
squiirc  and  flat,  each  dimi- 
nishing in  extent,  ao  as  to 
give  the  wliole  a  pyramidal 
form ;   the  seventh,  which 
is  or  simulates  the  cell  of 
temple,  lakes  the  form 
of  a  Hindoo  or  Jaina  tem- 
ple, the  whole  in  this  in- 
stance rising  to  the  height 
of  183  ft. 

Next  in  rank  to  tbiB  is 
the   Thapinya — the  Omni- 
scient ^erected    about   the 
ni.pinyu.   FnmY-iif.  .si-dH!  jnnn.toim.     year  1 100  by  the  grandson 
of  the  king,  who  built  the 
It  is  very  similar  to  ihe  Ananda  both  in  dimensions  and  in 
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plan,  except  that  it  has  only  one  porch  instead  of  foui  and  conae- 
quently,  only  one  great  statue  in  its  cell  instead  of  four  standing  back 
to  back.     Its  height  is  201  feet,  and  it  is  the  highest  m  the  place 

ITio  third  in  importance  is  called  the  Gaudapalcn  built  m  1160. 
This  temple  is  smaller  than  those  just  mentioned,  but  makes  np  in 
richness  and  beauty  of  detail  for  its  mure  diniinutivL  dimcnsiunN 


The  Dhamayangyee,  now  in  ruins,  is  quite  equal  in  dimcuBions  to 
the  Ananda,  and  very  much  resembles  it  in  plan  and  dt-sign .  while 
one  called  the  Sem  Byo  Koo  la,  in  its  details,  the  most  beautiful  of  any. 

The  general  appearance  of  these  templee  will  be  understood  from 
the  annexed  view  (woodcut  No.  1014)  of  that  called  Gaudapalen,  and 
their  general  arrangement*  from  the  section  of  (he  Thapinya,  of  which 
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a  plan  ia  given  f woodcut  No.  1012),  Tliey  are  all  so  similar  that  it  is 
needlesB  to  multiply  illustrations,  the  only  i-oal  difference  being  in  the 
greatei'  or  less  amount  of  onmnient  in  etucco  which  has  been  applied  to 
each. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  inquirer  on  examining  these  tem- 
ples is  their  remarkable  dissimilaiity  with  anything  on  the  Continent 
of  India.  They  are  not  topes  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  nor  are  they 
vihavas.  The  one  building  which  tlioy  in  any  way  resemble  is  the 
seven- storcyed  I'rasada  at  Pollonarua  (woodcnt  No.  1009),  which,  no 
doubt,  belongs  to  the  same  class.  Improlwblc  as  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear,  their  i-oal  synonyms  ai^e  to  be  found  in  Babylonia,  not  in  India. 
The  Bira  Nimroud  is,  like  them,  n  soven-Htoreywl  temple,  with  external 
staii-B,  leading  lo  a  ci-owning  cell  or  siinctnai-j-.     Of  course,  during  the 


seventeen  centuries  wliich  elajtscd  between  the  ei'ection  of  the  two 
buildings,  coiisidcrablc  changes  have  taken  place.  The  lowest  stairs 
in  Bui-mah  have  become  inteniEil ;  in  Bjibylonia  they  were  ajiparently 
external.  At  the  head  of  the  (hird  flight  at  the  Birs,  Sir  Ileniy  Raw- 
linson  found  the  remains  of  three  i-eccsses.  At  l"'agan  these  had  been 
pushed  into  the  centre  of  the  third  storey.  The  estemal  flighttt  were 
continued  on  the  upper  tIii-oe  storeys  at  both  places  ;  but  in  Babylonia 
they  lead  to  what  seems  to  have  been  the  i-eal  sanctuary,  in  Burmah  to 
a  simulated  one  only,  but  of  a  form  which,  in  India,  always  contained 
a  cell  and  an  image  of  the  deity  to  whom  the  temple  m'os  dedicated. 

It  may  be  asked,  IIow  is  it  possible  that  a  Babylonian  form  should 
reach  Burmah  M'ithout  leaving  traces  of  ito  passage  throngh  India  ?     Jt 
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is  hardly  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  it  must  have  come  vid  Thibet  and 
Central  Asia ;  because,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  do 
not  know  of  such  a  route  being  used.  It  is  a  more  probable  expla- 
nation to  say  that  such  monuments  may  have  existed  in  the  great 
Gangetic  cities,  but,  like  these  examples,  in  brick  and  planter,  and 
hav$  perished,  as  they  would  be  sure  to  do  in  that  climate,  and  where 
hostile  races  succeeded  the  Buddhists.  But,  however  it  may  be  event- 
ually accounted  for,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  a  matter  of  doubt  that 
these  Buimesc  seven- storey ed  temples  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
Babylonian  examples,  and  that  we  shall  some  day  be  able  to  supply 
the  gaps  wliich  exist  in  their  genealogy. 

It  would  be,  in  the  meanwhile,  extremely  interesting  if  some 
earlier  examples  of  this  fonn  could  be  identified  eitjier  at  Prome  or 
Pagan.  They  must  exist ;  and  it  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  when 
this  type  was  introduced,  and  what  its  actual  arrangements  then 
really  were. 

Although  this  square  seven- storeyed  pagoda  may  be  considered  as 
the  typical  form  of  Burmese  temples,  the  circular  form  was  also 
adapted,  but  how  early  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Colonel  Yule 
describes— but,  unfortunately,  did  not  draw — one  at  Mengoon,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  a  little  above  Ava.  "  The  basement,  which 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  structure,  consisted  of  seven  concentric  circular 
terraces,  each  with  a  parapet  of  curious  serpentine  form.  These  para- 
pets rose  one  within  and  above  the  other,  like  the  walls  of  Ecbatana, 
as  described  by  Herodotus.  The  only  ascent  appcnired  to  be  from  the 
east.  In  the  parapet  of  every  terrace  were  niches  looking  outwards, 
in  which  were  figures  of  Nats  or  warders  in  white  marble,  half-life 
size.  A  great  circular  wall  enclosed  the  whole,  at  some  distance  from 
the  base."*  From  this  description,  it  is  evidently  so  similar  to  the 
temple  excavated  by  M.  Place  at  Khorsabad  (vol.  i.  p.  140),  that  a  few 
more  particulars  would  be  extremely  interesting. 

Generally  speaking,  the  circular  dagobas  in  Burmah  take  a  fonn 
more  nearly  resembling  those  found  in  India.  The  one  most  like  the 
Indian  type  is  that  known  as  the  Kong  Madoo,  not  far  from  Mengoon, 
on  the  sfime  side  of  the  river.  The  mass  of  the  dome,  according  to 
Colonel  Yule,*  is  about  100  ft.  diameter.  It  is  taller  than  a  semicircle — 
which  would  indicate  a  modem  date — and  stands  on  three  concentric 
bases,  each  wider  than  the  other.  Bound  the  whole  is  a  railing,  con- 
sisting of  784  stone  pillars,  each  standing  about  G  ft.  out  of  the  ground, 
and  divided  into  four  quadrants  by  four  stone  gateways.  An  inscrip- 
tion, on  a  white  marble  slab,  records  the  erection  of  this  pagoda  between 
the  years  1636  and  1650.     I  at  one  time  thought  it  must  be  older; 

»  *  Mission  to  Ava,'  p.  172.  '  Ibid,  p,  65. 
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hut  the  evidenc-c  of  recent  explorations  renders  this  dut«  more  probable 
than  it  formerly  appeared.  If  coirect,  it  ia  curious  as  Bhowiug  how 
little  real  change  had  f>ecwire<I  during  the  sixteen  ccntnrieB  which 
clnpscd  between  the  erection  of  the  tope  at  Sancbi  fwtodeut  No.  972) 

and  the  Beventccnth  centnrv. 


'I'ho  UL'St  in  imijuvtanco  is  the  gix'at  Shoeinadoo '  jmgixla  at  I'lgue, 
of  wliifli  a  plan  and  elevation  aixi  given  from  thcwo  publiBhed  by 
(Jolonel  Synics  in  his  account  of  Inn  enibuetiy  to  Ava.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  wootlciits  (Nos.  lOlG,  1017),  the  plan  deviates  considerably 
from  the  eii-culur  foim,  which  is  exchiKively  used  in  the  edifices  of  this 
claw  hitherto  described,  and  approaches  more  uearlj-  to  those  elabo- 
rately polygonal  fornifl  which  are  affected  by  all  the  Hindu  builders  of 
modem  date.  It  returns,  however,  to  the  circular  form  before  termi- 
nating, and  is  cmiTucd,  like  all  IJnrmrM?  buildings  of  this  class,  by  an 
iron  sjiire  or  Tec  richly  gilt. 

Anirther  pw'uliarily  is  strongly  indicative  of  its  modern  date ; 
namely,  that  inMti-ad  of  a  double  or  triple  ninge  of  pillars  surrounding 
it8  base,  we  have  n  double  range  of  minute  pagodas,  a  mode  of  oma- 
nientatiun  tJiat  subseqiiently  became  typical  in  Hindu  architecture — 
their  temples  and  spires  being  covered,  and,  indeed,  composed,  of  innu- 
merable models  of  themselves,  clustered  together  so  as  to  make  up  a 
whole.  As  bi'foi'e  remarkeil,  something  of  the  same  sort,  occiirs  in 
lioman  art,  where  every  window  and  opening  is  eumiounted  by  a 
pediment,  or  miniature  temple  end,  and  in  Gothic  art,  where  a  great 
spire  is  sTirrounded  by  pinnacles  or  spirelets ;  but  in  these  styles  it  is 

>   I.il.Tallj   -liolilen  Eifnl  g.Kl.''     Mndoo  )«  the  Burniesi'  fvt  Maba  Ueia. 
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never  carried  to  the  same  exceM  as  in  Hindu  art.  In  the  present 
instance  it  iij  interesting  jib  being  one  of  the  oailiest  attempts  at  this 
i-lass  of  decora ti cm. 


'ITie  building  stands  on  two  teiTaces,  the  Itiwer  one  about  10  ft. 
high,  and  13ill  ft.  square;  the  upper  one,  20  ft.  in  height,  and  684  ft- 
Hquarc ;  from  the  centre  rises  the  pagoda,  the  diameter  of  whose  base 
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is  395  ft.  The  small  pagodas  are  27  ft.  high,  and  108  or  110  in  num- 
ber ;  while  the  great  pagoda  itself  rises  to  the  height  of  331  ft.  above 
its  terrace,  or  361  ft.  above  the  country,  thus  reaching  a  height  about 
equal  to  that  of  St.  Taul's  Cathedral ;  while  the  side  of  the  upper 
terrace  is  only  83  ft.  less  tlian  that  of  the  great  Pyramid. 

Tradition  ascribes  its  commencement  to  two  merchant*;,  who  raised 
it  to  the  height  of  12  cubits  at  an  ago  slightly  subsequent  to  that  of 
Buddha  himself.  Successive  kings  of  Pegue  added  to  it  from  time  to 
time,  till  at  last  it  assumed  its  present  form,  most  probably  about  three 
or  four  centuries  ago. 

The  third  pagoda  in  importance,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  more 
generally  known  Shocidagong  pagoda  at  liangoon,  a  building  very 
similar  in  dimensions  to  the  last,  and  by  no  means  unlike  it,  except 
that  the  outline  of  the  base  is  more  cut  up,  and  the  spire  more  attenu- 
ated— both  signs  of  more  modem  date.  The  base  is  even  more  crowded 
by  little  templets  than  that  at  Pegue,  and  its  whole  height  is  somewhat 
less.  There  is,  however,  no  essential  difference  between  the  two  build- 
ings, and  this  is  principally  interesting  as  leading  us  one  step  further 
in  the  series  from  the  solid  hemispherical  mound  to  the  thin  spire, 
which,  both  in  Buimah  and  Siam,  is  the  modem  form  usually  assumed 
by  these  edifices,  till  they  lose  all  but  a  traditional  resemblance  to  the 
buildings  from  which  they  originally  sprang. 

.  The  Shoediigong  pagoda,  like  all  the  more  important  ones,  is  fabled 
to  have  been  commenced  about  2300  yeai's  ago,  or  about  the  era  of 
Buddha  himself;  its  sanctity,  however,  is  owing  to  its  containing  relics, 
not  only  of  the  last  Buddha,  but  also  of  his  tliiee  predecessors — Buddha 
having  vouchsafed  eight  hairs  of  liis  head  to  its  two  founders,  on  the 
understanding  that  they  were  to  bo  enshrined  with  tlie  relics  of  the 
three  former  P>uddhas,  where  and  when  found.'  After  numerous  mira- 
culous indications,  on  this  spot  were  discovered  the  stiift*  of  Kakusanda, 
believed  to  have  lived  some  3000  years  before  Christ,  the  water-dipper 
of  Konagamma,  and  the  bathing-garment  of  Kasyapi,  which,  with  the 
eight  hairs  above  mentioned,  are  enshrined  within  this  great  pagoda.* 
Originally,  however,  notwithstanding  the  value  of  its  deposit,  the 
building  was  small,  and  it  is  probably  not  more  than  a  centuiy  since 
it  assumed  its  present  form. 

A  crowd  of  smaller  pagodas  surrounds  the  larger  one,  of  all  sizes, 
from  30  ft.  to  200  ft.  in  height,  and  even  more.  There  is  scarcely  a 
village  in  the  country  that  does  not  possess  one  or  two,  and  in  all  the 
more  important  towns  they  are  numbered  by  hundreds ;  indeed,  they 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  innumerable.  They  are  almost  all  quite 
modern,  and  so  much  alike  as  not  to  merit  any  distinct  or  separate 


>  See  p.  462. 

-  See  account  of  the  (Jreat  Bell  nt  RaDgoon,  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Hougli,  '  Asiatic 
Researchei"/  vol.  xiv.  p.  2Z0. 
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mention.  They  indicate,  however,  a  great  degree  of  progressive  wealth 
and  power  in  the  nation,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day, 
and  an  increasing  prevalence  of  the  Buddhistical  system.  This  is  a 
direct  contrast  to  the  history  of  Ceylon,  whose  glory  was  greatest  in 
the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  was  passing  away  more 
than  1000  yeai*s  ago,  at  the  time  when  the  architectural  history  of  Bur- 
mah  first  dawns  upon  us.  Thus  the  buildings  of  one  country  are  an 
exact  continuation  of  those  of  the  other,  and  present  together  a  scries 
of  examples  of  the  same  class  ranging  over  more  than  2000  years,  if  we 
reckon  from  the  oldest  topes  in  Cej^lon  to  the  most  modern  in  Burmah. 
Curiously  enough,  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  present  century  to 
return  to  the  old  square  form,  and  on  a  greater  scale  than  ever  before 
attempted.  The  king  Mentara  Gye,  who  died  1809,  commenced  a 
pagoda  at  Mengoon.  '*  It  stands  on  a  basement  of  five  successive  ter- 
races, of  little  height,  the  lower  terrace  forming  a  square  of  450  ft. 
From  the  upper  terrace  starts  the  vast  cubical  pile  of  the  pagoda, 
230  ft.  square  in  plan,  and  rising,  in  a  solid  mass,  to  the  height  of 
about  1 00  ft.,  with  slightly  sloping  walls.  Above  this  it  contracts  in 
successive  terraces,  three  of  which  had  been  completed,  raising  the 
mass  to  a  height  of  165  ft,  at  the  time  the  work  was  abandoned."* 
From  a  model  standing  near,  it  is  inferred  that,  if  completed,  it  would 
have  risen  to  the  height  of  500  ft. ;  it  is  even  now  a  solid  mass  con- 
taining between  0,000,000  and  7,000,000  cubic  feet  of  brickwork.  Had 
it  been  carried  out,  it  would  have  been  the  tallest  building  in  the 
world.  It  was,  however,  shattered  by  an  earthquake  in  1839;  but, 
even  in  its  ruined  state,  is  as  large  and  imposing  a  mass  of  brick- 
work as  is  to  be  found  anywhere.  Since  the  p^^ramids  of  Egypt, 
nothing  so  great  has  been  attempted,  and  it  belongs  to  the  19th 
century ! 

Monasteries. 

As  Burmah  is  a  country  in  which  the  monastic  system  of  Buddhism 
flourishes  at  the  present  day  to  the  fullest  extent,  if  we  had  more 
infoimation  regarding  its  monasteries,  or  Jcioums  as  they  are  called,  it 
might  enable  us  to  understand  the  arrangement  of  the  older  ones. 
The  travellers  who  have  visited  the  country  have  been  silent  on  the 
subject,  principally  because  the  monasteries  are,  in  almost  all  instances, 
I  less  magnificent  than  the  pagodas  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  are, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  built  of  wood— a  practice  destructive  of 
their  architectural  chamcter,  and  also  depriving  them  wholly  of  that 
monumental  appearance  of  stability  which  is  so  essential  to  true  archi- 
tectural expression. 


>  *  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Ava,*  p.  169. 
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ThiH  peculiarity  ix  »ot  o(>iifinc'(l  to  the  moiii)i«tL'ri<.'H ;  all  I'enideiicoj. 
from  tliiit  of  tlic  iKHtiTHt  ]icusant  in  tlif  jmlncc  nf  tliL'  kiu^,  liaTing  boon 
i-ouKti'iiL'U'd  fi'iiiii  tiiim  inniii-inni'iiil  of  tliin  pr-risluililc  material.  The 
cu^tolLI  hav  iiiiw  iiiiAfi'il  iiilu  ;i  liiw.  rliiit  tin  (iiio  r4i;ill  linvt>  the  power 


of  credtiwg  l.iiikliiigs  of  Htoiio  or  I iiick,  except  it  Ix!  tlie  king  hiuiBclf. 
or  tio  i-difiifK  bn  of  ;i  pitrcly  ri'Iigi<)ui<  chm-acttr.  Nor  is  tliiw  i-xoi'iilioii 
taken  advantage  of,  fm-  tlie  kiiig'H  palaw  ifKolf  is  uk  «*ontially  n  woodoii 
'TM'tion  UK  the  dwellinft  frf" nn.v  of  his  nn>iioelK.     It  is,  however,  not  the 
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leee  magnifici'nt  on  thin  aooouiit — rather,  perhaps,  moie  so — immenee 
Bums  being  K])eiit  on  the  most  elaborate  carvings,  and  the  whole  being 
lacqm'ivd,  painted,  and  gilt,  to  an  extent  of  which  we  have  no  concep- 
tion in  our  moi-e  sober  clime. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  facade  may  he  realised  from  the 
annexed  view  (woodcut  No.  1018);  but  its  real  magnificence  consiats 
in  tlio  prof iision  of  gilding  and  carving  with  which  everj-  part  is  covered, 
and  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  on  so  small  a  scale. 

The  same  profuse  decorations  are  bestowed  upon  the  monasteries, 
one  of  which  is  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  1019),  showing 
a  building  in  which  all  the  defecta  arising  from  the  use  of  so  easily 
carved  a  material,  are  carried  to  excess.     If  the  colouring  and  gilding 


bu  Iding  8  ch  as  the  \\  est 
II  f*  for  however  dazzling 
[       IS  wort!  \    onh    of  a  half- 


could   be   added    it   w     Id    itpesent 
never  saw    and    let     s  1    pe    ne^er  w 
its  splendo  r    8  ch  bar!)a  ic  nap  fix- 
civil  zed  race 

Besides  h  we  er     ts  c  it>-  aa 

to  which  tl  8  Lph  meral  si  le  of  art 
interesting  as  exj  lai  ng  how  the  ICOO  colu  ns  of  tl  Maha  Iowa 
I'aya  of  Ceylon '  supported  the  lower  floor  of  that  great  munaetery.  It 
also  exhibits  the  general  form  of  outline  which  1  believe  all  these  great 
monasteries  to  have  possessed.  The  one  represented  hero  is  of  three 
Btoreys,  hut  is,  I  believe,  in 


I  g  the  extei  t  of  i  chness 
.  be  earned  the  b    Iding  is 


,  the  same  as  the  live 
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storeyed  edifices  of  which  we   read,  but    of  which  no  example  now 
remains. 

The  fact  that  all  the  buildings  of  Burmah  are  of  wood,  except  the 
pagodas,  may  also  explain  how  it  is  that  India  possesses  no  architec- 
tural remains  anterior  to  the  age  of  Asoka.  Except  the  compaiatively 
few  masonry  pagodas,  none  of  which  existeil  prior  to  his  era,  there 
is  nothing  in  Bui*mah  that  a  conflagration  of  a  few  hours  would  not 
destroy,  or  the  desertion  of  a  few  years  entirely  obliterate.  That  the 
same  was  the  practice  of  India  is  almost  certain,  from  the  essentially 
wooden  forms  still  found  prevailing  in  all  the  earlier  cave  temples  ; 
and,  if  so,  this  fully  accounts  for  the  disjippcarancc  of  all  earlier 
monuments. 

\\q  know  that  wooden  architecture  was  the  characteristic  of  Nine- 
veh, where  all  the  constructive  parts  were  formed  in  this  perishable 
material ;  and  from  the  Bible  we  learn  that  Solomon's  edifices  were 
chiefly  so  constructed.  Persepolis  presents  us  with  the  earliest  instance 
in  Asia  of  this  wooden  architecture  being  petrifit^d,  as  it  were — appa- 
rently in  consequence  of  the  intercourse  its  builders  maintained  with 
Egypt  and  Greece. 

in  Burmah  these  wooden  types  still  exist  in  more  completeness 
than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  country.  Even  if  the  student  is  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  the  direct  ethnographic  connexion  between  the  build- 
ings of  Burmah  and  Babylon — which  appears  to  me  indisputable — he 
will  at  any  rate  best  learn  in  this  country  to  appreciate  much  in  ancient 
architecture,  which,  without  such  a  living  illustration,  it  is  hard  to 
understand.  Solomon's  House  of  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon  is,  with  mere 
difference  of  detail,  reproduced  at  Ava  or  Amarapoora ;  and  the  palaces 
of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  are  rendered  infinitely  more  intelligible  by 
the  study  of  these  edifices.  Burmah  is  almost  equally  important  in 
enabling  us  to  understand  what  an  active,  prosperous  Buddhist  com- 
munity may  have  been  in  India  at  a  time  when  that  religion  flourished 
there ;  and  altogether,  if  means  were  available  for  its  full  elucidation, 
it  would  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  History  of 
Architecture  in  Asia. 


1:k.  IIL  Cii.  VI.  SIAM.  r/>7 
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S  I  A  M. 

OOXTKNTS. 
Piigodas  at  AyuthiA  and  Bangkok  —  Hall  of  Audience  at  Bangkok  — General  Rcmftrks. 


Although  the  arcliitecturo  of  Siam  is  very  much  less  important  than 
that  of  Burmah,  on  the  one  hand,  or  Cambodia  on  the  other,  it  is  still 
sufficiently  so  to  prevent  its  being  passed  over  in  a  general  summary  of 
styles.  1  ts  worst  feature,  as  we  now  know  it,  is,  that  it  is  so  extremely 
modei-n.  Up  to  the  14th  century  the  capital  of  the  country  was 
Sokotay,  a  city  in  the  Monam,  200  miles  from  the  sea  in  a  direct  line, 
and  situated  close  to  the  hills.  This  city  has  not  been  visited  by  any 
traveller  in  modem  times,  so  we  do  not  know  what  buildings  it  may 
contain.  About  the  year  1350  the  Siamese  were  successful  in  their 
wars  with  the  (^ambodians,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  capturing  their 
capital,  Intha  patlm  puii  or  Tudra  prestha,  and  practically  annexing 
Cambodia  to  their  kingdom. 

Haviug  accomplished  this,  they  moved  their  capital  down  to  Ayuthia, 
little  more  than  fifty  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  three  centuries  afterwards 
Bangkok  succeoded  it,  and  is  now  the  capital.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
whether  this  migration  downwards  was  caused  by  ptditical  events  and 
increasing  commerce,  or  from  the  country  gradually  becoming  drier 
and  more  tit  for  human  habitation.  Judging  from  what  happened  in 
Bengal  in  historical  times,  1  should  fancy  it  was  the  latter. 

In  India  we  find  civilised  nations  first  established  in  the  Punjab, 
and  on  the  watershed  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna.  Between 
J  000  and  2000  years  B.C.  Oude  seems  to  have  become  dry  enough  for 
human  habitation,  and  Ayodia*  (from  which  the  Siamese  capital  took 
its  name)  became  the  chief  city.  Between  1000  and  500  B.C.  Janakpore 
on  the  north  and  liajagriha  on  the  south  were  the  capital  cities  of 
Bengal ;  but  both  being  situated  on  the  hills,  it  was  not  till  Asoka's 
time  (250  B.c.)  that  Patna  on  the  Soane,  and  Vaisali  on  the  Gunduck, 
became  capitals ;  and  still  another  1000  years  elapsed  before  Gour  and 


*  The  Siamese  invariably  change  the  Indian  d  into  th. 
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Dacca  became  important,  while  Moorsheda'bad,  Ilooghly,  and  Calcutta, 
are  cities  of  yesterday.'  The  same  pheiiomomm  eooms  to  have  occurred 
in  Siam,  and  what  is  of  still  more  interest,  as  we  sliall  presently  see,  in 
Cambodia. 

As  Ayutliia  was  for  three  centuries  the  flourishing  capital  of  one  of 
the  great  biiilding-i-oces  of  the  world,  wo  should,  of  course,  look  for  con- 
siderable magnificenec  iiuving  been  disjilayed  in  its  architecture.    From 


the  accounts  of  the  early  I'ortiigucse  aud  Diilih  triivcllers  who  visited  it 
in  the  days  of  its  glory  it  seemB  to  have  merited  the  title  lliey  liestowed 
upon  it  of  the  "  \'enice  of  the  East,"  and  the  remains  justify  their 
eulogiums.  I'hc  buildings,  however,  seem  to  have  been  principally  con- 
structed of  brick  and  wo<)d  ;  and  as  the  city  has  now  been  practically 
deserted  for  more  than  a  centurj-,  tlie  wild  fig-trees  have  everj-where 


'  For  the  pnrticulurs  of  tliiB  di 
Journal  of  tlie  Geologiral  Society,  April,  18i;3. 


of   tlici  Vullpy  of  the  nangp«, 
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inserted  tlioir  roota  into  tho  masonry,  and  decay  has  progrcsRcd  i-npidly 
among  tho  ivoodon  orectionpi.  Ah desciil>ed  by  recent  viHitore,  nolliing 
ciin  Ix-  more  wildly  pi ctui-cMqiie  tlian  this  once  splendid  city,  now  ovcr- 
gixjwn  ivitb  junglo ;  b'lt  such  a  stage  of  decay  ia  of  all  couditiunH 
tho  lisust  iuvourable  to  tho  researches  of  tho  antiquarj'. 


I  took  at  Ayuthya  dillera  in  many 
find  either  in  India  or  in  linmmh. 


'llie  form  which  tho  older  pagoda 
essential  respectK  fi-om  those  which  wi 
The  top  or  nppcr  part  has 
A    ronndcd    domioil    sliupe,         ^ 
mliicli  wo  can  easily  fancy      ^- ~^ 
to  be  deriTcd  ficin  tlio  tope,      ^ 
but  the  upright  part  looks 
more  liko   the   siki'a   of    a 
Ilindn  temple  than  anything 
Itiiddhist.    If  we  had  a  few 
earlier  examples  perhaps  we 
might    trace    the    steps  by 
which  tho  CDC  passed  into 
tho   other ;   at   proficnt  the 
gaps  in  the  series  ai-o  tco 
great    to    be    bridged    over 
with  anything  approailiing 
certainty.     (.)no  link,  liow- 
cver,  seems   tc  he  supplied 
b)-  the  tomplos  of  Xakhon 
Wat  in  Cambodia,  of  which 
more  hcieaftcr. 

The  same  outline  is  found 
in  the  crowning  members  <if 
the  pagodas  of  liangkok,  bill 
they  ai-e  covered  with  an 
elaboration  of  detail  and 
exuberance  of  coloured 
ornament  that  has  seldom 
been  Biirpassed,  nor  is  it 
deairable  it  should  be,  for 
barbarous. 

Notwithstanding  the  liad  taste  wliicli  J  1  i  o  1  1  «  ^^ 
pagodas  are  interesting  in  the  histoi^-  of  nrchiteetnre  iis  esemjilifying 
the  instinctive  mode  in  which  some  races  build,  and  the  innate  and 
irrepressible  love  of  architecture  they  display.  ISiit  it  also  shows  how 
easily  these  higher  aspirations  degenerate  into  something  very  liko 
■vulgarity,  when  exercised  by  a  people  in  i-o  low  a  stage  'if  Hvilimi- 
tion  an  the  miwleru  SianiCKe. 


I  here 


1    to    t 


iiK.  rii.  vu.  v[.  siAM.  5:11 

Thf  wimr    i\'inurk«  ni'l'ly  tii  tlii'ir  civic   lnitliliiiffH  :    ikiIiicch  anil 
|>ortii't«'H,  ami  t^vni  ilwi-lUii;x-l»<""*t-»i  ai"0  nil  im  rich  ns  riirviiip  nnil 


;rililing,  aii'i  jKiintinj;.  c:ni  m;iki 
nvcnlinu..  ami  fiiilH  t..  I1I1IW,  !■ 
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The  typical  design  of  all  these  halls  and  minor  buildings  will  be 
understood  from  the  annexed  woodcut  representing  the  Hall  of 
Audience  at  Bangkok.  Like  all  the  others,  it  has  two  roofs  inter- 
secting one  another  at  right  angles,  and  a  spire  of  greater  or  less 
elevation  on  the  intersection.  Sometimes  one,  two,  or  three  smaller 
gables  are  placed  in  front  of  the  first,  each  lower  than  the  one  behind 
it,  so  as  to  give  a  pyramidal  effect  to  the  whole.  Generally  the  sub- 
ordinate gables  are  of  the  same  width  as  those  in  the  centre ;  but  some- 
times the  outer  one  is  smaller,  forming  a  porch.  In  the  audience  hall 
just  quoted  there  are  three  gables  each  way.  These  may  be  seen  on 
the  light  and  left  of  the  central  spire  in  the  view,  but  the  first  and 
second  towards  the  front  are  hidden  by  the  outer  gable.  The  point  of 
sight  being  taken  exactly  in  front,  it  looks  in  the  view  as  if  there 
were  only  one  in  that  direction. 

The  Burmese  adopt  the  same  arrangement  in  their  civil  buildings, 
and  in  Siam  and  Burmah  the  varieties  are  infinite  from  the  simple 
pavilion  with  four  gables,  supported  on  four  pillars,*  to  those  with 
twelve  and  sixteen  gables,  combined  with  a  greater  complication  of 
walls  and  pillars  for  their  support.  • 

As  the  Siamese  are  certainly  advancing  in  civilisation,  it  may 
be  asked,  AVill  not  their  architecture  be  improved  and  purified  by  the 
process  ?  The  answer  is  unfortunately  too  easy.  The  new  civilisation 
is  not  indigenous,  but  an  impoi-tation.  The  progress-men  wear  hats, 
the  ladies  ciinolines,  and  they  build  palaces  with  Corinthian  porticoes 
and  sash-windows.  It  is  the  sort  of  civilisation  that  is  found  in  tlie 
Bazar  in  Calcutta,  and  is  not  desirable,  in  an  architectural  point  of 
view,  at  all  events,  if  indeed  it  is  so  in  any  other  respect. 


*  Tliis  form  is  interesting  to  us,  as  it  is 
that  adopted  for  tlie  Albert  Memorial  in 
Hydo   Park,  the  style   of  decoration   of 


which  is  also  much  more  like  that  era- 
ploynl  in  8inm  than  anything  yet  at- 
tempted out  of  doors  in  Europ<\ 
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The  island  of  Java  is  another  of  those  countries  which  received  their 
civilisiition  and  their  arts  direct  from  the  continent  of  India,  but  by 
a  ditJerent  route  from  that  by  which  they  passed  into  Ceylon  and 
Burmah. 

Neither  in  the  island,  nor  on  the  continent  of  India,  are  any  very 
distinct  evidences  found  of  the  early  colonisation  of  this  country,  but  it 
seems  most  probable  that  it  took  place  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  At  that  time  the  west  of  India  was  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinuous ferment  in  consequence  of  the  struggle  between  the  Brah- 
mins and  the  Buddhists,  tlie  latter  of  wliom  seem  to  have  gained  the 
ascendancy  under  King  Salivahana,  who  established  the  Saka  ei*a  in 
the  year  7(3  or  78  a.d.,  which  is  still  used  as  the  epochal  date  in  Java, 
while  these  struggles  are  the  earliest  events  to  which  the  Javanese 
traditions  refer. 

We  find  no  traces  of  the  sovereigns  of  central  India  among  the 
Javanese  traditions,  neither  does  Asoka  mention  the  island  as  one  of 
the  countries  to  which  he  sent  niLssionarios,  nor  does  his  name  appear 
in  any  of  the  records  collected  by  Sir  Stamford  RafHes  or  Mr.  Crawfurd, 
who  are  almost  our  only  authorities  on  the  subject.  On  the  contrary, 
the  earlier  heroes  of  the  Mahabharata  are  the  traditional  rulers  of  the 
Lind,  and  all  their  myths  are  derived  from  Hindu  and  not  from  Buddhist 
sources.  It  would  hence  seem  that  the  first  colonists  could  not 
have  been  Buddhists,  but  Hindus,  and  these  almost  certainly  from 
Guzerat,  or  the  west  of  India,  who  were  driven  to  seek  in  the 
islands  of  the  east  the  ^ujoyment  of  that  religion  from  which  they  were 
debarred  by  the  ascendancy  of  their  rivals  in  their  native  land. 

For  some  centuries  after  this  date  even  the  traditional  annals  are 
silent  as  to  any  important  events,  or  the  foundation  of  any  great  cities 
on  the  island,  though  we  gatlier  from  them,  and  from  the  more  certain 
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testimony  of  Fa  Hian,  who  visited  the  island  a.d.  413  in  sailing  from 
Ceylon,  that  the  intercourse  was  frequent  between  the  Brahminical 
possessors  of  both  countries  at  that  early  period  ;  and  we  have  also  his 
certain  testimony  that  in  those  days  there  were  no  Buddhists  in  the 
country,  though  many  Brahmins  from  India.* 

The  Hindu  kingdom  of  Java  seems  never  to  have  extended  into  the 
western  part  of  the  island.  In  the  earliest  times  it  was  confined  to 
the  district  of  Matarem,  near  tlie  centre,  on  the  southern  side.  Here 
the  two  greatest  and  most  ancient  groups  of  ruins  are  situated,  those  of 
Brambanam  and  of  Boro  Buddor,  or  the  Great  Buddha. 

We  do  not  know  yet  when  Buddhism  was  introduced ;  pro- 
bably not  till  the  followers  of  that  sect  were  expelled  from  the  conti- 
nent of  India  in  the  10th  or  12tli  century  of  our  era,  when  they  in  their 
turn  took  refuge  from  the  persecution  of  the  Brahmins,  in  that  insular 
asylum  which  the  Hindus  had  sought  ten  centuries  earlier,  to  avoid 
their  intolerance  and  bigotry. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  most  splendid  temple  of  the  Buddhists  in 
Java,  that  of  Boro  Buddor,  is  assigned,  both  by  tradition  and  by  the 
evidence  of  its  style,  to  the  14th  century  (1338?)  and  is  indeed  the 
only  building  of  a  decidedly  Buddhist  character  to  be  found  on  the 
island. 

BoRo  Buddor. 

This  great  temple  forms,  if  not  the  purest  or  most  graceful,  cer- 
tainly the  most  curious  and  elaborate  monument  of  the  style  found  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  Its  plan  and  arrangements  will  be  beet 
understood  from  the  wo<^^>dcuts,  No.  1024,  representing  half  the  plan  of 
the  monument  (the  other  half  being  exactly  similar  has  been  omitted) 
and  No.  1025,  being  a  section  through  one  half,  and  an  elevation  of 
the  other  half,  slightly  reduced  from  the  usual  scale  of  50  ft.  to  one 
inch;  and  Nos.  102G  and  1027,  a  section  of  one  of  the  small  domes  in 
the  centre,  and  an  elevation  of  the  great  one. 

From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  nine-storeyed  pyramid  of  a 
square  form,  measuring  about  400  ft.  across.  The  five  lower  storeys 
consist  of  narrow  terraces  running  round  the  building,  rising  on  an 
average  about  8  ft.  the  one  alx)ve  the  other.  On  their  outer  edge  is 
a  range  of  buildings  of  the  most  various  and  fantastic  outline,  roofed 
with  small  spires  and  cupolas  of  diftering  forms,  the  principal  ones 
covering  43(>  niches,  occupied  by  as  many  statues  of  Buddha,  life- 
sized,  seated  in  the  usual  cross-legged  attitude.  Between  each  of  these 
are  one  or  two  bas-reliefs  representing  the  god  in  the  same  attitude, 
besides    architectural   ornaments   and   cai"v^ings   of  all    sorts.     Below 

»  •  Foe  Koue  Ki,'  p.  3(K>. 
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thcBo.  on  the  lower  utorey,  w  ti  baa  relief  in  nuiulieilcss  compartmente 
luiiiiing  ruuikd  the  whole  building,  and  consequently  lOOO  ft,  long, 
rcpieticnting  scenou  fi'om  the  life  of  Dnddha,  iiiul  religious  subjects. 
Tllo^c  arc  all  on  tlio  outKidc,  but  tho  inner  faces  of  the  fivo  ranges  of 
builditigt*  arc  ovuii  more  profuMt'ly  and  more  minutely  ornamented 
with  liiissi-ivlievi,  and  Kcated  figures,  and  architectural  omameuta 
carried  to  iin  extent  Tinrivnlled,  so  fiir  as  1  know,  bj'any  otbur  building 
in  any  prut  uf  the  world. 

Above  aiul  williiu  lliii  ti]ii>cr  Bqiuiro  terrace  are  throe  circular  ones, 
the  outer  oriiiiiiiciLlod  wiih  thirty-two,  the  next  with  twenty-four,  and 
the  up[>ei'  with  w.'iteen  miuiU  domes,  caeh  containing  (as  shown  in 
woodcut   No,   1020)  u  seated  statue  of  Buddha, 
wliitii  can  bo  seen  through  the  openwork  of 
till   roof.     Tlio  whole  is  sumioiintcd  by  what 
luuMt  1k)  considered  as  the  pigoda  itself  (wood- 
tut  N      1()27)  nliith  is  now  Lmpti    its  centre 
bi  mg    Oct  upad   ouh    by   a    fcutiktn    chamber 
1(1  ft   deep    mtant  ongmilh  no  doubt  to  con- 
^  '       tun  thi  relit,  for  which  this  Bpltndid  temple 

__  \      WJfitlttttd 

loiu  -v  1      f       f  II  r      '^'"  looking  at  this  goigeons  edifice  the  first 

riumHuiit  uii  Mm        thuijj  that  strikes  tho  beholdtr  :s  the  singular 
anaOi^tnitnt  of  its  fivo  lower  terraces      1  have 
nijsilf  no  doubt  whatt\cr   that  they  are  copied  from   the    terraces 
of   such  a  moiii&teij    tu>    tin    Malia   Lowa  I'aja  alieady  described  ' 
tliat    in    tht    ou^uiitls   tliesi,    nithes    occupied    b^    the    tioss  leBEcd 


figimn 


-tulptui 


to    ctlls    whose    wills    wtre   painted, 
are       In    India      la    wo    shall   pro- 

Jstntl\  set  tho  Jains  who  wire  the  successors 
of  tht  lluddhihla  cirncd  this  practice  to  a  ctn 
sidtrallc  txtint  Iho  continued  to  surround 
fhtir  court  \ardi  with  cells  but  lodged  a  cross 
3  U^id  dmnit}    in  each   ttibtead  of  a   shaven 

^  pi  itbt 

Indttd    tho  whole  of  tho  arran^mtnts  of 

till  lower  stores  s  of  thi-i  building  seem  to  be 

inttlligiblo  only  tn  the  siippositifn  of  itu  being 

^'' Itl^uti  1^' T^IT-,  ^^*'^^   '"    t^o   niitdtl  of  some   monastery    ex 

lUSf.  iii.>K.rr«fj«  a.  tended  bojond  an\thing  we  know  of  that  class, 

and  altered  so  as  to  bo  a  mere  copy  of  the  abodes  of  priests  instead  of 

their  actual  reaidence. 

The  arrangement  of  the  upper  storey  will  be  easily  understood  by 
referring  to  tlie  description  of  tlic  Shoeiiiadoo  at  I'egue.'    The  arrange- 
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luent  18  the  same,  except  that  there  ar§  three  ranges  of  smaller  templea 
surrounding  tlie  larger  one  instead  of  two.  Wo  here  observe  an  ana- 
logy to  the  three  ranges  of  pillars  which  surround  the  base  of  the  Thupa 
Iiumaya  and  other  topes  at  Ceylon. 

The  building  is  therefore  not  only  a  compound  of  a  monastery  with 
a  tojx),  such  as  probably  existed  in  India,  but  it  is  so  modern,  and  so 
far  removed  from  the  early  types,  that  almost  all  the  parts  have  lost 
their  original  signification,  and  bive  been  consecrated  to  other  pur- 
poses, while  retaining  the  ancient  forms— a  transformation  common 
enough  in  the  histoiy  of  arcliitccture,  but  seldom  more  distinctly 
shown  than  in  this  instance. 

It  would  be  singularly  interesting  if  we  could  find  some  similar 
example  in  India,  for  in  Java  unfortunately  a  certain  Maky  element 
has  been  superinduced,  which  prevents  our  recognising  at  once  all  the 
pirts,  and  it  does  not  consecpiently  furnish  us  with  that  amount  of  his- 
toric deduction  which  a  purer  example  would  aftbrd.  We  cannot, 
however,  doubt  that  it  is  really  Buddhist,  or  at  least  a  transition  spe- 
cimen, unlike  anything  else  we  are  acquainted  with  in  its  details,  and 
unsurpassed,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  any  Buddhist  temple,  in  the  amoxint 
of  sculptured  decoration  that  is  lavished  on  every  part  of  it. 

BUAMBANAM. 

Not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Boro  Buddor  are  situated  the  temples  of 
Brambanam,  certiiinly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  groups  of  build- 
ings of  its  class,  and  very  unlike  anything  we  now  find  in  India, 
though  there  can  scarcely  1x5  a  doubt  but  that  the  whole  is  derived 
from  an  Indian  original  now  lost. 

The  great  temple  is  square  in  plan,  above  45  ft.  on  a  side,  and 
75  ft.  high,  tenninating  upwards  in  an  octagonal  straight-lined  pyramid. 
On  each  fiice  of  this  is  a  smaller  temple  of  similar  design  joined  to  the 
great  one  by  conidors;  the  whole  five  thus  constituting  a  cruciform 
building.  It  is  raised  upon  a  richly  ornamented  square  base.  One  of 
the  smaller  temples  serves  as  an  entrance-porch.  The  building  itself 
is  very  curiously  and  richly  ornamented  with  sculpture,  but  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  whole  group  is  the  multitude  of  smaller 
temples  which  surround  the  central  one,  238  in  number.  Immediately 
beyond  the  square  terrace  which  supports  the  central  temple  stand 
twenty-eight  of  these — a  square  of  eight  on  each  side,  counting 
the  angular  ones  both  ways.  Beyond  these,  at  a  distance  of  35  ft.,  is 
the  second  square,  forty -four  in  number ;  between  this  and  the  next 
row  is  a  wide  space  of  above  80  ft.,  in  which  there  are  only  six 
temples,  two  in  the  centre  of  the  north  and  south  faces,  and  one  on 
each  of  the  others.  The  two  outer  rows  of  temples  are  situated  close 
to  one  another,  back  U)  back,  and  are  160  in  number,  and  form  a 
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square,  each  face  of  which  is  about  525  ft.  All  those  238  temples  are 
similar  to  one  another,  about  12  ft.  square  at  the  base,  and  22  ft  high,*  all 
richly  carved  and  ornamented,  and  in  every  one  is  a  small  square  cell, 
in  which  was  originally  placed  a  cross-legged  figure,  probably  of  one  of 
the  Jaina  saints,  though  the  drawings  which  have  been  hitherto  pub- 
lished do  not  enable  us  to  determine  whom  they  i-epresent — the 
draughtsmen  not  being  aware  of  the  distinction  between  Buddhist 
and  Jaina  images. 

No  such  multiplication  of  images  or  little  temples  is  found  any- 
where in  any  real  Buddhist  locality ;  but  this  repetition  of  the 
same  objects  is  one  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  Jaina  archi- 
tecture ;  and  the  mixture  of  Hindu  mythology  externally  with  cross- 
legged  divinities  in  the  interior  is  what  is  found  everywhere  in 
Guzerat,  and  in  all  those  places  where  t43mples  in  honour  of  the 
Tirthankars,  or  Jaina  saints,  are  found. 

The  anangement  of  this  great  group  will  be  better  understood  from 
the  woodcut  No.  1028,  being  the  plan  of  a  smaller  one  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  surrounded 
by  only  sixteen  subsidiary  tem- 
ples instead  of  238,  and  the  central 
one  having  only  one  cell  instead  of 
five.  In  other  respects  the  ar- 
rangement is  the  same,  and  it  is 
preferable  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration, as  it  immediately  reminds 
us  of  the  aiTangement  of  the  cells 
that  surround  the  Buddhist  cave- 
viharas  at  Ajunta^  and  elsewhere, 
already  described ;  and  it  seems 
hardly  doubtfid  that  this  was  the 
arrangement  of  the  cells  of  the 
pnesthood  in  the  original  buildings 
in  India,  which,  when  copied  in  the  rock,  took  the  form  we  now  find. 
It  is  true  tliese  cells,  instead  of  being  occupied  by  hermits,  are  either 
empty  or  have  a  statue  in  them,  but,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  this 
was  usual  in  India  with  the  Jains,  to  whose  religion  the  temples  at 
Brambanam  probably  belong. 

The  date  given  to  these  monuments  by  Crawfurd  is  1266  to  1296, 
at  which  time  the  Jains  were  making  great  progress  at  Guzerat  and 
the  western  parts  of  India ;  and  if  the  traditions  are  to  be  relied  upon, 
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1028.    Small   Toniple  at  Brambanani.    From  a 
Drawing  at  the  India  OfHoe.     No  scale. 


>  The  information  luro  given  is  taken  j  arising,  I  believe,  from  the  scales  in  the 
from   Sir  Stamford  Raffles'   '  History  of  ^  original  drawings— now  before  me — being 
Java,'  second  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  17  et  se/j.    in  Klieinland  roods,  which  are  not  always 
His  plans,  however,  do  not  quite  agree  with     converted  into  English  feet, 
the  measurements  in  the  text,  a  mistake        ^  g^.^,  p  49^ 
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which  bring  the  Hindu  colonists   of  Java  from  that  quarter,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  they  would  have  brought  that  religion  with  them. 

The  only  recent  addition  we  have  had  to  our  knowledge  of  Javanese 
architecture  is  contained  in  a  paper  communicated  by  Colonel  Yule  to 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1861-2.  He  was  the  first  to  describe 
the  Temple  at  Mundot,  about  two  miles  from  Boro  Buddor,  which  has 
very  recently  been  dug  out  of  the  volcanic  ashes  in  which  it  was 
buried.  It  is,  unfortunately,  much  ruined,  but  presents  so  striking  a 
resemblance  to  the  square  temples  at  Pagan  that  we  can  hardly  doubt 
their  common  origin.  Colonel  Yule  was  equally  struck  with  many 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  temples  at  Brambanam,  and  those 
he  was  familiar  with  in  Burmah  ;  the  most  remarkable  difference 
being  the  amount  of  Hindu  sculpture  which  adorned  the  exterior  of 
the  Javanese  temples,  even  when  the  interior  was  purely  Buddhist. 
This  probably  arose  from  the  earlier  immigrants  being  followers  of  the 
Brahminical  faith — the  Buddhist  being  a  later  importation — and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  conciliating  the  earlier  occupants. 

One  curious  circumstance  strongly  indicative  of  Hinduism  is  the 
entire  absence  of  constructive  arches  in  Javanese  buildings ;  the  roofe 
of  even  the  largest  interiors  are  formed  of  cornices,  bracketting  one 
beyond  the  other  till  the  opening  can  be  covered  by  a  single  slab,  and 
all  the  doorways  and  openings  are  formed  in  a  similar  manner.  In 
Burmah,  on  the  contrary,  the  true  arch—  generally  of  pointed  form — is 
everywhere  employed.  This  may  partly  be  owing  to  the  fiict  of  brick 
being  the  material  usually  employed  in  Burmah,  and  stone  in  Java; 
but  that  will  not  entirely  account  for  the  difference,  as  the  Hindus 
cover  very  large  spaces  with  brick  corbels,  and  the  Buddhists  seem  to 
have  had  nowhere  any  prejudice  against  arches. 

Another  peculiarity  of  these  buildings  is  the  entire  absence  ot  the 
use  of  mortar,  though  this  is  a  cliaracteristic  also  of  the  old  brick  archi- 
tecture of  Burmah,  and  of  some  old  buildings  in  India.  In  a  country 
so  subject  to  earthquakes  as  Java  it  has  been  most  unfortunate,  as 
almost  all  are  more  or  less  ruined  in  consequence.  It  also  admits  of 
the  easy  deposit  of  seeds  of  plants  and  trees,  which,  in  such  a  climate, 
are  almost  more  destructive  than  volcanoes  or  earthquakes.  The  con- 
sequence of  all  this  is,  that  it  is  nearly  impossible,  in  any  instance,  to 
feel  certain  what  the  external  form  of  any  of  these  temples  ori- 
ginally was.  All  the  spires  and  crowning  members — from  which  we 
shoidd  be.  best  able  to  judge  of  their  affinities  or  similarities  with 
other  styles — are  gone.  Those  restorations  which  have  been  at- 
tempted are  certainly  erroneous ;  and,  till  more  carefully  and  scientific- 
ally examined,  no  confident  opinion  can  be  expressed.  My  impression 
is,  that  the  Javanese  did  not  borrow  anything  direct  from  the  Burmese, 
but  that  the  style  of  both  countries  was  derived  fiom  a  common  source, 
not — so  far  as  we  can  at  present  see— from  the  Valley  of  the  Ganges, 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

.THIBET    AND    NEPA  T>. 

CON  TKN  rS. 
Monastery  of  Bouildlm  La  —  Temples  in  Nepal. 


It  would  be  a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest  if  wo  were  able  to  compile 
a  satisfactory  account  of  the  Buddhist  style  in  Tliil3et,  for  it  is  there 
that  Buddhism  exists  in  its  greatest  purity  at  the  present  moment,  and 
there  only  is  it  entirely  and  essentially  a  part  of  the  system  of  the 
people.  We  would  gladly,  therefore,  compare  the  existing  state  of 
things  in  Thibet  with  our  accounts  of  India  in  the  days  of  the  supre- 
macy of  the  same  religion.  The  jealousy  of  the  Chinese,  however, 
who  are  now  supreme  over  that  nation  of  priests,  prevents  free  access 
to  the  countr}',  and  those  who  have  penetrated  beyond  its  forbidden 
barriers  have  either  done  so  in  the  disguise  of  mendicants,  and,  con- 
sequently, dared  neitlier  to  draw  nor  examine  minutely  what  they 
saw,  or  else  had  little  taste  for  portraying  what  was  unintelligible, 
and,  consequently,  of  very  little  interest  to  them.' 

So  fjir  as  can  be  made  out  from  such  narratives  as  we  have,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  Thibet  a  single  relic-shrine  remarkable  either 
for  sanctity  or  size,  nor  does  relic- worship  seem  to  be  the  object 
of  either  the  architecture  or  tlie  religious  worship.  But  as  no  country 
in  the  world  possesses  a  larger  body  of  piiests  in  proportion  to  it«  popu- 
lation, and  as  all  these  are  vowed  to  celibacy  and  live  together,  their 
monasteries  are  more  extensive  than  any  wu  know  of  elsewhere — some 
containing  2000  or  :5000  lamas,  some,  if  we  may  trust  IM.  Hue,  as  many 
as  15,000.*  The  monasteries  do  not  seem  to  be  built  with  any  regu- 
larity, or  to  be  groujKid  into  combinations  of  any  architectural  preten- 
sion, but  to  consist  of  long  streets  of  cells,  mostly  surrounding 
small  court-yards,  three  or  four  on  each  side,  and  sometimes  two  or 
even   three  storeys   high ;    generally,   perhaps    always,   with  a  small 


*  Capt.  Turner,  it  18  tme,  who  was  sent 
to  Tecahoo  Lomboo  by  Warren  Haatingn, 
has  publisbed  with  his  interesting  narra- 
tive a  number  of  very  faithful  views  of 
what  he  eaw,  but  they  are  not  selected 


from  that  class  of  monuments  which  is 
the  subjttct  of  our  present  inquiry. 

*  •  Voyage  dans  le  Thibet,*  vol.  ii.  p.  289. 
The  monastery  referred  to  is  that  of  Sera, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lassa,  the  capital. 
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shrine  or  altar  in  the  centre.  The  monastery  of  Bouddha  La,  outside 
the  city  of  Lassa,  where  the  Delai  Lama  resides,  seems  to  be  of  more 
magnificence  than  all  the  rest — the  centre  being  occupied  by  a  building 
four  storeys  high,  crowned  by  a  dome  (making  the  fifth)  covered  en- 
tirely with  sheets  of  gold  (rather,  perhaps,  merely  gilt),  and  surrounded 
by  a  peristyle  of  columns,  which  are  gilt  also.  Around  this  central 
palace  are  grouped  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  where  the  inferior  mem- 
bers of  this  great  ecclesiastical  order  reside ;  but  of  all  this  it  is  difficult 
to  form  a  distinct  idea  without  some  better  drawings  than  the  native 
ones,  which  are  at  present  alone  available. 

The  Delai  Lama,  who  resides  in  this  palace,  is  believed  by  the 
Thibetans  to  be  the  living  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, is  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  object  of  woi*ship  in  Lassa. 
There  are,  however,  four  or  five  subordinate  incarnations  in  different 
parts  of  Thibet  and  Mongolia,  who,  though  inferior  to  this  one,  are 

still  objects  of  worship 
in  the  places  where  they 
reside,  and  by  particular 
sects  of  Buddhists. 

It  is  this  worship  of 
a  living  rather  than  of  a 
dead  deity  that  seems  to 
bo  the  principal  cause 
of  the  difference  of  the 
architectural  forms  of 
India  and  Thibet.  In 
the  coim tides  we  have 
hitherto  been  describing 
no  actual  incarnation  of 
the  Deity  is  believed  to 
liavc  taken  place  since 
the  death  of  Sakya  Muni, 
though  the  spirit  of  God 
has  descended  on  many 
saints  and  holy  men; 
in  India,  therefore,  they 
have  been  content  to 
worship  images  of  the 
departed  deity,  or  relics 
which  recal  His  pre- 
sence. In  Thibet,  where  their  deity  is  still  present  among  them,  con- 
tinually transmigrating,  but  never  dying,  of  course  such  a  form  of 
worship  would  be  absurd ;  no  relic  of  a  still  living  god  can  exist, 
nor  is  the  semblance  or  the  memory  of  any  past  manifestation  thought 
worth  preserving.     A  piori,  therefore,  we  should  scarcely  look  here 
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Nepaleso  Kotsthukar.    No  scale. 
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for  tho  samo  class  of  sacred  edifices  as  we  find  in  India  or  Ceylon. 
Some  smaller  relic  sliriiies,  however,  do  exist,  at  least  in  Nepal, 
scarcely  differing  in  any  essential  point  from  those  in  India ;  and  we 
have  no  represent^ationa  or  measurement*  of  those  which  have  been 
dcscril>ed.  One  class  of  temple  is  fuiind  in  Nepal  which  deserves 
mention  ;  it  is  called  Koethaiar,'  and  conHista  of  a  square  base,  contain- 
ing a  cell  intended  to  t>c  occupied  by  a  statue  like  those  at  Bramhanani 
in  Java,  and  crowned  by  what  seems  to  be  a  copy  of  a  tope  with  its 
terminal.  One  sncb  is  represented  in  woodcnt  No.  1029,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  any  merit  of  its  own,- but  as  explaining  a  form  of  Hindu 
architecture  afterwards  common,  and  also  as  throwing  light  on  some 
of  the  buildings  just  described.  When  speaking  of  Hindu  architecture, 
we  shall  understand  tho  full  significance  of  tho  change. 


Iltairiil'an  JonnuJ'.' 


As  a  gencrol  rule,  the  temples  oi  tho  ITimalayan  valleys  arc  con- 
structed either  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  in  wood ;  the  Deodar,  and 
other  timber-trees  of  (ho  mountains,  affording  an  excellent — and,  in 
that  climate,  durable — material  for  the  purpose.  In  consequence  of 
this,  tbey  are  generally  adorned  with  deep  overhanging  roofn,  the 
caves  of  which  are  supported  by  brackets,  and  the  whole  exhibiting  a 
variety  of  outline  and  richness  of  carving  extremely  picturesque, 
though  not  always  in  tho  best  or  purest  taste.  They  are  sometiraes 
interesting    as   explaining    the   origin    of    some    forma  occasionally 

'  Sec  TmuB.  Roynl  Ak.  Hoc,  vol.  ii.  p.  5;  iiii.l  Tmus.  A.8.  B.  vol.  xvi.  p.  442. 
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met  with  in  tlic  stdiie  arciitecturt.'  of  thu  plains,  ftnrt  alti^thpr  a 
monf^riipli  of  the  stylo  would  Ix)  a  valuahlc  contrilmtion  to  our  know- 
ledge; but  Buch  works  Imrdly  come  within  the  class  of  monuments, 
and  their  diitfct  hearing  on  the  styles  treated  of  in  this  Tolurao  is  not 


Miffiutntlj  miiU  oultii  lUstif 
mcftTiwliih  llic  Men  (noodciit  ^ 
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recollected  that  this  feature  is  nearly  universal  in  the  Behar  caves 
(woodcut  No.  986),  but  there  we  lose  it.  It  may  have  con- 
tinued to  be  commonly  employed  during  the  middle  ages,  though  the 
examples  have  perished  ;  but  it  is  curious  to  find  it  cropping  up  here 
again  after  a  lapse  of  2000  years. 

Another  view  in  the  porch  of  the  temple  at  Pemiongchi  is  also 
interesting,  as  showing  the  form  of  roof  which  we  are  familiar  with 
in  the  rock  examples,  and  also  as  illustrating  the  extent  to  which  the 
bracket  capital  of  India  may  be  carried  under  the  influence  of  wooden 
architecture.  It  hardly  seems  doubtful  that  the  form  was  origin- 
ally derived  from  w^ooden  construction,  but  was  equally  appiopriate  to 
masonic  forms,  and  is  used  in  masonry  so  judiciously  by  Indian  archi- 
tects, that  we  lose  sight  of  its  origin  in  most  instances  altogether. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  other  and  more  interesting 
illustrations  of  the  architecture  of  the  plains  might  be  found  fossilized 
in  the  secluded  valleys  of  the  Himalayas ;  but  it  would  require 
these  mountain  fastnesses  to  be  explored  by  some  one.  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  subject  before  they  can  l)e  rc^ndered  available : 
up  to  this  time,  their  value,  for  this  puipof^e,  has  not  even  been 
suspected. 

In  the  preceding  pages  all  the  principal  examples  of  the  Buddhist 
style  of  architecture  which  are  at  present  known  to  us  have  been 
noticed,  and  the  style  traced,  as  far  as  possible,  from  its  on'gin  to  the 
present  day.  The  examples  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  brilliancy  are 
too  few  and  too  imperfect  to  enable  us  to  ]uiss  a  distinct  judgment  on 
its  merits  as  a  style  of  art ;  but,  even  if  criticised  according  to  the 
most  rigid  rules,  it  will  not  be  found  deficient  in  beauties,  though 
these  are  of  an  order  peculiarly  its  own.  The  great  halls,  when  per- 
fect, must  have  possessed  all  the  beauties  of  the  choirs  of  Christian 
basilicas,  which  they  so  much  resemble,  and  Ixisides  had  the  merit  of  a 
far  more  perfect  mode  of  lighting,  by  the  one  great  opening  over  the 
entrance,  placed  exactly  where  it  should  Ix',  instead  of  a  number  of 
small  windows  scattered  over  the  building  wherever  the  constructive 
necessities  of  the  design  would  admit  of  their  being  inserted. 

The  great  domical  topes  also,  2u0  or  IJOO  ft.  in  diameter,  when 
perfect  and  enriched  with  all  the  ornaments  we  know  they  possessed, 
doubtless  displayed  that  beauty  of  outline  which  we  admire  ko  much 
in  the  Pantheon  and  some  of  our  modern  churches.  Their  imposing 
size  and  general  eftect  may  be  judged  of  from  observing  that  the 
external  diameter  of  the  great  topes  at  Anuradhapooia  was  ^;C0  ft., 
-while  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Kome  is  only  half  as  greiit. 

Of  the  monasteries  and  residences  of  the  kings  and  people  in  India 
we  have  even  less  means  of  judging,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  too 
highly  of  some  of  the  details,  and  of  the  general  eflect  of  the  archi- 
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tectiiral  an-jaii^eiiKMits.     They  are  bold  and  elegant^  and   singularly 
well  adapted  to  the  pui-pose  for  which  they  were  designed. 

Ill  Buniiah,  however,  and  Siam,  we  have  a  living  Buddhist  style — 
rich,  gorgeous,  and  ambitious,  and  which,  with  its  gilding  and  decora- 
tions, j>robably  nearly  reproduces  the  effect  of  what  we  sec  in  the 
frescoes  and  cai  ved  representations  of  the  older  buildings.  The  modem 
style,  however,  wants  the  grandeur  of  outline,  and  the  beauty  of  detail, 
which  charactonsed  the  older  ;  but,  from  the  two,  we  may  form  a  fair 
conception  of  the  style  in  the  days  of  its  greatness. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  of  the  merit  of  Buddhist  monuments 
as  works  of  art,  there  can  be  none  of  their  great  historical  value ;  for 
of  the  styles  still  practised  it  is  tlie  oldest,  having  l>een  constantly  in 
use  for  more  than  2000  years ;  and  it  is  the  style  of  a  religion  which 
even  at  the  ])resent  hour,  when  its  greatest  glory  has  passed  away,  still 
reckons  among  its  votaries,  if  not  a  greater,  at  least  as  gi^eat  a  number 
of  followers  as  any  religion  now  existing  on  the  fiico  of  the  globe. 

It  may  jilso  be  added,  tbit  it  is  the  religion  which,  in  ancient 
times,  had  laore  affinities  and  more  ramificiitions  among  the  primitive 
races  of  mankind  than  any  other  we  know  of.  It  is,  further,  the 
religion  of  the  Turanians,  a  race  who,  in  their  pure  state,  never  were 
addicted  to  alphabetical  writing,  and  who,  consequently,  have  neither 
literature  nor  histoiy,  properly  so  called.  It  is,  consequently,  only 
through  their  architecture  that  we  can  hope  to  gather  together  the  lost 
threads  of  their  long-forgotten  story,  and  to  replace  them  in  their 
proper  i)osition  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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IXTUODIJCTOUY. 

In  describing  tlie  various  forms  of  Buddhist  architecture  enumerated 
in  the  last  divisiou  of  this  history,  it  was  necessary  to  tmvel  beyond 
the  limits  of  India  proper,  not  only  into  Afghanistan  and  Ceylon,  but 
to  the  Indo-Chinese  provinces  and  Java;  and  this  witliout  even  then 
exhausting  the  subject.  All  the  examples  of  the  four  styles  which  are 
treated  of  in  the  present  lk)ok  are,  on  the  contrary,  strictly  confincKl 
to  India  proper  as  its  geographical  limits  are  generally  understood. 
They  are  all  within  the  boundaiies  of  the  Himalaya  and  the  sea,  north 
and  south,  and  between  the  Indus  and  the  Drahmapootra  east  and 
west.  The  Buddhist  architecture  was  influenced  by  foreign  styles 
at  its  birth,  it  had  affinities  with  other  nations  during  its  progress, 
and  its  influence  on  the  art  of  the  surrounding  peoples  is  easily 
traccnl.  With  the  Hindu  styles  the  case  is  entirely  different,  lliey 
are  all,  so  iiir  as  we  know,  perfectly  indigenous.  \\'e  cannot  trace  the 
influence  of  any  foreign  style  on  their  origin,  or  any  connexion  with 
anything  outside  India  during  their  progress.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible tliat,  with  more  extended  knowledge,  affinities  may  be  detected 
which  we  do  not  now  suspect ;  but  even  these  must  be  remote,  or  we 
should  surely  now  be  able  to  pick  np  some  of  the  threads  of  the  story. 

Owing  to  the  ffic^t  of  the  Buddhists  having  Ix'cn  so  long  ago 
expelled  from  the  country  where  their  religion  first  assumed  a  con- 
sistent shape,  their  architecture  has  become  a  dciid  one  in  India,  as 
much  as  the  old  Grecian  art  is  in  the  Greece  of  modem  times,  and 
represents  nothing  now  living  in  India.  The  Hindu  styles,  on  the 
contrary,  do  reproduce  the  modem  thought  and  aspiration  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  as  it  has  existed  during  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  centuries,  and  as  it  still  exists.  They  are  the  living  exponents 
of  the  religions  of  the  people  of  India,  and  tell,  more  clearly  than 
anything  else  can  tell,  wluxt  degree  of  elevation   or  what   depth   of 

debasement  now  prevails. 
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On  the  whole,  the  stoiy  that  her  arts  reveal  to  us  is  a  suffi- 
ciently sad  one.  It  is  a  history  wiitton  in  decay.  Each  building, 
as  we  ascend  the  stream  of  time,  is  more  perfect  than  the  one  that 
followed,  so  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  it  is  a  sufficient  test 
of  the  relative  age  of  two  buildings  to  say  that  the  one  is  more  perfect 
than  the  other ;  and  this  continues  till  we  lose  sight  of  the  style  in  the 
mist  of  the  early  ages,  just  when  we  feel  we  are  on  the  point  of  grasping 
something  so  perfect  tliat  it  may  stand  comparison  with  the  proudest 
monuments  of  Kun>pean  art.  It  may,  however,  be  otherwise.  It  may 
be  that  the  8th  or  10th  century  was  the  culminating  point  of  the  art 
of  the  Hindus — that  if  we  could  trace  it  further  back  we  should  only 
encounter  the  feeble  attempts  of  a  rude  people  trying  after  something 
better  than  that  to  which  they  had  yet  attiiined,  and  our  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  Buddhist  art  lends  considerable  colour  to  this 
view.  Be  this  as  it  may,  from  the  10th  to  the  13th  century  were  the 
great  building  ages  in  India  as  in  Europe,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  older  was  the  better  age  in  the  East.  In  the  West  progress 
was  steady  till  the  14th  century  opened.  From  that  time,  in  India 
each  succeeding  century  brought  increasing  feebleness  in  design, 
less  purity  in  detiiil,  and  sometimes  also  inappropriateness  of  form. 
Within  the  present  century  there  has  been  something  like  a  revival, 
but  it  is  almost  in  vain  to  hope  that  it  can  resist  the  numerous 
influences  tending  to  discourage  any  progiess  in  the  right  direction. 
May  it  be  otherwise ! 

Of  the  four  classes  into  which  it  is  proposed  to  divide  the  styles  of 
the  Hindus,  the  Diavidian  is  the  most  extensive.  There  are  perhaps 
more  cubic  feet  of  masonrv'  in  buildings  of  this  style  than  of  all  the 
other  styles  of  India  put  together.  1 1  is  also  the  most  persistent.  It 
sometimes  requires  considerable  knowledge  and  a  keen  eye,  to  dis- 
criminate between  what  is  ancient  and  what  is  comparatively  modern, 
though  in  ordinaiy  cases  it  is  easy  enough  to  do  so. 

If  we  except  (.)rissa,'  the  monuments  of  the  Northern  or  Bengalee 
style  are  very  few  and  small,  and  most  of  them  modem ;  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  less  interesting  than  the  Southern. 

The  Chalukyaus  were  at  one  time  Jains,  and  the  Jains  were  so 
essentially  mixed  up  with  the  Chalukyans  that  the  style  of  their 
architecture  in  its  earliest  ages  may  almost  be  said  to  be  identical, 
though  the  forms  of  their  temples  were  different,  and  they  gradually 
diverged  more  and  more  from  each  other.  They  are  however, 
throughout  the  richest  and  most  elegant  forms  of  Hindu  art,  and  thoee 
which  will  best  stand  a  comparison  with  European  examples. 

All  this  it  may  be  impossible  to  make  clear  in  our  very  limited 
spiice  ;  but  when  grasped  it  affords  a  wonderfully  vivid  picture  of  the 
Hindu  mind  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  centuries,  and  such  as 
probably  cannot  hv  attained  from  other  sources. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

AlU'lIRS    AND    DOMES. 


Jtnriznntnl  Ardies  —  Vnrioun  raodea  of  roofing  Indinn  Domes. 


BkfoRk  ]iro«}C(ling  io  describe  tlie  arrangements  of  Hindu  and  Jaina 
temples,  it  may  add  to  the  clourness  of  what  follows  if  wo  first  explain 
the  peculiar  modes  of  constructing  arches  and  domes  which  they 
invariably  employed. 

As  remarked  above,  we  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  Buddhists 
ever  employed  a  true  areli ;  but  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  no  struc- 
tural example  has  yet  been  found  in  India,  and  that  all  the  arched  or 
circular  forms  found  in  the  caves  arc,  without  one  single  exception, 
copies  of  wooden  forms,  and  nowhere  even  simulate  stone  eonstniction. 
With  the  HinduM  and  Jains  the  case  is  different;  they  use  stone 
arches  and  stone   denies  which   aie  not   copied    from  wooden    forms 
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lit  nl\ ;  but  thpac  are  iiivnrialily  horizontal  arches,  never  formed  or 
infcmled  to  ho  formed  with  mdiating  vonsRoirs. 

It  liiis  already  been  exjilained,  in  s]>calting  of  PoLif^c  art,'  how 
prevalent  thew  funiis  were  in  nn<:iont  f!i-eccc  and  Asia  Minor,  and  how 
long  they  eontinned  to  ho  employed  even  after  the  principles  of  the 
true  arch  were  jierfi'ctly  nndcrKto(Hl.  In  India,  however,  the  adherence 
to  this  fomi  (if  (iinBtriielion  is  even  more  remarkable.  As  the  Hindiu 
qnaintly  expi-css  it,  "an  areh  never  uleeps:"  and  it  in  tme  tliat  a 
radiating  arch  docs  contain  in  itwlf  a  ris  rirt  which  is  always  t«nding 
to  thrust  ilJ^  hr 
destniction 


lias,  tiatfivnr,  jinji.iBiim.   Kn.iu  Kiui.  cb  Furiiv        hitriiction  could    have    been 

obtained,  t-o  long  as  the  wall 

on  either  hand  remainetl  entire.     W'liat  the  Ilindn  feai-ed  was  that 

if  the  wall  were  shattered,  as  wo  now  find  it,  the  arch  would  have 

fallen,  thotigh  the  horizontal  layera  still  remain  in  their  places. 

Instead  of  a  continuous  hi'aekct  like  that  shewn  in  the  ta.st  example, 
a  more  nsnal  fonn,  in  lU'jdom  times  at  least,  is  tJiat  of  several  detached 
brackets  plaeed  a  little  distance  ajiart  the  one  from  the  other.  When 
nsed  in  moderation  this  is  the  more  pleasing  form  of  the  two,  and  in 
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southern  India  it  is  generally  used  with  groat  success.  In  the  nortli 
they  are  liable  to  exaggerate  it,  as  in  the  gateway  from  Jinjoowanti  in 
Guzerat  (woodcut  No.  1033),  when  it  becomes  unpleasing,  though 
singularly  characteristic  of  the  stj^le. 

It  is  this  horizontal  or  bracket  mode  of  construction  that  is  the 
formative  principle  of  the  Dravidian  or  Southern  style  of  Hindu 
architecture,  every  form  and  every  ornament  depending  almost  wholly 
upon  it.  In  the  north,  however,  another  development  of  the  same 
principle  is  found  in  the  horizontal  dome,  which  is  unknoAvn  in  the 
south,  but  which  has  given  a  new  character  to  the  style,  and,  as 
one  of  its  most  befiutiful  features,  demands  a  somewhat  detailed 
explanation. 

DOMI'S. 

It  is  to  bo  regretted  thiit,  while  so  much  has  been  written  on  the 
history  of  th(»  pointed  arch,  so  little  sli(mld  have  been  said  rcgiirding 
the  histoiy  of  domes :  the  one  l)eing  a  mere  constructive  peculiarity 
that  might  very  well  have  been  dispensed  with ;  the  other  being  the 
noblest  feature  in  the  styles  in  which  it  prevails,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  acquisition  with  which  science  has  enriched  the  art  of 
architecture. 

The  so  called  Treasuries  of  Mycena3  and  Orchomenos,  as  well  as  the 
chambers  in  Etruscan  tombs,  prove  that  as  early  as  ten  or  twelve  cen- 
turies before  Christ  the  Pelasgic  races  had  learned  the  art  of  roofing 
circular  chambers  with  stone  vaults,  not  constructed,  as  we  construct 
them,  with  radiating  vaults,  on  the  principle  of  the  common  arch,  but 
by  successive  layers  of  stones  converging  to  a  point,  and  closed  by  one 
large  stone  at  the  apex. 

Whoever  invented  the  true  or  radiating  arch,  the  Romans  were 
the  first  who  applied  it  as  a  regular  and  essential  architectural  feature, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  introduced  its  complement,  the  radiating 
dome,  into  architectural  construction ;  at  what  perio<l  it  is  not  now 
known.  The  earliest  example,  the  l*antheon,  is  also  the  finest  and 
largest ;  but  we  have  lost  entirely  the  innumerable  steps  by  which 
the  architects  must  have  slowly  progressed  to  so  daring  an  experi- 
ment. 

There  is,  however,  a  vast  difference  between  these  two  classes  of 
domes,  which  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  in  t)rder  to  understand 
what  follows. 

The  Roman  arch  and  Roman  dome  are  always  constructed  (woodcut 
1034)  on  the  principle  of  voussoirs,  or  truncated  wedges,  radiating  from 
a  centre.  This  enabled  the  Romans  to  cover  much  larger  spaces  with 
their  domes  than  perhaps  was  possible  on  thu  horizontal  principle  ; 
but  it  involved  the  inconvenience  of  great  lateral  thrusts,  continually 
tending  to  split  the  dome  and  tear  the  building  in  pieces,  and  re(iuiring 
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immense    and    massive    abutments   to   counteract    their    destructive 
enerf^^ 

The  Indian  or  horizontal  dome  never  can  be  made  circular  in 
section,  except  when  used  on  the  smallest  scale,  but  almost  always 
takes  a  fonn  more  or  less  pointed  (woodcut  No.  1035).     From  the  time 


1031. 


Il;i<HatiiiK  Aicli. 


Ktan. 


Horizontal  Arch. 


of  the  building  of  the  Treasury  of  Myceute^  to  the  birth  of  Christ  we 
have  a  tolerably  complete  series  of  arehes  and  vaults  constructed  on 
this  principle,  l)ut  few  domes  properly  so  cullinl.  After  the  Christian 
era  the  first  exam])le  is  found  in  a  singular  tomb  at  Mylassa,*  near 
Halicarnassus,'  where  the  dome  exhibits  all  the  ]X}culiarities  of  construc- 
tion fonnd  in  the  Jaina  temples  of  India.  After  this  we  lose  the  thread  of 
its  history  till  the  form  reappears  in  porches  like  those  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury on  Mount  Abu,  where  it  is  a  perfectly  cstablLshed  architectural 
feature,  that  must  have  been  pmctised  long  before  it  could  be  used  as 
we  find  it  in  that  building.  Whether  we  shall  ever  bo  able  to  recover 
the  lost  links  in  this  chain  is  more  than  doubtful,  but  it  would  be 
deeply  interesting  1o  the  hist(»rv  of  art  if  it  could  l^e  done.  In  the 
mean  time,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  constructive  steps  by 
which  the  object  is  now  attained  in  India.  These  may  also  throw  some 
light  on  the  histoiy  of  the  invention,  though  this  is  m»t,  of  course, 
ca|>able  of  direct  proof. 

The  simplest  mode  of  roofing  a  small  scpiare  space  supporte<l  by 
four  pillars  is  merely  to  run  an  architrave  or  stone  beam  from  each 

pillar,  and  cover  the  intermediate  ojx'ning  by  a  plain 
stone  slab.  Unless,  however,  slabs  of  great  dimensions 
are  available,  this  mode  of  construction  has  a  limit 
very  soon  arrived  at.  1'he  next  step  therefore  is 
to  reduce  the  extent  of  the  centml  space  to  be 
covered  by  cutting  oft'  its  comers;  this  is  done  by 
triangular  stones  plucked  in  each  angle  of  the  square, 
as  in  woodcut  103(5,  thus  employing  five  stones  in- 
stead of  one.  By  this  means,  the  size  of  the  central 
1036.  Diagram  of  Uwfing.   Ktouc  remaining  the  same,  the  side  of  the  square 

space  roofed    is   increased   in    the   ratio  of  ten   to 
seven,  the  actual  arcji  being  doubled.     The  next  step  in  the  process 


'  Vol.  i.  p.  2J3.  -^  Vol.  i.  p.  334. 

3  Fully  illustrated  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Dilettanti  Society's  '  Antiquities  of  louia.' 
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(woodcut  1037)  is  by  employing  three  tiers  and  nine  stones  instead  of 
two  tiers  and  five  stones,  which  quadruples  the  area  roofed.  Thus,  if 
the  central  stone  is  4  ft.,  by  the  second  process  the  space  roofed  will  be 
about  5  ft.  8  in. ;  by  the  third  8  ft.  square ;  by  a  fourth  process  (wood- 
cut   1038) — with  four  tiers  and  thirteen   stones — the   extent  roofed 


-fr- 
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TMagranis  of  Roofing. 


1038. 


may  be  0  or  10  ft.,  always  assuming  the  central  stone  to  remain  4  ft. 
square.  All  these  forms  are  still  currently  used  in  India,  but  with  four 
pillars  the  process  is  seldom  carried  further  than  this ;  with  another 
tier,  however,  and  eight  pillars  (as  shown  in  woodcut  1039),  it  may  be 
carried  a  step  further — exactly  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried  in 
the  tomb  at  ^lylassa  alx)ve  referred  to. 
In  this,  however,  as  in  all  instances  of 
octagonal  domes  in  this  stylo,  instead 
of  the  octagonal  form  being  left  as  such, 
there  are  always  four  external  pillars  at 
the  angles,  so  that  the  square  shape  is  re- 
tained, with  twelve  pillars,  of  which  the 
eight  internal  pillars  may  be  taken  as 
mere  insertions  to  support  the  long  archi- 
trave between  the  four  angular  pillars. 

It  is  e%ndent  that  here  again  we  come 
to  a  limit  beyond  which  we  cannot  pro- 
gress without  using  large  and  long  stones. 
This  was  sometimes  met  by  cutting  off 
the  angles  of  the  octagon,  and  making  the 
lower  course  of  sixteen  sides.  When  this 
has  been  done  an  awkwardness  arises  in  getting  back  to  the  square  form. 
This  was  escaped  from  in  all  the  instances  I  am  acquainted  with,  by 
adopting  circular  courses  for  all  above  that  with  sixteen  sides.  In  many 
instances  the  lower  course  with  sixteen  sides  is  altogether  omitted,  and 
the   circles  placed   immediately   on   the   octagon,   as   in   the   temple 
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at  Vimala  Sah  (woodcut  No.  1084,  p.  624).  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far 
this  system  might  be  carried  constructively  without  danger  of  weakness. 
The  Indian  domes  seldom  exceed  30  ft.  in  diameter,  but  tliis  may  have 
arisen  more  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  architraves  above  12  or  13  ft.  in 
length  to  support  the  sides,  than  from  any  inability  to  construct  domes 
of  larger  diameter  in  themselves.  This  last  difficulty  was  to  some 
extent  got  over  by  a  system  of  bracketing,  by  which  more  than  half  the 
bcjiring  of  the  architi*avc  was  thrown  on  the  capital  of  the  column,  as 
shown  in  woodcut  1040.  (3f  course  this  method  might  have  been 
carried  to  any  extent,  so  that  a  very  short  architrave  would  suffice  for 
a  large  dome ;  but  whether  tliis  could  be  done  with  elegance  is  another 
matter.     The  Indians  seem  to  have  thought  not;  at  least  so  far  as  I 


■'^i'.iefyj'^'''y^i"i 
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1040. 


Diagram  of  Indian  construction. 
B.  Form  of  bracket  capital  in  the  onglo  of  an  octagonal  dome. 


know,  they  never  can-ied  it  to  any  extent.  Instead  of  bracketing,  how- 
ever, they  .sometimes  u.sed  struts,  as  shown  in  woodcut  No.  1040,  but  it 
is  questionable  whether  that  could  ever  be  ma<^le  a  really  serviceable 
constnictive  expedient  in  stone  architecture. 

The  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  mode  of  constructing 
domes  just  described  was  the  power  it  gave  of  placing  them  on  pillars 
without  having  anything  to  fear  from  the  lateral  thrust  of  the  vault 
The  Romans  never  even  attempted  this,  but  always,  so  to  speak, 
brought  their  vaults  down  to  the  ground,  or  at  least  could  only  erect 
them  on  great  cylinders,  which  confined  the  space  on  every  side.  The 
Byzantine  architects,  as  we  have  seen,  cut  away  a  great  deal  bf  the 
substructure,  but  nevertheless  could  never  get  rid  of  the  great  heavy 
piers  they  were  forced  to  employ  to  support  their  domes,  and  in  all 
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ages  were  forced  to  use  either  heavy  abutments  externally,  or  to  crowd 
their  interiors  with  masses  of  masonry,  so  as  in  a  great  measure  to 
sacHfice  either  the  external  effect  or  internal  convenience  of  their 
buildings  to  the  constructive  exigences  of  the  domes.  This  in  India 
never  was  tlie  case ;  all  the  pressure  was  vertical,  and  to  insure  stability 
it  only  required  sufficient  strength  in  the  support  to  bear  the  down- 
ward pressure  of  the  mass— an  advantage  the  importance  of  which 
is. not  easily  over-estimated. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  mode  of  construction  was,  that  all 
the  decoration  of  the  Indian  domes  was  horizontal,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  ornaments  were  ranged  in  concentric  rings,  one  above  the  other, 
instead  of  being  disposed  in  vertical  ribs,  as  in  Koman  or  Gothic 
vaults.  This  arrangement  allows  of  far  more  variety  without  auy 
offence  to  good  taste,  and  practically  has  rendered  some  of  the 
Indian  doiues  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  elaborate  roofing  that 
can  anywhere  be  seen.  Another  consequence  of  this  mode  of  con- 
stiniction  was  the  employment  of  pendants  from  the  centres  of  the 
domes,  which  are  used  to  an  extent  that  would  have  surprised  even 
the  Tudor  architects  of  our  own  countiy.  With  them,  however,  the 
pendant  was  an  architectural  tour  deforce,  requiring  great  constructive 
ingenuity  and  large  masses  to  counterbalance  it,  and  is  always  tending 
to  destroy  the  building  it  ornaments;  while  the  Indian  pendant,  on 
the  contrary,  only  adds  its  own  weight  to  that  of  the  dome,  and  has  no 
other  prejudicial  tendency.  Its  forms,  too,  generally  have  a  lightness 
and  elegance  never  even  imagined  in  Gothic  art ;  it  hangs  from  the 
centre  of  a  dome  more  like  a  lustre  of  crystal  drops  than  a  solid  mass 
of  marble  or  of  stone. 

As  before  remarked,  the  eight  pillars  that  support  the  dome  are 
never  left  by  themselves,  the  base  being  always  made  square  by  the 
addition  of  four  others  at  the  angles.  There  are  many  small  buildings 
so  constructed  with  only  twelve  pillars,  as  shewn  in  the  diagiam  over- 
leaf (No.  1041),  but  two  more  arc  oftener  added  on  each  face,  making 
twenty  altogether,  as  shewn  in  the  upper  side  of  the  following  diagram 
(No.  1042);  or  four  on  each  face,  making  twenty-eight;  or  again,  two 
in  front  of  these  four,  or  six  on  each  face,  so  as  to  make  thirty-six  ;  and 
the  same  system  of  aggregation  is  carried  on  till  the  number  of  pillars 
reaches  fift^'-six  (woodcut  No.  1043),  which  is  the  largest  number  I 
ever  saw  surrounding  one  dome  ;  but  any  number  of  these  domes  may 
surround  one  temple,  or  central  dome,  and  the  number  consequently 
be  multiplied  ad  infinitum.  When  so  great  a  number  of  pillars  is  intro- 
duced as  in  the  last  instance,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  outmost  com- 
partment on  each  face  square,  and  surmount  it  with  a  smaller  dome.  This 
is  occasionally  though  rarely  done  even  with  the  smallest  number. 

The  first  result  of  this  arrangement  is,  tliat  the  Hindus  obtained 
singularly  varied  outline  in  plan,  producing   the  happiest  effects  of 
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light  and  shade  with  every  change  in  the  sun's  position.  Another 
result  was,  that  by  the  accentuation  of  the  salient  and  re-entering 
angles,  they  produced  those  strongly-marked  vertical  lines  which  give 
such  an  appearance  of  height  to  Gothic  designs.  To  accomplish  this, 
however,  the  AVestem  architects  were  obliged  to  employ  buttresses, 
pinnacles,  and  other  constructive  expedients.     The  Hindus  obtained  it 

by  a  new  disjxxsition  of  the  plan 
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without  anywhere  interrupting 
the  composition.  This  form  of 
outline  also  expresses  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  porch  better 
than  could  be  done  by  the  simpler 
outline  of  either  a  square  or  circle, 
sucli  as  is  usually  employed  in 
Euroi>e.  It«  greatest  merit,  how- 
ever, is,  that  the  length  of  the 
greater  aisles  is  exactly  propor- 
tioned to  their  relative  width  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  subor- 
dinate aisles.  The  entrance  being 
in  the  angle,  the  great  aisle 
forms  the  diagonal,  and  is  conse- 
quently in  the  ratio  of  10  to  7, 
as  conijmreil  to  what  it  would 
1k»  if  the  entrance  were  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  side,  where  we 
usually  place  it.  From  the  intro- 
d  net  ion  of  the  octagonal  dome  in 
the  centre  the  same  proportion 
(correctly  707  to  1 000)prevails  be- 
tween the  central  and  side  aisles, 
and  tliis  again  is  perhaps  the 
most  pleasing  that  has  yet  been 
introduced  anywhere.  In  Gothic 
churehe.s  the  principal  aisles  are 
generally  twice  as  wide  as  the 
side  ones,  but  they  are  also  twice 
as  high,  whieh  restores  the  pro- 
lx)rtion.  Here,  where  the  height 
of  all  is  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  this  gradation  just  suffices  to  give  variety, 
and  to  mark  the  relative  importance  of  the  jmrts,  without  the  one  over: 
powering  the  other  :  and  neither  has  the  appearance  of  being  too  broad 
nor  too  narrow. 

It  is  of  course  difficult  for  those  who  have  never  seen  a  building  of 
the  class  just  described  to  judge  of  the  eftect  of  these  arrangements ; 
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and  they  have  seldom  been  practised  in  Europe.  There  is,  however, 
one  building  in  which  they  have  accidentally  been  employed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  which  owes  its  whole  beauty  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  follows  the  arrangement  above  described.  That  building  is 
Sir  Christopher  Wren's  church  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook.  Internally 
its  ])rincipal  feature  is  a  dome  supported  on  eight  pillars,  with  four 
more  in  the  angles,  and  two  principal  aisles  crossing  the  building  at 
right  angles,  with  smaller  square  compartments  on  each  side.  This 
church  is  the  great  architect's  masterpiece,  but  it  would  have  been 
greatly  improved  had  its  resemblance  to  a  Hindu  porch  been  more  com- 
plete. The  neceasity  of  confining  the  dome  and  aisles  within  four  walls 
greatly  injures  the  effect  as  compared  with  the  Indian  examples.  Even 
the  Indian  plan  of  roofing,  explained  above,  might  be  used  in  such  a 
building  with  much  less  expense  and  less  constructive  danger  than  a 
Gothic  vault  of  the  same  extent. 
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DKAVIDIAN    STYLE. 


coNrENrs. 


Hi«tc>ri('iil  not irr  —  Form  of  T(iiii»Us  —  Purclies  of  Ttinples  —  Cmteways  —  Pillared 
Hulls  —  Tcinph's  at  Strin^Hiam,  Trivahir,  Tiimcvclly,  &c.  —  Kyla:<  at  Kllora  — 
Construction  of  llock-t-ut  Tcinpli's  —  Modern  Ilintlu  style  in  the  South. 


CUKOXOLOGY. 

Kula  Sochara  founds  Madura  about  the  Christian  era.  l>eva,  his  grandson,  compkt^  t<  ninb  at  Cbiliuu- 

Vansii  Sochera  rebuilds  it,  ninth  Cvntury;  founds  thj         brum a.d.  10(M 

cull  Ro  of  Matlura.  Kylas    at   Wloro,  cxcavatt'U    by   (.liolan 

VikramaChola— ris-ofCliohinsuppniacy.  prinoos  al)out loui) 

caplUil,  Tanjore a.i>.  J<27      Kiso  of  Chalukya  iMtwer 105!« 

Vira  Chola  builds  tcnjplo  at  Cliilumbrum;  Ari  Vari  Trimul  Naik  rebuilds  Madura  .     .      .      .           1621 


Historical  Notice. 

The  position  of  the  provinces  ^vithiu  which  the  Dravidian  styK>  pre- 
vailed will  be  easily  recognized  by  a  reference  to  the  niup  on  J>age  452. 
Generally,  it  may  be  described  as  all  India  sonth  of  the  river  Kistnah, 
with  the  exception  of  ^lysore.  In  ino<lern  times,  the  Dravidian  form 
has  extended  to  that  province  also ;  but,  as  the  map  only  pretends  to 
exhibit  the  limits  of  the  styles  at  their  ages  of  highest  development, 
Mysore  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  ('halukya.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  define  the  limits  of  the  style  on  the  west  coast.  My  impres- 
sion hi,  that  the  parts  of  the  map  shaded  with  a  perpendicular  tint 
below  the  Ghats  ought  to  be  marked  out  as  a  separate  architectural 
province,  and  designated  as  the  region  of  the  Canarese  style ;  but^  in 
order  not  to  multiply  divisions,  as  all  mention  of  it  is  omitted  from 
the  text,  so  it  is  also  from  the  map. 

The  country  between  the  Kistnah  and  the  Nerbudda  rivers  seems 
never  to  have  been  sufficiently  thickly  peopled,  at  least  in  ancient 
times,  for  any  rich  or  powerful  states  to  have  been  established  within 
its  boundaries.  Consequently,  we  do  not  find  many  temples  there,  and 
those  that  are  known  to  exist  have  been  so  imperfectly  drawn  or 
descril)ed  that  they  cannot  at  present  be  rendered  available  for  eluci- 
dating the  history  of  the  style. 

The  country  to  the  south  of  the  Kistnah  has  from  the  curliest  times 
been  inhabited  (above  the  Ghats  at  least)  by  peo2)le  of  the  Tamulian 
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race,  who,  so  far  as  we  know,  may  practically  be  considered  the  first 
settlers  in  the  country.  So  far  as  their  traditions  reach,  they  have 
been  divided  into  three  kingdoms  or  states,  the  Pandyas,  the  Cholas, 
and  the  Chems,  forming  a  little  triarchy  of  powers,  neither  interfered 
with  by  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  nor  interfering  with  those 
beyond  their  limits.  During  the  greater  part  of  their  existence  all 
their  relations  of  war  and  peace  have  been  among  themselves,  and  they 
have  grown  up  a  separate  people,  as  unlike  the  rest  of  the  world  as  can 
well  be  conceived. 

Of  the  three,  the  most  southern  was  called  the  l*andyan  kingdom, 
it  was  the  earliest  civilized,  and  seems  to  have  attained  sufficient 
importance  about  tlie  time  of  the  Christian  era  to  have  attracted  the 
special  attention  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers.  How  much 
earlier  it  became  a  state,  or  had  a  regular  .succession  of  rulers,  we 
know  not,^  but  it  seems  certainl}'  to  have  attained  to  some  consistency 
as  early  as  five  or  six  centuries  before  the  (.^hristian  era,  and  main- 
tained  itself  within  its  original  boundaries,  till  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  it  was  swallowed  up  in  our  all-devouring  aggression. 

During  this  long  period  the  Pandyans  had  seveml  epochs  of  gi*eat 
brilliancy  and  power,  followed  by  long  intei*vening  periods  of  de- 
pression and  obscurity.  The  first  and  fifth  or  sixth  centuries  seem 
to  have  been  those  in  which  they  especially  distinguished  themselves. 
If  buildings  of  these  epochs  still  exist,  which  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable, they  are  utterly  unknown  as  yet,  as  well  as  all  those  of 
the  intervening  periods  down  to  the  reign  of  Trimul  Xaik,  a.i>.  1(324. 
'J'his  prince  adorned  the  capital  city  of  Madura  with  many  splendid 
buildings,  some  of  which  have  been  drawn  by  Daniell  and  others. 
AVhat  more  ancient  remains  there  may  be  will  not  be  known  till  the 
place  has  been  carefully  and  scientifically  explored. 

The  Chola  kingdom  extended  northwards  from  the  valley  of  the 
Cauvery  and  Coleroon  rivers,  whose  banks  seem  always  to  have  been 
its  principal  seat,  nearly  to  Madras,  all  along  the  eixstern  coast,  called 
after  them  Cholomandalam  or  Coromandel.  The  date  of  the  origin  of 
their  kingdom  is  not  known,  but  their  political  relations  with  Cash- 
mere can  be  traced  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  and  probably  earlier. 
Their  epoch  of  greatest  glory,  however,  was  between  the  9th  and  11th 
centuries,  when  they  scH^m  to  bive  conquered  not  only  their  neighbours 
the  Pandyas  and  Cheras,  but  even  to  have  surpassed  the  bounds  of  the 
triarchy,  and  ctirried  their  arms  into  Ceyhm,  and  even  as  far  north  as 
Ellora,  where  the  great  Kylas  cave  was  excavated,  either  by  them  or 
under  their  influence.     After  this  ])eriod  they  had  no  great  revival 

»  The  )x«t  aceoimt  uf  tins  ntatc  is  that  given  by  l'rofei4a>r  Wiljson  in  vol.  iii.  of  the 
Joiu-uiil  K.  A.  H.,  but  iDuiiy  seattciid  notiets  arc  fouud  in  Taylor's  *  Analysis  of  the 
Mackenzie  MS8  ,'  antl  elrjewheio. 
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like  the  Pandyas  under  Trimul  Naik,  but  sank  step  by  step  under  the 
Mahomedans,  Mahrattas,  and  English,  to  their  present  state  of  utter 
political  annihilation. 

The  Cheras  occupied  the  country  above  the  Ghats  between  Mysore 
and  Madura,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Cliola  country.  They  seem  never 
to  have  been  so  important  as  either  of  their  neighbours,  and  certainly 
never  were  such  temple-builders,  their  country  being  singularly  bare  . 
of  important  monuments  of  this  class.  They  were  conquered  by  the 
Cholas  in  the  tenth  century,  and  never  afterwards  regained  their 
former  power  or  position-  having  only  recovered  their  independence 
to  sink  again,  after  a  short  interval,  under  the  rising  power  of  the 
mjahs  of  Mysore  and  Vijanuggur.* 

Although,  politically,  these  three  states  always  remained  distinct, 
and  generally  antagonistic,  the  people  belonged  to  the  same  race. 
Their  architecture  is  different  from  any  other  found  in  India,  but  united 
in  itself,  and  has  gone  through  a  j>rocess  of  gradual  change  from  the 
earliest  times  at  which  we  become  acquainted  with  it,  until  we  lose 
sight  of  it  altogether  in  the  last  century.  This  change  is  invariably 
for  the  worse,  the  earlit.'r  sjK^cimens  being  in  all  in.stances  the  most 
perfect,  and  the  degree  of  degradation  forming,  as  mentioned  above, 
an  exact  chronometric  scale,  by  which  we  may  measure  the  age  of  the 
buildings. 

Buddhism  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  gaineil  a  footing  of  any 
importance  among  any  of  the  Dravidian  races  of  India,  and  as  early  as 
the  seventh  centuiy,  the  few  votaries  of  Buddha  that  existed  in  the 
south  of  India  were  finally  exjx'lled.  So  completely  was  it  extirpated 
that  1  do  not  know  of  one  single  Buddhist  monument  south  of  the 
Kistnah,  except  the  tope  at  Amravati  described  above,  and  am  inclined 
very  much  to  doiibt  if  any  really  important  ones  ever  existed. 

The  Jaina  religion,  on  the  contrary,  c<mtinued  to  flourish  at  Conje- 
veram  and  in  the  Mysore,  and  seems  to  have  succeeded  Buddhism  in 
these  places,  and  to  have  attracted  to  itself  whatever  tendency  there 
may  have  been  towards  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism  on  the  part  of  the 
so r. thorn  people.  Though  influential  from  their  intelligence,  the  Jains 
never  formed  more  than  a  small  nimierical  fraction  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  were  located. 

The  Hindu  religion,  which  thus  became  supreme,  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Brahminical,  from  the  Brahmins  who  are  the 
priests  belonging  to  its  two  great  sects.  These  two  sects  consist  of 
the  worshippers  of  Siva  and  of  Vishnu,  and  are  now  quite  dis- 
tinct   and    almost    anttigonifitic ;    but    both   are   now   so   overloaded 


'  For  an  acoonnt  of  the  Clicra  K'ingtlotn  j  Mjicktnzir  an^  full  of  the  disputes  which 
beo  a  paper  by  Mr.  Dowsion  in  vol.  viii.  of  j  ended  in  the  persecution,  and  these  ex- 
the  .Journal  R.  A.  S.  i  tended  from  the  r)th  to  tlie  7Ui  century. 

*  The   documents  collected  1)V  Colonel  ' 
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with  absurd  fables  and  monstrous  superstitions,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  ascertain  what  they  really  are  or  ever  were.  Nor  are  wo  yet 
in  a  position  to  speak  confidently  of  their  origin,  nie  worship 
of  Siva,  however,  seems  to  be  a  purely  local  form  of  worship,  elabo- 
rated most  probably  from  the  primitive  superstitions  of  some  of 
the  aboriginal  races,  and  rising  into  importance  as  the  purer  faiths 
of  the  inti-uding  races  became  obliterated.  The  one  point  of  contact 
with  an}^  foreign  faith  is  the  worship  of  the  bull  Nundi,  which  seems 
to  resemble  the  veneration  of  the  ICgyj)tians  for  the  sacred  Apis ;  and 
there  are  resembhinces  between  the  plans  of  Egyptian  temples  and  those 
found  in  southern  India  which  may  one  day  enable  us  to  speak  more 
decidedly  on  this  subject.  At  present  we  only  dimly  conjecture  that 
there  may  have  been  a  more  intimate  connexion  between  the  two 
countries  than  is  generally  supposed,  without  daring  to  insist  upon  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  discoveries  in  Assyria  seem  to  point 
to  that  countr}'  as  the  origin  of  much  that  wo  find  underlying  the 
local  colouring  of  the  Vishnavo  faith.  Garuda,  the  eagle-headed 
Vahana,  and  companion  of  Vishnu,  seems  identical  with  the  figure 
now  so  familiar  to  us  in  Assyrian  sculpture,  probably  representing 
Ormazd.  The  fish-god  of  the  Assyrians,  Dagon,  prefigures  the  **  Fish- 
Avatar,"  or  inciirnation  of  Vishnu.  The  man-lion  is  not  more  familiar 
to  us  in  Assyria  than  in  India,  and  tradition  generally  points  to  the 
West  for  the  other  figures  scarcely  so  easily  recognised  — more  espe- 
cially Bali,  whose  name  alone  is  an  index  to  liis  origin  ;  and  Maha 
Assura,  who,  by  a  singular  inversion,  is  a  man  with  a  bull's  head, ' 
instead  of  a  bull  with  a  man's  head,  as  he  is  always  figured  in  his 
native  land.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  ninth  Avatar  of  Vishnu  is 
always  Buddha  himself,  thus  pointing  to  a  connexion  between  these 
two  extremes  of  Indian  faith;  and  we  are  told  by  inscriptions  of  the 
14th  century  that  there  was  then  no  appreciable  difi'erence  between 
the  Jains  and  Vishnaves.*  Indeed  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  con- 
sidering these  three  faiths  as  three  stages  of  one  superstition  of  a 
native  race — Buddhism  being  the  oldest  and  purest ;  Jainaism  a  faith 
of  similar  origin,  but  overlaid  with  local  superstitions;  and  Vishnuism 
a  third  form,  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  natives  of  India  in  modem 
times,  and  to  compete  with  the  fashionable  worship  of  Siva.  On  ihe 
sur£ice  of  Vishnuism  native  superstitions  prevail  everywhere:  the 
traces  of  Buddliism  and  Jainaism  can  only  be  detected  by  those  who 
look  below  the  surface. 

Whether  Buddhism  had  any  formal  connection  or  not  with  Assyria 
remains  to  be  seen.     The  Jains  and  the  followers  of  Vishnu  do  appear 


»  See  Dr.  Babington,  Plate  4,  vol.  ii.  Trans.  K.  A.  S.,  for  the  sculpture  at  Maha 
Balipuram. 

-  Asiatic  Rewmrehcs,  vol.  ix.  p.  270,  uinl  vol.  xvii.  \).  285. 

VOL.  II.  ^   ^ 
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to  have  borrowed  much  from  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and  these  simi- 
larities may  hereafter  lead  to  importiint  ethnographic  determinations. 

Both  these  religions  have  hoiTOwed  an  immense  amount  of  nomen- 
clature from  the  more  abstract  religions  of  the  Aryan  races,  and  both 
profess  to  venerate  the  Vedas  and  other  scriptures  in  the  Sanscrit 
language.  Indeed  it  is  all  but  impossible  that  the  intellectual  supe- 
riority of  that  race  should  not  make  itself  felt  on  the  inferior  tribes, 
but  it  is  most  important  always  to  Ix^ar  in  mind  that  the  Sanscrit- 
speaking  Aryan  was  a  stranger  in  India.  All  that  is  intellectually 
great  in  that  country — all,  indeed,  which  is  written—  belongs  to  them; 
but  all  that  is  built— all,  indeed,  which  is  artistic — belongs  to  other 
races,  who  were  cither  aboriginal  or  immigi*ated  into  India  at  earlier 
or  subsequent  i)criods,  and  from  other  sources  than  those  which  sup- 
1)1  ied  the  Aryan  stuck. 

Tliere  docs  not  seem  to  Ik)  any  essential  difference  either  in  plan 
or  form  Ixjtween  the  iSivite  and  Vislinave  temples  in  the  south  of  India. 
It  is  only  by  observing  the  images  or  emblems  worshij)ped,  or  by 
reading  the  stories  rcprescntid  in  the  numerous  sculptures  with  which 
a  tem}»lc  is  adorned,  that  wc  find  out  the  gt>d  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 
Whoever  he  may  be,  the  temples  consist  almost  invariably  of  the  four 
following  parts,  arranged  in  various  manners,  as  afterwards  to  be 
explained,  but  dilfering  in  themselves  onl}'  according  to  the  age  in 
whicli  they  were  executed  : — • 

1.  The  principal  part,  tlie  actual  temple  itself,  is  called  the  Vtmana, 
It  is  always  square  in  plan,  and  sunnounted  by  a  pyramidal  roof  of  one 
or  moie  storeys;  it  contains  the  cell  in  which  the  image  of  the  god  or 
his  emblem  is  placed. 

2.  The  porclies  or  Mantapa^,  which  always  cover  and  preceile  the 
door  leading  to  the  cell. 

;>.  Gate  pyramids,  Gopuras^  which  are  the  principal  features  in 
the  quadrangular  enclosures  which  always  suiTound  the  Vimanas. 

4.  l*illarcd  halls  or  Choultries,  used  for  various  purposes,  and  which 
are  the  invariable  accompaniments  of  these  temi)les. 

Besides  these,  a  temple  always  contains  tanks  or  wells  for  water — 
to  be  used  either  for  sjicred  i>urposes  or  the  convenience  of  the  priests, 
—  dwellings  for  all  tlu'  various  grades  of  the  priesthood  attached  to  it, 
and  numerous  oth(T  buildings  designed  for  state  or  convenience. 

Vimanas. 

The  Vimana,  though  frequently  not  the  largest,  is  always  the  most 
important  part  of  a  Hindu  temple,  l)eing  in  fact  the  sanctuary  or  temple 
itself.  As  before  stated,  it  is  always  square  in  plan.  In  smaller 
temples  the  jxirpendicular  part   is  generally  equal  in  height   to   its 
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breadtli,  or,  in  other  words,  it  forms  a  cube.  In  the  larger  temples  its 
height  U  very  much  less  tlian  its  breadth ;  but,  nevorthelese,  I  believe 
that  the  cell  whicli  it  contains  (the  garhka  griha,  or  womb  of  the  house) 
IB  alivnys  a  cube,  or  iuteudod  to  be  so ;  but  it  is  so  difficult  to  gain 
Access  to  it,  that  I  am  by  uo  means  cer-tain  this  is  always  the  case. 

The  pL'rper.dicular  part  is  always  of  stone,  generally  of  granite, 
decorated  with  pilasters,  niches,  and  other  ornaments  common  to  this 
style.  The  pyramidal  roof  is  usually  of  brickwork  covered  witJi 
Btucco.  This  in  the 
ifluallest  temples  is 
only  one  storey 
high,  but  in  larger 
ones,  such  an  that  iit 
Tanjoro  (woodcut 
Ko.  104.".),  it  rises 
through  f  t 
Btoroys  to  a  I  b 
of  nearly      0  f 

llie" 
^voodcut  (  '*     ) 

rt'presents 
storeys  in  1 
Hadura,   1 
proliably  t 
ofTrimuI        k 
shows    nil 
tfiresting 
ties    of   (        u 
modem    s    I        1 
is    wisy     o        ic 
the  dcscen      f 
building  f  on 

of  the  ver      n       is 
roek  -  cut       u       s 
at      Malta         p 
described       abo 

Every  [>art  of  the  one  is  i-eprescnted  in  the  other, with  such  diffe  rciice 
only  as  the  diflerence  of  age  (ulH>nt  300  yearn)  would  lend  uh  to  expect. 
Uliiis  the  little  cells,  whicli  are  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  Malia- 
vclliporc  temple,  liavc  here  become  niches.  It  is  evident  that  l>oth  uiv 
derived  fixim  some  common  source,  the  later  examine  receding  farther 
from  the  original. 

Both,  it  will  bo  seen,  are  covered  with  a  small  domelike  tcrniina- 
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tioii,  wliicb  in  <.'oiuuiuu  to  all  tcmpli-s  in  tlio  soulh,  without  exception, 
so  ikr  as  I  know ;  btit  iu  no  instanuc  oiin  it  bo  traced  to  a  dome  ot 
const  met  ion.  lliat  it  is  borrowt'd  from  the  Ittiddhiijt  topo  will  be 
tok-rdbly  cvidc-nt  bj'  n'forring  to  woodcut  Xo.  1020,  wliore  a  idtiiilar 
terDiiimtiun  cuvera  a  Nepalcsc  kostLjikur ;  but  in  that  instance  it  un- 
donbtodly  is  nit'nnt  to  rcpreticnt  tho  sactx'd  embk-m  of  the  Buddhists. 
In  tht;  older  cxuiuplc  at  MaliaTelliporu  it  loukii  more  like  tho  umbrella 


that  t 


10  Buddhist  rc'lic-shiiuc  (st^  woodcut  No.  977)  than  the 
rclic-Bliriiio  itm-lf;  but  in  cither  ciiw!  its  origin  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidcreil  doubtful. 

By  fiir  tliu  moHt  lungnificciit  tcinpk'  in  India  is  the  great  pagoda  at 
'i'aiijorc;  its  Ikimo  measures  82  ft.  eaeli  way,  it  is  two  storeys  iu  height, 
and  ilH  ])yraiiiidal  ixiof  Hkch  through  fourteen  Btoreye  to  a  height  of 
ISO  oi'  200  fi.     IIh  age  luis  nut  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
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though  its  base  is  covered  with  inscriptions  that  would  reveal  its 
history  if  any  one  would  take  tlio  trouble  to  read  them.  As  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  it  belongs  to  the  great  age  of  the  Cliola  dynasty, 
probably  the  10th  or  11th  century;  but  if  so  its  upper  part  must  have 
undergone  a  very  thorough  repair  at  some  later  date,  possibly  on  its 
appropriation  to  Sivaism  ;  for  as  its  gateways  are  decidedly  Vishnave, 
the  temple  probably  was  so  also  when  first  built,  but,  like  many  others 
in  India,  given  over  to  the  more  popular  faith  at  some  subsequent 
period.  At  all  events  it  is  the  finest  temple  in  the  south,  being  almost 
the  only  one  in  which  the  vimana  or  temple  is  the  principal  object 
round  which  the  subordinate  ones  are  grouped  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  a  great  and  consistent  whole.  Generally  speaking,  they  have 
been  aggregated  together  as  if  by  accident,  and  the  principal  object 
is  80  overpowered  by  the  secondary  ones  as  utterly  to  destroy  all 
appearance  of  design. 

In  most  instiinces  the  light  is  admitted  to  the  cell  only  by  its  door- 
way ;  but  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient  to  ensure  the  obscurity  which 
they  covet  so  much,  as  enhancing  the  mystery  of  the  sanctuaiy,  it  is 
generally  covered  by  an  ante-temple,  or  pronaos — called  Anterala 
— generally  about  half  as  deep  as  it  is  broad,  its  breadth  being  the 
same  as  that  of  the  cell. 

Porches  or  Mantapas. 

Beyond  the  anterala  a  porch,  or  Mantopa,  is  foimd  attached  to  most 
temples,  which  is  usually  a  square  building,  in  plan  nearly  identical 
with  the  vimana,  and  having  a  door  on  each  of  its  four  sides,  one 
leadijig  to  the  cell  of  the  temple,  the  other  three  admitting  light  and 
access  to  its  interior.  Its  roof  is  generally  pyramidal,  but  very  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  temple  itself;  but  often  it  is  flat  and  devoid  of 
any  crowning  ornament. 

To  this  another  porch  sometimes  succeeds ;  and  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  inner  one  is  distinguished  as  the  Ardha  Mantapa,  the  outer 
as  the  Maha  Mantapa.  \Vhen  joined  together  the  outer  is  generally 
open  in  front  and  closed  only  on  the  sides,  so  that  it  does  not  materially 
obstruct  the  passage  of  light  to  the  interior.  Sometimes  it  is  detached, 
and  then  takes  any  form  that  fancy  may  dictate. 

The  roof  of  these  porches,  when  large,  is  supported  with  pillars ; 
but  the  Hindu  architects  never  willingly  resort  to  this  expedient, 
generally  reducing  the  bearing  as  far  as  possible  by  bracketing,  and 
projecting  cornices,  and  then  aiding  the  long  stones  that  form  the 
ceiling  by  beams  of  wood,  or  even  of  iron,  laid  under  them,  so  as  to 
gain  the  requisite  strength  by  any  contrivance  rather  than  by  pillars. 
Many  of  the  finest  temples  of  India  owe  their  ruin  to  this  strange 
peculiarity  in  a  people  who  in  other  instances  lavished  columns  in  their 
buildings  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
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Gate  Pyramids,  or  Gopubab. 

The  cell  and  its  porch  together  form  the  temple,  properly  so  caUed: 
but  in  all  instances  they  were  enclosed — or  at  least  it  was  intended 
they  should  be  so— in  a  rectjingular  court.  The  walls  of  this  eonrt 
are  high,  and  plain  externally,  but  internally  ornamented  by  colon- 
nades and  cloisters,  or  buildings  of  various  sorts  adapted  to  the  service 
of  the  temple.  This  gave  rise  to  the  Gate  Pyramids,  which  form  the 
entrances  to  these  courts. 

When  only  one  wall  surrounded  the  temple,  only  one  gateway  wa8 
used,  directly  facing  the  porch.  Where  a  second  enclosure  surrounded 
the  first,  the  outer  wall  had  usually  two  gateways,  one  in  front  of  that 
of  the  inner  wall,  the  other  exactly  opposite,  behind  the  temple  ;  with 
three  enclosures,  four  gopuras  were  required  for  the  outer  enclosure, 
one  in  the  centre  of  each  face.  So  that  a  temple,  such  as  that  at 
SerJngham,  with  seven  enclosures,  ought  to  have  twenty-three  gopnras ; 
the  number,  however,  is  seldom  complete,  Seringham  having,  1  believe, 
only  seventeen,  and  no  other  that  I  am  acquainted  with  has  so  many. 

Another  curious  practice  is,  that  the  gateway  is  made  to  bear  some 
proportion  to  tlie  length  of  the  wall  in  which  it  is  placed.  Thus  at 
Seringham,  the  inner  inclosure  being  200  or  ;}00  ft.  square,  the  gate 
pyramid  is  only  -10  or  50  ft.  broad,  and  the  jxassage  through  it  10  or 
12  ft.  wide,  and  18  or  20  ft.  high  ;  while  the  outer  ones,  standing  in 
walls  2475  and  2880  ft.  in  extent,  are  130  ft.  wide  by  100  ft.  deep,  the 
opening  21  ft.  6  in.  wide  by  twice  that  in  height.  The  jambs  are 
formed  of  single  blocks  of  granite  at  least  40  ft.  in  length,  and  the 
whole  is  roofed  by  slabs  of  granite  not  less  than  23  or  24  ft.  long. 
These  gateways,  though  not  older  than  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, are  among  the  most  stu|X}ndous  buildings  of  the  south  of  India. 
This  arrangement  gives  rise  to  a  singular  piece  of  architectural  bathos. 
The  original  small  cell  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  has  become 
sacred  from  some  mystical  cause  or  other ;  and  instead  of  either  re- 
building it  on  a  larger  scale,  or  building  over  it,  as  the  Buddhists 
would  have  done,  the  Hindu  architect  has  merely  regilt  and  re- 
ornamented  it.  Enclosure  after  enclosure,  with  its  gate- towers, 
was  then  added,  so  that  there  is  no  central  object  of  attmction. 
Viewed  externally,  the  temple  is  a  congeries  of  gate  pyramids  without 
object,  and  on  entering  you  pass  from  the  most  magnificent  structuree 
to  tl  lose  which  are  less  and  less  so,  till  at  last  3-ou  arrive  at  the  meanest 
thing  of  all,  the  mnctum  sanctorum  of  the  whole  temple.  To  a  Hindu 
its  sanctity  may  hide  all  its  defects ;  but  the  architect  has  certainly 
failed  to  work  up  to  the  greatness  of  his  subject  Tanjoro  is  one  of 
the  few  temples  in  the  south  which  escape  this  fault,  so  destructive  of 
architectural  grandeur. 

The  form  of  the  Gopuras  is  easily  understood,  as  it  is  identical  with 
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that  of  the  Vimanaa,  except  that,  inst^jad  of  being  square,  they  are 
always  larger  in  one  direction  than  the  other,  and  their  longer  side  is 
pierced  with  an  opening  occupj'ing  from  one-fourth  to  one-seventh 
of  the  whole  width.  This  oblong  shape  also  necessitates  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  circular  crowning  ornament,  which  is  lengthened  out  to 
correspond  with  the  general  section  of  the  building. 

This,  like  the  form  of  the  temples,  is  explicable  by  a  reference  to 
Buddhist  buildings.  The  large  long  building,  for  instance,  in  wood- 
cut No.  100(3,  which  almost  undoubtedly  represents  the  exterior  of  a 
Buddhist  chaitya  hall,  if  pierced  with  an  opening  in  the  side  instead  of 
at  the  end,  would  form  a  Gopura ;  and  the  Hindus,  when  building  in  a 
Buddhist  country,  still  adhere  to  this  fonn  more  closely  than  in  their 
own  territories,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  woodcut  No.  1046,  representing 
the  gateway  of  a  temple  in  Ceylon,  still  retaining  the  simple  form 
almost  lost  in  the  complication  to  wliich  their  gateways  have  been 
subjected  in  modern  times. 

One  of  tlie  tallest  gate  pyramids  I  know  of  is  that  belonging  to  the 
principal  temple  at  C'oml)aronum  (woodcut  No.  1047),  which  became 
the  capital  of  the  Cliola  after  the  temporary  abandonment  of  Tanjore. 
It  rises  to  twelve  storeys,  including  the  basement,  which  is  of  granite 
and  plain,  wliile  the  uhoh?  of  the  pyramid  is  of  brick  stuccoed,  and 
covered  with  sculpture  and  architectural  ornaments  to  an  extent 
undreamt  of  by  Euroj)ean  imagination.  Its  want  of  proportion,  and 
the  endless  repetition  of  small  part«,  prevent  its  being  so  pleasing  an 
architectural  object  as  the  smaller  gate  pyramids  generally  are,  though 
it  is  certainly  imposing  from  its  mass. 

Pillared  Halls. 

By  far  the  most  extraordinary  buildings  connected  with  these  fanes 
are  the  pillared  culonnades  or  choultries  which  occupy  the  spaces 
between  the  various  enclosures  of  tlie  temples.  They  are  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  from  the  little  i)avilion  supported  on  four  pillars  up  to  the 
magnificent  hall  numl>ering  a  thousand. 

Their  uses,  too,  are  most  various :  in  ancient  times  they  served  as 
porches  to  temples;  sometimes  as  halls  of  ceremony,  whore  the 
dancing-girls  attached  to  the  temples  dance  and  sing ;  sometimes  they 
are  cloisters  surrounding  the  whole  area  of  the  temple,  at  others, 
swinging  porches,  where  the  gods  enjoy  at  stated  seasons  that  intel- 
lectual amusement.  But  by  far  their  most  important  application  is 
when  used  as  nuptial  halls,*  in  which  the  mystic  union  of  the  male 
and  female  divinities  is  celebrated  once  a  j-ear.  Those  dedicated  to 
these  festivals  sometimes  attain  an  extent  of  1000  columns,  and  are 


'  In  this  case  they  arc  calle<l  cJiovri,  the  same  word,  I  believe,  radically,  as  dtouUry. 
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called  in  consequence  "halls  of  1000  columns,"  though  they  do  not  in 
all  instances  make  up  this  complement. 

At  Tinnevelly  the  great  pillared  hall  (woodcut  No.  1055)  has  100 
columns  in  its  length,  by  10  in  width,  so  that  it  would  have  exactly 
that  number  but  for  the  (^mission  of  twenty-four  to  make  way  for 
a  small  temple.  At  Chillumbrum  the  hall  is  twenty-four  pillars 
wide  by  forty- one  in  length,  Avhich  adding  the  sixteen  of  the 
porch,  would  make  up  the  thousand ;  but  again  some  are  omitted 
in  the  centre  to  admit  of  space  for  ceremonies,  so  that  the  actual 
number  is  only  030.  At  Tiruvalur  (w^nxlcut  No.  1054)*  the  great 
hall  is  sixteen  pillars  wide  by  forty-three  in  depth,  or  688 ;  one- 
half  of  them,    however,    support   no    roof,    so    that    it    is    probably 

unfinished.  At  Seringham  the  hall  is  of  about 
the  same  extent ;  and  several  other  temples  have 
halls,  the  number  of  whose  pillars  varies  from 
()00  to  1000  ;  in  almost  every  instance  composed 
of  a  hard  close-grained  granite,  covered  with 
sculpture  from  the  base  to  the  cnjntal,  and  in 
most  instances  no  two  pilLars  are  exactly  alike. 
There  is  thus  an  endless  and  bewildering  variety 
in  the  detail,  though  the  general  dimensions  and 
eflect  are  the  same. 

The  construction  of  these  choultries  will  l>e 
best  understood  from  the  section  (woodcut  No. 
1048)  of  one  used  as  a  porch  to  a  small  temple 
at  Chillumbrum ;  as  will  be  seen,  it  is  a  five- 
aisled  porch,  supported  by  six  square  columns, 
about  18  in.  each  wav  and  20  ft.  in  heiirht. 
The  outer  aisles  are  onlv  6  ft.  in  width,  the 
inner  8  ft.,  and  they  are  roofed  simply  by  flat 
stones  laid  side  by  side.  The  whole  energ\' 
of  the  architect,  however,  has  been  reserveil  fur 
the  central  aisle,  which  has  a  clear  width  of 
21  ft.  6  in.;  a  space  so  wide  that  it  would  Ix? 
difficult  to  span  it  witliout  using  stones  heavy 
enough  to  crush  the  substructure.  To  avoid  this 
a  bracketing  shaft  of  singular  elegance  Ls  attached 
to  the  front  of  the  hquare  pillar,  and  a  system 
of  bracketing  carried  uj)  till  the  spice  to  be  sjmnned  by  flat  stones  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  side-aisles,  or  in  other  words  the  spice 
between  the  pillars  is  divided  into  three  equal  i)ortions  of  about  8  ft. 
each,  the  side  portions  borne  on  the  brackets,  and  the  central  space 
only  remaining  to  be  roofed.  Lest,  however,  there  should  be  a  ten- 
dency to  lateral  weakness  in  so  extensive  a  bracket,  about  half-way  up 

'  Ram  Raz,  *Ki«ay  on  Hindu  Architecture,*  Piatc  xlviii. 
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it  ft  Btay'  is  introduced,  in  (ho  fomi  of  a  slight  stoiio  beam  extending 
from  one  to  tho  othor,  which  certainly  adds  extremely  to  the  el^ance, 
and  probftbly  to  the  strength  of  the  structure. 

The  general  effect  of  tho  arrangement  of  this  porch  will  bo  seen 
from  the  woodcut  No.  1049,  though  it  cannot  do  justice  to  its  singular 
elegance  and  grace.  It  is  flio  oldest  example  I  have  seen  of  the 
arrangement,  dnting  probably  from  the  lOth  century,  and  therefore 
the  most  elegant.  U'ho  more  modern  examples,  though  richer,  have  lost 
much  of  the  beauty,  and  nearly  all  the  constrnctive  propriety  and  g 
which  we  find  in 
this.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable 
of  these  is  the  hall 
built  by  Ti-imul 
Naik  at  Madura, 
and  tolerably  well 
known  to  tlie  Eng- 
lish piiblic  from 
DanieU'a  illustra- 
tion of  it.  It 
■was  commenced 
in  1G23.  is  said  to 
have  co.st  nearly 
a  million  sterl- 
ing, and  occupied 
twenty -two  years 
in  erection.'  As 
will  be  seen  by 
the  plan  (wood- 
cut No.  1050),  the 
building  is  33^  ft. 
Iongby81ft.l0in. 
wide,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  128  pil- 
lars or  piers,  all  of 
which  differ,  and 
all  are  covered 
with  the  most  elaborate  and  n  n  t  ar  1  t  -ct  1  rnninentH  -  mjtny 
hiving  figures  attached  (o  tho  f  onts  of  them  as  well  as  groups  on  their 
sides.  In  this  instance  the  bmcketing  shaft  has  mei^ed  into  tho  pillar  ; 
the  whole  becomcM  a  pier  from  '>  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  width,  with  scarcely  a 
reminiscence  of  the  original  arrangement  from  which  it  sprung.  Tho 
accompanying  elevation  of  one  of  these  (woodout  No.  1051)  will  show 


>  Shewn  more  clearly  in  tbe  woodout  No.  1019. 
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tho  form  which  the  piere  took  about  this  time,  and  which  is  common 
to  them  all,  after  this  date,  though  not  found  before,  I'he  object  in 
building  this  magnificent  choultry  was  to  provide  a  suitable  abode  for 
the  god,  who  coneented  to  leave  his  temple  for  ten  days  every  year, 
and  visit  the  king,  on  condition  of  his  providing  a  suitable  building 
for  his  reception. 
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Between  these  two  arrangements — the  more  modem,  where  the 
scjiuire  pillars  merge  into  flat  j)iers,  and  the  older,  in  which  the  square 
shajx)  is  never  lost  sight  of — come  the  pillared  halls  of  the  celebrated 
tenii)le  of  Kamisseram  on  an  island  between  Ceylon  and  the  mainland.^ 
From  the  annexed  plan  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  general  dis- 
position. The  external  enclosure  measures  868  ft.  by  672.*  Originally 
it  had  four  great  gateways,  one  on  each  face ;  those  on  the  north  and 
south  are  now  in  ruins,  the  other  two  in  very  tolerable  repair,  and, 
if  drawings  may  be  trusted,*  much  more  like  Egyptian  propylons  than 
anything  else  in  Southern  India.  The  remarkable  parts  of  the  temple, 
however,  are  the  colonnades  or  corridors.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
plan,  these  are  of  two  classes :  the  outer  with  a  square  pier  and  two 
pillars  behind  (as  in  woodcut  No.  1048),  and  60  to  65  ft.  across  inter- 
nally ;  the  inner  with  only  one  pillar  behind  the  pier,  and  about  10  ft. 
less  in  width.  Their  aggregate  length  is  nearly  4000  ft. ;  and  when 
wo  consider  that  their  section  is  that  of  a  small  Gothic  church,  and 
their  length  eight  times  tliat  of  our  largest  cathedral,  that  all  the 
pillars  are  of  granite,  and  all  richly  carved,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  whole  forms  one  of  the  most  wonderful  exhibitions  of  human 
lalK)ur  to  be  found  anywhere.  As  a  design  its  defect  is  the  want  of 
a  central  point ;  but  the  variety  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  wonderful 
eftects  of  perspective  in  the  long-drawn  aisles  probably  surpass  any- 
thing of  its  class  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

At  Beejanuggur  there  is  a  porch  erected  in  the  16th  century, 
which,  being  external,  conveys  a  better  idea  of  the  style  than  the 
long  corridors  of  Kamisseram,  which  are  all  internal,  though  the  effect 
on  the  spectators  is  perhaps  more  sublime  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
interior  than  when  the  details  are  seen  in  the  broad  light  of  the  Indian 
sun.  As  in  almost  every  instance  in  the  Dravidian  temples  of  Southern 
India,  the  material  employed  is  granite,  each  pier  being  generally  one 
single  stone,  placed  in  position  in  a  rough  form,  and  the  little  shafts 
and  ornaments  afterwards  detached  by  undercutting.  It  is  difficult  to 
realise  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed  on  even  such  a  portion  as 
that  shown  in  woodcut  No.  1003,  with  its  deep  overhanging  cornices 
aud  richly  sculptured  base ;  but  when  a  similar  amount  of  detail  is 
repeated  through  corridors  extending  to  more  than  4000  ft.,  we  must 
award  to  the  Uravidians  the  palm  for  patient  industry  over  all  the 
builders  hitherto  described  in  this  work.* 


»  Tbe  plan  of  this  temple  (woodcut  No.  ;  Salt,  ia    the    Atlas    to   Lord  Valentia's 


1052)  is  taken  from  the  Journal  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Bombay,  vol.  vii.  Salt 
)>ubii8hed  a  view  of  its  gopura,  and  in  the 
India  Office  ai*e  MS.  views  of  its  interior. 
3  Aljout  the  length  of  the  river  face  of 
the  Parliament  Houses  at  Westminster,  by 
twice  their  depth. 


Travels.     The  photographer  has  not  yet 
reached  that  remote  i.-iland. 

^  On  the  right  of  the  next  woodcut  will 
be  remarked  what  looks  like  a  small  de- 
tached temple.  It  is  the  car  of  the  god 
done  in  stone.  The  whole,  except  the 
roof,  is   hewn  out  of  a  single  block  of 


3  I  refer  particularly  to  one  by  Henry    granite. 
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A\  Ikto  the  Biibordiniiti<m  of  pnrta  is  preserved, -the  general  effect  of 
these  choTiltrics  and  porches  in  pleasiDg.  and.  from  their  vastness,  some- 
times  alraOHt  reaches  to  enbliniitj-.  But  in  the  more  modern  times  this 
quality  is  neglected,  and,  as  at  I'innevellj'  and  Chillnmbrnra,  both  of 
which  were  erected  during  the  last  century,  the  choultries  are  mere 
collections  each  of  1000  columns,  placed  at  equal  distances,  generaUy 
no  more  tlian  6  ft.  apart,  without  any  variety  or  harmony  of  arrange- 
ment whatever.  Such  a  forest  of  pillars,  so  carved  and  elaborated, 
cannot  fail  to  product'  some  effect,  but  it  would  be  difBcult  to  conceive 
any  design  on  wliieli  so  luucli  labour  could  be  bestowed  productive 
of  BO  little  lioauty  or  grandeur. 


™plc  of 


rhotogmpli  bj 


In  other  iustiiiiccM,  as  at  tjeringbani,  Conjeveram,  and  elsewhere,  a 
middle" course  is  fidlowed  between  these  two  estremes.  the  great  hall 
being  traversed  by  one  wide  aisle  in  the  centre  for  the  whole  of  its 
greater  length,  iiiid  intersi^ctcd  by  transeitts  of  like  dimension  running 
across  at  right  nngkrs.  There  still  remain  seven  side-aisles  on  each 
side,  in  wliieli  all  the  pillars  arc  equally  spuced  out.  In  these,  looking 
outwards  from  the  centre  iiislc,  the  arrangement  is  not  without  a 
certain  mnguificence  of  efleet,  but  it  does  not  exhibit  the  sublimity 
of  the  long-drawn  vistas  of  Itamisseram,  n 
of  Trimid  Naik's  choultry  at  Madura,  n( 
the  porch  of  \Vitoba  at  Beejanuggur. 

The  mode  in  which  those  various  parts  ai-e  gcnei'ally  grouped 
together  will  bo  undei-slootl  by  the  two  following  illustrations;  one 
(No.  lOoo)  a  plan  <.f  the  temple  at  Tinnovelly.  the  other  (No.  1054) 
•m  isometric  view  of  thai  at  Tiruvalur,  Imtli  comparatively  modern 


•r  the  spacious  exuberai 
r  the  massive  grandeur  of 
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c.\ai]ipluii,  but  Mufficioiitly  chai-actcristic  to  explain  all  that  has  been 
said  iif  the  etylc. 

The  temple  at  Tiruvalur  measui-es  exteraally  945  ft.  by  70 1  ft.,  and 
lias  five  gate  pyrainidx  in  its  outer  enclosure,  two  in  the  second,  and 
one  in  the  inner.  The  sanctuary  is  double,  and  surrounded  by  a, 
cloisfev.  The  next  enclosnvo  iw  crowded  by  temples  and  buildings  of 
every  Khaiie  and  size,  placed  without  the  least  reference  to  Kj-mmetricai 
arrangi'inent.  In  tho  outer  court  are  Hcverai  larger  temples,  some 
plauud  at  diffei-ent  angles  from  the  rest;  and  towards  the  principal 
entrance  is  the  great  choultry,  intended  apparently  to  have  had  1000 
columns,  but  evidently  unfinished,  one-half  of  those  already  ei-ected 


having  no  roof  to  mii>port-  As  before  mentioned,  the  nnmber  now 
standing  is  1)88.  'i'heae  are  all  equally  spaced,  except  (hat  there  is  a 
broad  niido  down  the  centre,  and  a  narrower  transverse  avenue  in  tho 
dii-ectioii  uf  the  entrance.  Hence  it  will  easily  be  understood  how 
inferior,  as  an  arehitcctiiral  design,  it  is  to  such  an  arrangement  as 
tliat  of  the  420  columns  of  the  temple  at  Sadrec,'  or  indeed  of  any 
Jaina  building,  however  small.  Their  uniformly  flat  roofs  prevent 
even  the  older  chonltiiea  from  reaching  tlio  beauty  of  these  domical 
oxamples ;  while  tho  modem  ones  are  certainly  immeasurably  inferior. 


!L'  pp.  1528.  6-20,  wuodoiiW  Nob.  1I1S7.  1U88,  luSU. 
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Though  neither  among  the  largest  nor  the  most  splendid  temples 
of  Southern  India,  that  at  Tinnevelly  will  servo  to  give  a  good  general 
idea  of  the  arrangement  of  these  edifices,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
havini;  been  built  on  one  plan,  and  at  one  time,  without  subsequent 
alteration  or  change.  It  is  aL»o  a  double  temple,  the  great  square 
being  divided  into  equal  portions,  of  which  one  is  dedicated  to  the 
god  Siva,  the  other  to  his  consort  Parvati.  The  plan  opposite  repre- 
sents one  of  the  halves,  which,  though  differing  in  arrangement  from 
the  other,  is  still  so  like  it  as  to  make  the  representation  and  description 
of  one  sufHcient  for  both. 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  whole  enclosure  are  508  ft.  by 
756  ft.,  the  larger  dimension  being  divided  into  two  equal  portions  of 
378  ft.  each.  There  are  three  gateways  to  each  half,  and  one  in  the 
wall  dividing  the  two;  the  principal  gateway  faces  the  entrance  to 
the  temple,  and  the  lateral  ones  are  opposite  each  other.  An  outer 
portico  precedes  the  great  gateway,  leading  internally  to  a  very 
splendid  porch,  which,  before  reaching  the  gateway  of  the  inner 
enclosure,  branches  off  on  the  right  to  the  intermediate  gateway,  and  on 
the  left  to  the  great  hall  of  1000  columns  — 10  pillars  in  width  by  100 
in  length. 

The  inner  enclosure  is  not  concentric  with  the  outer,  and,  as  usual, 
has  only  one  gateway.  The  temple  itself  consists  of  a  cubical  cell, 
surmounted  by  a  vimana  or  sj>ire,  preceded  by  two  porches,  and  sur- 
rounded by  triple  colonnades.  In  other  parts  of  the  enclosure  are 
smaller  temples,  tanks  of  water,  gardens,  colonnades,  &c.,  but  neither 
so  numerous  nor  so  various  as  are  generally  found  in  Indian  temples  of 
the  class. 

AVithout  wishing  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  it,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  remarking  the  striking  similarity  which  exists  between 
this  temple  and  that  at  Jerusalem ;  and  if  Josephus^s  description  of 
the  Temple  as  rebuilt  by  Herod  be  read  with  such  a  plan  as  this 
of  Tinnevelly  before  us,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conviction  that  the 
coincidences  are  not  wholly  accidental.  That  temple  must,  of  course, 
be  squared  as  these  usually  are,  and  the  dimensions  then  become  nearly 
the  same.  The  great  choultry  is  then  the  Stoa  Basilica,  the  outer  court 
that  of  the  Gentiles.  No  separation  of  the  sexes  being  known  in  the 
Ektstem  temples,  the  women's  court  is  omitted ;  but  the  inner  enclosure, 
the  form  of  the  temple,  its  gateway,  it«j  pillars,  and  other  peculiarities 
are  so  like  in  both  that  we  can  scarcely  doubt  their  being  derived  from 
some  common  origin.  But  what  that  conmion  origin  may  have  been 
we  probably  have  no  means  of  ever  tracing. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can  well  study,  with  any  care,  the 
arrangement*  of  these  Diavidian  temples  without  being  struck  with 
the  many  points  of  resemblance  between  them  and  the  buildings  still 
existing  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  especially  at  Thebes.     The  gopnras, 
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both  in  position  and  purpose,  reproduce  almost  exactly  the  great 
pylons  of  Egypt.  The  choultry  answers  exactly  to  the  hypostyle 
hall ;  the  small  sanctuary,  scarcely  seen  from  the  outside,  is  common 
to  both ;  and  the  high  enclosing  wall  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
the  two  styles.  In  these,  and  many  other  particulars,  the  temples  of  the 
two  countries  very  much  resemble  one  another,  and  are  very  unlike  any 
other  temples  found  in  any  other  parts  of  the  world.  So  striking  indeed 
is  the  similarity,  that  it  again  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  all  these 
coincidences  are  accidental.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  look 
more  closely  into  the  matter,  and  ask  at  what  time  and  by  what  means 
such  an  amount  of  communication  could  have  taken  place  between 
India  and  Eg}'pt  that  the  style  and  worship  of  the  latter  could  have 
been  introduced  into  the  East,  our  knowledge  foils  us.  The  connexion 
between  the  i^eople  inhabiting  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  of  the 
Indus  is  easily  intelligible,  and  the  extension  of  the  influence  of  Assyria 
into  India  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty.  But  the  intercourse  between 
Egypt  and  Dmvidia  must  liave  been  by  sea ;  and  if  so,  when  and  how  ? 
Future  researches  may  throw  some  further  light  on  this  subject.  At 
present  it  seems  inipossil)lc  to  form  any  definite  opinion  regarding  it. 

Kylas  ai    Elloka. 

One  of  thu  most  interesting  monuments  of  Hindu  architecture  is 
the  rock  cut  temple  at  Ellora,  generally  known  as  the  Kylas.  Its  beauty 
and  singularity  always  excited  the  astonishment  of  ti-avellers,  and  in 
consequence  it  is  better  known  tlian  almost  any  other  structure  in  that 
country,  from  the  numerous  views  and  sketches  of  it  that  have  been 
published.  Unlike  the  Buddhist  excavations  wo  have  hitherto  been 
describing,  it  is  not  a  mere  interior  chamber  cut  in  the  rock,  but  is  a 
model  of  a  complete  temjde,  such  as  might  have  been  erected  on  the 
plain.  In  other  winds,  the  rock  has  been  cut  away,  externally  as 
well  as  internally.  The  older  caves  are  of  a  much  more  natural  and 
rational  design  than  this  temple,  because,  in  cutting  away  the  rock 
around  it  to  provide  an  exterior,  the  whole  has  necessarily  been  placed 
in  a  pit.  In  the  cognate  temples  at  Mahavellipore  (woodcut  No.  1006) 
this  difficulty  has  Ixjen  escaped  by  the  fact  that  the  boulders  of 
granite  out  of  which  they  are  hewn  were  found  lying  fiee  on  the 
shore ;  but  at  Ellora,  no  insulated  rock  being  available,  a  pit  was  dug 
around  the  temple  in  the  sloping  side  of  a  hill,  about  100  ft.  deep  at 
its  inmost  side,  and  half  that  height  at  the  entrance  or  gopura,  the 
floor  of  the  pit  being  150  ft.  wide  and  270  ft.  in  length.  In  the 
centre  of  this  rectangular  court  stands  the  temple,  as  shown  in  the 
annexed  plan  (woodcut  No.  105C),  consisting  of  a  vimana,  between 
80  ft.  and  90  ft.  in  height,  preceded  by  a  large  square  porch,  supported 
by  sixteen  columns  (owing  probably  to  the  immense  weight  to  be 
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bunio) ;  before  this  stands  a  detached  porch,  reached  by  a  bridge ;  and 
in  front  of  all  utaade  the  gateway,  which  ia  in  like  manner  connected 
with  the  last  porch  by  a  bridge,  the  whole  being  cut  out  of  the  native 
rock.  Besides  theso  there  are  two  pillars  or  deepdans  (literally  lamp- 
poBt«),  left  standing  on  each  side  of  the  detached  porch,  and  two 
elephants  about  the  size  of  life.  All  round  the  court  there  U  a  peri- 
Btylar  cloister  with  cells,  and  some  halls  not  shown  in  the  plan,  which 
give  to  the  whole  a  complexity,  and  at  the  same  time  a  coiuplotenosB, 
which  never  fail  to  strike  the  beholder  with  astonishment  and  awo. 

Ah  will  be  seen  by  the  view  (woodcut  Ko.  1057),  its  general 
form  iH  extremely  similar  to  that  of  the  principal  temple  at  Ma- 
havelliporo  (No.  1006), 
and  also  to  that  at 
Tanjore  (No,  1045);  and 
although  it  is  not  easy 
to  make  this  apparent 
on  the  small  scale  of  the 
woodcuts,  I  can  assert, 
from  pei-sonal  ins]»ection 
of  the  tlirco  cxamplfs, 
that  they  are  of  the 
same  Diavidian  style. 
Some  allowance,  of 
course,  miist  be  made 
for  the  difference  of 
age,  the  Kj-las  belong- 
ing to  the  9th  or  10th. 
the  Maiiavellipore  lEaths 
to  either  the  12th  or 
13th  centurj',  and  the 
Tanjore  temple,  though 
probably  intermediate 
between   the  two,  hav-         <  - — 

ing,    as    before    stated,      .  | 

been    altered    at    some  "'    ' 

subsequent  ^leriod  to  its  '"'"■  ^''^  '"™^\S!'dt^T^iT"wrt!t^  nn.'"""'" ' '  ^  '^' 
present  form.  That  they 

belong  to  the  same  race  and  the  same  religion  seems  undoubted ;  and 
they  are,  as  will  presently  bo  shown,  so  unlike  anything  further  north, 
that  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  it  is  to  an  overflowing  of  the  Tamul 
races  that  we  owe  the  Kylas,  and  probably  also  the  introduction  of  the 
Sivite  religion  into  the  countries  previously  occupied  by  the  Buddhista 
and  northern  races  of  Ilindostan. 

As  the  oldest  of  the  three  buildings,  the  Kylaa  presents  an  inte- 
resting peculiarity  which  we  might  expect,  but  do  not  find  elsewhere, 
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namely,  that  the  cells  surrotmding  the  viraana  are  detached,  five  of 
them  opening  in  a  little  coiirt-yard  surrounding  the  vimana,  each  with 
a  separate  entrance  of  its  own,  and  destined  for  its  own  peculiar  ima^ 
or  object  of  worship.  The  fourth  side  of  this  court-yard  is  occupied 
by  the  porch.  At  Hahavellipore  the  cells  raaj- 1«  called  semi-detached, 
each  being  distinct,  though  in  reality  they  are  only  false  cells.  In  the 
Penimal  pagoda  (woodcut  Xo.  1044)  they  have  grown  to  he  actually 
parts  of  the  vimana,  and  so  thoy  are  always  treated  at  the  present  day. 
It  ia  interesting  to  trace  the  process  from  the  detached  coll  of  the 
BuddhistH  as  found  in  Java  to  its  pi-esent  tlewendanls,  a  descent  which, 
without  the  intermediate  stups,  we  could  scarcely  reMigQise. 


On  either  side  of  the  porch  arc  the  two  square  pillai-s  called  Beep- 
dans,  or  lamp-posU,  I>efoi-e  alluded  to,  the  ornament  at  the  top  of  which 
possibly  represents  a  flame,  though  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  wliat  it 
really  is,  while  the  temptation  to  consider  them  as  representatives  of 
the  lion  pillain  of  the  Buddhists  (woodcut  No.  969)  is  very  great. 

In  the  south  of  India,  however,  sucli  pillars  arc  very  common, 
standing  either  singly  or  in  pairs  in  front  of  the  gopuras,  and  always 
apparently  intended  to  carry  lamps  for  festivals.  They  generally 
consist   of  a   single  block  of  granite,  square  at  base,  changing  to  an 
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octagon,  and  again  to  a  figure  of  sixteen  eides,  with  a  capital  of  very 
elegant  shftpe.  Some,  ho^vever,  are  circular,  and,  indeed,  their  variety 
'  [finite.  They  range  from  30  ft.  to  40  and  even  50  ft.  in  height,  and, 
most  elegant  specimens  of 


whatever  their  dimi 
art  in  Southern  Indi; 


Considerable  misconception  exists  on  the  wilijoet  of  cutting  teniplefl 
in  the  rock.  Almost  every  one  who  Bees  theKo  temples  is  struck  with 
the  apparently  prodigious  amoimt  of  labour  bestowed  on  their  exca- 
vation, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  monolithic  character  is  the 
principal  source  of  the  awe  and  wonder  with  which  they  have  been 
regarded,  and  that,  had  the  Kylas  been  an  edifice  of  masonry  situated 
on  the  plain,  it  would  scarcely  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Euro- 
pean travellers.  In  reality,  however,  it  is  considerably  easier  and 
less  expensive  to  excavate  a  temple  than  to  build  one.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Kylas,  the  most  wonderful  of  all  this  class.  To  excavate 
the  area  on  which  it  stands  would  require  the  removal  of  about  100,000 
cubic  yaids  of  rock,  but,  as  the  base  of  the  temple  is  solid  and  the 
superstnicture  massive,  it  occupies  in  round  numbers  about  one-half 
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of  the  excavated  area,  so  that  the  question  is  simply  this — whether  it 
is  easier  to  chip  away  50,000  yards  of  rock,  and  shoot  it  to  spoil  (to 
borrow  a  railway  term)  down  a  hill-side,  or  to  quarry  60,000  cubic 
yards  of  stone,  remove  it,  probably  a  mile  at  least  to  the  place  where 
the  temple  is  to  be  built,  and  then  to  raise  and  set  it.  The  excavating 
process  would  probably  cost  about  one-tenth  of  the  other.  The 
sculpture  and  ornament  would  be  the  same  in  both  instances,  more 
especially  in  India,  where  buildings  are  always  set  up  in  block,  and 
the  carving  executed  In  situ.  Nevertheless  the  impression  produced 
on  all  spectiitors  by  these  monolithic  masses,  their  unalterable  character, 
and  appearance  of  eternal  durability,  point  to  the  process  as  one  merit- 
ing more  attention  tlian  it  has  hitherto  received  in  modem  times  ;  and 
if  any  rock  were  found  as  uniform  and  as  easily  worked  as  the  Indian 
amygdaloidal  traps,  we  might  hand  down  to  posterity  some  more 
durable  moniimout  than  many  we  are  now  erecting  at  far  greater  coBt. 

Ijcfore  leaving  the  subject  of  southern  temples,  I  must  allude  to 
another  at  Tanjore,  which,  at  a  distanc(:\  almost  rivals  in  dimensions 
and  outline  the  Creat  Pagoda  (woodcut  No.  1045),  of  which  it  is  evi- 
dently a  copy.  On  a  nearer  inspection,  however,  it  is  found  to  be  made 
lip  wholly  of  Italian  details  of  the  very  worst  class.  The  external  cells 
are  ornamented  with  Corinthian  and  Ionic  pilasters,  as  badly  designed 
as  they  are  executed,  alternating  with  ranges  of  balusters  of  the 
dumpiest  and  clumsiest  forms.  The  whole  is  painted  with  a  vulgarity 
which  it  is  diflicult  to  understand  in  a  people  who  have  shown  such 
taste  in  earlier  times,  and  so  exquisite  an  eye  for  colour  and  detail. 
Such,  however,  are  the  eftects  of  the  miserable  state  of  dependence  to 
which  they  have  been  reduced,  and  such  the  results  of  an  attempt 
to  copy  servil(»ly  a  style  unsuited  to  their  purposes,  and  which  they 
can  neither  understand  nor  appreciate.  It  is  amusing  to  see  another 
people  trying  this  copying  system.  Wq  ^ee  with  half  a  glance  how 
ludicrous  the  failure  is  with  them :  but  while  we  so  easily  detect  their 
** mote,"  we  utterly  forget  the  *'  beam"  that  closes  our  own  eyes. 

Nevortheless,  lufore  the  Hindus  fell  so  low,  their  art  went 
thiough  another  stage,  not  unproductive  of  Ixjauty  and  elegance,  and 
which  might  eventually  have  been  elaborated  into  a  style  even  sur- 
passing their  own  more  ancient  forms.  This  new  style  is  found  in 
the  buildings  erected  under  the  influence  of  the  Mahomedans,  and 
adopts,  to  a  certain  extent,  some  of  the  more  prominent  forms  of  their 
architecture. 

\\  hen  the  Mahomedans  first  conquered  India  they  imitated  in  tlieir 
earlier  mosques  not  only  the  details,  but  even  the  forms,  of  the  Hindu 
architects,  and  their  stylo  in  that  country  always  bore  strongly  the 
impress  of  the  land  in  which  it  was  elaborated,  though  still  retaining  its 
arches,  and  a  more  daring  construction  than  tho  Hindus  had  ever 
attempted.     In  process  of  time  a  complete  reaction  took  place,  and  in 
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their  KCfliilar  buildiiigM  at  loast  (though  scarcely  ever  in  their  temples) 
the  HindiiK  lH.^n  to  adopt  the  arcades  and.  vaults  of  their  antagonists, 
using  them,  hon'ever,  in  their  own  peculiar  fashion,  and  making  what 
may  be  called  an  amalgamation  of  two  styles,  rather  than  a  mere  copy 
of  one.  E>ven  if  they  had  copied  from  the  Mahomedans,  it  would 
have  been  a  very  difieront  thing  from  bon-owing  from  anolhor  ago  or 
another  clime  that  which  had  bccomo  antiquated,  or  was  unsuitable. 
It  was  merely  the  adgptiuu  by  one  part  of  tho  inhabitant*)  of  a  country 
of  those  forma  which  another  and  fiioro  energetic  portion  of  its  popu- 
lation had  found  best  suited  for  tlicir  purposes. 


At  Boejanu^ur  there  are  several  examples  of  this  mixed  style, 
erected  before  that  capital  was  abandoned  in  tho  middle  nf  the  17th 
century.  They  are  wonderfully  picturesque,  but  will  not  bear  ex- 
amination either  as  to  design  or  details,  and,  generally  speaking,  are 
executed  in  rubble  masonry  covered  with  stucco— a  slovenly  method 
which  the  Hindus  seldom  resorted  to  when  using  their  own  styles  of 
architecture. 

Further  south,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  specimens  of  this  style  ia 
a  portion  of  the  palace  of  Madura,  commenced  by  Trimul  Naik,  iind 
completed   by  his  succesBors,  now  utterly  fiillen  to  min  and  decay. 
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The  part  most  illustrative  of  the  new  style  is  the  great  Hall  of  Audience, 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  1059)  ;  but  other  parts  and  other 
halls  shew  the  same  characteristics  with  more  or  less  distinctnesa  It 
is  not  known  by  whom  this  hall  was  erected ;  at  first  sight  it  might  be 
supposed  improbable  that  the  builder  of  the  choultry  illustrated  above 
(woodcuts  Nos.  1050,  1051)  could  adopt  so  different  a  style  in  his 
palace.  Innovation,  however,  in  secular  affairs,  is  a  totally  different 
thing  from  novelty  in  things  sacred,  in  India,  as  well  as  elsewhere ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  change  never  reached  the  temples, 
though  common  in  palaces  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  I  should 
be  inclined  to  date  the  hall  rather  from  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
than  in  the  17th  century;  but  without  seeing  it,  it  is  hazardous  to 
venture  even  a  conjecture  on  such  a  subject 

To  the^e  points  I  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  hereafter,  when 
speaking  of  the  styles  of  the  north.  In  the  meanwhile  our  limits  warn 
us  to  take  leave  of  a  style  well  deserving  of  more  attention  than  has 
hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it.  Its  historic  interest  is  very  great : 
the  buildings  to  which  it  gave  rise  are  remarkable  for  their  extent  and 
number.  It  exhibits  also  great  beauty  of  detail,  especially  in  the 
older  instances.  The  grandeur  of  some  of  its  forms,  and  the  general 
purpose-like  attainment  of  the  ends  aimed  at,  give  rise  to  effects  both 
pleasing  and  startling,  alid  afford  hints  well  worthy  of  study  by  any 
who  desire  to  master  the  theory  or  practice  of  the  art  of  architec- 
ture. Here  as  everywhere,  when  a  nation  labours  perhaps  through 
thousands  of  years  to  attain  a  given  object,  small  and  mean  as  the 
individual  efforts  may  be,  the  accumulated  results  attain  importance 
such  as  no  individual  capacity  ever  could  realise,  and  such  as  can  only 
be  reached  by  the  united  efforts  of  thousands  exerted  through  a  long 
series  of  ages. 
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CHROXOLOOY. 

Invasion  uf  Ctittack  by  strangers  coming  i  Rajii  Nursing  Ths)  huilcLi  Blnclc  Pogoda 

by  soa A.D.  318  '      at  Kanantc a. d.  1236 

Lclat  Indra  Kesari  builds  temple  at  Bo'  \  i\Iaun   Sing  builds  temple   at    Bindni- 


bancswar 657 


bun 1593 


Ananga  Bhim  Deo  builds  temple  at  Jug-  Amera  Sing  rebuilds  Oudipore     .     .     .  1596 

gematb 1174  !  Jaya  Sing  builds  Jey pore 169S 

Indra-dynmna  cuta  caves  at  Ellora     .     .  1176  '  SooraJ  Mull  builds  palnce  at  Deeg    .     .  1760 


IXTRODUCrORY. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  define  the  position  or  describe  the  boun- 
daries of  Bengalee  art  than  it  was  that  of  the  Dravidians.  The 
Northern  style  nowhere  forms  a  compact  architectural  province ;  and 
the  examples  are  found  scattered  in  detached  groups  all  over 
Central  India,  often  mixed  up  with  other  styles  which  have  either 
preceded  or  supplanted  it.  The  principal  group  of  temples  erected 
in  this  style  exists  in  Orissa,  on  the  boundary  between  the  two 
provinces.  Within  a  circle  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Juggemath  there  are  more  and  finer  examples  to  be  found 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  India  put  together.  They  are  also  found  in  the 
vallevs  of  the  Damooda  and  Mahaniiddee  rivers,  and  all  across  India  in 
the  hill  countries  as  far  as  Dharwar  on  the  western  side,  and  north- 
wards extend  into  Rajpootana,  dotted  here  and  there  among  the  hills : 
but  no  temple  in  the  style,  of  any  antiquity,  has  yet  been  discovered  in 
the  phiins  of  Bengal. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  northern  temples  and  the  points  of 
difference  between  them  and  those  of  the  south  will  bo  appreciated 
from  the  annexed  woodcut  (Xo.  1060),  representing  two  temples — pro- 
bably of  the  13th  century — built  in  juxtaposition  at  Badamee  in 
Dharwar.  That  on  the  left  is  a  complete  specimen  of  Dravidian  archi- 
tecture. There  is  the  same  pyramidal  form,  the  same  distinction  of 
storeys,  the  same  cells  on  each,  as  we  find  at  Mahavellipore  (woodcut 
No.  1006),  at  Tanjore  (woodcut  No.  1045),  or  at  Madura  (woodcut  No. 
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1044).  In  the  right-hand  temple,  the  Bengaleee,  on  tho  contrary,  the 
outlino  of  tho  iiyratnid  is  curvilinear ;  no  trace  of  division  of  storeys  is 
obeervable,  no  rcmininccnce  of  habitations,  and  no  pillars  or  pilasters 
anywhere.  Kven  in  hs  most  modem  form  (woodcut  No.  10(51),  it  stDl 
retains  tho  name  chanicteristioH,  and  all  the  lines  of  the  pyramid  or 
sikra  are  cnrvilincar,  tho  base  polygonal.  No  trace  of  n  till  tar  ianifim  is 
visible  anywhere.  If  tlio  last  woodcut  is  compared  with  that  at  page 
563,  the  two  styles  will  be  exhibited  in  (heir  moRt  modern  garbs,  when, 
aftor  more  than  lOCiO  years'  practice,  they  have  receded  furthest  from 
the  forms  in  which  wc  first  meet  them.  Tet  the  Sladras  temple 
retains  the  niemot^'  of  its  storeys  and  its  cells.  The  Bengal  example 
recals  notliinj:;  kni)wn  in  tivil  or  domcKtic  architecture. 


nid  nor  the  tnmulua  affords  any  suggestion  as  t« 
the  origin  of  llie  form,  nor  does  the  tower ;  either  squiire  or  tinjular ;  nor 
does  any  fomi  of  civil  or  domestic  aichitectnre.  Jt  docs  not  seem  to 
bo  derived  from  any  of  these ;  and,  whetlier  we  consider  it  as  beautiful 
or  otherwise,  it  wjuma  eertiiinly  to  have  been  invented  wholly  for 
aesthetic  purjxises,  and  to  have  retained  that  iiupress  from  the  earliwt 
till  the  present  day. 

Tho  plan  of  a  northom  temple  is  always  a  square  internally,  and 
generally  the  same  form  is  retained  in  tlic  exterior ;  but  verj-  rarely,  if 
over,  without  some  addition.  In  some  instances  it  is  only  a  thin 
parallel  projection,  as  at  a  in  Ihc  dii^ram  (No.  10C2).  Sometimes  ithaa 
two  such  slices  added,  as  at  ii ;  but  in  the  oldest  examples  these  are 
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only  half  the  thickness  shewn  here.  From  this  they  proceeded  to  thi-oo 
projoctions,  as  at  c,  the  oldeet  ex- 
amples being  the  thinncHt.  In  more 
modem  times  the  thickness  of  the 
projections  became  equal  to  their 
difltauco  from  each  other,  as  at  d; 
so  thnt  the  temple  became  in  plan 
practically  a  Gquare,  the  sideB  of 
which  were  parallel  to  the  diagonal 
of  the  original  square  or  to  the  line 
K  F  a.  Even,  however,  when  this 
was  the  case,  the  cell  always  re- 
tained its  original  form  and  direc 
tion,  and  the  entrance  and  windows 
kept  their  position  on  what  had  thus 
practically  become  the  angles  of  the 
building.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  temple  at  Benares,  shewn  in  the 
woodcut,  and  generally  also  with  the 
Jaina  temples,  as  will  afterwards 
be  explained  more  fully  in  speaking 
of  the  architecture  of  that  sect. 
Although  the  depth  and  width  of 
these  offsets  vary  considerably  even 
in  the  same  design,  the  original 
aqnare  is  never  lost  sight  of;  the 
four  central  angles,  as  at  y,  being 
always  larger  and  more  strongly 
accentuated  than  the  others,  and 
their  line  is  always  carried  through 
to  the  summit  of  the  pyramid. 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  this 
process  wo  have  arrived  at  the  same 
form  or  plan  for  a  solid  building 
that  was  attamed  b}  the  arrange 
ment  of  pillars  described  above, 
page  566.  In  fact,  the  two  forma 
were  elaborated  eimultaneousl}  and 
were  afterwards  constantly  used 
together.  My  impression  is,  that  pn 
the  pillared  arrangement  is  the 
oldest,  and  led  to  the  deei>ening  of 
the  additions  to  the  solid  square  till 
the  two  became  identical  in  plan 

iiri    II.        >i-  •      ^  IMI.    inunm  run  oi  iiinan  in 

Whether  this  were  so  or  not,  it  is 

one  of  the  most  distinguishing  features  of  Hindu  architecture 
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It  is  easier,  however  to  describe  the  northern  style  than  to  account 
for  it^  peculiarities  or  to  trace  their  origin.  In  all  the  other  styles 
described  in  the  previous  pages  it  has  always  been  easy  to  trace  hack 
their  forms  to  some  constructive  necessity  in  the  materials  used,  or 
to  some  imitation  of  wooden  forms,  or  copying  of  domestic  or  utilitarian 
peculiarities.  None  of  these  exist  in  the  present  case,  N\  hen  we  first 
meet  it  in  the  6th  or  7th  century  the  style  is  full  grown  and  complete 
in  all  its  parts ;  all  utilitarian  suggestions  have  been  entirely  forgotten 
and  it  stands  an  aesthetic  creation — defying  investigation  into  its 
origin.' 

The  only  reajsonable  conjecture  that  I  have  l)een  able  to  fonn  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  this  form  of  temple  is,  that  it  was  invented  and 
used  bv  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  India  before  the  advent  of  Budd- 
hism — being  Turanians  they  must  have  built  something — but  that 
when  the  people  of  the  plains  wore  converted  to  that  religion,  in  the 
3rd  century  b.c.,  this  form  of  temple  was  rejected  entirely  by  the 
Buddhists,  together  with  the  superstition  to  which  they  belonged. 
The  new  religion,  however,  never  penetrated  into  the  hills ;  and  in 
their  festnesses  the  old  faith  and  the  old  forms  of  temples  still  ct>ntinued 
to  flourish.  As  Buddhism  retired,  they  advanced  again  into  the  plains, 
and  in  the  7tli  or  Rth  century  the  temples  reappear  as  old  established 
forms. 

At  first  sight,  it  may  apj)ear  to  militate  against  this  view  that  the 
Buddhist  architecture  250  B.C.  is  so  essentially  wooden  ;  but  this  might 
arise  from  the  fact  that  the  old  temples  Avere  entirely  unsuited  to  the 
purposes  of  the  new  faith,  and  they  were  obliged  to  have  I'ecourse  to 
the  assembly  halls  and  civil  buildings  of  the  Aryans,  which  were  con- 
structed in  wood,  for  models  which  might  bo  adapted  to  the  new 
purposes. 

If  the  style  was  invented  on  the  plains,  that  circumstance  may 
explain  some  of  its  peculiarities ;  for  there  bricks  would  probably  be 
the  ordinary  building  material,  and  the  form  so  peculiar  in  stone  loses 
some  of  its  strangeness.  To  understand  this  we  must  fancy  a  people 
without  the  power  of  turning  an  arch,  and  having  no  building-material 
larger  than  bricks,  trying  to  form  a  roof  for  a  square  apirtment, 
which  shall  at  once  be  dignified  in  height  and  pleasing  in  outline. 

In  the  very  centre  of  India,  near  a  place  maiked  Adjmoerghur  on 
the  map,  is  a  sacred  tank  from  which  it  is  said  that  the  Soane  flows  to 
the  north,  the  ]\Iahanuddee  to  Cuttack  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the 
Nerbudda  to  tlie  Indian  Ocean.     All  these  rivers  certainly  have  their 


*  I  have  lived  for  years  among  Ihesc  secret,  and  reveal  the  mystery  of  tlicir 
temples;  I  have  cjurefnlly  examined  the  origin.  But  in  vain.  They  remain  now 
oldest  and  the  youngest,  and  watched  tlie  most  mysterious  and  the  most  unac- 
them  for  hours,  in  ever)'  varying  mcod  j  countable  of  all  the  architt  ctunil  forms  I 
and  aspect,  always  hoping  that  some-  am  acquainted  with, 
thing  would  enable  me  to  penetrate  their 
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sources  in  the  hill.  The  spot  has  always  been  held  sacred,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  temples — as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  imperfect 
accounts  available— of  great  age.  On  the  south  and  east  of  this  hill 
extends  the  great  and  fertile  table-land  of  Chutteesghur.  This  is  now 
and  has  always  been,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal seats  of  the  native  tribes.  My  conviction  is,  that  if  that  country 
and  the  surrounding  valleys  could  be  examined,  much  older  forms  of 
these  temples  might  be  discovered — some  perhaps  so  old  as  to  betray 
the  secret  of  their  origin;  but  till  this  is  done,  the  Bengalee  devala 
must  be  relegated— like  the  Iiish  round  towers* — to  the  cat^ory  of 
unexplained  architectural  puzzles. 


*  Ourioutdy  enough  tliey  both  make  their  appearunce  oil  the  stage  about  the  same 
time.    And  botli  theu  complete  and  perfect  in  all  their  detailti. 
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Black  Pttgodai  ut  Kanaruc  —  Temples  at  Dhumiiar,  BarroUi,  Chamlravati.  and  Beuares 
—  Mixed  Hindu  Style  —  Palaces  —  Ghats  —  Reservoirs  and  Dams. 


So  remote  is  the  province  of  Orissa,  that  it  is  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  wo  can  glean  even  such  scanty  notices  of  its  history  as  are 
usually  available  in  Eastern  countries.  We  know,  however,  from  the 
inscription  at  Dauli,  that  Asoka  sent  thither  his  missionaries  and  pub- 
lished his  edicts  there  ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  caves  on  the  Udyagiri 
that  Buddhism  did  exist  there  from  that  period  till  some  time  after  the 
(^^hristian  era.  We  know  also  that  the  famous  Tooth  relic  was  preserved 
in  this  province  up  to  the  bt^ginning  of  the  4th  century  in  a  temple 
which  stood  where  the  far-famed  temple  of  Juggernath  now  stands.* 
The  Yishnava  worship  there  practised  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  only  a 
corrupt  Buddhism,  so  overlaid  with  loci\l  Fetichism  as  to  be  scaroely 
recognisable. 

It  seems  ver^-  doubtful  whether,  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th 
century,  the  kings  of  Orissa  were  Buddhist  or  Brahmauical — they 
wavered  appirently  between  the  two.*  About  that  time  the  succession 
was  disturbed  by  an  invasion '  of  barbarians,  who  retained  the  country 
for  146  years.  After  this  the  original  family,  or  at  least  the  original 
race,  regained  power,  and  it  is  with  them  that  our  architectural  history 
commences. 

The  earliest  authentic  building  that  we  have  of  this  race,  or  indeed 
of  the  IHndu  religion  in  Northern  India,  is  the  great  temple  of  Boha- 
neswar,  built  by  liclat  Indra  Kesari,  A.n.  657  ;  and  from  this  time  to  the 
present  day  the  series  is  tolerably  complete,  showing  a  gradual  progress 
of  style  from  the  oldest  to  the  most  modern— slow,  it  must  be  confessed, 


*  The  curious  accounts  given  by  Fa  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter 
Hiau  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  is  merely  a  copy,  a  purely  Buddhist  pecu- 
of  the  procession  of  the  Tooth  from  its  liarity,  and  not  at  all  belongina:  to  Hindu- 
chapel  at  Anuradhapoora  to  Mehentele,  ism.  Sec  *  Foe  Koui  Ki/  pp.  17,  335. 
and  its  return  after  a  certain  sojourn  there,  ^  j^  ^  g^  g^^  vol.  vi.  p.  856  et  seq. 
are  so  exactly  transcripts  of  the  annual  ^  •  Asiatic  Researches,'  vol.  xv.  p.  263 
festival  of  th.e  Rath  Jattra  of  Juggernath,  et  seq. 
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Itrit  still  sufficient  to  enable  a  practised  eyu  always  to  detect  at  least 
the  wntnry  in  which  any  monument  was  raised. 

In  and  around  the  deserted  city  of  Bubaneawar  tliore  are  some 
eiglify  or  a  hundred  of  these  temples  of  different  sizes,  and  in  age 
extending  from  the  7th  to  the  14th  century  at  least.  Some  may  even 
belong  to  the  present  century,  though  the  grcatjjr  number  of  them  are 
certainly  older;'  and  on  the  whole  here,  as  elsewhere  in  India,  the 
oldest  are  the  best. 


Besides  the  square  towers,  Orissa  also  possessea  several  templea  of 
an  oblong  form  with  a  long  ridge-like  roof  similar  to  those  found  in 
Lycian  tombs  (woodent  No.  100),  or  like  the  gopuras  of  Southern 
India  (woodcut  Ko.  lCi47_).     In  these  the  entrance  is  always  in  the 

'  WLen  I  viaited  BobanesirBr  the  BUbject  was  new  to  me.  and  1  had  had  no 
practice  in  inferring  tlie  dntcs  of  Hindu  buildings  from  their  etylcK. 
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longer  side,  but  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  how  the  cell  is  arranged. 
The  finest  of  the  class  at  Bobaneswar  is  that  of  Kapila  Devi ;  *  but  a 
similar  and  finer  example  exists  in  the  fort  at  Gwalior,  where  it  is 
known  as  the  Oilman's  Temple,  from  the  profession  of  its  reputed 
founder.  The  same  form  is  seen  at  Mahavelliiwre  (woodcut  No.  1006), 
and  may  be  more  common  than  is  now  suspected. 

The  annexed  elevation  (woodcut  No.  1 063)  will  explain  the  pecu- 
liarities of  those  temples,  which  are  all  built  nearly  on  the  same  plan. 
They  consist  in  the  first  place  of  a  great  tower  or  vimatM,  in  the  centre 
of  which,  ivs  in  those  of  Southern  India,  is  the  cell,  a  cubical  apartment 
containing  the  image.  No  light  is  admitted  to  this  except  by  the  door, 
and  this  is,  in  all  great  t^jinples  at  least,  preceded  by  a  square  porch 
or  mantapa,  with  a  door  on  each  face ;  three  opening  towards  the  court, 
one  to  the  cell.  Other  j)orches  sometimes  precede  this  one,  but  they 
are  always  detached  buildings,  or,  if  connected,  it  is  only  in  a  slight  or 
temporary  manner. 

Some  of  these  towers— such  for  instance  as  the  great  one  at 
Bobaneswar,  that  of  the  Temple  of  Juggernath,  built  1198,  and  the 
now  ruined  one  of  the  Black  l*agoda,  erected  in  1241 — reached  the 
height  of  170  to  180  ft.  At  Bobaneswar  alone  more  than  100  of  these 
temples  still  exist,  ranging  from  oO  or  00  ft.  tp  150  ft. — their  propor- 
tions being  very  similar  to  those  of  the  temple  represented  in  the  last 
woodcut  (No.  1003). 

The  porches  of  the  great  temples  are  nearly  all  similar  to  that  of 
the  Black  Tagoda — at  once  the  richest  and  the  only  one  easily  accessible 
to  Europeans.  It  is  a  square  building,  about  00  ft.  from  angle  to 
angle,  and  the  perpendicular  jjart  about  the  Sitnie  in  height.  On  each 
face  is  a  projecting  doorway  very  richly  ornamented,  and  the  whole 
walls  are  covered  with  sculpture  of  an  elaborate  minuteness,  only 
rivalled  by  that  of  Boro  Buddor,  though  singularly  different  in  cha- 
racter ;  this  being,  as  far  as  the  human  figures  are  concerned,  obscene 
in  the  extreme  — while  not  the  remotest  trace  of  anything  of  the  sort 
can  be  detected  in  any  Buddhist  or  Jaina  sculpture.  Above  the  per- 
pendicular part  rises  a  roof  in  three  stages,  consisting  of  five  or  six 
projecting  ledges  of  stone,  the  facets  of  which  are  all  most  elaborately 
carved  with  processions,  or  scenes  from  the  chace  or  agricultural  life. 
Between  each  series  is  a  range  of  caryatides,  but  not  a  trace  of  cells, 
nor  of  the  peculiar  ornaments  of  the  south.  The  whole  is  crowned  by 
an  inverted  lotus-like  dome-formed  termination  of  singular  grace  and 
beauty.  Internally  it  is  a  plain  square  apartment,  measuring  rather 
more  than  40  ft.  each  way ;  the  roof  being  foimed  of  projecting  stones 
to  about  the  height  of  the  first  series  of  ledges;  here  wrought-iron 


•  A  view  of  this  templo  is  given  in  the  •  Picturesque  Illustrations  of  Uiudostan/ 
Plato  iv. 
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beams  about  8  in.  itqiiarc  were  placed  acroas.  On  tliem  a  ialse  coUing 
of  iiniuenso  atoiicit  liiid  from  side  to  side,  and  above  this  another  similar 
{filing  cxiata  at  the  next  level.  It  seems  also  that  there  was  once  a 
lower  one,  at  least  the  floor  is  encumbered  by  a  mass  of  ruina  that 
could  not  have  cotno  from  the  lower  ceilin};,  which  has  only  partially 
fallen,  though  it  is  difficult  to  guess  how  stones  of  tho  required  length 
could  have  been  either  raised  or  supported. 

Sometimes  tie  porch  consists  of  a  small  portico  of  two  or  more 
pillars  ;  but  this  arrangcnicnt  is  only  found  in  the  smullcst  and  must 
modem  temples,  the  Ntjlc  being  cssenti.^lly  astylar,  or  devoid  of  pillare 
of  any  Kort. 

The  groat  temples  are  all  surroundL-d  by  square  courts,  enclosed  by 
high  walls,  perfectly  plain  exter- 
nally, but  intenially  onianiented 
no  doubt  by  cloistere  or  colon- 
nades, the  precise  character  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  determine, 
as  the  Orissans  are  singularly  jea- 
lous of  admitting  KnroiKans  to 
their  sacred  precincts,  while  at 
the  Black  I'agoda  and  other  dese- 
crated shrines  the  enclosure  has 
generally  disappeared. 

Within  these  coni'te  are  gene- 
i-ally  ranged  a  number  of  smaller 
shrines,  sometimes  symmetrically, 
oftener,  as  capn'ce  may  dictate, 
or  with  such  ditferenccs  as  age  or 
the  wealth  of  tho  founder  may 
introduce.  The  annexed  plan  of  n 
a  rock-cnt  eianiplo  belonging  to 
a  group  of  cavoB  in  Wosteru  India 
will  explain  the  usual  armngo- 
ment.  In  the  northern  style  this 
temple  is  tho  exact  counterpart 

of  the  Kylas  at  Ellora.  It  is  inserted  among  a  group  of  Buddhist  eaves, 
to  mark  the  supereeesion  of  that  religion  by  that  of  Vishnu  ;  and  in  this 
instance,  in  conformity  with  tho  genius  loci,  the  ninth  A\'atAr  of  that  god 
18  made  Buddha  himself.  Ilie  temple  is  of  the  usual  form  of  those  of 
the  same  date — probably  the  9th  century^and  has  an  enclosed  portico 
with  four  free  standing  pillars;  around  it  are  seven  small  detached 
t«mplcs.  As  will  be  obser\-od  by  referring  to  woodcut  No.  1050,  these 
had  been  more  nearly  approximated  to  the  Vimana  in  the  Kylas.  At 
Mahavellipore  (woodcut  No.  lf)OG)  they  are  semi-detached,  and  after- 
wards were  incorporated  in  the  design.     The  arrangement  of  a  number 
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of  Kiuall  t('m])lcs  round  one  larger  one  is  tliat  found  alito  in  Java, 
at  Draralntnnm  (woodcut  No,  1028),  and  elsewhere.  Jt  in  Indeed  one  of 
the  inoiit  t'liuractci'istic  features  of  tlio  temples  of  Wentcm  India  and 
of  all  the  styles  derivc-d  from  that  quarter. 

'i'lio  tcinjilt-M  foiind  in  the  jipper  provinces  of  India  are  all  sinallcr 
than  the  (^ri'iit  ti'iiipli's  of  Orissa.  and  utterly  inMigntficniit  in  siee  ai 


touqxiriil  with  those  of  Soutliorn  India;  still  they  i 
design,  and,  though  fi'w  in  iniuihcr,  art!  almost  the  only  landmarku 
wc  have  to  guide  us  through  the  dark  lahyrinlh  of  Jndiiin  history  in  tho 
middle  ngvs. 

Ono  of  tlio  ino^t  elegant  of  these  is  the  now  desecrated  temple  of 
l>an*o1Ii,  situiitrtl  in  a  wild  and  lomiinfic  Kiwt,  near  the  falls  of  tlie 
rhuuiliul,  whose  distant  roar  in  the  elil!  night  in  the  only  sound  tlut 
hieiikN  the  silome  of  the  solitude  around  them.  'J'he  principal  temple. 
npresi^nti'd  in  Ihe  wmideut  No.  li>rtji,  WiiB  erected  probably  in  the  8th 
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or  9th  century,  and  is  one  of  the  few  of  that  age  now  known  which 
were  originally  dedicated  to  Siva.  Its  general  outline  is  identical  with 
that  of  iho  Orissan  temples.  But  inet«ad  of  the  enclosed  porch,  or 
manlapa,  it  Las  a  pillared  portico  of  great  elegance,  whose  roof  reachcB 
half  way  up  the  temple,  and  is  sculptured  with  a  richness  and  com- 
plexity of  design  almost  unrivalled  even  in  thoso  daj's  of  patient  pro- 
digality of  labour.  It  will  bo  observed  in  the  plan  that  tho  dimensions 
are  remarkably  small,  and  the  temple  is  barely  60  ft.  high,  so  that  its 
merit  consiBts  entirely  in  its  shape  and  proportions,  and  in  the  elegance 
and  profusion  of  the  ornament  that  covers  it. 


In  front  of  the  temple  is  a  detached  porch,  here  called  a  Chaori,  or 
nuptial  luill  (the  same  word  I  believe  as  Choultry  in  tho  south),  in 
which  tradition  records  the  marriage  of  a  Iloon  (Hun)  prince  to  a 
Rajpootni  bride,  for  whifh  pnqx^e  it  is  said  to  Lave  been  erected;' 
but  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  esamples  of  such 
detached  halls  known  in  the  north.  We  miss  here  the  octagonal  dome 
of  the  Jains,  wliicli  would  have  given  elegance  and  relief  to  its  ceiling, 
though  the  variety  in  tho  spacing  of  the  columns  has  been  attained  by 
a  difterent  process.  Tho  dome  was  seldom  if  ever  employed  in  Hindu 
architecture,  but  they  seem  to  have  attempted  to  gain  sufficient  relief 
to  their  otherwise  monotoiious  arrangement  of  columns  by  breaking  up 
the  cKtemal  outline  of  the  plan  of  the  mantapa,  and  by  ranging  the 
aisles  diagonally  across  the  building,  instead  of  placing  them  parallel 
to  the  sides.  In  one  instjinco  at  Ohandravati,  not  far  from  the  last 
described,  something  more  artistic  has  been  attempted,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  annexed  plan,  No.  1067.  It  is  older  probably  by  some  centuries 
than  that  at  BarroUi,  and,  though  sadly  ruined,  is  the  most  cl^ant 
specimen  of  columnar  architecture  (so  far  as  I  know)  in  Upper  India.* 


'  Tod's  '  Annole  of  RjijoBtlian.'  vol.  ii. 
p.  712. 

'  See  '  niuslrationfl  of  Ancient  Archi- 
tecture in  Hindoatan.'  FInle  vi,  from  wliicli 
the   woodcut  is  tsken.     See  also   Tod's 


'  Annals  of  RajuMtliftu,'  vol.  ii.  Ilin  plates 
are  not  numbered;  tlie  bcBt,  liowever,  is 
the  one  repieaeoting  two  slabs  of  the  roof 
of  this  porch. 
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The  most  elegant  part  of  it  i 
covered  with  a  <|iiaHi-(lonic,  i 


O    O      O    C 


the  roof,  the  ceiitral  square  having  been 

tlie  principle  shown  in  p.  553,  the  aide 

compartments  by  large  slabs  deeply 

iccesscd,  and  covered  with  sculpture 

if  the  luoet  singular  el^ance. 

The  whole  arrangement,  how- 
Lver,  of  this  portico  may  be  said  to 
bo  CKceptioual — the  BarruUi  onu 
being  by  far  the  most  usual — and  the 
same  principle  is  carried  to  even 
Rreater  extent  in  some  of  the  caves. 
1  he  Dhiimnar  cave  at  Ellora  (wood- 
c  it  No.  10(58)  which  closely  re- 
bemblcs  that  at  Elephnnta  in  most 
respects,  but  is  older  and  finer,  is 
only  nn  amplification  of  the  Barrolh 
[Ktrch.  ItialoO  ft.  in  width,  and  its 
plan  is  that  of  a  portico  of  fi  fty-two 
pillars ;  but  being  cut  in  the  roct, 
f  jur  are  omittc<l  to  make  way  for  a 
vjniana,  which  should  have  been 
placed  csterually,  as  at  Barrolii : 
for  the  Biime  reason  also  twelve  of 
_  ^  ^         tht    outside    piilnrs    here    become 

i        1  ti  lef        pilasters  from    the  nature    of  the 

^,,  ,  j__         ~~  Mtuation    in    which     the     temple 

18  placed.  It  is  iievertbeleas  the 
lalg^.^t  iM  ttico  of  its  li  s  I  kn  w  of  no  built  example  reaching  any- 
thing Ilk    its  size 

In  iiodLin  tnnts  thoiit,li  the  timplcs  generally  retain  something 
i.if  the  same  form,  yet 
the  tendency  is  always 
to  make  the  upper  part 
more  slender,  and  more 
in  the  form  of  a  spire 
than  of  a  tower,  and  to 
ornament  it  by  grouping 
around  it  smaller  models 
of  spires,  as  we  before  no- 
ticed in  speaking  of  the 
Peguo  I'agoda.  This  is 
sometimes  carried  to  such 
iiw  iitauuuMr  t.  lu  ut  Mkifj  )■  umini  lb  vii»Biii  an  extent,  and  with  such 
a  minuto  elaboration  (rf 
rlctail,  HR  is  almost  inconceivable  bj"  those  who  have  not  seen  it.  Gene- 
lally  sjieaking,  this  profiiw  ornamentation  is  so  managed,  that  the  details 
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do  not  interfere  with  the  outline ;  still  their  ooraplcsity  takes  awny  from 

anything  like  grandenr  or  greatnesa  in  design;  and  though  some  of  these 
temples  may  deserve  to  he  called  the  prettiest  edifices  possible,  they  can 
claim  no  higher  merit.  Another  peculiarity  is,  that  they  sometimoa 
in  modem  times  I>orrow  features  from  Mahomedan  architecture,  imi- 
tating the  domes  and  arcades  of  that  style  ;  bnt  even  thefic  very  part* 
»re  assimilated  so  completely  to  their  own  style,  that  the  amalgamation 


is  almuxt  always  pleasing.  ISoth  these  pec" liari ties  are  well  illus- 
trated in  the  Vishvesher  temple  at  Ifenaves— the  principal  one  of  that 
famous  city,  and  said  to  he  the  oldest,  thongh  tlw  present  edifice  titu 
scarcely  number  100  years.  Like  the  tuniple  at  Tinnevelly,  and  many 
others  dedicated  to  Siva,  it  is  a  double  temple ;  the  wotxlcnt  (Xo.  1 0iJ9) 
represents  the  plainest  side,  and  omits  one-half  of  the  details,  wliick 
it  was  impossible  to  express  to  such  a  scale  ;  indecA,  \\,  ia  a\\a<ft^  vciiyiTi- 
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oeivabia  how  much  labour  has  been  expended  on  a  temple  whose 
greatest  leugth  is  only  47  ft,  and 
greatest  height  51  ft. ;  but  such 
is  the  charactcrifltic  of  Indian  art 
at  the  present  day,  'which  doea 
not  teach  beyond  the  irank  of 
exquisitely  elegant  littlenesa.  In 
former  times  they  went  to  work 
in  a  bolder  and  manlier  style, 
and  with  an  admirable  percep- 
tion of  the  proper  adaptation  of 
the  means  to  the  end,  as  is  oh- 
Bcrvable  more  especially  in  some 
of  the  i-ock-cut  examples.  At 
EUora,  for  instance,  in  one  of 
the  caves  cut  on  the  scarp  of  the 
Kylas.  the  pillars  arc  more  mas- 
sive  than  in  our  heaviest  Xorman 
examples,  and  are  designed  with 
a  boldness  unmatched  in  any 
colmunar  architecture  1  am  ac- 
qiiaintcd  with,  ns  may  be  seen 
from  the  annexed  representation 
(woodcut  No.  1070).  In  built 
temples  and  porticos  there  was 
no  need  for  such  massive  pillars 
as  in  the  rock-cut  examples.  Still, 
at  Chandravati,  and  in  the  ear- 
liest bniMingg  generally,  the  pil' 
liirs  seldcim  exceed  four  or  five 
diameters  in  height  Tliey  gra- 
dually become  more  and  more 
attenuated  as  the  stylo  becomes 
more  modem,  taking  very  much 
the  sauie  form  as  those  of  the 
Buddhists  and  Jains,  except  that 
tho  Hindus  use  figure  sculpture 
to  a  greater  extent  than  was 
iisnal  with  the  Buddhists  at 
least,  as  in  tlie  annexed  example 
from  Barrolli  (woodcut  Xo.  1071),  ■ 
where  four  elegant  female  figures 
suriBunding  the  base  form  the 
principal  ornament  of  the  shaft. 
This  pillar  has  lost  its  bracket 


;»HiiW»^- 
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capital,  which  is  the  invariable  accom  pant  men  t  of  Indian  pillars  of 
everj'  ago  and  style,  and  is,  after  all,  perhaps,  the  most  elegant  and 
appropriate  mode  of  supporting  an  architrave  that  has  yet  been  in- 
vented by  the  ingenuity  of  man. 

M[XE[)  ITiNDU  SiYU- 

During  the  existence  of  the  earlier  Pathan  dynasties  of  India,  the 
bigotrj-  of  the  Mahouiedans  did  not  adinit  of  the  Hindus  erecting  tem- 
ples of  any  pretension  in  tho  great  cities  over  which  they  had  obtained 
the  dominion,  and  it  in  only  in  remote  comers  of  the  countiy  that  we 
detect  bei-o  and  there  isolated  examples  of  the  style,  \\ith  the  bene- 
ficent and  tolerant  reign  of  the  Gi-eat  Aklwr  (15")(j  to  1605),  a  new  era 
dawned  for  bis  oppressed  subjects  :  not  <mly  were  the  Hindus  tolerated 
and  employed  by  him,  but  some  of  his  most  intimate  fiiends  and  asso- 
ciates were  of  that  religion.  Hence,  while  his  own  buildings  shew  a 
strong  tendency  ti>  the  Hindu  stylo,  the  Hindus,  under  his  encourage- 
ment, erected  edifices  which  disphiy  an  even  greater  odmixtuie  of  the 
Mahomedsn  forms  of  architecture.  These  it  is  true  were  not  retained, 
at  least  to  any  great  extent,  in  siicred  edifices,  but  in  palaeee  and  civil 
buildings  their  adoption  was  general,  and  reniained  permanent,  giving 
rise  to  a  style  of  perhaps  even  greater  beauty  than  either  had  sepa- 
rately displayed. 

One  of  tho  first  and  most  striking  examples  of  this  new  state  of 
things  was  the  erection  by  Maun  Sing  of  Jeypore,  tho  friend  and  prime 
minister  of  Akbar,  of  a  temple  at  Bindrabiin,  the 
jwrch  of  which  is  unique  in  India,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  elegance  of  its  oiitline  and  details, 
but  from  its  having  a  vaulted  roof,  not  constructed 
of  projecting  stones,  but  of  true  radiating  arches 
lifeeour  Gothic  vaults. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan,  it  is  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  100  ft.  north  and  south  by  120  ft.  cast 
and  west,  and  almost  identical  in  an-angement 
■with  such  churches  as  St.  Front,  Porigueux,  or  the 
Pantheon  at  Paris.  The  central  compartment  (!i7  ft. 
square)  is  covered  by  a  combination  of  ribbed  and  1012.  ri»notTpmpifin  Bin- 
domical  architecture,  producing  an  ctiect  not  infe-  sSi?°on  ^^??n*'"''"* 
nor  to  that  of  any  Gothic  vaulting  I  am  acquainted 
with.  The  nave,  to  the  east  and  west  of  tho  dome,  is  roofed  by  a  waggon 
vault  of  pointed  form,  richly  sculptured  all  over.  The  interior  is  com- 
plete and  in  perfect  preservation,  but  externally  (woodcut  No.  1073) 
•  the  building  either  was  never  finished,  or  was  allowed  to  go  to  pre- 
mature decay,  though  it  is  as  remarkable  for  beauty  of  design  as  the 
interior.     I'he  angles  are  so  strongly  and  effectively  accenluated  (hat 
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the  three  tttorcyH  uf  ^vinddwt)  between  them,  so  fttv  from  detracting  from 
the  eolidity  or  grunilour  uf  the  masH,  rather  add  to  its  apparent  aue, 
and  giTC  it  a  diguity  it  would  not  otherwise  posaeHs.  If  the  centnl 
dome  had  ever  been  completed,  and  if  ita  cornices  and  other  details 
could  be  recovered,  it  would  bo  one  of  the  moBt  picturesque  and  perfect 
designs  of  Akbav'M  time,  and,  even  in  its  ruined  state,  conveya  a  veir 
favourable  impression  of  the  Hindu  architecture  of  that  reign. 

A  niimlier  of  similar  templcB  were  crectetl  in  this  neighbourhood 
under  the  same  influence,  though  mine  so  magnificent  nor  so  splendid 
as  thin.  Afteiwiirds  the  direct  influence  of  Mahomedanism  gradually 
died  out,  and  sacred  buildings  resumed  nearly  the  same  form  as  before. 


except  only  wilJi  hueh  mudifie^itioi 
VishvcKher  (woodcut  No.  UUil'),  wl 
CKampIc  of  the  modern  temple  foni 
I  pennanent  in    tlie  gene 


:  us  those  Khown  in  the  temple  of 
ich  may  be  considered  as  a  typical 
of  tlie  Hindus.     The  change,  how- 

al  style,  and  among  other  things 


;w  forniN  of  edifices  utterly  unknown 
lime.  Amongst  these  the  most  remark- 
r  Clittllricg  as  they  are  called  bv  the 


introduced   some   entiii'ly 
among  the  Hindus  Iwfore  this  limi 
able  are  tlie  ceuoliiplis  to  tiie  di-ad, 
Hindus. 

To  a  pyiiple  who  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  as  the  IJndd- 
hists  ahviiys  did,  and  the  Hindus  vorj-  generally  do,  it  is  of  little 
importunco  wliat  b^'come.^  of  its  corporeal  encasement  after  the  soul 
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hiw  takiii  lip  lb  now  nboclc  in  oil  ages  therefore  we  find  the  fol 
limtTH  of  thine  iilipiLini.  either  burning  the  bodiCH  of  tlie  dead  oi 
tlironin^  tliiiu  intt  the  rners  or  merely  exposing  them  to  be  devoured 
b\  bea  tH  or  biuhj  of  prey  Ihe  MahoniodaiiB  on  the  eontrary  or  at 
least  thbt  section  of  them  who  inyndid  India  the  Moguhi  and  Tartars 
were  in  ail  ages  pre  eniiiitntly  a  tomb  biiildmg  race  and  b\  far  the 
moHt  mignilieeiit  edifices  thcj  have  erected  in  India  are  the  M>pulchroB 
of  their  kings  Ihe  Hindus  also  adopted  this  practice  after  the 
icign  of  \kbar  at  first  in  their  own  peculiar  fashion  oKcling  domes 


like  those  of  the  Jains,  on  four  or  eight  or  twelve  pillSrs.  witli  jxirticos 
ad  Ubiliim,  on  tlie  sjwt  >»here  the  bodies  were  reduced  to  ai*hes.  There 
was  this  diffei'cnco  between  the  practiw  of  tlie  Hindus  and  Habomedans, 
tliat  the  former  were  generally  content  to  leave  the  erection  of  these 
nionum<riits  to  the  filiiil  piety  of  flieir  snccefWors.  a  practice  wlncli  has 
been  found  Miiigularly  iniiiiieal  to  ai-chitectiiriil  inagnificenrc  of  this  class 
in  most  countries,  while  the  gi-eat  tomb-building  nations,  sncli  as  the 
Egyptians  and  Moguls,  took  cave  to  piwvide  against  tlii.n,  by  always 
erecting  tlieir  own  tomlw  during  their  lirotime.  One  of  the  moat 
extensive  and  beautiful  collections  of  these  ccno\a.p\\Hi» 'AmA.  eS.Q\As?3- 
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pore,  near  the  sacred  fountains,  where  the  liajas  of  that  race  and  their 

wives  have  been  burnt  from  time  immemorial.*  They  are  not  con- 
fined, however,  to  that  locality,  but  almost  every  little  capital  of  Raj- 
pootana  can  point  to  some  monument  of  the  same  class,  all  modem  of 
course,  but  some  of  them  of  great  elegance. 

Most  of  these  retain  their  pure  Ilinilu,  on  rather  Jaina  forms  of 
columnar  architecture.  The  most  modern,  however,  and  those  nearest 
the  influence  of  the  great  Mahomedan  capitals  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  adopt 
almost  exclusively  the  arcaded  forms  of  that  style  of  architecture,  but 
strangely  enough,  without  introducing  the  true  arch ;  every  apparent 
arch  being  composed  of  two  stones,  which  are  in  fact  two  great  brackets 
meeting  one  another  from  the  oj^posite  sides,  and  cai*ved  in  the  form  of 
a  foiled  arch. 

The  woodcut  (No.  1074),  taken  from  one  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  l^ja  of  Alwar,  will  explain  the  general  form  and  appearance  of 
these  monuments.  The  central  part  is  of  white  marble  streaked  with 
black  ;  the  terrace  and  surrounding  pavilions  of  red  sandstone.  Those 
of  the  Bhurtpore  Kaja«  in  this  neighbourhood  are  more  extensive  and 
more  elegant  than  this,  and  are  built  wholly  of  the  fine  yellow  sand- 
stone of  the  district  in  which  they  stand.  But  this  example  appears 
most  characteristic  of  the  modem  fonn  of  art,  and  the  Bhurtpore  style 
is  best  exemplified  in  their  palaces,  of  which  more  hereafter.  We  find 
in  this  instance  a  new  and  remarkable  form,  which  the  Hindus  intro- 
duced, and  the  Mahoniedans  afterwards  adopted,  namely,  the  curious 
curvilinear  roof  of  the  central  comi>artment.  This  is  peculiar  to  India, 
and  is  copied  from  the  Ixinilwo-roofed  huts  of  the  lower  provinces, 
whose  elasticity  requires  them  to  be  l)ent,  that  they  may  have  the 
requisite  firmness.  In  them  it  is  singularly  gi-aceful,  but  it  requires 
long  habit  to  accustom  the  eye  to  it  in  stone.  In  small  examples  it  is 
extremely  pleasing,  though  on  a  large  scale  it  has  a  strange  and  quaint 
appearance  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  over. 

Pa  LACKS. 

It  is  not  to  mueh  in  their  temples  or  tombs  as  in  their  palaces  that 
the  modern  Hindus  have  displayed  their  architectural  magnificence. 
Every  little  capital  possesses  a  regal  residence  of  more  or  less  pre- 
tension, and  every  hi  11- top,  in  some  of  the  native  states,  is  crowned 
with  hunting -seats  or  summer- palaces.  Some  of  these,  such  as  those 
of  Jeypore  and  Oudeypore,  are  of  great  ex  tout  and  magnificence ;  but, 
large  or  small,  all  are  designed  with  that  exquisite  feeling  for  grace  of 
outline  which  characterises  the  Hindus  in  all  ages,  and  all  are  orna- 
mented with  that  profusion  of  elaborate  detail  which  extreme  cheap- 

*  A  view  of  one  of  these  chuttries  is  given  in  my  *  Illustrations  of  Indian  Arohi- 
tecture/  Plato  xiv. 
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ness  of  labour  enables  them  to  bestow  on  their  largest  as  on  their 
smallest  works.  Among  these,  by  far  the  most  beautiful  as  an  archi- 
tectural object  is  the  garden-palace  of  Deeg,  erected  by  Sooraj  Mull, 
the  virtual  founder  of  the  Bhurtpore  dynasty  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  It  wants,  it  is  true,  the  massive  character  of  the  fortified 
palaces  of  other  Eajpoot  states,  but  for  grandeur  of  conception  and 
beauty  of  detail  it  surpasses  them  all. 

The  whole  palace  was  to  have  consisted  of  a  rectangular  enclosure, 
twice  the  length  of  its  breadth,  surrounded  with  buildings,  with  a 
garden  in  the  centre,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  broad  terrace,  in- 
tended to  carry  the  central  pavilion.  Only  one  of  these  rectangles  has 
been  completed,  measuring  170  by  120  paces,  crossed  in  the  centre  by 
ranges  of  the  most  beautiful  fountains  and  parterres,  laid  out  in  the 
formal  style  of  the  East,  and  interspersed  with  architectural  ornaments 
of  the  most  elaborate  finish. 

The  pavilion  on  the  north  side  contains  the  great  audience-hall, 
76  ft.  8  in.  by  54  ft.  7  in.,  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  noble  range  of 
arcades,  behind  whieli  are  the  principal  dwell- 
ing apartments,  two,  and  in  some  parts  three, 
storeys  in  height.  Opposite  this  is  a  pavi- 
lion occupied  principally  by  fountains.  '  On  li^__v^_^^,_^.^j. 


^J--.. 
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one  side  stands  a  marble  hall  attached  to  an 
older  palace  facing  the  principal  pavilion, 
which  was  meant  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the 
garden.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  plan,  it  is  a 
parallelogram  of  152  ft.  by  87  ft.,  each  end 
occupied  by  a  small  but  very  elegant  range 
of  apartments,  in  two  storeys;  tlie  central 
hall  008  ft.  by  87  ft.)  is  supported  on  four    1075.   naiutDceg.   FromaPUm 

^        ,  ,  1       1        .  J  ,         by  the  Author.    Scale  100  ft.  to 

rows  of  columns,  and  open  at  both  sides ;  at      i  in. 
each  end  is  a  marble  reservoir  for  fountains, 

and  a  similar  one  exists  externally  on  each  side.  The  whole  is  roofed 
with  stone,  except  the  central  part,  which  after  being  contracted  by 
a  bold  cove,  is  roofed  with  a  flat  ceiling  of  timber  exquisitely  carved. 
This  wooden  ceiling  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  defect,  nothing 
but  stone  being  used  in  any  other  part  of  the  palace.  The  architect 
therefore  attempted  to  roof  the  corresponding  pavilion  of  the  un- 
finished court  with  slabs  of  stone  34  ft.  in  length,  and  18  in.  square. 
Some  of  these  still  exist  in  their  places,  but  their  weight  was  too  great 
for  the  arcades,  which  are  only  18  in.  thick,  and  not  of  solid  stone,  but 
of  two  facings  4  or  5  in.  thick,  and  the  intermediate  spaces  filled  in 
with  rubble.  Besides  this,  though  the  form  of  the  arch  is  literally 
copied  from  the  Mahomedan  style,  neither  here,  nor  elsewhere  through- 
out the  palace,  is  there  a  single  true  arch,  the  openings  being  virtuaAl-^ 
covered  by  two  brackets  meeting  in  the  centre. 
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Tho  general  appearance  of  the  arcades  of  thenc  buildings  may  be 
cbaractorieed  as  more  elegant  than  rich.  The  glory  of  Deeg,  however, 
conBJBta  in  the  cornices,  which  are  generally  double,  a  peculiarity  not 
eeen  elsewhere,  and  which  for  extent  of  nhadow  and  richness  of  detail 
surpass  any  similar  ornaments  in  India,  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
buildingH.  Tho  lower  cornice  is  the  usual  sloping  entablature,  almost 
universal  in  such  build- 
ings. This  was  adopted 
apparently  because  it  took 
the  slope  of  tho  curtains, 
which  almost  inTariably 
hang  beneath  its  project- 
ing shade  and  which  when 
drawn  out  seem  almost 
a  continuation  of  it.  The 
upper  cornice,  which  was 
horizontal,  is  j>eculiar  to 
Deeg,  and  Kecms  de«tigned 
(o  fumith  an  extension  of 
the  fliit  roof,  which  in 
l-jistem  p.ilaccs  is  usually 
c<)usidered  the  best  apnrt- 
meut  of  tho  house;  but 
whether  designed  for  this 
or  nnj-  otLer  purpose,  it 
adds  singularly  to  the 
richness  of  the  effect,  and 
by  the  double  shadow 
atTorda  a  relief  and  cha- 
racter seldom  exceeded 
even  in  the  East. 

CJenerally  speaking,  the 
hracket  arradet  of  I)e<^ 
are  neither  so  rich  nor  so 
appropriate  as  tho  bold 
bracket  capitals  of  the 
older  styles.  That  the 
^ ,....„  bracket  is  almost  exclu- 

sively an  original  Tndinn 
form  of  capital  can,  I  think,  scarcely  bo  doubted;  but  the  system  was 
carried  much  further  by  the  Mognk,  especially  diiring  the  roign  of  Akbar, 
than  it  had  ever  been  carried  by  its  original  invcntora,  at  least  in  the 
North.  The  Hindus,  on  receiving  it  back,  hmiriated  in  its  picturesque 
richness  to  an  extent  tliat  astonishes  every  beholder;  and  half  the 
effect  of  most  of  the  m<xlem  buildings  of  India  is  owing  to  the  bold 


lir«.    Balnxif  at  ilK 
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projecting  balconies  and  fanciful  kiosks  that  diversify  the  otherwise 
plain  walls.  The  accompanying  example  (woodcut  No.  1076),  from  the 
observatory  erected  by  Jey  Sing  (a.d.  1698-1742)  at  Benares,  is  a  rich 
and  elegant  specimen  of  the  style,  though  hardly  so  elegant  as  some  of 
the  Maslem  examples  which  are  found  at  Agra,  Delhi,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  these  two  capi  tills.  But  whether  used  by  Moslems  or  Hindus, 
these  balconies  have  a  very  pleasing  effect.  They  relieve  the  monotony 
of  the  plain  face  of  a  building,  without  interfering  with  its  main  lines, 
or  requiring  any  great  constructive  skill  for  its  introduction. 

Besides  the  palaces  above  alluded  to,  there  is  the  beautiful  palace  of 
Maun  Sing  (1486-1516)  in  the  fort  of  Gwalior,*  which  exhibits  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  combinations  of  Saracenic  with  Hindu  archi- 
tecture to  be  found  in  India.  It  is  entirely  of  stone,  and  carved  with 
a  degree  of  elaboration  which  is  only  found  in  such  combinations. 
There  is  also  the  beautiful  palace  at  Ambeer,  near  Jey  pore,  built  by 
another  Maun  Sing,  the  friend  of  the  great  Akbar  (1592-1615),  and 
characterised  by  the  richness  and  originality  that  is  found  in  all  the 
buildings  of  that  epoch  in  India.  There  are  also  the  more  modem 
palaces  of  Boondee  and  Alwar,  and  many  others,  all  displaying  that 
exquisite  taste  for  the  picturesque  which  seems  innate  in  the  Rajpoot. 
They  are  generally  situated  on  a  rockj'  promontory,  with  a  lake,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  at  its  base,  and  they  grow  out  of  the  rock  forms  on 
which  they  are  placed  more  like  natural  productions  than  the  work  of 
human  hands. 

Ghats  or  Landing-places. 

Another  object  of  architectural  magnificence  peculiar  to  northern 
Ilindostan,  is  the  construction  of  the  ghats  that  everywhere  lino  the 
river-banks  in  most  of  the  great  cities,  more  especially  those  which  are 
situated  on  the  Ganges.  Benares  possesses  perhaps  the  greatest  number 
of  edifices  of  this  class ;  but  from  Calcutta  to  Ilurdwar  no  city  is 
without  some  specimens  of  this  species  of  architectural  display.  The 
Ghoosla  Ghat  at  Benares  (woodcut  No.  1077),  though  one  of  the  most 
modem,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  class,  although  many  are 
richer  and  much  more  elaborately  adorned.  Their  object  being  to 
afford  easy  access  to  bathers,  the  flight  of  steps  in  front  is  in  reality  the 
ghat,  and  the  main  object  of  the  erection.  These  are  generally  broken, 
as  in  this  instance,  by  small  projections,  often  crowned  by  kiosks, 
which  take  off  the  monotony  inherent  in  long  lines  of  narrow  steps. 
The  flight  of  stairs  is  always  backed  by  a  building,  which  in  most 


'  The  principal  room  in  this  palace  is  a  first  act  was  to  appropriate  this  hall  as  a 

square  apartment,  covered  by  a  dome  of  cell  for  drunken  soldiers.     Probably  some 

exciuisite   beauty,   supi»orted    on   sixteen  Engineer  oflicer  has  by  this  time  rendered 

columns.    l'h«;  fort  has  recently  come  into  it  i^rfectly  suitable  for  that  purpose, 
the  possession  of  the  British,  and  their 
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instances  is  merely  an  object  of  architectural  display,  without  any 
particular  destination,  except  to  afford  shelter  from  the  rays  of  the  boh 
to  such  of  tlio  idle  as  choose  to  avail  theniHclves  of  it.  When  the  bank 
is  high,  the  lower  part  of  those  buildings  is  solid,  and  when,  as  ia  this 
instance,  it  is  nearly  plain,  it  affords  a  nohle  basement  to  an  oinamcDtal 
nppor  storey  with  which  they  are  generally  adorned,  or  to  the  temple 
which  freqaently  crowns  them. 

Though  the  Ganges  is,  par  excdlence,  the  river  of  ghAts,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  India  is  that  erected  bj'Ahalj-aBaiee(irolkar'8  ■widow) 
at  Mahesin'ar  on  the  Nerbudda :  and  Ougein  and  other  ancient  cities 
almost  rival  Benares  in  this  respect.     Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  tank 


or  stream  in  all  India  that  is  witliout  its  flight  of  steps,  and  it  is 
seldom  indeed  tliat  these  are  left  without  some  adornment  or  some 
attempt  at  architectural  display,  water  being  always  grateful  in  so  hot 
a  climate,  and  an  esiMxiially  favourite  resort  with  a  people  so  fond  of 
washing  and  so  cleanly  in  their  habits  as  the  Hindus. 


The  same  fondness  for  water  has  given  rise  to  another  species  of 
architectural  display  peculiar  to  India,  in  the  grettt  reservoirs  or  bowlwt, 
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which  are  found  wherever  the  wells  are  deep  and  water  far  from  the 
surface.  In  design  they  are  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  ghats,  since 
the  steps  are  wholly  below  the  ground,  and  descend  to  the  water  often 
at  a  depth  of  80  or  100  ft.  Externally  they  make  no  display,  the  only 
object  usually  seen  alx)ve  ground  being  two  pavilions  to  mark  the 
entrance,  between  which  a  bold  flight  of  steps,  from  20  to  40  ft.  in 
width,  leads  down  to  the  water.  Facing  the  entrance  is  a  great  screen, 
rising  j)ei*pendicularly  from  the  water  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  dividing  the  stairs  from  a  circular  shaft  or  well,  up  which  the 
water  is  drawn  by  pulleys  b}'^  those  who  prefer  that  mode  of  obtaining 
it  to  descending  the  steps.  The  walls  between  which  the  steps  descend 
are  ornamented  l)y  niches,  or  covered  with  galleries  leading  to  the 
great  screen.  AVliere  the  dc^pth  is  great  there  is  often  a  screen  across 
the  stairs  about  half-way  down. 

To  pei*sons  not  familiar  with  the  East  such  an  architectural  object 
{is  a  bowlee  may  seem  a  strange  pei*version  of  ingenuity,  but  the  grateful 
coolness  of  all  subterranean  apartments,  especially  when  accompanied 
by  water,  and  the  quiet  gluom  of  these  recesses,  fully  compensate,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Hindu,  for  the  more  attractive  magnificence  of  the  ghats. 
Consequently,  the  descending  flights  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
have  often  been  made  more  elaborate  and  expensive  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture than  any  of  the  buildings  above  ground  found  in  their  vicinity.* 

DA3IS. 

In  the  siime  manner  the  bunds  or  dams  of  the  artificial  lakes,  or 
great  tanks,  which  are  so  necessary  for  irrigation,  are  often  made  works 
of  great  architectural  magnificence,  first  by  covering  them  with  flights 
of  steps,  like  those  of  the  ghats,  and  then  erecting  in  the  breaks 
between  these  flights,  temples  or  pavilions,  and  kiosks,  interspersed 
with  fountains  and  statues.  Where  all  these  are  of  marble,  as  is  some- 
times the  case  in  Rajpootana,*  the  whole  makes  up  as  perfect  a  piece 
of  architectural  combination  as  any  the  Hindus  can  boast  of 

It  would  l>e  tedious,  however,  to  enumerate,  without  illustrating 
them,  which  the  limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit,  all  the  modes  gf 
ai'chitectural  magnificence  of  the  Hindus.  Like  all  people  xm tram- 
melled by  rules  derived  from  incongruous  objects,  and  gifted  "with  a 
feeling  for  the  beautiful,  they  adorn  whatever  they  require,  and  con- 
vert ever\^  object,  however  utilitarian  in  its  purposes,  into  an  object  of 
beauty.  They  long  ago  found  out  that  it  is  not  temples  and  palaces 
alone  that  are  capable  of  such  display,  but  that  everj'thing  which  man 


'  For  a  view  of  one  at  Boondee  see  *  Pic-  -  Two  specimens  of  Bunds  of  this  sort 
turesquo  Illustrations  of  Ancient  Archi-  arc  given  in  the  *  Picturesque  Illustrations 
tecture  in  HindosUin,'  Plate  xvii.  of  Indian  Architectwi^,*  Y\^Ve%  tIyv.^tXvv. 
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makes  may  become  beautiful,  provided  the  hand  of  taste  be  guided  by 
sound  judgment,  and  that  the  architect  never  forgets  what  the  object 
is,  and  never  conceals  the  constructive  exigences  of  the  building  itself. 
It  is  simply  this  inherent  taste  and  love  of  beauty,  which  the  Indians 
seem  always  to  have  possessed,  directed  by  unaflected  honesty  of 
purpose,  which  enables  tliose  who  are  destitute  of  political  inde- 
pendence, or  knowledge,  or  power,  to  erect,  even  at  the  present  day, 
buildings  that  ^vill  bear  comparison  with  the  best  of  those  erected  in 
Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  would 
require  far  more  comprehensive  illustration  than  the  preceding  slight 
sketch  of  so  extensive  a  subject  can  pretend  to,  to  make  this  appa- 
rent to  others.  But  no  one  who  has  personally  visited  the  objects  of 
interest  with  which  India  abounds,  can  fail  to  be  stnick  with  the 
extraordinary  elegance  of  detail  and  propriety  of  design  which  pervades 
all  the  architectural  achievements  of  the  Hindus;  and  this  not  only 
in  buildings  erected  in  former  days,  but  in  those  now  in  course  of 
construction. 
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CHAPTEK  VI. 


CHALUKYA  OR  RAJPOOT  STYLK. 


JNTROUUCrOIlY. 


The  two  great  groups  just  described  inaj^  fairly  be  considered  to  include 
all  the  specimens  of  Hindu  art  known  till  very  recently  to  Europeans  ; 
applying  the  tenn  "  Hindu  "  only  to  temples  or  buildings  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  Siva  and  Vishnu,  and  other  gods  of  that  Pantheon, 
and  excluding  Buddhism  on  the  one  hand  and  Jainaism  on  the  other. 

Kecently,  however,  a  third  group  has  been  made  known  to  us  on  the 
western  side  of  India,  more  extensive  than  the  northern,  though  less  so 
than  the  southern  gi'oup,  but  more  beautiful  than  either.  At  first  I  felt 
inclined  to  designate  this  new  style  as  the  "  Kajpoot,''  as  it  was  prac- 
tised by  that  people,  and  that  only,  so  far  as  we  know,  during  the  period 
of  its  prosperity.  The  principal  seat,  however,  of  the  Rajpoots  at  the 
present  day  is  Kajpootana,  and  the  name  would  lead  to  the  inference 
that  the  style  was  confined  to  that  countiy,  which  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  It  is  the  style  of  Guzemt  and  Mysore,  and  the  countries  lying 
between  these,  and  is  hardly  known  as  existing  in  liajpootana  Proper. 
T'he  name  Chalukya  is  therefore  adopted  as  that  of  the  most  powerful 
and  widely-disseminated  liajpoot  tribe  at  the  time  the  art  was  most 
flourishing,  and  the  one  whose  families  can  be  most  distinctly  identified 
with  the  most  important  buildings  of  the  style.  The  name  has  also  the 
advantage  of  being  appropriated  to  no  other  style  of  architecture  or 
ethnographic  distinction,  and  may  therefore,  without  any  confusion,  be 
applied  to  the  style  which  the  immigrants  of  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  elaborated  in  the  provinces  of  Western  India  in  which 
they  settled. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Chalukya  style,  as  shewn  in  the  map,  p.  452, 
are  generally  identical  with  those  of  the  Jaina ;  the  fact  being  that  the 
Rajpoots  were  Jainas  before  their  conversion  to  Hinduism,  and  they 
are  not  all  convei*ted  at  this  day.  At  the  extremities  of  their  settle- 
ments, near  Seringapatam  on  the  south  and  Delhi  on  the  north,  they 
generally  adopted  the  worship,  first  of  Vishnu  and  then  of  Siva,  in 
the  11th  or  12th  century.  But  many  continued  to  bo  followers  of  the 
Jaina  even  then,  and  fur  a  long  time  after  that ;  and  in  their  central 
homo  in  Guzerat  they  seem  hardly  ever  to  have  swei*ved  from  the  Jaina 
faith.     This  being  the  case,  it  will  easily  be  understood  that  there  is  a 
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great  Himilarity  bi-twt-cn  the  Jaina  and  Chalukya  styles  in  so  fkr  as 
arcliit^ctural  details  arc  concerned.  Botli  being  practisGd  by  the  same 
people  at  tlie  Banio  time,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwieo ;  but  the  two 
rcligiiins  iu*e  so  esuontially  different,  and  the  forms  of  the  temples  so 
divei-HO,  Ihat  tlicix'  is  never  any  practical  difSculty  in  the  matter. 

As  there  oin  be  little  doiibt  that  the  Jaina  is  the  older  religion, 
or  at  all  events  Ihat  tlie  Chalukyaiis  were  Jains  before  they  were 
Hindus,  the  philosophical  mode  of  treatment  would  be  to  take  the  Jaina 
style  fii-st^ — and  then  the  Chalukya.  There  is  great  convenience,  how- 
ever, in  kd-pins  the  Ihrif  Hindu  styles  together:  and  at  present,  at 
Ifast,  the  ktiowti  osamples  of  the  one 
are  practically  as  old  as  those  of  the 
other.  Even  if  the  Jaina  were  first, 
it  has  outlasted  its  rival,  and  lived  on 
into  much  more  recent  times,  and  may 
therefore  fairly  be  conaidered  the  more 
modem  style  of  the  two. 

The  general  eharactoristics  of  the 
('haliikya  style,  as  distinguished  from 
the  two  other  stj-lea  of  Hindu  art  just 
described,  may  be  Tiuderutood  from  the 
iinnexed  representation  of  a  small  pavi- 
lion at  Belloor  of  the  12th  century.  The 
pyramid,  it  will  be  observed,  is  conical 
and  strjightsidcd,'  the  projections— 
gencMilIy  sixteen    in   number — being 
arningeil  like  tlie  [wints  of  a  star.     In 
tJiis  instance  they  are  divided  into  four 
groups  of  three  each  by  a  flat  band  on 
oufh  fiice.     The  ci-owning  member  is 
not  an  imitation  of  the  Amalika  fruit 
or  any  natural  object,  but  piirely  con- 
""■   '^"■"iw^rh"''   ^"""'         venlional.     Tlie  eoi-niecs  are  stmight- 
lined  and  sloping,  the  pilliirH  generally 
without  britckct  capitals,  and  the  details  rither  imd  mors  ele^nt  than 
in  any  other  style  known  in  India,  not  even  excepting  the  Jaina,  though 
some  of  their  tem]ileK  are  marvels  of  elaboration. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  historj-  of  the  Rajpoot  races  who  were  the 
authors  of  the  Chulukya  style  is  unfortunately  slight,  and  may  be  fold 
in  a  few  words.     During  the  first  century  before  the  Christian  em,  und 


'  If  tlio  origin  of  tlib  ionn  is  hi  bo  luokt><1  fur  out  of  India,  wu  luUHt  lum  to  Anueni* 
mill  Iho  couiilricR  soiiUi  of  llir  CHg[iiuii,  nrlirre  cuiiioil-ribbed  roofs  arc  ciilomm  an'l 
tj'picaluriheBtrlc. 
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for  200  or  300  years  afterwards,  vast  hordes  of  Scythian  origin,  known 
to  us  as  Yuechai,  White  Huns,  Sakaa,  and  other  names,  crossed  the  Tx)wer 
Indus  into  India.  They  naturally  first  settled  in  the  fertile  plains  of 
Guzerat,  but  in  the  course  of  time  pushed  their  settlements  as  far  north 
as  Ajmeer  and  Gwalior,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Mahomedan  invasion 
Rajpoots  were  seated  on  the  thrones  of  Delhi  and  Tanouge.  South- 
ward they  occupied  the  whole  of  the  western  side  of  India,  as  far  as 
the  Mysore,  which  became,  under  the  Bellalas,  one  of  their  principal 
seats. 

On  the  north  their  architectural  remains  have  almost  ontirelv 
perished ;  but  this  might  be  expected  from  the  country  having  been  so 
long  and  so  completely  occupied  by  the  Mahomedans.  In  the  centre 
we  only  know  by  hearsay  of  the  buildings  about  Kalyan  and  Deoghur 
(Doulutabad),  but  in  the  south  we  are  more  fortunate.  Their  capital, 
Dwarasamudra  (Hullabeed),  was  taken  by  the  Mahomedans  in  1310,  and 
since  that  time  deserted,  but  its  buildings  remain ;  so  do  the  temples  of 
Belloor,  Hurunhulli,  and  various  other  cities  in  Mysore  and  the  Dharwar 
country;*  and  from  these  we  are  enabled  to  judge  what  the  style 
was,  and  to  appreciate  the  character  of  other  temples  which  we  know 
only  by  description. 

^  In  the  great  folio  work  on  the  *  Hindu  !  of  the  Chalukya  style.     The  reader  is  re- 


Architecture  of  Dharwar  and  Mysore,* 
publishtnl  this  year  hy  Mr.  Murray,  fifty- 
two  plates  are  devoted  to  the  illustration 


ferred  to  this  work  for  more  details  than 
can  be  given  in  tliis  abstract. 


^1  Y.  ^1 
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CHAPTEK    VII. 

CHAI.UKYA  STYLK  IN  MY80RK. 
Tempk'b  ul"  Bi'lloor,  Kuit  Ibwara,  ami  of  Ilullubeed —  Geiicrul  Ob»ervatioii&. 


C'lIKONOIXXiY. 

Iluisala  Bilhila a.u.    984  |  Vira   Ik-Uala.      Kiret  convert  tu  SivHe 

ViiiadltyA  Bellala 1 04 3         faith,  and  prububle  founder  of  UulU- 

Yenjyanga  Bellala 1073         botil  Temple,  ITU  (?) aj>.  IIW 


Vbhnu  Vorddhana  Uollala.      Convorli-d 


Vira  Narasinlia  Deva I 


fn>m  Jaina  tu  Hindu  faitli  by  Kani  Vira  Sonioswara 1949 

Anuja,  founder  of  B  Hour  I Vniple  .     .  1114     Vira  Nara^inha,  taken  by  MahtHnedan^ 
Vyaya    Narasinha    IWllalu.      U<'m<ived  and  bis  capital  destroyed,  in  1310-11  .  IMS 

capital  to  Hullalved 1 145 


TiiK  oldest  temple  we  know  of  in  this  style  iu  the  Mysore  is  that  at 
l^llooi",  founded  appirently  bv  the  fourth  king  of  the  Bellala  dynasty. 
As  we  have  neither  plans  nor  dimensions  it  is  impossible  to  convey 
any  distinct  idea  of  it  by  words;  but  photographs  shew  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  siK^cimens  of  architecture  in  India.  Its 
portico  is  of  the  usual  starlike  angular  arrangement,  the  lower  part 
covered  with  sculpture  of  extraordinary  richness  and  beauty,  while  it  is 
closed  above  by  thii-ty-two  windows,  each  of  a  single  slab  pierced  with 
tracery  of  the  most  beautiful  patterns,  and  each  differing  from  the 
other  in  design.  Its  vimana  or  tower  has  l>een  so  altered  and  so  white- 
washed that  it  is  diflicult  to  say  what  it«  original  form  may  have  been, 
though  it  would  be  interesting  to  know,  as  its  date  is  early.  Probably 
it  resembled  the  little  pavilion  (woodcut  No.  1078)  which  flanks  one 
of  the  stairs  lending  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  porch. 

Near  llullabeed  is  a  small  detiiched  temple  known  by  the  inexplicable 
name  of  K ait  Iswara,  dedicated  to  Siva,  and  probably  erected  by  Vijaya, 
the  fifth  king  of  the  Bellala  dynasty.  Its  general  appearance  will  be 
understood  from  the  annexed  woodcut  No.  1079.  It  is  star-shaped  in 
plan,  with  sixteen  points,  and  had  a  porch,  now  so  entirely  mined  and 
covered  up  with  vegetation,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  its  plan. 
lis  roof  is  conical,  and  from  the  basement  to  the  summit  it  is  covered 
with  sculptures  of  the  very  best  class  of  Indian  art,  and  these  so 
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arranged  as  not  materially  to  interfere  with  the  outlines  of  the  building, 
while  tlioy  impart  to  it  an  amount  of  richness  only  to  be  found  among 
speoimi'iiH  of  Hindu  art'  If  it  were  possible!  to  illuBtrate  this  little 
t-cmple  in  anything  like  completeness,  there  in  probably  nothing  in  India 
whieli  would  convey  a  better  idea  of  wlmt  it*  architects  were  capable 
of  aceoinpli  filling. 


'  In  a  very  few  ycam  tliia  building  will  itluiioa.  A  very  miiiill  buw  wouUI  buto  it ; 
lie  eatircly  dentruytd  by  tlic  trcua,  wliicli  Hurt,  ua  tlic  wJiiiitrj'  in  oiire,  it  is  Uo?e4\.\a\. 
llato  (utiiicil  llitir  iwjtB  in  llic  joiiileof  llic    tlii>  exjundilnre  wW  no*.  V  ijiwi^A. 
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It  in  however  sirpFkt«cd  n  size  and  nu^ificcnce  by  its  neighbonr, 
the  great  temple  at  H  llabeed  Wl  h  taking  it  alti^ether,  is  perhaps 
the  build  nft  on  which  the  advocate  of  Hindu  architecture  would 
doeiie  to  ta  u  his  stand  1  nfortunately  it  never  waa  finished,  the 
■works  hav  ng  been  stopped  hy  the  Mahomedan  coDquest  in  1310.  after 
thoy  hftd  been  n  pr  pjcss  apparently  for  cighty-sL"!  years.  It  is  in- 
structi'ie  to  observe  that  the  e  nglo  century  that  elapsed  between  the 
exocutl  n  of  the  hc  Ipture  of  the  ka  t  Iswara  and  of  tliis  temple,  wss 
Bufficie  t  t  d  monstmlc  the  decay  n  style  which  we  have  already 
noticed  aa  an  1  rent  ch  r  tenstic  of  Indian  art.  The  scidpturcs 
of  Hull  heed  are  infcnur  t  those  of  Kait  Iswara,  and  tboae  of  that 
tenipU'  to  tl  ose  at  Relloor 


-\ 


tr^  .    ...... 


1 


;: 


'  TIlia  [ilmi  in  Ui  hi:  ilcpcii^leil  upwi  oiily  (luubtTuI,  tlicrc  being  no  pliologmpb  of  it 
nithiiiFeiliiiiiUiiiils.  It  Ucuiuiiili'd  wliiitlj  |  Tiie  sciilu  is  ubtninud  Irom  a  druwiuK  in 
fn>in]>Ii<itiigmptiij,niiJn'pre«cntacunV(-lly  Iho  Mnckenzio  HSS..  nnd  luay  probahly 
tliu  DiitliiiB  <nitHi(li':   1ml  the  intriior  ia  |  he  depended  iipoii. 
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Tho  general  arrangements  of  the  building  are  given  on  the  annosed 
plan  (wooJcut  No.  1080),  from  which  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  is 
a  double  temple.  If  it  wei-e  cut  into  halves,  each  part  would  be  com- 
plete, with  a  shrine  for  the  bull  Nundi,  a  pillared  porch  of  the  same 
type  as  that  at  lielloor,  above  referred  lo,  an  anterala  or  intemicdiato 
porch,  and  a  sanctuary  containing  a  lingam,  tho  emblem  of  Siva, 
Such  double  temples  arc  by  no  means  uncommon  in  India,  but  the 
two  sanctuaries  usually  face  each  other,  and  have  the  porch  between 
them.  Its  dimensions  may  roughly  bo  stated  as  200  ft.  square  over 
all,  including  all  the  detached  pavilions.  The  temple  itself  is  ICO  ft 
north  and  south  by  122  east  and  west.  Its  height,  as  it  now  remains, 
to  the  cornice  is  about  25  ft.  from  the  terraco  on  which  it  stande.  It 
cannot,  Iberofore,  be  considered  by  any  moans  as  a  lat^e  building. 


though  largo  enough  for  effect.  This,  however,  can  hardly  be  judged 
of  as  it  now  stands,  for  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  intended 
to  raise  two  pyramidal  spires  over  the  sanctuaries,  four  smaller  ones 
in  front  of  these,  and  two  more,  one  over  each  of  tho  two  central 
pavilions.  Thus  completed,  the  temple  would  have  assumed  something 
like  the  outline  shewn  in  the  woodcut  (No.  1081),  and  if  carried  out 
with  tlie  richness  of  detail  exhibited  in  the  Kait  Iswai*a  (woodcut 
No.  1079)  would  have  made  up  a  whole  which  it  would  be  diiHcuIt  to 
rival  anywhere. 

The  material  out  of  which  the  temple  is  erected  is  an  indurated 
potstone,  of  volcanic  origin,  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  stone 
is  said  to  be  soft  when  first  qimrried,  and  easily  cut  in  that  state,  though 
hardening  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Even  this,  however,  will 
not  diminish  our  admiration  of  the  amount  of  labowT  \icft\.ww?^  c>tv  SN^t 
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temple,  for,  from  the  number  of  parts  still  unfinished,  it  is,  evident 
that,  like  most  others  of  its  class,  it  was  built  in  block,  and  carved 
long  after  the  stone  had  become  hard.  As  we  now  see  it,  the  stone  is 
of  a  pleasing  creamy  colour,  and  so  close-grained  as  to  take  a  polish 
like  marble.  The  pillars  of  the  great  Nundi  pavilion,  which  look  as  if 
they  had  been  turned  in  a  lathe,  are  so  polished  as  to  exhibit  what  the 
natives  call  a  double  reflection — in  other  words,  to  reflect  light  from 
each  other.  I'he  enduring  qualities  of  the  stone  seem  to  be  unrivalled, 
for  though  neglected  and  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  tropical 
climate  for  more  than  six  centuries,  the  minutest  details  are  as  dear 
and  sharp  as  the  day  they  were  finished.  Except  from  the  splitting  of 
the  stone  arising  from  l>ad  masonr^%  the  building  is  as  perfect  as  when 
its  erection  was  stopped  by  the  Mahomedan  conquest. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  illustrate  so  complicated  and  so  varied 
a  design  ;  but  the  woodcut  on  the  opposite  page  will  suffice  to  explain 
the  general  ordonnance  of  its  elevation.  The  building  stands  on  a 
terrace  ranging  from  5  to  6  ft.  in  height,  and  paved  with  lai^  slabs. 
On  this  stands  a  frieze  of  elephants  following  all  the  sinuosities  of  the 
plan  and  extending  to  some  710  ft.  in  length,  and  containing  not  len 
than  2000  elephants,  most  of  them  with  riders  and  trappings,  sculptnied 
as  only  an  Oriental  can  represent  the  wisest  of  brutes.  Above  theae 
is  a  frieze  of  *'  shardalas  '*  or  conventional  lions — the  emblems  of  the 
Hoisala  Bellalas  who  built  the  temple.  Then  comes  a  scroll  of  infinite 
beauty  and  variety  of  design ;  over  this  a  frieze  of  horsemen  and 
another  scroll ;  over  which  is  a  Iwis  relief  of  scenes  from  the  Kamayana, 
representing  the  conquest  of  (Vylon  and  all  the  varied  incidents  of 
that  epic.  This,  like  the  other,  is  about  700  ft.  long.  (The  frien  of 
the  Parthenon  is  less  than  ooO  ft.)  Then  come  celestial  beasts  and 
celestial  birds,  and  all  ali^ng  the  east  front  a  frieze  of  groups  fiom 
human  life,  and  then  a  cornice,  with  a  rail,  divided  into  panels  each 
containing  two  figures.  Over  this  are  windows  of  pierced  slabs  like 
those  of  Relloor,  though  not  st)  rich  or  varied.  ITiese  windows  will 
be  observed  on  tlie  right  and  left  of  the  woodcut.  In  the  centre,  in 
place  of  the  windows,  is  first  a  scroll  and  then  a  frieze  of  gods  and 
heavenly  apsaras,  dancing  girls,  and  other  objects  of  Hindu  mythol(^. 
This  frieze,  which  is  alx)ut  o  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  is  continued  all  round 
the  western  frtmt  of  the  building,  and  extends  to  some  400  ft.  in 
length.  Siva,  with  his  consort  Parv'ati  seated  on  his  knee,  is  repeated  at 
least  fourteen  times  ;  Vishnu  in  his  nine  Avatars  even  oftener,  Brahma 
occurs  three  or  four  times,  and  every  great  god  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon 
finds  his  place.  Some  of  these  are  carved  with  a  minute  elaboration 
of  detail  which  can  only  be  reproduced  by  photography,  and  may  pro- 
l>ably  be  considered  as  the  most  marvellous  exhibition  of  patient  human 
labour  that  the  world  ever  produced. 

It  must   not,  however,  be  considered  that  it   is  only  for  patient 
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industry  that  this  building  is  remarkable.  The  mode  in  which  the 
eastern  face  is  broken  up  by  the  larger  masses,  so  as  to  give  height  and 
play  of  light  and  shade,  is  a  better  way  of  accomplishing  what  the 
Gothic  architects  attempted  by  their  ti-ansopts  and  projections,  lliis, 
however,  is  surpassed  by  the  western  front,  where  the  variety  of  out- 
line, and  the  an*angement  and  subordination  of  the  various  facets  in 
which  it  is  disposed,  must  be  considered  as  a  masterpiece  of  design  in 
its  class.  If  the  frieze  of  gods  were  spread  along  a  plain  surface  it 
would  lose  more  than  half  its  effect,  and  the  vertical  angles,  without 
interfering  with  the  continuity  of  the  fneze,  give  height  and  strength 
to  the  whole  composition.  The  disposition  of  the  horizontal  lines  of 
the  lower  friezes  is  equally  effective.  Here  again  the  artistic  combina- 
tion of  horizontal  with  vertical  lines,  and  the  play  of  outline  and  of 
light  and  shade,  far  suipiss  anything  in  Gothic  art.  'J'he  effects  are 
just  what  the  mediaeval  architects  were  often  aiming  at,  but  they 
never  attained  them  so  j>erfectly  as  was  done  at  Hullabeed. 

If  it  were  possible  to  illustrate  the  Hullabeed  temple  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  render  its  peculiarities  familiar,  there  would  bo  few  things 
more  interesting  or  more  instructive  than  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  it  and  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  Not  that  the  two  buildings 
are  at  all  like  one  another  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  form  the  two  opposite 
poles — the  alpha  and  omega  of  architectural  design  ;  but  they  are  the 
best  examples  of  their  class,  and  between  these  two  extremes  lies 
the  whole  range  of  the  art.  llie  Parthenon  is  the  best  example  we 
know  of  pure  refined  intellectual  power  applied  to  the  production  of  an 
architectui-al  design.  Everj^  part  and  every  effect  is  calculated  with 
mathematical  exactness,  and  executed  with  a  mechanical  precision  that 
never  was  equalled.  All  the  curves  are  hyperbolas,  parabolas,  or  other 
developments  of  the  highest  mathematical  forms — every  optical  defect 
is  foreseen  and  provided  for,  and  every  part  has  a  relation  to  every 
other  part  in  so  recondite  a  proportion  that  we  feel  inclined  to  call  it 
fanciful,  because  we  can  hardly  rise  to  its  appreciation.  The  sculpture 
is  exquisitely  designed  to  aid  the  peifection  of  the  masonry — severe  and 
godlike,  but  with  no  condescension  to  the  lower  feelings  of  humanity. 

The  Hullabeed  temple  is  the  opposite  of  all  this.  It  is  regular,  but 
with  a  studied  variety  of  outline  in  plan,  and  even  greater  variety  in 
detail.  All  the  pillars  of  the  Parthenon  are  identical,  while  no  two 
facets  of  the  Indian  temple  are  the  same;  every  convolution  of  ever}' 
scroll  is  different.  No  two  canopies  in  the  whole  building  are  alike, 
and  every  part  exhibits  a  joyous  exuberance  of  fancy  scorning  eveiy 
mechanical  restraint.  All  that  is  wild  in  human  &ith  or  warm  in 
human  feeling  is  found  portrayed  on  these  walls ;  but  of  pure  intellect 
there  is  little — less  than  there  is  of  human  feeling  in  the  Parthenon. 

It  would  be  possible  to  arrange  all  the  buildings  of  the  world 
between  these  two  extremes,  as  they  tended  toward  ihe  severe  intel- 
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Icctual  puiity  of  the  one,  or  to  the  playful  exuberant  fancy  of  the 
other;  but  perfection,  if  it  existed,  would  be  somewhere  near  the 
mean.  My  own  impression  is,  tJiat  if  the  so-ctilled  Gothic  architects 
had  been  able  to  maintain  for  two  or  three  hundred  years  more  the 
rate  of  progi'ess  they  achieved  between  the  11th  and  the  14th  century, 
they  might  have  hit  upon  that  happy  mean  between  severe  construc- 
tive j)ropriety  and  plaj^ul  decorative  imaginings  which  would  have 
combined  into  something  more  perfect  than  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
The  system,  however,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out,  broke  down 
before  it  had  acquired  the  requisite  degree  of  refinement,  and  that  hope 
was  blighted  never  to  be  revived.  If  architecture  ever  again  assumen 
an  onward  path,  it  will  not  be  by  leaning  too  strongly  towards  either 
of  the  extremes  just  named,  but  by  grasping  somewhere  the  happy 
mean  between  the  two. 

For  our  present  purpose,  the  great  value  of  the  study  of  these 
Indian  examples  is  that  it  widens  so  immensely  our  basis  for  archi- 
tectural criticism.  It  is  only  by  becoming  familiar  with  forms  so 
utterly  dissimilar  from  those  we  have  hitherto  been  conversant  with, 
that  we  perceive  how  narrow  is  the  purview  that  is  content  with  one 
form  or  one  passing  fashion.  By  rising  to  this  wider  range  we  shall 
perceive  that  architecture  is  as  many-sided  as  human  nature  itself,  and 
learn  how  few  feelings  and  how  few  aspirations  of  the  human  heart 
and  brain  there  are  that  cannot  be  expressed  by  its  means.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  only  by  taking  this  wide  survey  that  we  appreciate 
how  worthless  any  effort  of  architectural  art  becomes  which  does  not 
honestly  represent  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  those  who  built  it,  or 
the  height  of  their  loftiest  aspirations. 
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Definition  of  Jainism  —  Temples  on  Mount  Abu  —  Temples  of  Somnath,  CImndmvati, 

and  Sadree  —  Towers  at  Chittore. 
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FATBW&nath,  23rd  Tiithankar,  about  .     .     B.C.  800 
Mahavira,  24th  and  last  Tirthankar  (co- 
innporaiy  and   preceptor  of  Gautama 

Baddba),  died  about 6C0 

Amogaversha,  King  of  Conjeverain  :    re- 


Munja  of  Ougein a.d.    933 

Bhoja  of  Ougein,  about 1000 

Kumara  Pala  of  Guzerat  converted     .      .  1174 

Temples  on  Mount  Abu       ....       1033-1231 
Khombo  Raua  of  Merw9r,  built  temple  at 
vival  of  Jaina  religion   by  Jina  Sena  i      Sadree,  and  pillar  at  Chittore      .     .     .  1419 

Acharya 9th  c-^iitury  a.u.  ,  Udaya  Sinh.  third  sack  of  Chittore  by  Akbar         15»0 


If  there  be  difficulty  in  explaining  the  peculiarities  of  Buddhist  and 
Hindu  architecture,  from  the  ignorance  that  necessarily  exists  regarding 
forms  of  religion  so  little  familiar  to  most  persons  in  this  country, 
there  is  even  more  wlien  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Jaina  religion.  For 
this  we  have  no  materials  except  occasional  papers  in  the  Transactions 
of  learned  Societies :  and  even  that  information  is  so  scanty,  and  the 
results  so  inconclusive,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  out  either 
the  nature  or  origin  of  the  religion.  It  is  certain  that  it  rose  to  im 
portance  onl}*  on  the  decline  of  Buddhism ;  and  that  it  in  many  respects 
resembles  that  system.  Still  the  Jains  entirely  reject  and  ignore  the 
prophet  who  gave  his  name  to  Buddhism,  and  who  impressed  thereon 
its  present  fonii  and  cliaracter  as  distinctly  as  Mahomet  gave  it-s 
character  to  the  fiiith  that  bears  liis  name. 

The  Jains  reject  entirely  Sakya  Sinha  and  his  doctrines,  but  worship 
twenty  four  saints,  or  Tirthankars  as  they  are  called,  who  are  said  to 
have  lived  in  India,  succeeding  one  another  at  considerable  and  some- 
times fabulous  intervals.  The  list  closes  with  Parswanath  and  Maha- 
vira :  the  last  of  whom  is  admitted  by  both  sects  to  liave  been  the 
preceptor  and  friend  of  Buddha,  dying  about  600  years  before  Christ ; 
the  former  250  years  earlier.  These  two  are  the  saints  now  principally 
worshipped,  and  indeed  the  only  ones  who,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  can  be  considered  as  really  historical  personages. 

The  most  prolwible  hy[)othesis  seems  to  be  that  a  form  of  Buddhism 
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did  exist  in  India  from  the  earliest  ages,  that  Sakya  Sinha  was  a 
reformer,  not  of  the  Brahminical  religion,  or  of  anything  connected 
with  it,  but  of  this  old  antecedent  Buddhism.  In  process  of  time  his 
religion  perished  of  innate  decay,  sinking  under  the  burthen  of  its  own 
immense  and  overgrown  priesthood.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  re- 
store the  old  faith,  by  reviving  a  reverence  for  the  pre-existing  teachers, 
and  totally  ignoring  the  reform  and  its  consequent  monasticism,  and 
the  resnlt  of  this  revival  was  Jainism.  The  reform  was  attempted, 
however,  at  an  age  when  the  purer  traditions  of  the  old  faith  must  have 
been  either  wholly  lost  or  very  much  obscured,  and  when  Hinduism  was 
competing  for  the  favour  of  the  vulgar  to  an  extent  it  was  impossible 
to  overlook.  It  became  in  consequence  not  a  purer  and  more  exalted 
faith,  but  a  mixture  of  superstition  and  idolatry,  such  as  Buddhism 
had  never  sunk  into  in  its  most  degraded  days.  Still  it  got  rid  of  the 
priesthood,  and  of  the  unintelligible  mass  of  metaphysical  and  other 
treatises  which  crushed  that  religion ;  and,  in  consequence,  it  still 
flourishes  side  by  side  with  Hinduism  in  most  parts  of  India,  while 
Buddhism  is  wholly  extinct  in  the  land  where  it  first  was  propagated. 
It  may,  however,  be  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  both  these 
religions  to  some  spot  external  to  India  Proper.  It  may  be  that 
Buddhism  was  originally  a  religion  of  the  Tartar  tribes  beyond  the 
Himalayas,  as  it  is  now,  before  it  was  introduced  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Ganges ;  and  it  may  be  that  when  the  Scythians  crossed  the  lower  Indus 
in  the  first  centuries  of  our  era  they  brought  the  seeds  of  the  Jaina 
religion  with  them.  We  are  very  far,  however,  from  having  the  know- 
ledge requisite  for  deciding  such  questions  as  these,  though  it  is  useful 
to  allude  to  them,  in  order  to  point  out  the  direction  the  investigation 
must  probably  pursue  in  order  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  result. 

The  principal  seats  of  the  Jains  at  present  are  either  in  Guzerat  or 
in  the  Mysore,  where  libraries  are  said  to  exist,  which  if  explored  could 
could  not  fail  to  throw  much  light  on  the  subject.  Even  this  is  doubt- 
ful, and  must  remain  so  till  the  books  are  seen ;  but  there  does  exist,  in 
both  these  and  the  surrounding  countries,  a  numerons  class  of  Jaina 
temples,  and  other  buildings,  which,  if  properly  examined,  would  settle 
most  of  the  disputed  points  of  their  histoiy,  in  so  far  as  they  belong  to 
historical  times.  So  little,  however,  is  known  of  these  buildings,  that 
few  historical  deductions  can  be  obtained  from  them,  and,  so  far  from 
their  lending  any  light  to  the  subject,  we  do  not  even  know  the  history 
of  the  style  itself,  but  must  be  content  with  describing  the  architecture 
as  we  find  it  at  the  culminating  point  of  its  perfection,  and  the  most 
brilliant  period  of  Jaina  history,  between  the  10th  or  13th  centuries  of 
our  era. 

It  seems  at  this  period  to  have  stood  between  declining  Buddhism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  rising  Hinduism  on  the  other,  the  temporary 
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mistress  of  the  greater  part  of  India,  extending  its  influenoe  from 
Guzerat,  its  principal  seat,  to  Delhi  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  near  Cape 
Comorin  on  the  other.  Thus  it  remained  till  the  Indians  were  robbed 
of  their  independence  by  the  Mahomedan  invaders,  when  they  lost  even 
this  purer  faith,  and  sank  by  degrees  into  the  depth  of  that  monstrous 
superstition  known  at  present  as  the  Hindu  religion. 

l^ho  oldest  Jaina  monuments  now  known  to  exist  are  probably 
those  about  Junaghur  in  Guzerat,  and  the  temple  at  Somnath,  against 
which  Mahmoud,  the  Gaznavide,  directed  his  famous  campaign  in  the 
year  1025.  A  short  account  of  it  is  given  by  Colonel  Tod,  in  his 
Travels  in  Western  India ;  and  a  view  published  by  Captain  Fostans 
enables  us  to  ascertain  that  it  is  a  fifty-six-pillared  portico,  like  the  one 
represented  in  woodcut  No.  1043,  with  a  central  and  four  angular 
domes,  but  not  remarkable  either  for  its  size  or  its  beauty.  It  is  now 
converted  into  a  masque,  and  considerably  spoilt  in  the  process. 

Some  of  those  about  Alimedabad  appear  also  to  be  of  considerable 
antiquity ;  none  of  them,  however,  have  yet  been  visited  by  any  one 
who  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  old  and  new,  or  who  could  even 
ascribe  to  each  religion  what  faiily  belonged  to  it.  Such  classification 
must  therefore  be  reserved  for  future  explorers.  The  oldest  temples 
I  myself  have  seen  are  those  on  Mount  Abu  in  Guzerat,  a  noble 
mountain  of  granite  between  5000  and  6000  feet  in  height,  and  rising 
from  the  sandy  desert  in  which  it  stands  as  abruptly  as  an  island 
from  the  ocean. 

On  this  hill  are  several  Jaina  temples  of  considerable  beauty 
and  extent,  two  pre-eminently  so,  being  built  of  white  marble,  and 
ornamented  with  all  the  resources  of  Indian  art  of  the  age  in  which 
they  were  erected.  The  more  modern  of  the  two  was  built  by  two 
brothers,  rich  merchants,  between  the  years  1197  and  1247,  and  for 
delicacy  of  carving  and  minute  beauty  of  detail  stands  almost  unrivalled 
even  in  this  land  of  patient  and  lavish  labour.* 

The  other,  built  by  another  merchant  prince,  Vimala  Sah,  appa- 
rently about  the  year  a.d.  1032,*  is  simpler  and  bolder,  though  still  as 
elaborate  as  good  taste  would  allow  in  any  purely  architectural  object 
Being  one  of  the  oldest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  complete  examples 
known,  a  description  of  its  peculiarities  will  form  a  convenient  intro- 
duction to  the  style,  and  among  other  things  will  serve  to  illustrate 
how  complete  and  perfect  it  had  already  become  before  we  meet  it 
in  India.  Some  eight  or  nine  centuries  had  elapsed  between  the  erec- 
tion of  the  tomb  at  Mylassa  (woodcut  No.  233)  and  this  temple,  and  it 
would  have  required  all  that  time,  even  if  devoted  to  the  most  oon- 


^  A  view  of  this  ttinple,  not  very  coiTett,  ,  ^  Sec  •  Illustrations  of  Indian  Architoc- 
|brm8  the  title-|jage  to  0)1.  Tod's  '  Travels  ture/  by  the  Author,  p.  39,  from  which 
in  Western  India.'  work  tlie  plan  and  view  are  token. 
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tiniious  labour,  to  perfect  eucli  a  transformation  ;  but  wbero  are  the 
intermediate  examples  ?  Though  not  one  has  yet  been  brought  to 
light,  they  exist ;  their  discovery  will  certainly  reward  the  first  person 
who  looks  for  them. 

The  annexed  plan  of  the  temple  of  Vimala  Sah  will  suffice  to  ex- 
plain the  general  arrangements  of  this  clasH  of  buildings,  which  aro  all 
tolerably  similar,  though 


of  course    varying   con- 
siderably in  extent. 

The  principal  object 
here,  as  elsewhere,  is  a 
cell  lighted  only  from  the 
door,  containing  a  crOBH- 
legged  seated  figure  of  the 
aaint  to  whom  the  temple 
>g  dedicated,  in  this  in- 
stance Parswanath.  I'he 
cell  is  always  tci  minatcd 
upwards  by  a  pyramidal 
spiie-like  roof, somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the 
numerous  little  temples 
of  Itramhanam  in  Java,' 
but  more  like  the  Hindu 
temples  of  the  same  age, 
dcscrihed  in  the  last 
chapter.  To  thin  is  al- 
ways attached  a  portico, 
generally  of  considerable 
extent,  and  in  most  in- 
stances surmounted  by 
a  dome  vesting  on  eight 

pillars,  which  forms  indeed  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
style,  as  well  as  its  most  beautiful  feature.  In  this  example  the 
portico  is  composed  of  forty-eight  pillars,  which  is  by  no  means  an 
unusual  number ;  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  an  obloug  court-yard, 
about  140  ft.  by  90  ft.,  surrounded  by  a  double  colonnade  of  smaller 
pillars,  forming  porticos  to  a  range  of  cells,  fifty-fivo  in  number,  which 
enclose  it  on  all  sides,  exactly  as  they  do  in  a  lluddhist  vihara.  In 
this  case,  however,  each  cell,  instead  of  being  the  residence  of  a  monk,  - 
is  occupied  by  one  of  those  cross-legged  images  which  belong  alike  to 
Buddhism  and  Jainism,  between  which  many  find  it  so  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish.    Here  they  are,  according  to  the  Jaina  practice,  all  of  Van- 
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waoath,  and  over  the  door  of  each  cell,  or  on  ite  jambe.  are  scnlptnrod 
HccncH  A*om  hia  life. 

Ab  before  remarked,  in  speaking  of  Brambaiiam  m  Java  this  dtipli 
cation  of  the  same  object  in  one  of  the  most  marked  charactenetics  of 
Jainu  (irchiti^tiirc,  or  at  all  events  of  that  mixture  cf  linddhiam  and 
Hinduism  which  is  found  in  Java,  and  so  ninch  resembles  it      In  other 


religions  tlicro  may  Ik;  a  groat  number  of  separate  similar  chapels 
attached  to  one  building,  but  in  no  other  would  fifty-five  be  found,  aa 
in  tliis  example,  each  containing  an  image  of  the  same  saint,  and  all  so 
identical  as  to  be  imdistinguishable.  At  Brambanam  there  were  238. 
There,  it  ia  tnie,  tliey  wore  detached  one  from  the  other ;  but  this  does 
not  Kcom  to  be  considered  aa  an  important  fcatuj-e.    It  seems  only  to  bo 
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thought  importtint  that  the  deity  or  saint  is  honoured  by  the  number 
of  his  images,  and  that  each  image  should  be  provided  with  a  separate 
abode.  In  otlier  examples,  however,  it  is  only  a  sei)arate  niche.  On 
some  Jaina  monuments  the  image  of  the  Tirthankar  is  repeated  hundreds, 
I  may  almost  say  a  thousand  times  over,  all  the  images  identical,  and 
the  niches  arranged  in  rows  beside  and  above  each  other,  like  pigeon- 
holes in  a  dovecote. 

Externally  the  temple  is  perfectly  plain,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  the  magnificence  within,  except  the  spire  of  the  cell  peeping 
over  the  plain  wall,  though  even  this  is  the  most  insignificant  part  of 
the  erection. 

The  woodcut  No.  1084  will  give  some  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
porch,  but  it  would  require  a  far  more  extensive  and  elaborate  dra^ving 
to  convey  a  correct  impression  of  its  extreme  beauty  of  detail  and 
diversity  of  design.  The  great  pillars,  as  will  be  seen,  are  of  the  same 
height  as  those  of  the  smaller  external  porticos ;  and  like  them  they 
finLsh  with  the  usual  bracket-capital  of  the  East ;  upon  this  an  upper 
dwarf  column  or  attic,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  placed  to  give  them 
additional  height,  and  on  these  upper  columns  rest  the  great  beams  or 
architraves  which  support  the  dome  ;  as,  however,  the  bearing  is  long, 
at  least  in  appearance,  the  weight  is  relieved  by  the  curious  angular 
strut  or  truss  of  white  nuirble,  mentioned  above,  page  554,  which, 
springing  from  the  lower  capital,  seems  to  support  the  middle  of  the 
lieam. 

That  this  last  feature  is  derived  from  some  wooden  or  carpentry 
original,  can,  1  think,  scarcely  be  doubted  ;  but  in  what  manner  it  was 
tirst  introduced  into  masonry  construction  is  unknown  :  pn)bably  it 
might  easily  be  discovered  by  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
buildings  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  continues  as  an  architectural 
feature  down  almost  to  the  present  day,  but  giadiially  becoming  more 
and  more  attenuated,  till  at  last  it  loses  all  its  constructive  significjinco 
iuj  a  supporting  member,  and  dwindles  into  a  mere  ornament. 

On  the  octagon  so  formed  rests  the  dome ;  the  springing  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  last  woodcut.  In  this  instance  a  single  block  in  the 
angles  of  the  octagon  suffices  to  introduce  the  circle.  Above  the  second 
row  of  ornaments  sixteen  pedestals  are  introduced  supporting  statues, 
and  in  the  centre  is  a  j)endaBt  of  the  most  exquisite  beautj^ ;  the  whole 
is  in  white  marble,  and  finished  with  a  delicacy  of  detail  and  appro- 
priateness of  ornament,  which  is  probably  unsur^xissed  by  any  similar 
example  to  be  found  anywhere  else.  Those  introiluced  by  the  Gothic 
architects  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  at  Westminster,  or  at  Oxford,  are 
coarse  and  clumsy  in  comparison. 

The  general  external  appearance  of  these  Jaina  porclR>s  will  be 
imderstood  from  the  annexed  view  of  one  at  Amwah  near  Ajunta.  As 
will  be  observed,  this  is  one  of  those  5(>-pillared  porches  so  usual 
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in  the  etjle  (woodcut  No.  1043),  and  so  characteristic  of  its  arrange- 
ments. Ak  is  geiiernlly  the  case  when  used  alone,  it  is  raised  on  a  lofty 
stvlobate,  and  crowned  by  a  pyramidal  roof,  which  hides  cxtematlythe 
curvilinear  fonn  of  the  dome.  Their  greatest  charm,  however,  is  the 
brilliancy  of  light  and  shade  which  is  ubtaiued,  as  previously  pointed 
out,  by  the  ditreix.-iit  Cicets  of  the  sides,  and  which  ocver  conld  be 
attained  by  any  striii<i;ht -lined  aiTangcinent  we  are  acquainted  with. 


l'bu«vgra|>b  by  Majoi  Gill. 


At  Ihiindiavati,  a  ii:\v  miles  to  the  south  of  Mount  Abu,  there  are 
many  remains  of  Juina  temples  and  oilier  edifices  of  great  beauty. 
The  jiliM.v,  however,  was  destrciyed  at  the  time  of  the  Mahomedan 
conqui-st  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  has  since  re- 
mained wluilly  denerted.  It  has  in  consequence  been  used  as  a  quarry 
by  the  ni'ighlHiuring  towns  and  villages,  so  that  few  of  it«  buildings 
remain  in  a  perfect  state. 

The  style  may  bo  judged  of  by  the  annexed  view  of  two  pillara 
from  among  the  many  found  there.  Their  form  is  nearly  that  of  the 
temples  on  !Moutit  Abu,  and  their  age  we  know  to  be  nearly  the  same — 
if  anything  somewhat  nioi-o  modern. 

These  temples  were  surpassed  in  extent,  if  not  in  beauty  of  dceigo, 
by  that  at  Sadrco,  erected  by  Khumlio  Itana  of  Oudeypore  between  the 
years  1418  and  1408.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  zealous  promoter  of 
this  faith,  and  during  his  long  and  prosperous  reign  fiUed  his  country 
with  beautiful  buildingN,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical.    Amongst  others 
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he  built  thin  Ttmplc  of  Sjidroo,  Hitiinted  in  a  lonely  and  dusortwl  gleu, 
running  into  the  wcstuin  flopc  of  the  AravuUi,  below  his  fiivourite 
fort  of  Komiiliuwr.  Xotwithstjiiiding  lung  nt^leet,  it  is  still  nearly 
IxiifiKit,  nmi  is  tlio  most  complicuted  and  uJitt'nsivo  Jainit  tcmjile  1  have 
iiiyNi-lf  ever  seen. 

From  tlie  j.lim  (woiMk-ut  No.  1087)  it  will  l>o  iiereeivod  that  it  is 
neuvly  u  Knuaro,  l^'JO  fl.  by  22o,  est'hisive  of  the  projections  on  each 
faec.  In  the  eenti-e  staniln  the  grtiit  tthrinc,  not,  however,  oecnpied,  an 
UHiiiil,  by  one  cell,  but  by  four;  or  ralher  four  grait  iiieheB,  in  each 


of  whieh  is  placed  a  Ktatiie  of  Adiiuith,  or  liiohabduva,  the  first  and 
grcutest  of  thcJaiiia  Biiints.  Above  thiK  are  four  other  niches,  similarly 
occupied,  opening  on  the  ten-ace<l  i-oofs  of  the  building.  Near  the  four 
angles  of  the  court  arc  four  smaller  shrines,  and  around  them,  or  on 
each  Bide  of  them,  are  twenty  domes,  supported  by  about  420  columns ; 
four  of  these  domes,  the  centi*al  ones  of  each  group,  are  three  storeys  in 
height,  and  tower  over  the  others  ;  and  one — that  facing  the  principal 
entrance— is  supported  by  the  very  unusual  number  of  sixteen  columns, 
and  is  36  ft,  in  diameter,  the  others  being  only  24  ft.     Light  is  ad- 
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I  to  till.'  building  liy  four  uncovered  courts,  and  the  whole  in 
surrounded  by  a  range  rf 
eellM,  many  of  them  now  un- 
occupied, each  of  which  hag 
v.  pjTamidal  roof  of  ita  own. 
The  internal  effect  of  this 
forest  of  columns  may  be 
(■atliei-ed  from  the  view 
(wootlcut  No.  1068)  taken 
across  one  of  its  courts  ;  but 
it  is  impossible  that  any 
view  can  reproduce  the  end- 
loss  variety  of  perspeofive 
and  of  light  and  tihadc  which 
rcsultii  from  tLe  disj>oisiti(m 
iif  the  pillars,  and  of  the 
iloiucs,  and  from  (he  modt- 
in  which  the  light  is  intro- 
duced. A  wonderful  effect 
xho  results  fi'oiu  the  number 
of  cellfi,  most  of  them  eon- 
.  every  ii-hcro  meet  the  view. 
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lloeidus  tho  twelve  in  tlie  central  Sikrae  thcro  arc  eightj-six  cells  of 
very  varied  form  and  eizc  siiiToiinding  the  interior,  and  all  their  fit^ades 
more  or  less  adomod  with  hculptiire. 

The  general  extflmal  cfl'ect  of  the  Sadroe  Temple  may  bo  judged  of 
by  woodcut  No.  1089  ;  owing  to  its  lofty  basement,  and  the  greater  ele- 
vation of  the  principal  domes,  it  gives  a  more  favourable  impression  of 
a  Jaina  (emplc  than  is  usually  tho  case.  Tbo  great«at  defect  of  these 
buildings  as  architectural  designs  being  tho  want  of  ornament  on  their 
exterior  faces ;  this,  however,  is  moi-e  generally  the  case  in  the  older 
than  in  tho  more  modem  temples. 

The  immense  number  of  parts  in  the  building,  and  their  general 
smallncGs,  prevents  its  laying  claim  to  anything  like  architectural 
grandeur  ;  but  their  variety,  their  beauty  of  detail — no  two  pillars  in 
the  whole  building  Iwing  exaclly  alike— thf;  grace  ^vifh  which  they 


are  arranged,  the  tasteful  admixture  of  domes  of  ditteient  hdglitr. 
with  flat  ceilings,  and  the  mode  in  which  tho  light  is  introduced, 
combine  to  prodiicc  an  excellent  eiTect.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  other 
building  in  India,  of  the  same  class,  that  leaves  so  pleasing  an  impres- 
sion, or  affords  so  many  bints  for  the  graceful  arrangement  of  cohmms 
in  an  interior. 

Besides  its  merits  of  design,  ita  dimensions  are  by  no  means  t<>  bo 

despised;  it  covers  altogether  about  48,000  sq.  ft.,  or  nearly  ss  much 

■  as  one  of  our  onlinary  mediseval  cathedrals,  and,  taking  the  basement 

into  account,  is  nearly  of  equal  bulk ;  while  in  amount  of  laliour  and 

of  sculptural  decorations  it  far  surpasses  any. 

Without  illuRtmtions  it  would  be  tedious  to  cnumerati-  the  canons 
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.laiiia  monuments  with  wliicli  wc  are  gradually  becoming  acquainted  ; 
but  one  modem  specimen  will  serve  to  show  the  effect  aimed  at  by 
this  style,  as  well  as  to  prove  that  it  has  liardly  degenerated  from 
its  ancient  excellence.  For,  though  this  woodcut  does  not  prove  it, 
there  are  photogniphs  in  this  country  which  do  exhibit  the  marvel- 
lous detail  of  this  ti^mple  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken.  It 
was  erected  alx>ut  20  years  ago  by  lluttising,  a  nch  Jain  merchant, 
and  drdioated  to  Dharmanath  the  ITith  Tirthankar.  In  this  instance 
the  external  porch  between  two  circular  towers  is  of  great  magnificence 
and  most  elahonitely  ornamented,  and  leads  to  an  outer  court  with 
sixteen  cells  on  either  side.  In  the  centre  of  this  is  a  domed  porch  of 
the  usual  form,  with  twenty  pillars  (see  woodcut  No.  1042).  This 
leads  to  an  inner  porch  of  twenty-two  pillars,  two  storeys  in  height, 
and  with  a  roof  of  a  form  very  fiishionable  in  modem  Jaina  temples, 
though  by  no  means  remarkable  for  Ixjiiuty,  and  difficult  to  render 
intelligible  without  more  illustration  than  it  merits.  This  leads  to 
a  triple  sanctuaiy.  Ik'hind  this  is  a  smaller  court  with  two  groups 
of  eight  cells,  one  in  each  angle,  with  a  larger  cell  in  the  centre, 
and  two,  still  m(u*e  iniportiint,  at  the  jx)int  of  junction  between  it 
and  the  first  court.  To  the  eye  of  a  Euroix}an,  unaccustomed  to  its 
forms,  some  of  them  may  si'cm  stmnge ;  but  its  armngement  at  least 
will  probably  be  admitted  to  Ix)  very  perfect.  Hach  part  goes  on 
increasing  in  dignity  as  we  approach  the  siinctuary.  The  exterior 
expresses  the  interior  more  completely  than  even  a  Gothic  design; 
and  whether  looked  at  from  its  courts  or  from  the  outside,  it  possesses 
variety  without  confusion,  and  an  appropriateness  of  every  part  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

Even  more  startling  than  the  erection  of  such  a  temple  in  the  19th 
century  by  a  private  individual  is  the  extraordinary  activity  of  archi- 
tectuml  development  which  pervades  the  whole  Jaina  a>mmimity  in 
Guzerat.  The  fashionable  slirino,  on  which  at  the  present  day  the 
greatest  amount  of  wwilth  is  lavished  is  at  Shutrunjee,  or  Palitana,  as 
the  sacred  hill  is  called.  It  is  now  boing  covered  with  new  temples  and 
shrines  which  rival  the  old  buildings  not  only  in  splendour,  but  in  the 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  their  det^iils,  and  altogether  form  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  groups  to  be  found  anywhere — the  more  remarkable,  if  we 
consider  that  the  bulk  of  them  were  erected  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  century.  To  the  philosophiail  student  of  architecture  it  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  spots  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  inasmuch  as  he 
can  there  see  the  various  prot^esses  by  which  cathednils  were  produced 
in  the  middle  ages,  carried  on  on  a  larger  scale  tlian  anywhere  else, 
and  in  a  more  natural  manner.  It  is  by  watching  the  methods  still  ' 
followed  in  designing  buildings  in  that  remote  locality  that  we  become 
aware  how  it  is  that  the  uncultivated  Hindu  can  rise  in  architecture 
to  a  degree  of  originality  and  perfection  which  has  not  been  attained 
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in  Europe  since  the  middle  ages,  but  whicli  might  easily  be  recovered 
by  following  the  same  processes. 

Besides  the  temples  above  enumerated,  there  are  many  others  in 
Rajpootana  which  would  deserve  a  place  in  our  history  if  trustworthy 
illustrations  were  available.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  is  found 
at  Ajmeer,  and  seems  tolerably  perfect.*  From  the  extreme  attenu- 
ation of  the  pillars  it  is  probably  mcxlem.  It  may  be  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Akbar,  but  without  a  photograph  it  is  difficult  to  feel  sure. 

In  and  around  the  fort  at  Gwalior  there  are  extensive  remains 
of  Jaina  excavations,  and  also  some  important  temples  belonging  to 
that  faith.  The  largest  in  the  fort  is  kno\vn  as  the  Great  Jain  Temple. 
It  is  only  a  porch,  however,  with  a  ruined  sanctuaiy.  Its  date 
fortunately  is  perfectly  well  kno>\Ti ;  it  was  dedicated  1092.  The 
portion  now  remaining  is  two  storeys  in  height,  and  it  was  at  least 
intended  to  have  l)een  surmounted  by  an  immense  pyramidal  tower. 
It  is  uncertain  wheth(^r  this  was  ever  finished,  but  in  order  to  support 
it  the  architect  was  forced  to  introduce  four  great  piers  in  the  middle 
of  his  dome,  which  is  3(5  ft.  in  diameter,  and  has  thus  spoiled  his  whole 
design  internally. 

This  temple  is  interesting,  not  only  from  its  perfectly  known  date, 
which  is  a  landmark  in  the  style,  but  from  its  sculptures  exhibiting 
such  a  mixture  of  Jainaism  and  Vishnuism  as  to  have  led  to  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  religion  it  should  be  ascribed. 
It  is  in  fact  a  perfect  architectural  illustration  of  that  confusion 
between  the  two  faiths  already  remarked  upon  at  page  561.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  it  was  originally  dedicated  to  one  of  the  Tir- 
thankars ;  but  all  the  nine  Avatars  of  Vishnu  are  there,  and  otlier 
symptoms  of  that  mixture  of  the  two  religions  which  exists  on  the 
outer  edges  of  the  province,  though  not  found  near  the  centre. 

At  Mooktagiri,  near  Gawilghur,  there  exists  a  most  ext<3nsive 
group  of  Jaina  temples  more  picturesquely  situated,  in  a  ravine  full  of 
waterfalls,  tlian  almost  any  other  in  India.  They  are  all  modem, 
however,  and  show  strong  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  Mahomedan 
style.  Arches  are  currently  employed,  and  bulbous  domes,  and  other 
heresies  which  must  l>e  dreadful  to  the  Hindu  mind ;  but  they  make 
up,  in  sj)ite  of  these,  a  group  so  picturesque  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  match  it  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  groups  in  Hajpootana  of  more 
or  less  magnificence;  but  it  would  serve  little  purpose  to  enumerate 
them  without  illustrations.  They  must  therefore  be  reserved  for  some 
future  occasion.  Frequently  they  are  only  single  cells  with  porches 
of  four  or  six  pillars,  scattered  here  and  there  by  themselves;  but 
whether  detached  or  in  groups,  whether  largo  or  small,  there  is  always 


*  A  view  of  its  interior  is  engraved  in  Tod's  *  Annals  of  Rajastlian,'  vol.  i.  p.  778. 
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a  degree  of  taste  and  elegance  about  them  which  is  sometimes  wanting 
in  other  sty]es  even  in  India. 

In  the  Bengal  provinces  several  of  these  Jaina  temples  have  been 
converted  into  mosques,  and  constitute  some  of  the  few  remains  of  more 
ancient  times  that  the  bigotry  of  the  Moslems  has  spared  to  us.  One 
still  exists  at  Canouge,  on  the  Ganges,  the  only  really  ancient  building 
remaining  of  that  great  city.  Another,  though  of  more  modern  date, 
is  found  at  Dhar,  near  Mandoo,  in  Malwa.  But  by  fer  the  most 
remarbable  is  the  collection  of  Jaina  remains  around  the  Kootub 
Minar,  at  old  Delhi,  where  they  form  the  most  picturesque  and  inte- 
resting group  of  ruins  now  found  in  Northern  India,  and  for  elaborate 
exuberance  of  detail  are  almost  unrivalled. 

The  process  by  which  this  conversion  of  a  Jaina  temple  to  a  Mos- 
lem mosque  was  eifected  will  bo  easily  understood  by  referring  to  the 
plan  of  that  of  Vimala  Sah,  on  Mount  Abu  (woodcut  No.  1083,  p.  623). 
By  removing  the  principal  cell  and  its  porch  from  the  centre  of  the 
court,  and  building  up  the  entrances  of  the  cells  that  surround  it,  a 
court- yard  was  at  once  obtained,  surrounded  by  a  double  colonnade, 
which  always  was  the  typical  fonn  of  a  mosque.  Still  one  essential 
feature  was  wanting — a  more  important  side  towards  Meccti ;  this  they 
easily  obtained  by  removing  the  smaller  pillars  from  that  side,  and 
re-erecting  in  their  place  the  larger  pillars  of  the  porch,  with  their 
dome  in  the  centre ;  and,  if  there  were  two  smaller  domes,  by  placing 
them  at  each  end.  Thus,  without  a  single  new  column  or  carved 
stone  being  required,  they  obtained  a  mosque  which,  for  convenience 
and  beauty,  was  unsurpassed  by  anything  they  afterwards  erected 
from  their  own  original  designs.  All  this,  however,  will  be  more  fully 
illustrated  in  Book  V.,  when  describing  the  Mahomedan  architecture 
of  India,  of  which  this  tmnsformation  was  the  commencement,  as  it 
was  the  end  of  tlie  style  which  has  just  been  described. 

Mysore. 

From  photographs  which  have  recently  reached  this  country,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  style  of  architecture  practised  by  the  Jains 
in  theii^  southern  settlements;  but  as  these  are  unaccompanied  by 
plans  or  descriptions,  and  no  dates  are  assigned  to  them,  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  of  them  with  any  confidence.  From  what  little  we  know 
of  the  history  of  this  country  we  learn  that  the  great  Chaluk^-a 
&mily  held  sway  all  round  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  from 
the  Indus  to  the  Cauvery,  from  about  the  6th  century  to  the  13th  or 
14th.  When  we  first  meet  any  authentic  records  of  them  they  cer- 
tainly professed  the  Jaina  faith ;  but  before  their  fall  they  had  nearly 
all  been  converted  to  Hinduism.     The  Bollala  dynasty  of  Mysore,  who 
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erected  the  temples  of  Belloor  and  Hullabecd  descnbed  above,  were 
among  the  greateist  builders  of  the  age.  They  were  certainly  Jains 
from  their  accession,  984,  to  the  convei*sion  of  Vishnu  Verdanna,  1124, 
and  there  must  be  many  remains  of  temples  built  by  them  in  their 
earlier  days.  W  hen  these  are  found,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  amongst 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Indian  architecture  yet  brought  to 
light. 

Tradition  ascribes  some  of  the  temples  at  Sravana  Bellagoola 
to  these  kings,  though  our  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  indicate 
which  these  may  be.  This  place,  which  lies  about  35  miles  north-west 
of  Seringapatam,  is  still  the  principal  seat  of  the  Jains  in  Southern 
India.  On  one  of  its  hills  is  a  colossal  statue  of  *'Gomut"  Kaja 
(Godama  ?),  70  ft.  in  height,  of  one  stone.  It  is  said  that  the  summit 
of  the  hill  was  cut  away  till  this  only  was  left ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  tlie  nucleus  was  a  boulder  lying  on  the  summit.  On  the  opposite 
hill  are  fifteen  temples  of  considerable  dimensi^ms,  and  all,  so  far  as 
can  be  judged,  of  much  more  modern  date  than  the  Bellala  dyna.sty 
Tliey  are  all  in  the  Dravidian  style  of  Southern  India,  something  like 
the  right  hand  liath  at  Mahavellipore  (woodcut  No.  lOOG),  but  of 
great  purity  of  design  and  outline.  If  they  are  old  they  would 
throw  great  light  on  the  origin  of  that  style.  My  impression,  however, 
is  that  they  are  modem — 200  or  300  yeai*s  old — but  even  these  are 
interesting  as  showing  how  the  Jains  could  purify  a  very  exuberant 
form  of  archit(?ctural  art. 

In  the  photographic  illustrations  of  architecture  in  Mysore  and 
Dharwar  just  published,  are  several  examples  of  southern  Jaina  archi- 
tecture of  very  great  beauty.  One  at  Guduk  is  superior  as  an  external 
spire  or  vimana  to  anything  yet  described  as  existing  in  Guzerat. 
Another  at  Lukoonda  is  of  singular  elegance  of  detail,  though  not  so 
pleasing  in  outline ;  and  at  Belgaum  and  elsewhere  other  examples  are 
given,  but  in  too  fragmentary  a  form  to  admit  of  any  classification  or  a 
general  description  of  the  styles  being  derived  from  them.  They 
suffice  to  shew  that  a  grexit  number  of  examples  do  exist,  belonging 
to  the  best  age  of  Indian  architecture,  and  quite  sufficient  to  render 
this  chapter  of  its  histoiy  clear  and  full,  so  soon  as  anyone  will  take 
the  trouble  of  making  a  systematic  examination  of  them.  As,  with 
the  aid  of  photography,  this  would  not  be  difficult,  w^e  may  trust  that 
it  will  soon  be  imdertaken. 

Towers. 

The  Jains,  like  their  predecessors  the  Buddhists,  were  great  tower- 
builders;  but  towers  are,  in  themselves,  fmiler  structures  than  tem- 
ples, besides  which  there  is  less  zeal  in  preserving  them,  so  that  few 
remain  perfect  to  our  day.  Two  of  these  are  still  standing  in  the  fort 
of  Chittore.     The  older  and  smaller  of  the  two,  belonging  apparently 
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to  the  tenth  century,  is  tho  must  elegant  in  form  and  detail.  It  ia  not 
known  for  what  purpoMU  it  was  erected.'  The  other  -wan  misetl  I>y  tlio 
snmc  Khiimlio  Itana  w)io 
bnilt  tho  temple  at  Sa- 
il roe,  to  comniemorato 
his  victory  over  5Iuh- 
nioud  ..f  JIi.hva  ill  tho 
^tirUJ'i  Itiftthenfuii 
in  Bndtllunt  langin^i  1 
Jai/a  Slhambn  iir  j>illii 
of  Mitoiy  liko  tint  of 
1  rnj  tn  it  Home  hut  in 
infiniltiv  hcttcr  faihtt.  nu 
an  architLctiinil  oliject 
Hiaii  tht  lionian  t\ain 
plo  Diuii^h  III  bLulp 
tmc  It  nny  In.  infiiioi 
An  uilt  Ih.  hCLik  from 
tho  woodcut  it  iH  nine 
slort^M  in  lien,ht  citli 
of  wliiih  iH  dihtinith 
marked  on  tho  <  iU 
nor  A  Kl  111  in  (Ik  c<.n 
tre  cinnmiiniL'Jili.s  w  ith 
tich  mid  leads  to  tho 
tMonpjx.1  Htou  js  whith 
irt  optn  ind  moil  onii 
mental  thin  tli<  hO  U 
low  It  w  lO  ft  WldL 
at  the  base  and  nion. 
thin  120  ft  in  hi]t,ht 
tlicwhokbtmgcoTciLd 
with  architectural  oma 
nicnlM  and  tiCiiljituica  to 


knt    ; 


to 


lea^o  no  plain  jwirts 
wtiilc  at  thi,  Miinc  time 
thi-i  mass  of  decoration 
IS  so  kept  under  thit 
it  in  no  waj  mtcifcres 
citlicr  wiUi  tlie  outline 
or  tho  gintnl  effect  of 
the  pillai 


>  Scc-llliu 


IS  of  Indian  Arcliiti 
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The  Mabomedanft,  as  we  ^hall  afterwards  see,  adopted  the  plan  <»f 
erecting  towers  of  victory  to  ci^mmemoFate  their  exploits,  but  the  most 
direct  imitation  was  by  the  Chineee,  whose  nine-storeyed  pagodas  are 
alm«>st  litem!  copies  of  theee  Jaina  towers,  translated  into  their  own 
pecnlmr  mode  of  expression- 

Of  the  civil  architecture  of  the  Jains  we  know  little.  In  the  few 
buildings  remaining  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of 
the  IIindiL*;,and  nothing  that  can  at  all  vie  either  in  interest  or  beauty 
with  the  temples  we  have  just  been  describing.  ITiese  temples, 
though  smaller  than  those  of  the  Southern  Hindus,  and  less  grand  tlian 
some  t»f  thf  Buddhist  remains,  are  still,  I  must  think,  the  most  pleasing 
and  elc^ckut  specimens — of  internal  architecture  at  least  —  that  are  now 
to  Ix?  found  in  India.  Could  thev  be  traced  to  their  source,  thev 
would  prob\bly  aftord  as  interesting  a  chapter  of  architectural  history 
as  any  of  the  seci»nd-cliiss  styles  we  are  acquainted  wdth.  At  pn?- 
sent  the  st  \  lo  is  less  known  than  any  of  the  others  found  in  India, 
and  its  historv  ean  scarcelv  be  said  to  have  been  even  broached, 
much  biJs  written  by  any  of  those  who  have  hitherto  given  their 
attention  to  the  subject.* 


>  In  the  aKivc  account  of  Jtiina  archi-  would  tlirow  more  light   aa  the  6uhJL<ct 

tectun-  I  have  ouiittcil  all  allu:»ioii  to  the  than  luus  been  done  by  the  examples  alcove 

Iiulra   Subha  jm^up  of  caves  at  Ellora,  quoted.    They  look  much  more  like  Bud- 

wliioh  are  gem  rally,  and,  I  believe,  cor-  dhi:4  eaves  without  cells  than  anythiog 

rectly.   a!<*riU'<l    to   the  Jains.      1   have  the  Jains  ever  built,  so  far  at  least  as  wo 

done  this  Inx^msi-  >lruetural  examples  are  know,  and,  though  intiresttng  as  speci- 

84>  much  more  eji^ilv  undei^tiMHl,  that  thev  mens  of  cave  an»hiteoture,  have  not  the 

aie  always  pnfv rahh-   when   they   exist,  same  merit  as  stnictural  buildings.    lUos- 

and  there  is  nothing  in   tluse  caves  n*-  trationsof  them  will  Ix*  found  in  Daniell*!* 

mnrkahle    in    iti?elf,    nor    anytliirg    that  *  Views  in  the  F^Uist.' 
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BOOK    V. 


INDIAN  SAUACENIO  ARCIIITECTUUR 


CIIAPTEE    I. 

I  N  T  H  0  I)  V  C  T  O  U  Y. 

From  a  very  early  pcritKl  in  the  world's  history  a  great  group  of 
civilized  nations  existed  in  Central  Asia  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Indus.  They  lived  apart,  having  few  relations  with  their 
neighbours,  except  of  war  anel  hatred,  and  served  rather  to  separate 
than  to  bring  together  the  Indian  and  European  communities  which 
flourished  l)evond  them  on  either  hand. 

Alexander's  great  raid  was  the  first  attempt  to  break  through  this 
barrier,  and  to  join  the  East  and  West  by  commercial  or  social  inter- 
changes. The  steady  organisfition  of  the  Ifoman  empire  succeeded  in 
c(>ns<jlidating  what  that  brilliant  conqueror  had  sketched  out.  During 
the  permanence  of  her  supremacy  the  space  intervening  between  India 
and  Europe  was  bridged  over  by  the  order  she  maintiiined  among  the 
vaiious  communities  established  in  Centnil  Asia,  and  there  seemed  no 
leason  why  the  intercourse  so  established  should  be  inten'upteil.  Vn- 
sus^>ected,  however,  by  the  Koman  world,  two  nomade  nations,  unin- 
fluenced by  her  civilisiition,  hung  on  either  flank  of  this  great  line  of 
communication,  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any  moment  of  weakness 
that  might  occur. 

The  Aiabs,  as  the  most  impetuous,  and  nearest  the  centre,  were  the 
first  to  bretik  their  bounds ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  7th  century  Syria, 
Persia,  Egypt,  and  the  north  of  Africa  became  theirs.  Spain  was  con- 
quered, and  India  nearly  shared  the  same  fate.  Under  Muawiah  the 
first  caliph  of  the  Ommiahs,  two  attempts  were  made  to  cross  the  Indus 
by  the  southern  route — that  which  the  Scythians  had  successfully  fol- 
lowed a  short  time  before.  Both  these  attempts  fiiiled,  but  under  VValid, 
Mahomed  Cassim,  A.ii.  09,  did  effect  a  settlement  in  Sinde.  It  proved 
a  barren  conquest,  however ;   for  though  a  Mahomedan  dynasty  was 
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established  there,  it   soon  became   independent  of  the   GilifAto,  and 
eventually  died  out. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Califate  was  as  brief  as  it  was  brilliant  Its 
hour  of  greatest  gloiy  was  about  the  year  800,  in  the  reign  of  Ilaroun 
el  liashid.  From  that  time  decay  set  in  ;  and  after  two  centuries  more 
the  effeminacy  and  corruption  inherent  in  Eastern  dynasties  had  so  far 
progressed  as  to  encoumge  the  Northern  hordes  to  move. 

During  the  course  of  the  1 1  th  century  the  Tartar  hordes,  who  were 
hitherto  only  known  as  shepherds  pastunng  their  herds  on  the  steppes 
of  Northern  Asia,  first  made  their  appeiirance  south  of  the  Paropamisan 
range  as  conquerors ;  and  for  six  centuries  their  progress  was  steadily 
onwards,  till,  in  the  year  1683,  we  find  the  Turks  encamped  under  the 
walls  of  Vienna,  and  the  Mogul  Aurungzebe  lord  paramount  of  the 
whole  of  India  Proper,  \vhile  Egypt  and  all  the  intervening  countries 
owned  the  rule  of  sovereigns  of  Turanian  race. 

The  architecture  of  the  nations  under  the  Arab  Califate  has  already 
been  described,  and  is  of  very  minor  importance.'  The  ruling  people 
were  of  Semitic  race,  and  had  no  taste  for  architectural  magnificence; 
and  unless  where  they  happened  to  govern  a  people  of  another  stock, 
they  have  left  few  traces  of  their  art. 

\\  ith  the  Northern  hordes  the  case  was  widely  different ;  the}'  were, 
without  an  exception,  of  Turanian  blood,  more  or  less  pure,  and  where- 
ever  they  went  their  mosques,  and  especially  their  tombs,  remain  to 
mark  their  presence,  and  to  convey  an  idea  of  their  splendour.  In  order 
to  understand  what  follows,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Semitic  conquest,  from  ^Mecca  as  a  centre,  extended  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Guadalquivir  to  those  of  the  Indus,  and  left  but  little  worthy  of 
remark  in  architecture.  The  Turanian  conquest,  from  Bokhara  and 
Balkh  as  centres,  extended  from  Constantinople  to  Cuttack,  and  covered 
the  whole  intervening  si^ace  with  monuments  of  every  class.  Tliose  of 
the  west  and  centre  have  already  K^en  described  in  speaking  of  Turkey 
and  Persia  ;  the  Eastern  branch  remains  to  be  described,  and  its  monu- 
ments are  those  of  whieh  this  division  of  the  work  purports  to  be  a 
description. 

The  Saracenic  architects  showed  in  India  the  same  pliancy  in  adopt- 
ing the  styles  of  the  various  people  among  whom  they  had  settled  which 
characterised  their  practice  in  the  countries  already  described.  It  thus 
happens  that  in  India  we  have  at  least  ten  or  twelve  different  styles  of 
Mahomedan  architecture  ;  and  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  exhaust  all 
the  examples,  it  would  be  found  necessary  to  enumerate  even  a  greater 
number. 

*  Egypt  shewed  little  tnste  for  architectural  display  till  she  fell  under  the  sway  of 
the  Mcmlook  Sultans,  and  Saracenic  architecture  in  Persia  practically  commences 
with  the  Seljukiane. 
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1.  The  fii-st  of  these  is  the  style  of  Ghazni.  Though  not  situated 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  India  Proper,  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
l>ose  tliat  Mahmood,  to  whom  the  city  owes  its  adornment,  employed 
Indian  architects  to  erect  his  buildings,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
all  the  future  conquerors  of  India  came  either  from  Ghazni,  or  passed 
through  it,  that  its  architecture  had  a  most  important  influence  on  the 
Indian  styles.  We  know,  however,  so  little  about  the  buildings  of 
Ghazni,  that  it  is  difficult  to  sfiy  what  that  influence  was.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  most  imix)rtant  question  outstanding  with  regard  to  the  Indian 
styles,  and  their  connexion  "vvith  the  Western  world,  and  consequently 
the  most  interesting  problem  to  solve. 

2.  Next  to  this  comes  the  Path  an  style  of  Northern  India,  1193- 
1554,  spreading  from  Delhi  over  the  whole  of  Upper  India  (now 
known  as  the  North-W'est  Provinces),  and  lasting  for  about  three 
centuries  and  a  half.  During  this  period,  however,  the  centnil  power 
was  frequently  so  weak  that  the  distant  provinces  soon  became  inde- 
pendent, and  with  this  independence  developed  a  new  form  of  archi- 
tecture. 

If  a  line  is  drawn  due  east  and  west  across  India  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges  to  those  of  the  Indus,  we  shall  find  four  independent 
states  and  styles  within  that  zone. 

3.  Bengal,  with  its  capital  at  Gouu,  120.'^-1573,  developed  a  style  of 
great  intei  est  in  an  ethnological,  though  hardly  so  much  so  in  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view. 

4.  Next  to  this  is  that  of  Jaunpoke,  1397-1478,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  characteristic  of  the  Indian  styles,  based  apparently  on  the 
antecedent  P>uddliist  arcliitecture  of  the  province. 

5.  The  third  of  this  group,  and  the  fifth  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
whole,  is  the  style  Malwa,  capital  Mandoo,  1387-1568.  It  is  more  like 
the  l*athan  style  of  the  north  than  the  others,  but  still  possesses 
features  of  it«  own  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  separate  consideration. 

6.  The  last  of  the  four  is  that  of  Ahmedadad,  1391-1583,  which, 
taken  altogether,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  group.  Not  only 
are  its  details  of  extreme  beauty  and  elegance,  but,  being  practically  a 
development  of  the  Jaina  architecture,  it  is  more  purely  Indian  than 
any  other,  not  excepting  that  at  Jaunpore,  which  comes  next  to  it  in 
this  respect. 

7.  South  of  this  zone  the  principal  style  is  that  of  Beejapore,  1498- 
1660,  differing  most  essentially  from  those  enumerated  above,  and 
remarkable  for  its  constructive  boldness  and  a  general  grandeur  of  con- 
ception and  design. 

8.  All  these  were  finally  absorbed  in  the  great  Mogul  empire, 
founded  by  Baber  (1494),  and  which  for  our  present  puri>oses  may  be 
considered  as  ending  with  the  death  of  Aurungzebe  in  1707.  This  style 
is  the  one  best  known,  and  has  hitherto  been  generally  characterized  as 
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tho  Saracenic  style  of  India,  although  with  more  extended  knowledge 
this  is  found  to  bo  far  from  being  the  case. 

If  this  enumeration  were  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  include  the  Babmany  style  of  the  Deccan,  1347  to  1525: 
that  of  Golconda,  1512  to  1672;  and  that  of  Ahmednnuggur,  1490  to 
1607.  These  three  are  on  the  south,  and  anterior  to  the  ext<}nsion  of 
the  Mogul  sway  over  the  whole  of  India  ;  and  since  the  fall  of  that  great 
dynasty  three  otliers  have  sprung  up  in  Oude,  Ilydrabad,  and  the 
Mysore,  each  possessing  a  perfectly  distinct  style  of  its  own,  but  gene- 
rally so  inferior  as  only  to  require  to  be  described  in  some  work  especi- 
devoted  to  tlie  subject. 

For  the  present  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  first  eight, 
reserving  the  remaining  six  for  an  occasion  when  it  may  be  considered 
desirable  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  Sanicenie  architecture  in  India. 

In  so  slight  a  sketch  as  the  present  must  inevitjibly  be  of  a  great 
subject,  it  is  necessiiry  to  omit  a  great  deal  that  is  much  moi*e  worthy 
of  notices  than  these  aberrant  types  of  the  style.  They  are  not  remark- 
able for  any  inlierent  l)eau ty  ijf  design,  nor  do  they  illustrate  any  of 
the  great  principles  of  architecture,  unless  it  is  the  degeneracy  in  art 
which  int'vitably  follows  loss  of  independence  or  decay  of  public 
virtue. 
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Sbahab  udHleon  (first  of  Ghori  dynasty) 
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Towards  the  latter  jmrt  of  the  9th  century  the  power  of  the  Caliphs 
of  Bagdad  was  siuking  into  that  state  of  rapid  decline  which  is  the  fate 
of  all  Eastern  powers.  During  the  reign  of  Al  Motamed,  870-891 ,  Egypt 
became  independent,  and  the  northern  province  of  Bokhara  threw  off 
the  yoke  under  Nasr  ben  Ahmed,  the  governor  api>ointedby  the  Caliph, 
the  descendant  of  Saman,  a  robber  chief,  who  declared  and  maintained 
his  independence,  and  so  formed  the  Samanian  dynasty.  After  the 
dynasty  had  existed  about  a  century,  Sabuktagin,  a  Toorkish  slave 
l)elonging  to  a  general  of  one  of  the  last  of  the  Samanian  kings,  ren- 
dered himself  also  independent  of  his  master  and  established  himself  in 
Ghazni,  of  which  he  wajs  governor,  founding  the  well-known  dynasty 
of  Ghaznavides.  His  successor  Mahmoud,  a.d.  977-1030,  is  one  of  the 
best-known  kings  in  Indian  history,  owing  to  his  brilliant  campaigns 
in  India,  and  more  especially  that  in  which  he  destroyed  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Somnath. 

On  his  return  from  an  earlier  campaign,  in  whicli  he  had  sacked  the 
town  of  Muttra,  we  learn  from  Ferishtali  that  the  king  ordered  a  mag- 
nificent mosque  to  be  built  of  marble  and  granite,  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Celestial  Bride.  Near  it  he  founded  a  university. 
\Vhen  the  nobility  of  Ghazni  perceived  the  tiiste  of  their  king  in 
architecture,  they  also  endeavoured  to  vie  with  one  another  in  the 
magnificence  of  their  palaces,  as  well  as  in  the  public  buildings  which 
were  raised  for  the  embellishment  of  the  city.  *'  Thus,"  continues  the 
historian,  **  the  capital  was  in  a  short  time  ornamented  with  mosques, 
porches,  fountains,  aqueducts,  reservoirs,  and  cisterns,  beyond  any  city 
in  the  East." 
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llic  plain  of  Gliazni  etill  ehows  the  remains  of  this  splendour ;  &nd 
in  the  dearth  of  infurmiition  r^ardiug  Persian  art  of  that  age,  an 
account  of  it  would  bo  ono  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
pieces  of  information  wo  could  receive.  These  ruins,  however,  have 
not  been  as  yet  cither  examined  or  described ; '  and  even  the  tomb  of 


.UliuiBlUliunl.    Fru 


'  It  is  vory  muiL  to  W-  regn lltil  lliiit  iiitfrest  of  tbouo  ruins :  aiid  il  is  lu  be 
luitasiHgleofliufrBcooiupunioilourBnuies,  hopc.l,  if  mi  opfitirtunity  sliould  ngoiu 
wlien  tlioy  imesBd  and  rcpnBi^ct  over  '  orour,  that  tlieir  im|>ortaiioe  tu  tlic  liiMlory 
(JImzni,  nbic  or  miHiiij;  to  apprtoiHto  the    of  iirt  hi  tlio  East  will  not  be  overloiiktd. 
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the  Great  Mahmoud  is  unknown  to  us,  except  by  name,*  notwithstand- 
ing the  celebrity  it  acquired  from  the  removal  of  its  gates  to  India  at 
tlie  termination  of  our  disastrous  campaigns  in  that  country. 

ITiese  gates  are  of  Deodar  pine,*  and  the  carved  ornaments  on  them 
arc  so  similar  to  those  found  at  Cairo,  on  the  mosque  of  Ebn  Tou- 
loun  and  other  buildings  of  that  age,  as  not  only  to  prove  that  they 
are  of  tlie  same  date,  but  also  to  show  how  similar  were  the  modes 
of  decoration  at  these  two  extremities  of  the  Moslem  empire  at  the 
time  of  their  execution. 

Two  minars  still  adorn  the  plain  outside  the  city,  and  form,  if  not 
the  most  striking,  at  least  the  most  prominent  of  the  ruins  of  that  city. 
Neither  of  them  was  ever  attached  to  a  mosque ;  they  are  indeed 
pillars  of  victoiy,  or  Jay  a  Sthamhas,^  like  those  in  India,  and  are  such 
as  we  might  expect  to  find  in  a  country  so  long  Buddhist,  One  of 
them  was  erected  by  Mahmoud  himself;  the  other  was  built,  or  at  least 
finished,  by  Masoud,  one  of  his  immediate  successors.* 

The  lower  part  of  these  towers  is  of  a  star-like  form — the  plan 
being  apparently  formed  by  placing  two  squares  diagonally  the  one 
over  the  other.  I'he  upper  i)art,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  140  ft. 
from  the  ground,  is  circular ;  both  are  of  brickwork,  covered  with  orna- 
ments of  terra-cotta  of  extreme  elal)oration  and  beauty,  and  ret^iining 
its  shai-])ness  to  the  present  day. 

Several  other  minars  of  the  same  class  are  found  farther  west,  even 
as  far  as  the  roots  of  the  Caucasus,*  which,  like  these,  were  pillars 
of  victory,  erected  by  the  conquerors  on  their  battle-fields.  None  of 
them  have  the  same  architectural  merit  as  those  of  Ghazni,  at  least  in 
their  present  state,  though  it  may  be  that  their  ornaments,  having 
been  in  stucco  or  some  perishable  material,  have  disiippeared,  leaving 
us  now  only  the  skeleton  of  what  they  were. 

The  weakness  of  Mahmoud's  successors  left  the  Indians  in  repose 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half ;  and,  like  all  Eastern  dynasties,  the 
Ghaznavides  were  gradually  sinking  to  inevitable  decay,  when  theii'  fall 
was  precipitated  by  the  crimes  of  one  of  theui,  which  were  fearfully 
avenged  by  the  destruction  of  their  empire  and  capital  by  Ala  ud-deen, 


*  The  sketch  of  the  tomb  published  by  natli,  is  entirely  disproved  by  the  fuct  of 

Mr,  Vigne  in  his  *  Travels  in  Afghiinistan  '  their    being  of    the  local  pine- wood,  as 

gives  too  confined  a  portion  of  it  to  enable  well  as  by  the  style  of  decoration,  which 

us  to  judge  eitlier  of  it^  furm  or  detail,  has  no  resemblance  to  Hindu  work. 

The  gate  in  front  is  probably  modern,  and  ^  See  pp.  G35,  &c. 

the  foiled  arches  in  the  background  aj)-  *  See  translation  of  the  inscription  on 

pear  to  be  the  only  parts  that  belong  to  these   minars,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  No.  134,  for 

the  llth  century.  1843. 

2  The  tradition   that  these  gates  were  *  Two  are  represented  by  Dubois  do 

of  sandal-wood,  and  brought  from  SoiU-  Montpereux,  *  Voyage  autour  du  Caucase.' 
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and  their  i  aco  was  at  length  superseded  by  that  of  the  Ghori,  in  the 
person  of  Shahab  ud  dcen,  in  the  year  1183. 

Though  centuries  of  misrule  have  weighed  on  this  country  since 
the  time  of  the  Ghaznavides,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  all  traces 
of  their  magnificence  have  passed  away;  but  till  their  cities  are 
examined  by  some  one  competent  to  discriminate  between  what  is  good 
or  bad,  or  old  or  new,  we  must  be  content  merely  to  indicate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  style,  leaving  this  chapter  to  be  written  hereafter,  when 
the  requisite  infoimation  shall  have  been  obtained.  In  the  meanwhile, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  between  Herat  and  the  Indus  there  do 
exist  a  sufficient  number  of  monuments  to  enable  us  to  connect  the 
styles  of  the  West  witli  those  in  the  East.  They  have  been  casually 
described  by  travellers,  but  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them 
available  for  our  purposes ;  and  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  it  may  be  some  time  yet  before  their  elucidation  can  be 
accomplished. 
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With  all  the  vigour  of  a  new  race,  the  Ghorians  set  about  the  con- 
quest of  India.  After  8U8t<aining  a  defeat  in  the  year  1101,  Shahab  ud- 
decn  again  entered  India  in  1193,  when  he  attacked  and  defeated 
Pirthay,  Kaja  of  Delhi.  This  success  was  followed  by  the  conquest  of 
Canouge  in  1194;  and  after  the  fall  of  these  two,  the  capitals  of  the 
greatest  empires  in  the  peninsula,  India  may  be  said  to  have  been  con- 
quered before  his  death,  which  happened  in  12Vi]. 

At  his  death  his  great  empire  fell  to  pieces,  and  India  fell  to  the 
share  of  Kootub  ud-deen  Ibck.  This  prince  was  originally  a  Toorkish 
slave ;  who  afterwards  became  one  of  Shahab  ud-deen's  generals  and 
contributed  greatly  by  his  talents  and  military  skill  to  the  success  of 
his  master.  He  and  his  successor,  Altumsh,  continued  nobly  the  work 
so  successfulh^  begun,  and  l)efore  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1 235,  the 
empire  of  northern  India  had  pennanently  passed  from  the  hands  of 
the  Hindus  to  those  of  their  IMahomcdan  conquerors. 

For  more  than  three  centuries  the  empire  continued  under  a  suc- 
cession of  Toorkish,  or,  as  they  are  usually  called,  Pathan  dynasties. 
These  monarchs  exhibited  a  continued  vigour  and  energy  very  unusual 
in  the  East,  and  not  only  sustained  but  increased  and  consolidated 
this  newly  acquired  accession  to  the  dominions  of  the  faithful,  until 
1494,  when  Baber,  the  4th  in  descent  from  Tamerlane,  invaded  Ilindo- 
stan.  He  finally  succeeded  in  establishing  the  celebrated  dynasty  of 
the  Moguls,  which  during  six  successive  reigns,  extending  over  the 
extraordinary  period  of  more  than  two  centuries,  reached  a  degree  of 
splendour  and  solid  power  almost  unknown  in  the  East. 

The  Pathans  commenced  their  career  in  India  with  a  great  dit^^V-K^ 
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all  its  peculiarities  from  being  seen.  To  understand  it,  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  pillars  are  of  Hindu,  and  all  the  walls 
of  Mahomedan  architecture. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  pillars  now  stand 
as  originally  arranged  by  the  Hindus,  or  whether  they  have  been  taken 


"figrsm* 


1093. 


PUn  of  Rains  In  Old  Delhi.    From  a  Plan  by  Urn  Author.    Scale  100  ft  to  1  in. 


down  and  re-arranged  by  the  conquerors.  Even  supposing  the  former 
to  be  the  case,  it  is  quite  evident  that  all  the  enclosing  walls  were 
erected  by  the  Moslems,  since  all  the  string-courses  are  covered  with 
ornaments  in  their  style,  and  all  the  openings  possess  pointed  arches, 
which  the  Hindus  never  used ;  indeed,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
whole  structure  was  rearranged  in  the  form  we  now  see  it  "b^  iXsa 
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MahomcdanR.  The  celebrated  tuoeque  at  Conoage  is  Qndonbtedly  a 
Jaina  temple,  rearranged  on  a  plan  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
mosque  of  Amroii  at  Old  Cairo  (woodcut  No.  921).  The  roof  and 
doiuefl  are  all  of  Jaina  architecture,  bo  that  no  trace  of  the  Moorish 
style  is  to  bo  seen  internally  :  but  the  exterior  is  as  pnrely  of  Haho- 
medan  arclntectui-e.  There  in  another  mosque  at  Dhar,  near  Mandoo, 
of  more  modern  date,  and,  without  do«bt,  a  re -arrangement  of  a  Jaina 
temple,  as  explaine<1  p.  63;t.  Another,  in  the  fort  at  Jaunpore,  as  well 
as  fragments  of  other  mosqiics  elsewhere,  all  showthe  same  8yBt«m  of 
taking  down  and  rearranging  the  materials  on  a  different  plan.  If, 
therefore,  the  pilliirs  at  the  Kootub  were  in  aitii,  it  would  be  the  only 
instance  known  of  such  n,  case.  It  may  be  nceessary  to  explain  that 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  taking  down  and  rebuilding  these 
erections,  Iwiiuse  the  joint*  of  the  pillars  are  all  fitted  with  the  pre- 
cision that  Hindu  ]ialit'n<,'o  alone  could  give.  Each  compartment  of 
the  roof  is  c'liniweal  of  nine  stones— four  architraves,  four  angular 


and  one  central  slab  (us  explained  in  diagram  Ko.  10:!6,  p.  552),  all 
so  exactly  fitted,  atid  so  independent  of  cement,  as  easily  to  be  taken 
down  and  piit  up  again.  The  same  is  true  of  the  domes,  all  which, 
being  honestly  and  fairly  fitted,  would  suffer  no  damage  from  the 
process  of  rcnuivnl. 

The  section  (woo<lcut  Ko.  1094),  of  one  half  of  the  principal  colon- 
nade (the  tmo  £icing  the  great  series  of  arches)  will  explain  its  form 
better  than  words  can  do.  It  is  so  purely  Jaina,  that  it  should  per- 
liaps  have  been  meiitiuned  in  speaking  of  that  style :  but  as  forming 
a  part  of  the  earliest  mosque  in  India,  it  is  more  appropriately  intro- 
duced in  this  place.  1'ho  pillars  are  of  the  same  order  as  th<:«e 
used  on  Mount  Abu  (woodcut  No.  1084),  except  that  those  at  Delhi 
are  much  richer  and  more  elaborate.  They  belong  probably  to 
the  llth  or  12th  century,  and  are  among  the  few  specimens  to  be 
found  in  India  that  seem  to  be  overloaded  with  oiiiament — there  not 
being  one  inch  of  plain  surfiice  from  the  capital  to  the  base.  Still 
the  ornament  is  ttu  sharp  and  so   cleverly  executed,  and  the  effect, 
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state  of  decay  and  ruin,  so  picturesqae,  that  it  is 
fiud  fault  with  what  is  so  beautiful.  In  some  in- 
ea  that  were  ou  the  shafts  of  the  pillars  have  been 
to  Mahomedan  strictness  with  regard  to  idolatrous 
the  roof  and  less  seen  parts,  tho  crose-legged  figures 
ts,  and  other  emblems  of  that  religion,  may  still  be 

tho  mosque,  however,  is  not  in  those  Hindu  remains, 
range  of  arches  on  tho  western  side,  extending  north 


and  south  for  about  385  ft.,  and  consisting  of  three  greater  and  eight 
smaller  arches ;  tho  central  one  22  ft.  wide  and  5H  high ;  the  lai^er 
side-arches  24  ft.  4  in.,  and  about  the  same  height  as  tho  central 
arch  ;  the  smaller  arches,  which  are  unfortunately  much  ruined,  are 
about  half  these  dimensions.  Ifehiud  this,  at  the  distance  of  32  ft, 
are  tho  foundations  of  another  wall ;  but  whether  intended  to  be 
carried  as  high  as  that  in  front  is  by  no  means  apparent.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  Ilindii  jiilhirs  between  the  two  screens  were  the 
only  part  proposed  to  be  roofed,  since  some  of  them  are  built  into 
the  back  part  of  the  great  arches,  and  all  above  them  is  quite  plain 
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and  emooth,  without  the  least  trace  of  any  iatention  to  conBtmct  a 
vault  or  roof  of  any  Bort.  Indeed,  a  roof  is  by  no  means  an  essential 
part  of  a  mosque ;  a  wall  fiicing  Mecca  is  all  that  is  required,  and 
in  India  is  frequently  all  that  ia  built,  though  an  enclosure  is  often 
added  in  front  to  protect  the  worshippers  from  interruption.  Koofed 
colonnades  are  of  course  convenient  and  ornamental  accompaniments, 
yet  far  from  being  indiBpenaable. 

The  history  of  thiii  moequo,  as  told 
in  its  construction,  is  as  curious  an  any- 
thing about  it.  It  seems  that  the  Afghan 
conquerors  had  a  tolerably  distinct  idea 
that  pointed  archfs  were  the  true  form 
for  arcliitcfitural  openings  ;  but,  being 
without  science  sufficient  to  construct 
them,  they  left  the  Hindu  arobitecis 
and  builders  whom  they  employed  to 
follow  their  own  devices  as  to  the  mode 
of  carrj'ing  out  the  form.  The  Hindus 
up  to  tliis  time  had  never  built  arches 
— nor  indeed  did  they  for  centuries 
afterwards.  Accordingly  they  pro- 
ceeded to  make  the  pointed  openings 
on  the  same  principle  upon  which  they 
built  their  domes.  They  carried  them 
up  in  horizontal  courses  as  far  as  they 
coTilil,  and  then  closed  them  by  long 
slabs  meeting  at  the  top,  the  construc- 
tion being  in  fact  that  of  the  arch  of 
the  aqueduct  at  Tusculum,  shown  in 
woodcut  No.  170  The  same  architects 
re  employed  by  their  masters  to 
omaraont  the  faces  of  these  arches; 
and  this  they  did  by  copying  and  re- 
peating the  ornaments  on  the  pillani 
and  friezes  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
111-  AuUior.  ' '  '"  '  court,  covering  the  whole  with  a  lace- 
work  of  intricate  and  delicate  carving, 
such  as  no  tnosquo  ever  received  before  or  since  ;  and  which— though 
perhaps  in  a  great  measure  thrown  away  when  used  on  such  a  scale — 
is,  without  exception,  the  most  exquisite  specimen  of  its  class  known 
to  exist  anywhere.  The  stone  being  particiilarly  hard  and  good,  the 
carving  retains  its  freshness  to  the  present  day,  and  is  only  destroyed 
above  the  arches,  where  the  faiiltv  Hindu  construction  has  super, 
induced  premature  decay. 

The  Kootub  minar  or  great  minaret  is  48  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter  at  the 
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base,  and,  when  measured  in  1704,  was  242  ft.  in  height.'  Even  then, 
however,  its  capital  was  ruined,  so  that  some  10  or  perhaps  20  ft.  must 
be  added  to  this  to  complete  its  original  elevation.  It  is  ornamented 
by  four  boldly  projecting  balconies ;  one  at  90,  the  second  at  140,  the 
third  at  1 80,  and  the  fourth  at  203  ft.  from  the  ground  ;  between  which 
are  richly  sculptured  raised  belts  containing  inscriptions.  In  the  lower 
storey  the  projecting  ribs  which  form  the  flutes  are  alternately  angular 
and  circular,  in  the  second  circular,  and  in  the  third  angular  only; 
above  this  the  minar  is  plain,  and  principally  of  white  marble  with 
belts  of  the  red  sandstone  of  which  the  three  lower  storeys  are 
composed. 

The  angular  flutings — if  they  may  be  so  called — are  interesting  in 
this  instance,  as  they  are  evidently  copied  from  the  older  Jaina  or 
Chalukya  style  which  previously  existed  on  the  spot.  We  have  no 
Jaina  temples  remaining  at  Delhi,  but  those  at  Guduck  in  Dharwar,' 
the  Kait  Iswara  at  Ilullabeed  (woodcut  No.  1079),  and  many  others, 
exhibit  this  peculiarity.  It  adds  also  to  the  probability  of  the  Ghazni 
monuments  being  erected  by  Hindu  architects,  that  we  find  the  same 
angular  arrangement  in  the  base  of  the  minars  outside  that  city. 

I'he  only  Mahomedan  building  kno^vn  to  be  taller  than  this  is  the 
minaret  of  the  mosque  of  Hassan,  at  Cairo  (p.  389  and  woodcut  No. 
928) ;  but  as  the  pillar  at  Old  Delhi  is  a  wholly  independent  building, 
it  has  a  far  nobler  appearance,  and  both  in  design  and  finish  far  sur- 
passes not  only  its  Egj^ptian  rival,  but  an}'  building  of  its  class  known 
to  me  in  the  whole  world. 

At  the  distance  of  470  fr.  north  of  this  (me  a  second  minar  was 
commenced,  of  twice  its  dimensions,  or  2()7  ft.  in  circumference.  It 
was  only  carried  up  to  the  height  of  40  ft.,  and  abandoned  probably 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  the  new 
capital  of  Togluckabad. 

The  date  of  all  these  buildings  is  known  with  sufficient  exactness 
from  the  inscriptions  which  they  bear,'  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
inner  court  was  enclosed  by  Shahab  ud-deen.  The  centml  range  of 
arches  (woodcut  No.  1095)  was  built  by  Kootub  ud-deen;  the  wings 
by  Altimish,  whose  tomb  is  behind  the  northern  range,  and  the  minar 
was  either  built  or  finished  by  the  same  monarch :  they  extend  there- 
fore from  A.n.  119G-1235,  at  which  date  they  were  left  incomplete  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  the  last-named  king. 

Immediately  behind  the  north-west  comer  of  the  mosque  stands  the 
tomb  of  Altumsh,  the  founder.  Though  small,  it  is  one  of  the  richest 
examples  of  Hindu  art  applied  to  Mahomedan  purposes  that  Old  Delhi 


'  'Asiatic  Rosearche-V  vol.  iv.  p.  313, 
Its  present  height,  according  to  Gen. 
Cunningham,  is  (after  the  removal  of  the 
nuxlem  imvilion)  238  ft.  1  in. 


*  *  Architectural  Illuetmtions  of  Dhar- 
wnr  and  Mvsore,*  Plate  I. 

'  Translated  hy  Walter  Ewer,  'Asiatic 
B^'searches,'  vol.  xi\.  p.  \^. 
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alfoi'dH,  and  is  extremely  beautiful,  though  the  builders  still  display  a 
certain  degree  of  iuaptness  in  fitting  the  details  to  their  now  purposes. 
The  eflfoct  at  present  is  injured  by  the  want  of  a  roof,  which,  judging 
from  appenmnce,  ivus  never  completed,  if  ever  commenced.  In  addition 
to  the  beauty  of  its  details  it  is  interesting  as  being  the  oldest  tomb 
known  to  exist  in  India. 

A  more  beautiful  example  than  even  this  is  the  other,  shown  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  plan  (woodcut  No.  1093).  It  was  erected  by  Ala  ud- 
deen  Khilji,  und  the  date  1310  is  found  among  its  inscriptionB.  It  is 
therefore  about  a  century  more  modem  than  the  other  buildings  of  the 
pliice,  and  displays  the 
I'athan  style  at  its  pe- 
riod of  greatest  perfec- 
tion, when  the  Hindu 
masons  had  learned  to 
fit  their  exquisite  style 
of  decoration  to  the 
forms  of  their  foreign 
musters.  Its  walls  are 
decorated  internally 
with  a  diaper  pattern  of 
nnrix-alled  excellence. 
and  the  mode  in  which 
the  square  is  changed 
ntu  an  octagon  is  more 
M    ply  elegant  nnd  ap- 

I  p   a  e     than      any 
h  r  evample  I  am  oc- 

1  a  nted  with  in  India, 
lie  jundentives  se- 
ct 1  pei-fectly  with  the 
po  nt  d    openings     in 

II  f    rotherrace8.and 
i         -Jill      inAH       aen    every    respect 

ai  p    pr  alely  conslnic- 

r*         tor  lubtanco  they  are  rather  too  plain 

t,   vh  ch  covers  the  whole  of  the  lower  part 

n  11     and  externally ;   bnt  ornament  might 

plainness  accords  with  the  simplicity 


1 


for  tl  e     I  1>.  r    e 

of  th    1      1  1     g  h 

eas  1    ha      been  a  Id  1  1  tl 

of  tlio  dome,  which  is  indeed  by  no  means  worthy  of  the  substructure. 

Not  being  pierced  with  windows,  it  seems  as  if  the  architect  assumed 

that  its  plainness  would  not  be  detected  in  the  gloom  that  prevails  in 

consequence. 


a  found  nl  SorbistHii  'woodcut  No.  fH6)  n 
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There  are  several  other  fragments  gronped  around  the  Kootub, 
belonging  either  to  an  early  age  or  to  the  quasi-Hindu  style,  which 
iliffurs  nioHt  materially  from  the  ordinary  form  of  Pathan  art  at  a  eub- 
scquent  period.  By  the  time  when  Togluck  Shah  moved  his  capital 
to  the  plain  below,  the  l*athanij  had  worked  themselves  tolerably  free 
fi-om  dependence  on  Hindu  architects  to  carry  out  their  biiildings, 
and  then  expressed  themselves  with  a  rude  grandeur  which  is  very 
remarkable. 

The  usual  form  of  a  Pathan  tomb  will  be  better  understood  from 
the  following  woodcut  (No.  10!i8),  representing  H  nameless  sepulchre 
among  the  hundiwls  that  still  strew  the  plains  of  Old  Delhi.     It  con- 


sists of  an  octiigonal  aiwrtincnt,  about  .'>0  ft.  in  diameter,  suiTounded  by 
a  verandah  following  the  same  fonn,  each  face  being  ornamented  by 
three  arches  of  the  stilted  pointe<l  form  generally  adopted  by  the 
Pathans,  and  it  is  supported  by  double  square  columns,  which  aro 
ahnost  as  universal  with  them  as  the  form  of  arcli.  It  is  evidently  a 
veminiscenco  of  the  Hindu  art  from  which  their  style  sprang. 

\\hcn  the  stern  old  warrior  Togluck  Shah  (i;!2I)  founded  the  new 
Delhi,  which  still  bears  his  name,  ho  built  himself  a  tomb,  not  in  a 
garden,  as  was  Msiially  the  c^se,  but  in  a  strongly- fortified  citadel  in  the 
middle  of  >in  iirtiflcial  lake.  The  sloping  walls  and  almost  Egyptian 
solidity  of  this  inauMoleum,  e<imbinc<l  with  Ihe  \k'\A  and  niaw^ive  towen* 
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of  the  fortifications  that  surround  it,  form  a  picture  of  a  warrior's  tomb  im- 
rivalUil  anywhere,  and  a  singular  contrast  ^vith  the  elegant  and  luxuriant 
garden  tombti  of  the  more  settled  and  peaceful  dynasties  that  succeeded. 
The  tomb  of  Phere  Shah,  the  lust  of  the  Patbans,  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  an  artificial  tank  at  Sasseram,  near  Benares,  and  is  one  of 
the  lai^est,  thoiigh  certainly  not  the  best,  of  the  Fathan  tombs.  In 
design  it  is  very  similar  to  that  represented  in  woodcut  No.  10!'8,  but 
apparently  of  eonsidembl}'  larger  dimensions.  It  stands  on  a  massive 
square  tcniice,  with  an  octagonal  kiosk  at  each  angle,  which  with  the 
various  smaller  pavilions  and  kiosks  make  up  an  architectural  object 
of  groat  beauty  and  pieturesquenese. 


^^"^mmkissmt^i 


As  a  general  rule,  the  I'lithau  tombs  arc  complete  examples  of  the 
Saracenic  style,  and  show  but  slight  traces  of  Hindu  design.  But  this 
was  not  always  the  wise ;  for,  as  in  their  earlier  mosques,  they  some- 
times appropriated  the  remains  of  Jaina  architecture  to  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  erecting  the  whole  building  from  original  materials. 
These  compound  edifices  are  frequently  composed  of  only  four  pillars 
supporting  a  small  dome ;  but  more  generally  (as  in  that  represented 
woodcut  No.  1099),  of  twelve,  arranged  as  the  Jaina  domes  usually 
are,'  in  an  octagon  worked  into  a  squai-e,  supporting  a  dome  of  slightly 
pointed  form. 


■e  p.  fi5G  et  idju. 
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It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  this  tomb  is  almost  an  exact 
counterpart  in  design  with  that  at  Mylassa  (woodcut  No.  233),  a  fact 
which  shows  a  cuiious  persistence  in  an  arrangement  which,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ever  invented. 

At  first  sight  the  upper  part  of  the  building  looks  somewhat  too 
massive  for  the  substructure ;  but  its  destination  as  a  tomb  renders  this 
appropriate,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  architect  intended  thus  to 
produce  that  solemnity  which  closed  walls  impart  to  the  ordinary 
form  of  sepulchre. 

The  mosques  of  the  Pathans  bore  the  same  aspect  as  their  tombs. 
The  so-called  Kala  Musjid  in  the  present  city  of  Delhi,  and  finished, 
according  to  an  inscription  on  its  walls,  in  1389,  is  in  a  style  not  unlike 
the  tomb,  woodcut  No.  1098,  but  more  massive,  and  even  less  orna- 
mented. This  severe  simplicity  seems  to  have  been  the  characteristic 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century,  and  may  have  been  a  protest  of 
the  more  puritanical  Moslem  spirit  against  the  Hindu  exuberance 
which  characterized  both  the  13th  and  the  loth  centuries.  A  reaction, 
however,  took  place,  and  the  late  Pathan  style  of  Delhi  was  hardly 
less  rich,  and  certainly  far  more  appropriate  for  the  pui*poses  to  which 
it  was  devoted  than  the  first  style,  as  exhibited  in  the  buildings  at  the 
Kootub. 

The  fa^des  of  these  mosques  became  far  more  ornamental,  and 
more  frequently  encrusted  with  marbles,  and  always  adorned  with 
sculpture  of  a  rich  and  beautiful  character ;  the  angles  of  the  building 
were  also  relieved  by  little  kiosks,  supported  by  four  richly  bracketed 
pillars,  but  never  with  minarets,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  were  not 
attached  to  mosques  during  the  Pathan  period.  The  call  to  prayer  was 
made  from  the  roof ;  and  I  do  not  know  a  single  instance  of  a  minaret 
built  for  such  a  purpose,  though  they  were,  as  we  know,  universal 
in  Egj'pt  and  elsewhei-e  long  before  this  time,  and  were  considered 
nearly  indispensable  in  the  buildings  of  the  Moguls  very  shortly  after- 
wards. The  Pathans  seem  to  have  regarded  the  minar  as  the  Italians 
viewed  the  Campmile,  more  as  a  symbol  of  power  and  of  victory  than 
as  an  adjunct  to  a  house  of  worship. 

The  body  of  the  mosque  became  generally  an  oblong  hall,  with  a 
central  dome  flanked  by  two  others  of  the  same  horizontal  dimensions, 
but  not  so  lofty,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  broad  bold  arch,  the 
mouldings  and  decorations  of  which  formed  one  of  the  principal  orna- 
ments of  the  building. 

The  pendentives  were  even  more  remarkable  than  the  arches  for 
elaborateness  of  detail.  Their  forms  are  so  various  that  it  is  impossible 
to  classify  or  describe  them  ;  perhaps  the  most  usual  is  that  represented 
in  woodcut  No.  1100,  where  the  angle  is  filled  up  with  a  mmiber  of 
small  imitations  of  arches,  bracketing  out  one  beyond  the  other.     It 
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was  this  form  that  was  afterwards  converted  into  the  honeycomb  work 
of  the  Arabs  in  Spain. 

If  it  were  not  that  the  buildings  of  the  Pathans  are  so  completely 
eclipsed  by  tlio  greater  splendour  of  those  of  the  Mc^l  dynasty,  which 
eucccedcd  them  in  tlieir  own  capitals,  their  style  would  have  attracted 
more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  beBtowcd  upon  it ;  and  its  mono- 
graph would  be  as  interesting  as  any  that  the  Indian  Saracenic  affordx. 


In  its  fii-at  ix-riod  tlie  style  was  cliai-acteriBcd  by  all  the  richneea  which 
Hindu  tiliiboiutioii  could  Ix-stow ;  in  the  second  by  a  stern  aimpUcity 
and  grandeur  much  more  appropriate,  accoriling  to  onr  ideas,  to  the 
spirit  of  the  people ;  and  during  the  latter  part  of  its  existence,  by  a 
return  to  the  elaborateness  of  the  past;  but  at  this  peiiod  every  detail 
was  fitted  to  its  place  and  its  purpose.  Wc  forget  the  Hindu  except  in 
his  delicacy,  and  we  rei'ognise  one  of  the  completed  architeetuial  stvle* 
of  the  world. 


PATHAN  STYLE. 


CHAPTEK   IV. 
GOUR. 


Sejjnjcntol  roolit—  AiiinaJi  Musquo  —  Miuar  in  fort. 


If  tbo  matoriala  existed  for  the  compltite  illustration  of  it«  aiitiquitiea, 
there  would  bo  few  chapters  in  this  division  of  thu  work  more  curioiiB 
than  that  which  dcecribed  the  oM  Patfian  capital  of  Bengal.  The 
available  information,  however,  hardly  suffices  for  this  puqwsc,'  and, 
after  all,  the  interest  ia  more  ethncgraphica!  than  artistic.  Its  most 
curious  feature  ie  the  segmental  form  of  roof  and  coinico  represented 
ill  woodcut  No.  1101,  which  For  the  last 
two  centuries  has  been  the  favonrife  oma- 
meut  not  only  of  the  Mahomcdan  but  of  the 
Hindu  arcbitecta,  and  is  found  in  almost 
eveiy  modem  building.  It  hardly  admits 
of  a  doubt  that  this  form  is  copied  from  the 
bamboo  huta  and  honses  universal  in  Lower 
Bengal.  (See  p.  liOl.)  Any  one  acquainted 
with  the  permanent  elasticityand  other  pro- 
perties of  the  bamboo  will  easily  understand 
how  much  strength  is  gained  by  the  intro- 
duction of  curved  I'oofa  where  that  material 
is  employed.  The  Bengalese  Boon  found 
this  out,  and  adopted  them 
ference  of  the  form  to  hiiildings  of 
inevitable,  and  it  became  the  most 

It    is  a  curious   illustration,  howev 
architecture  that  is 
that  beautiful  which 


ey 


ITiis  being  so,  the  trans- 
ire  permanent  cliaractcr  was 
of  forms  in  modem  designs. 
,  of  how  much  there  is  in 
itioiial  and  how  far  familiarity  may  render 
so  abstractedly,  that  while  to  the  European 
;  this  form  always  lemains  unpleasing,  to  the  native  eye— Hindu 
Mahomedan— it  is  the  most  elegant  of  modem  inventions.' 


'  Since  thia  waa  written  t  Imve  aecu  &  curvilinear  pt-diinciits  wliicli  liomftti  and 
very  complete  set  of  pholograplia  trom  .  Ilalian  nrcliitects  emiiloyed  as  vrinJow 
Gour.  bul  too  lato  to  urail  myiclf  of  IiubiIb.  Tbotif,'h  delealtible  in  tlitmstlves, 
Uiem.  yet  we  use  and  admire  llitin  because  wo 

'  In  this  resiieet  it  ia  soniethiiig  like  tiie    are  necust^nicd  to  thi  ni. 
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such  as  that  of  the  Adinah  Mosque,  would  bo  appropriate  for  a  caravan- 
serai ;  but  in  an  edifice  where  expreasion  and  beauty  were  absolutely 
required  it  is  far  too  monotonous.  The  same  defect  runs  through  the 
whole  group ;  and  though  their  size  and  elegance  of  details,  joined  with 
the  picturesque  state  of  richly  foliaged  ruin  in  which  they  are  now 
found,  make  them  charming  subjects  for  the  pencil,  they  possess  all  the 
defects  of  design  we  remarked  in  the  great  halls  of  a  thousand  columns 
in  the  south  of  this  country.*  It  seems,  indeed,  almost  as  if  here  we 
had  again  got  among  the  Tamul  races,  and  that  their  peculiarities 
were  reappearing  on  the  surface,  though  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a 
foreign  race. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  antiquities  of  the  place  is  a  minar, 
standing  in  the  foi-t  (Woodcut,  No.  1102).  For  two-thiids  of  the  height 
it  is  a  polygon  of  twelve  sides ;  above  that  circular,  till  it  attains  the 
height  of  84  ft.  The  door  is  at  some  distance  from  the  ground,  and 
altogether  it  looks  more  like  an  Irish  round-tower  than  any  other 
example  known,  though  it  is  most  improbable  that  there  should  be  any 
connection  between  the  two  forms.  It  is  evidently  a  pillar  of  victory 
— a  Jaya  Sthamba — such  as  the  Kootub  Minar  at  Delhi,  and  those  at 
Coel,  Dowlutabad  and  elsewhere.  There  is,  or  was,  an  inscription  on 
this  monument  which  ascribed  its  erection  to  Firuz  Shah.  If  this 
is  so,  it  must  be  the  king  of  that  province  who  reigned  in  Gour 
A.H.  702-715,  or  a.d.  1802-1315,*  and  the  chanicter  of  the  architecture 
fully  bears  out  this  adscription.*  The  native  tradition  is,  that  a  saint, 
Peer  Asa,  lived,  like  Simon  Stylites,  on  its  summit ! 


*  Pajre  5liS,  ei  H'Q. 

'-^  Iiiitial  coinage  c»f  Bengal,  by  Edwarti 
Thonms,  B.C.S.     18G0. 

3  In  the  woodcut,  though  not  ho  clearly 
ns  in  the  pliotograpli,  will  be  observed 
the  long  pendent  root  of  the  tree  which 


has  been  planted  by  some  bird  in  the 
upiKT  gallery.  In  anotlicr  year  or  two  if 
will  rtach  the  ground,  and  then  down 
c<^>nv8  the  minar.  Any  one  with  a  pen- 
knife mijjht  save  it  by  five  minutes'  work. 
But  Cm/  Itono  /  says  tlie  Saxon. 


2  U   2 
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.lAUNPORE    AND    MANDOO. 


CONTENTS. 

Jummu  Musjid  and  Lall  Durwaza,  Jaunporo  —  Mceqae  at  CaDouge  —  MoBque 

and  Tombs  at  Biandoo. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


Kboja  Jehan   assumes  iiidopcnU«.'nco  ut 

Jaiinpou' A.D.  1397 

Mulxirick,  lils  son    ....          .     .  1400 

Sbi'Uis  ud-d.'en— Ibrahim  .shuh     .           .  1401 


Mahmud 

HusCTi  Shah 

drpoeed  and  seeks  refbge  at  Oour 


1441 
1451 
1478 


It  was  ay)out  two  centuries  after  the  conquest  of  India  by  the  Moslems 
that  Khoja  Jehan,  the  Soubahdar  or  governor  of  the  province  in  which 
Jaunpore  is  situated,  assumed  independence,  and  established  a  dynasfy 
which  maintained  itself  for  nearly  a  century,  from  a.d.  1397  to  about 
1478,  and  though  then  reconquered  by  the  sovereign  of  Delhi,  still 
retained  a  sort  of  semi  independence  till  finally  incorporated  in  the 
Mogul  empire  by  the  great  Akbar.  During  this  period  Jaunpore  was 
adorned  by  several  large  mosques,  three  of  which  still  remain  tolerably 
entire,  and  a  considerable  number  of  tombs,  palaces,  and  other  buildings, 
besides  a  fort  and  bridge,  all  of  which  are  as  remarkable  specimens  of 
their  class  of  architecture  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere  in  India. 

It  is  at  Jaunpore  that  we  first  meet  with  a  style  in  which,  though 
Mahoinedan,  Hindu  forms  are  deliberately  preferred  to  those  of  Moslem 
origin.  At  Delhi  the  earliest  mosques  are  of  Hindu  architecture,  either 
beciuise  erected  with  the  pillars  of  desecrated  Hindu  temples,  or  be- 
cause the  invaders  had  not  the  skill  to  carry  out  the  designs  they 
forced  their  subjects  to  construct.  At  Gour  arches  occur  everywhere, 
probably  because  brick  was  tlie  material  princijmlly  emjiloyed,  and 
there,  in  consequence,  Hindu  forms  could  not  be  used.  But  at  Jaun- 
pore the  architects,  though  Moslem,  delibemtely  prefer  the  columnar 
forms  of  the  Hindus,  and  use  pillars  with  biucket  cajiitals  and  beams 
wherever  they  could  be  introduced.  Occasionally  they  are  obliged  to 
employ  arches ;  but  it  is  a/ntre  gre,  and  they  revert  to  the  pillars  as 
soon  as  jwssible.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  8t»e  why  this  was  the  case. 
The  countiy  around  .Jaunpore  had  long  been  thickly  populated  and 
civilized.  Saniath  and  Benares  were  the  centres  of  two  great  religious 
communities  as  poweiful  as  any  in    India,  and  when  the  Moslems 
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settled  among  them  they  wisely  accommodated  themselves  to  circum- 
tttancea,  as  they  did  everywhere  else,  and  employed  tlie  native  artifiteiii. 
Tu  thiu  iniitance  with  the  happiest  results. 

ITio  Jumma  Musjid,  or  Friday  Mosque,  was  commenced  by  Shah 
Ibrahim,  a.i>.  1419,  but  not  completed  till  the  leign  of  Hosein,  1451- 
1478,  It  consists  of  a  court-yard  220  ft.  by  214,  on  the  wentem  aide 
of  wh  ch  8  s  tuated  a  range  o  b  Id  ngs  he  central  o  e  covered  Ij  a 
d  me  40  ft  n  diame  n  f  nt  of  wh  ch  stands  a  gate  p  ram  d  r 
propyfon    of  almost  Egypt  an  mass  and  outi  ne  rising       the  h    t,ht     f 


86  ft.  This  gate  pyramid  by  its  elevation  supplied  the  plaw  of  a  min- 
aret— a  feature  posscssud  by  none  of  these  mosques.  On  each  side  of 
the  dome  is  a  compartment  divided  into  two  storeys  by  a  stone  floor 
supported  on  pillars ;  and  beyond  this,  on  caeb  side,  is  an  apart- 
ment 40  ft.  by  50,  covered  by  a  bold  pointed  vault  with  ribs,  bo  con- 
structed that  its  upper  sui  face  forms  the  external  roof  of  the  building. 


icK  of  it.  but  not  a  gond  ni 
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which  in  Gothic  vaaltw  is  Kcarci'ly  ever  the  case.  The  three  xidea  of 
the  cimrt-yai'rt  wore  Kurroundcd  hy  dowWe  ix>lonDade8,  two  Mtoreys  in 
ht'ight  internally,  Imt  with  thivo  en  tlio  exterior,  the  floor  of  the  court- 
yard being  raised  to  the  height  of  the  lower  storey.  Cln  enoh  fWce 
waa  a  handsome  gateway  ;  one  of  which  is  represented  in  woodcnt  Na 
1103,  whieh  gives  a  fkir  idea  of  the  style:  the  gi-eatcr  part  of  the 
eastern  side  of  the  court  haa  been  taken  down  and  removed  by  the 


English  to  rejxiir  statiim -roads  and  bridges,  for  wliieh  in  their  estima- 
tion these  pilliHs  arc  adminibly  adapted. 

The  smallest  of  the  niominea  ia  thp  I,all  Durwaza  or  Red  Gate.  It 
is  in  the  tame  stylo  as  the  others ;  and  its  propyhm— reprceent«d  in 
woodcnt  No.  1 104— displays  not  only  the  bold  maasiveneBs  with  which 
these  moBqiies  wore  erected,  bnt  shows  iilso  that  strange  ndmistun)  of 
Hindu  nnd  Maln.niedan  architecture  which  pervaded  the  stylo  during 
the  whole  period  of  its  continuance. 
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Of  the  three  mosques  remaining  at  Jaunpore,  the  Atala  Musjid  is 
the  most  ornate  and  the  most  beautiful.  The  colonnades  surrounding 
its  court  are  four  aisles  in  depth,  the  outer  columns,  as  well  as  those 
next  the  court,  being  double  square  pillars.  The  three  intennediate 
rows  are  single  square  columns.  This  is  altogether  so  like  an  Indian 
arrangement,  that  I  at  one  time  was  half  inclined  to  agree  with  Baron 
Ilugel,  and  fancy  that  the  mosque  was  an  old  Buddhist  monastery. 
I  ts  gateways,  however,  which  are  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  outer 
court,  are  purely  Saracenic,  and  the  western  face  is  adorned  by  threg 
propylons  similar  to  that  represented  in  the  last  woodcut,  but  richer 
and  more  beautiful,  while  its  interior  domes  and  roofs  are  superior 
to  any  other  sjXKjimen  of  Mahomedan  art  1  am  acquainted  with  of  so 
early  an  age. 

The  other  buildings  hardly  require  particular  mention,  though,  as 
transition  specimens  between  the  two  styles,  these  Jaunix)re  examples 
are  well  worthy  of  illustration,  and  in  themselves  possess  a  simplicity 
and  grandeur  not  often  met  with  in  this  style.  An  appearance  of 
strengtli^  moreover,  is  imparted  to  them  by  their  sloping  walls,  which 
is  foreign  to  our  general  conception  of  Sai*acenic  art,  though  at  Tug- 
lukabad  and  elsewhere  it  is  carried  even  further  than  at  Jaunpore. 
Among  the  Pathans  of  India  the  expression  of  strength  is  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  style  as  massiveness  is  of  that  of  the  Normans  in 
England.  In  India  it  is  found  conjoined  with  a  degree  of  refinement 
seldom  met  with  elsewhere,  and  totally  free  from  the  coarseness  which 
in  other  countries  usually  besets  vigour  and  boldness  of  design. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  style  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
capital ;  they  prevail  at  Gazeepore,  and  as  far  north  as  Canouge,  while 
at  Benares  the  examples  are  frequent.  In  the  suburbs  of  that  city,  at  a 
place  called  the  Bakaraya  Kund,'  there  is  a  group  of  tombs  and  other 
buildings  by  the  Moslems  which  are  singularly  pleasing  specimens  of 
the  Jaunpore  style. 

The  kingdom  of  Jaunpore  is  also  rich  in  little  tombs  and  shrines  in 
which  the  Moslems  have  used  up  Hindu  and  Jaina  pillars,  merely  re- 
arranging them  after  their  own  fashion.  These,  of  course,  will  hot 
bear  criticism  as  architectural  designs,  but  there  is  always  something 
so  indescribably  picturesque  about  them  as  fairly  to  extort  admiration. 
The  principal  example  of  this  compound  style  is  a  mosque  at  Canouge, 
known  popularly  as  **  Sita  ka  Rasui,"  **  Sita's  kitchen."  It  is  a  Jaina 
temple  re-arranged  as  a  mosque,  in  the  manner  described  at  page  633. 
It  measures  externally  133  ft.  by  120.  The  mosque  itself  has  four 
rows  of  fifteen  columns  each,  and  three  domes.  The  cloisters  sur- 
rounding the  court  are  only  two  rows  in  depth,  and  had  originally 


>  J.  A.  S.  B.  for  1865.     There,  liowcvcr»  thoy  are  mistaken  for  Bu(Mhi«t  remains* 
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sixty-eiglit  pillars,  smaller  than  those  of  the  mosque.  Externally  it  has 
no  great  beauty,  but  its  pillared  court  is  very  picturesque  and  pleasing. 
According  to  an  inscription  over  its  principal  gateway,  its  conversion 
was  effected  by  Ibrahim  Shah  of  Jaunpore,  a.d.  1406.^ 


Mandoo. 

The  Ghori  d3ma8ty  of  Mandoo  attained  independence  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Sharkis  of  Jaunpore,  Sultan  Dilawar  having  assumed 
the  title  of  Shah  in  1401.     After  133  years  of  independence  and  power, 

Malwa  was  incorporated 
withGuzeratin  1534,  and 
finally  annexed  to  Akbar*s 
kingdom  in  1568. 

The  finest  building  in 
the  city  is  the  Jumma 
Musjid,  commenced  and 
nearly  completed  by  Ho- 
shang,  the  second  king, 
who  reigned  from  1405  to 
1432,  which  though  not 
very  large,  is  so  simple 
and  grand  in  outline  and 
details,  that  it  ranks  high 
among  the  monuments 
of  its  class.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  externally  290 
ft.  by  275,  exclusive  of 
the  porch. 

Internally  the  court- 
yard is  almost  an  exact 
square  of  162  ft.,  and 
would  be  quit43  so,  were 
it  not  that  two  of  the  piers  on  the  east  and  west  faces  are  doubled.  In 
other  respects  the  four  sides  of  the  court  are  exactly  similar,  each  being 
ornamented  by  eleven  great  arclies  of  precisely  the  same  dimensions  and 
height,  supported  by  piers  or  pillars  each  of  one  single  block  of  red 
sandstone.  The  only  variety  attempted  is,  that  the  east  side  has  two 
arcades  in  depth,  the  north  and  south  three,  while  the  west  side,  or 
that  facing  Mecca,  has  five,  besides  being  ornamented  by  throe  great 
domes,  each  42  ft.  in  diameter. 

As  will  be  seen  on  the  plan  (woodcut  No.  1105),  these  large  domes 
are  supported   each  by  twelve  pillars.     The  pillars  are  i^ll  equally 


1105. 


Plan  of  Moijque  nt  Maruioo.     No  scaK 
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spaced,  the  architect  haviog  omitted,  for  the  sake  of  tini&rniit^,  to 
widen  tho  central  avenues  on  the  intersection  of  w}iich  the  domes 
stand.  It  follows  from  this  that  tho  four  aides  of  tho  octagon  sap- 
porting  the  dome,  which  are  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  court,  are 
shorter  than  the  four  diagonal  sides.  Internally  this  produces  a  very 
awkward  appearance ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  avoided  except  by 
running  iuto  another  difficulty — that  of  having  oblong  spaces  at  the 
intersections  of  the  wider  aisles  with  the  narrower,  to  which  the 
smaller  domes  must  have  been  fitted.  Perhaps  on  the  whole  the  archi- 
tect took  the  IcKS  inconvenient  course  of  the  two. 

Tho  interior  of  the  court  is  represented  in  woodcut  No.  1106,  and 
for  simple  grandeur  and  expression  of  power  it  may  perhaps  be  taken 


Cmirt-Tud  oIGnsI  H«iii 


as  one  of  the  very  best  specimens  now  to  be  found  in  India.  It  is,  how- 
ever, fast  falling  to  decay,  and  a  few  years  more  may  deprive  it  of  most 
of  that  beauty  whicli  so  impressed  me  when  1  visited  it  in  1839. 

The  tomb  of  the  founder,  which  stands  behind  the  mosque,  though 
not  remarkable  for  size,  i.'f  a  very  grand  specimen  of  the  last  resting- 
place  of  a  stem  old  I'athan  king.  Both  internally  and  externally  it  is 
reveted  with  white  marble,  artistically,  but  not  constnictively  applied, 
and  consequently  in  many  places  peeling  off.  The  light  is  only 
admitted  by  tho  doorway  and  two  small  windows,  so  that  the  interior 
is  gloomy,  but  not  more  so  than  seems  suitable  to  its  destination. 

On  one  side  of  the  mosque  is  a  splendid  Dhunimsala,  or  hall,  230  ft 
long,  supported  by  three  ranges  of  pillars,  twenty-ei^^lnt  m  ew?tv  twn . 
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These  are  either  borrowed  from  a  Hindu  edifice,  or  formed  by  Bome 
native  architect  from  stones  originally  Hindu,  and  on  the  north  side 
is  a  porch  which  is  avowedly  only  a  re-erection  of  the  pillars  of  a 
Jaina  dome. 

At  Dhar,  not  far  off,  is  a  mosque  similar  to  that  at  Canouge, 
though  larger,  and  like  it  wholly  composed  of  Hindu  pillars  re-arranged. 
The  court-yard  at  Dhar  is  liirgcr  than  at  Canouge,  which  gives  it 
a  gayer  appearance,  but  the  solemnity  of  the  other  is  more  pleasing. 

The  palaces  at  Mandoo  are  quite  as  remarkable  as  the  religious 
edifices,  perhaps  more  so,  but  they  have  gone  sadly  to  decay.  Some 
of  their  larger  vaulted  halls  are,  however,  still  entire,  and  the  courts 
are  still  surrounded  by  arcades  of  great  beauty.  In  their  solitude, 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  they  convey  as  vivid  an 
impression  of  the  opheraeral  splendour  of  these  Mahomedan  dynasties  as 
anything  in  India,  and,  if  illustrated,  would  alone  suffice  to  prove  how 
wonderfully  their  builders  had  grasped  the  true  elements  of  archi- 
tectural design. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Miiz^fTAr   Shah,   a   Rajpoot,  appointed 

Viceroy A.D.  1391 

Alimtl  Shah,  his  grandson,  founds  Ah- 

mnUhad 1411 

Mohainiufd  Shah  tho  Merciful     .     .     .  1443 

Kiitub  Sliah  ;  war  with  Rana  Khumbo  .  1454 


Malimooti  Shah  Bogurra A.n.  1459 

MuznfTar  Shah  I[ isii 

liahndur  Sliah  murtlerod  by  Portuguoae.  1526 

MuxafTar  Sliah  III 1561 

Quzerat  bccomos  a  province  of  Akbar'a 

kingdom 1583 


Of  the  various  forms  which  tho  Saracenic  architecture  assumed  in  India, 
that  of  Ahmedabad  may  probably  be  considered  as  the  most  el^ant,  as 
it  certainly  is  the  most  characteristic  of  all.  No  other  form  is  so 
essentially  Indian,  and  no  one  tells  its  tale  with  the  same  unmis- 
takable distinctness. 

As  mentioned  alx)ve,  the  ^Mahomedans  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Ilcjira  made  a  brilliant  attempt  to  conquer  Sinde  and  Guzerat,  and 
apparently  succeeded  ;  but  the  country  was  so  populous,  and  its  civiliza- 
tion so  great,  that  the  invaders  were  absorbed,  and  soon  disappeared 
from  the  scene. 

Mahmood  of  Ghazni  next  overran  the  province,  but  left  no  permanent 
mark  ;  and  even  after  the  fall  of  Delhi  (11 96)  Guzerat  maintained  the 
stniggle  for  independence  for  nearly  two  centuries  longer,  till  Feroze 
Tiigluk,  in  1391,  appointed  Muzaffar,  a  converted  Rajpoot,  of  the  Tak 
clan,  to  be  his  viceroy.  This,  however,  was  only  on  the  eve  of  the 
troubles  caused  by  the  invasion  of  Tamerlane,  and,  muiato  domino^ 
Guzerat  remained  as  independent  as  before. 

The  next  two  centuries— during  which  the  Ahmed  Shahy  dynasty 
(Xjcupied  the  throne — were  spent  in  continual  wars  and  struggles 
with  their  refractor}"  vassals  and  the  neighbouring  chiefs.  On  the 
whole,  however,  their  power  may  be  said  to  have  been  gradually 
on  the  increase  till  the  death  of  Bahadur,  1536,  but  they  never  wholly 
subdued  the  rebellious  spirit  of  their  subjects,  and  certainly  never  con- 
verted them  to  their  fiiith.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  buildings 
with  which  this  chapter  is  concerned  are  almost  all  to  bft  fevwAvcv^Oofe 
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capital  and  its  immediate  proximity.    Beyond  that  the  Hindus  followed 
their  old  faith  and  built  temples  as  before. 

In  Ahmedabad  itself,  however,  the  Hindu  influence  continued  to  be 
felt  throughout.  Even  the  mosques  are  Hindu,  or  rather  Jaina,  in 
eveiy  detail ;  only  here  and  there  an  arch  is  inserted,  not  because  it 
was  wanted  constructively  but  because  it  was  a  symbol  of  the  &ith, 
while  in  their  tombs  and  palaces  even  this  is  generally  wanting.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  Mahomedans  had  forced  themselves  upon 

the  most  civiUzed 
and  most  essenti- 
ally building  race 
at  that  time  in  In- 
dia, and  the  Cha- 
lukyas  conquered 
their  conquerors, 
and  forced  them  to 
adopt  forms  and 
ornaments  which 
were  superior  to 
any  the  invaders 
knew  or  could 
have  introduced. 
The  result  is  a 
style  which  com- 
bines all  the  ele- 
gance and  finish  of 
Jaina  or  Chaluk^-a 
art,  with  a  certain 
largeness  of  con 
ception  which  the 
Hindu  never  quite 
attained,but  which 
is  characteristic  of 
the  people  who  at 
this  time  were  sub- 
jecting all  India  to 
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their  sway. 
The  first  scat  of  the  Mahomedan  power  was  Anhilwarra,  the  old 
capital  of  the  Rajpoots,  and  which,  at  the  time  it  fell  into  their  power, 
must  have  been  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  East.  Little  now 
remains  of  all  its  magnificence,  if  we  may  trust  what  is  said  by  recent 
travellers  who  have  visited  its  deserted  palaces.  Ahmed,  the  second 
king,  removed  the  seat  of  power  to  a  town  called  Kumawuttee,  cm 
which  he  bestowed  his  own  name,  and  which  with  characteristic 
activity  he  set  about  adorning  with  splendid  edifices.     Of  these  the 
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principal  waa  the  Jumma  Musjul,  which,  though  not  remarkable  for  its 

Hize  ia  oao  of  the  moyt  beautiful  monqueK  iu  the  Ea«t.  Its  a 
will  be  underBtood  from  the  anuesed  plan  (No.  1107).  Its  din 
are  382  ft.  by  258  over  all  externally  ;  the  mosque  itself  being  210  ft. 
by  95,  covering  consequently  about  20,000  sq.  ft.  ^Vithin  the  mosque 
itself  are  2(;o  pillars  supporting  fifteen  domes  arranged  symmetrically, 
the  centre  three  alone  being  somewhat  larger 
and  considerably  higher  than  the  others.  If 
the  plan  is  compared  with  that  of  tho  temple 
at  Sadree  (woodcut  No.  1087),  which  was 
being  erected  at  the  same  time  by  Khnmbo 
Rana  within  160  miles  of  Ahmedabad,  it  will 
afford  a  f.iir  m.eans  of  oomparison  between  the 
Jaina  and  Itlahomedan  arrangements  of  that 
day.  The  form  of  the  pillars  and  the  details 
generally  are  practically  the  same  in  both 
buildings,  the  Hindu  being  somewhat  richer 
and  more  elaborate.  In  plan  the  mosque 
looks  monotonous  aa  compared  with  the  tem- 
ple ;  hut  this  is  redeemed  to  some  extent  by 
the  different  heights  of  the  domes,  as  shown 
in  the  elevation  (woodcut  No.  1108),  and  by 
the  elevation  of  each  division  being  studionsly 
varied.  My  own  feeling  is  in  &vour  of  the 
poetry  of  the  temple,  but  there  is  a  sobriety 
about  the  plan  of  the  mosque  which,  after  all, 
may  be  in  better  taste.  Both  plans,  it  need 
hardly  be  remarked,  are  infinitely  superior  to 
the  monotony  of  the  eonthem  halls  of  lOOli 
pillars.  Tho  latter  are  remarkable  for  their 
size  and  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed  upon 
them,  but  it  requires  more  than  this  to  con- 
stitute architecture. 

The  general  character  of  the  elevation  will 
be  understood  from  the  woodcut  No.  11 WS, 
but  unfortunately  its  minarota  are  gone. 
When  Forbes'  drew  it  they  were  still  stand- 
ing, and  were  celebrated  iu  Kastern  story  as 

the  shaking  minarets  of  Ahmedabad;  an  earthquake  in  1818  shook 
them  tJjo  much,  but  there  arc  several  others  still  standing  in  the  city 
from  which  their  form  can  easily  bo  restored. 

Tho  plan  and  lateral  extension  of  the  Jumma  MusjiJ  ai-o  exceptional. 
The  usual  form  taken  by  the  mosques  at  Ahmedabad  was  that  of  the 
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Queen's  Moequo  at  Mirzaporo,  and  consists  of  throo  domes  standing  on 
twelve  pillara  each,  with  the  central  part  so  raised  tm  to  admit  light  to  the 
interior.  The  mode  in  which  this  was  effected  will  be  understood  from 
the  annexed  diagram  (No.  1111).  The  pillara  which  support  the  central 
domes  aro  twice  as  higli  as  those  of  the  side  domes,  and  two  rows  of  dwarf 
columns  stand  on  the  rouf 
^P^p^^l^^^^ip^HpB^  to  make  up  the  height.  In 
front  of  these  internally  is 
a  solid  balustrade,  wliich  is 
geueralljmost  richly  orna- 
mented by  carving.  Thus 
atranged  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  necessary 
amount  of  light  is  intro- 
duced OS  in  the  drum  of  a 
Byzantine  dome,  but  in  a 
more  artistic  manner.  The 
sun's  rays  can  never  ikll 
on  the  floor,  or  even  so 
luw  an  the  head  of  any  one 
standing  there.  The  light 
1110.      iaov.u«u  ur^.  viw^ui.  M„»juL-,  iiiiziiiwn.  is  reflected  from  the  ex- 

ternal roof  into  the  dome, 
and  perfect  ventilation  is  obtained,  and  tlic  most  pleasing  effect  of  light 
without  glare.  In  order  further  to  guard  against  the  last  dreaded  con- 
tingency, ill  iiKist  of  these  mosques  a  screen  of  perfui-ated  stonework 
was  introduced  between  the  outer  dwarf  columns.  These  screens  were 
frequently  of  the  miist  exquisite  beauty,  find  in  consequence  have  very 
generally  been  removed. 
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There  are  three  or  four  mosques  at  Ahmedabad,  built  on  the  same 
pattern  as  that  last  described,  but  as  the  style  progressed  it  became 
more  and  more  Indian.  The  arches  in  front  were  frequently  omitted, 
and  only  a  screen  of  columns  appeared,  supported  by  two  minarets, 
one  at  each  angle.  This  system  was  carried  to  its  greatest  extent  at 
Sirkej,  about  five  miles  from  the  city.  Mohammed  Shah  in  1445  com- 
menced erecting  a  tomb  (A  on  woodcut  No.  1112)  here,  in  honour  of 
Ahmed  Gunj  Buksh,  the  friend  and  adviser  of  his  father.  The  mosque 
(D)  was  completed  in  1451,  and  Mahmood  Begurra  added  afterwards  a 
tomb  for  himself  (B)  and  one  for  his  wife  Rajbaee  (C).  With  their 
accompanying  palaces  and  tombs  these  make  up  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant groups  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  whole  are  constructed 
without  a  single  arch ;  all  the  pillars  have  the  usual  bracket  capitals 
of  the  Hindus,  and  all  the  domes  are  on  the  horizontal  principle.  In 
the  large  tomb  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  get  a  larger  dome  than  the 
usual  octagonal  arrangement  would  admit  of,  but  not  quite  successfully. 
The  octagon  does  not  accord  with  the  substructure,  and  either  wider 
spaces  ought  to  have  been  introduced  or  a  polygon  of  a  greater  number 
of  sides  employed.  The  mosque  is  the  perfection  of  elegant  simplicity, 
and  is  an  improvement  on  the  plan  of  the  Jumma  Musjid.  There  are 
five  domes  in  a  line,  as  there,  but  they  are  placed  nearer  to  one  another, 
and  though  of  greater  diameter  the  width  of  the  whole  is  less,  and  they 
are  only  two  ranges  in  depth.  Except  the  Mootee  Musjid  at  Agra,  to 
be  described  hereafter,  there  is  no  mosque  in  India  so  remarkable  for 
simple  elegjince  as  this. 

Besides  these  larger  mosques  there  are  several  smaller  ones  of  great 
beauty,  of  which  two — those  of  Mohafiz  Khan  and  the  Ranee  Seepree — 
are  pre-eminent.  The  elevation  of  the  first  is  by  no  means  happy,  but 
its  details  are  exquisite,  and  it  retains  its  minarets,  which  is  too  seldom 
the  case.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  woodcut,  as  well  as  from  those  of 
the  Jumma  and  Queen's  Mosques  (Nos.  1 1 08, 1 1 1 0),  the  lower  part  of  the 
minarets  is  of  pure  Hindu  architecture ;  all  the  bases  at  Ahmedabad  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  perpendicular  parts  of  the  basement 
of  Hindu  or  Jaina  temples  elongated.  Every  form  and  every  detail 
may  be  found  at  Chandravati  or  Abu,  except  in  one  particular — on  the 
angles  of  all  Hindu  temples  are  niches  containing  images.  This  the 
Moslem  could  not  tolerate,  so  he  filled  them  with  tracery.  We  can 
follow  the  progress  of  the  development  of  this  form,  from  the  first  rude 
attempt  in  the  Jumma  Musjid,  through  all  its  stages  to  the  exquisite 
patterns  of  the  Queen's  Mosque  at  Mirzapore.  After  a  century's  expe- 
rience they  produced  forms  which  as  architectural  ornaments  will,  in 
their  own  class,  stand  comparison  with  any  employed  in  any  age  or  in 
any  part  of  the  world;  and  in  doing  this  they  invented  a  class  of 
window-tracery  in  which  they  were  also  imrivallod.  The  annexed 
specimen  (woodcut  No.  1114)  from  a  window  in  a  desecrat<Ml  \SiWfe<^^ 
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in  the  palace  (tho  Bhiiddei)  will  convey  an  idea  of  its  elaborateness  and 
grace.  It  woiild  bo  difficult  to  excel  the  MkiU  »vilh  which  tlie  veget- 
able fonuB  are  convctitionalized 
juat  to  the  extent  required  for  the 
purpose.  The  equal  spacing  also  of 
the  anbjeet  by  tho  throe  ordinarj' 
trees  and  four  pulnis,  tukes  it  out 
of  the  categorj'  of  direct  iraitation  of 
nature,  and  rendeis  it  sufficiently 
structural  for  its  situation ;  but 
perhaps  the  greatest  skill  is  Bhowii 
in  tlio  even  manner  in  which  tin- 
pattern  is  Kprea<l  (■ver  tlio  whole 
surface.  There  are  some  esquisitc 
specimens  of  tracery  in  precious 
marble  at  Agra  and  Delhi,  Imt.  none 
quite  equal  to  ihis. 

Above  the  roof  of  the  niostiues 
the    minarets    ai-e  always     round     '"^        "'^"'["ai'tTl" fiit*''""' 
towers  slightly  tapering,  as  in  the 

mosque  of  Moohifiz  Khan  (woodcut  No.  1113),  I'elieved  by  galleries 
displaying  great  richness  in  the  brackets  which  support  them  as  well 
as  in  the  biilustrades  which  protect  Ihcni.     The  tower  always  termi- 
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natea  in  a  conical  top  relieved  by  various  disks.  Thoy  are,  so  W  as 
I  know,  tho  only  minarets  which  surpass  those  of  Cairo  in  beuutv  of 
outline  or  richness  of  detail,  excepting  thoee  of  tho  Itanee  Seepree 
moequo,  which  are  still  more  beautiful.  Indeed,  that  mosque  is  the 
most  csquisito  gem  at  Ahmedabad,  both  in  plan  and  detail.  It  is 
without  arches,  and  everj-  part  is  such  as  only  a  Hindu  queen  could 
oi'dcr,  and  on!j-  Hindu  artists  could  carve.' 


Tombs. 
Knowing  the  slylo,  it  would  not  bo  difficult  to  predicate  the  form 
of  tho   tombs.      Tho   einiplcet  would   bo   that  of  Abu   Touvib ;    an 

g—g — „  g octagonal   doino   supported    on   twelve    pillars,   and 

o  -'  -  p    ,     this  extended  on  every  side,  but  always  remaining 

b'         ^s    c     a  square,   and   the  entrances    being   in   the   centre 

i  i    (     of  the  fitocB.     The  difference  between   this  and  the 

B^»— cT  n    I     Jaina   aiTangement   is  that  the  latter    is   diagonal 

(woiidcut  No.  104H),  while  these  are  square.      The 

iu|)eriority   of   the   Hindu   mode   ie  apparent  at  a 

T        fM        glf^ncc.     Not,  it  is  tnie,  in  so  suiall  an  arrangement 

AbiiiYurib  (,g   tiidt  hvjt    quoted,   but  in   tho   tombs   ut   Sirkej 

(wo(Hlcut  No.  1112),  tho  effect  is  so  monotonous  as 

almost  to  become  unploasing.     \\  ith  the  Jains  this  never  is  tho  case, 

however  numerous  the  pillars  may  be. 

Itesides  the  mirnofony  of  the  square  plan,  it  was  felt  at  Sirkej — 
as  already  pointed  out^that  the 
octagonal  douio  fitted  awkwardly 
on  to  its  supports.  This  was  re- 
medied, to  a  great  extent,  in  tho 
tomb  of  Seyd  Osman,  built  in  1460 
by  Mahmoud  Itegiirra.  In  this 
instance  the  base  of  the  dome  is 
a  dodecagon,  and  a  veiy  con- 
siderable amount  of  variety  is  ob- 
tained by  grouping  tho  pillars  in 
twos  and  foure,  and  by  tho  differ- 
ent spacing.  In  elevation  the 
dome  looks  heavy  for  tho  sub- 
structure, but  not  80  in  perspec- 
tive; and  when  the  screens  in- 
closed the  central  square,  it  was 
altt^ether  the  moat  successful  se- 
pulchral design  carried  out  in  tho 
pillared  stylo  at  Ahmedabad. 

'  As  it  tH  imposHiblc  by  n  woodcut  lo  convey  an  impreaaion  of  the  benut;  of  thc«o 
mo»iiii  f,  «!.■  rrftfliT  in  ref.  ni^\  (o  thi>  plHitiijnniilJ*  "f  *  Arpbitertnreof  Alimpdubod,"  &e. 
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Towards  the  end  of  their  career,  the  architects  of  Ahmedabad 
evinced  a  strong  tendency  to  revert  to  (he  arched  forma  generally  used 
by  their  brethren  in  other  countries.     Mahmoud  Bt^rra  hnilt  himself 


I  the  arched  style,  and  rcraainH 
in  India.  He  aluo  erected  at 
r  the  grave  of  a  saint,  which  ia 


1  tomb  near  Kaira  which  is  wholly 
one  of  the  most  aplendid  fiepnlchn 
IJutwa,  near  Ahmedabad,  a  fomb  oi 
in    every   respect 
in  the  same  t^tylc. 
So  little,  however, 
were    the    build- 
ers accustomed  to 
arched  forms,  that, 
though    the    plan 
is  judicionsly  dis- 
posed by  placing 
smaller  a  rchcs  out- 
aide  the  larger,  so 
as  to  abut  them.      ""        T<nBbof  K«tuiwii-Aiom.Bin...  soiisofi.io  i  in. 
still  all  those  of 

the  outer  range  have  (alien  down,  and  the  whole  is  very  much  cnppled, 
while  the  tomb  without  arches,  that  stands  within  a  few  yards 
of  it,  remains  entire.  Tho  saile  of  the  two,  however  (plan.  No. 
1118),  reveals  tho  secret  of  the  preference  accorded  to  the  arch  as 
a  constnictive  expedient.  Tho  lat^r  piers,  the  wider  spacing,  the 
whole  dimensions,  were  on  a  grander  scale  than  could  be   attained 
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with  beams  only,  as  the  Hindus  used  them.  As  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  employed  those  features,  any  dimensions  that  were  feasible 
with  arches  could  be  attained  by  pillars;  but  the  Hindus  worked 
to  a  smaller  modulus,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  known  how  to 
increase  it.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  they  generally  used 
pillars  only  in  courtij,  where  there  was  nothing  to  compare  them 
with  but  the  spectators  own  height;  and  there  the  forms  employed 
by  them  were  large  enough.  It  was  only  when  the  Moslems  came 
to  use  them  extemall}',  and  in  conjunction  with  arches  and  larger 
features,  that  their  diminutive  scale  became  apparent. 

It  is  perhaps  the  evidence  of  a  declining  age  to  find  size  be- 
coming the  principal  aim.  But  it  is  certainly  one  great  and  important 
ingredient  in  architectural  design,  and  so  thought  the  later  architects 
of  Ahmedabiid.  In  their  later  mosques  and  buildings  they  attained 
greater  dimensions,  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  all  that  renders  tlieir 
earlier  style  so  beautiful  and  so  interesting. 

Besides  the  buildings  of  the  classes  above  enumerateil,  there  are 
several  smaller  objects  of  ai*t  at  Alnnedabad  wliieli  are  of  exti*aordinary 
beauty.  Among  these  are  several  bowlees,  or  deep  wells,  with  broad 
flights  of  steps  leading  down  to  them,  and  ornamented  with  pillars  and 
gall(;ries  to  as  great  an  extent  as  some  of  the  largest  buildings  above 
ground.  It  rccjuires  a  personal  expeiience  of  the  giateful  coolness  of 
a  subterranean  ajmrtment  in  a  hot  climate  to  appreciate  such  a  class 
of  buildings,  and  in  the  rainy  West  we  hardly  know  how  valuable 
water  may  become. 

Another  object  of  architectural  beauty  is  found  in  the  inflow  and 
outflow  sluices  of  the  great  tanks  which  abound  everywhere  around 
the  city.  Nowhere  did  the  inhabi taints  of  Ahmedabad  show  how 
essentially  they  were  an  architectural  people,  as  in  these  utilitarian 
works.  It  was  a  necessity  of  tlieir  nature  that  every  object  should  be 
made  ornamental,  and  their  suocess  was  as  great  in  these  as  in  their 
mosques  or  ])alaces.' 


*  For  fiutliLr  purticiilnrsi  the  rtiuler  is  tiire  oF  this  city,  but  tlicy  convoy  a  toh*- 

referred  to  tlie  work  eiititUtl  *  The  Arohi-  nible  idea  of  its  magnificence,  and  it  \v'ould 

tecture  of  AlimodalMu],'  pnblislied  in  tlie  require  at  least  120  woodcuts  instead  of 

spring  of  this  year  by  Mr.  Murray.     Its  12  to  do  jiLsticc  to  its  merits  in  sucb  a 

120  photographic   pbites,  solected  out  of  "work  as  ibis. 
200,  ai"e  far  from  exhausting  tl.e  arebitec- 
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BEEJA1\)KE  AND  THE  DECCAX. 


OONTKNIX 


BiiiKlings  at  Bidar  ami  Golconda — Junima  Musjid,  Bcvjapore  — Tomb  and  Mtisjque  ot 
Ibmliim  —  Tomb  of  Mabmoud  —  Construction  of  Domes  —  Smalk-r  Tombs. 


CHUONOUX.Y. 

Ala  uddceuBahmanycuiHiuenitheDeccaii  a.d  13t7      Ibrahim  Adil  Sltah A.iv  1535 

tVroz  Shah  mAirk*  daughtiT  of  Vii>'aiu-                      Ally  Adi I  Shah 1W7 

gar  K^a 1J97      Ihf^ahiui  II.  builds  nK>«iue  aiid  tomb  .     .  1579 

Kat4m  Betid  Tounds  Berid  Shaiiy  ityna^ty                      Mohanimotl  builiU  Go\  iiomux  ....  I62B 

al  Bidar 1492      Ally  Adil  Shah  II IbtM) 

YuUMif  Khan  founds  Adil  Sliahy  dyuavsty                      Abu  llas.n).  l.-i>t  king  of  (iuUviuLih           .  1672 

at  Bwjapore 1501 


AViTU  the  uxct'ption  uf  that  of  BeojaiKnv  wo  know  very  little  of  the 
architecture  of  any  of  tlio  Ci\pitals  of  the  tive  or  six  kingdoms  into 
which  the  conquests  of  tlie  Mahomedans  in  the  Deccan  were  divided, 
before  they  were  all  swept  up  in  the  great  ovei*gro\\ni  empire  of  Auniug- 
zebe.  It  would,  however,  he  extremely  interesting  to  know  something 
of  the  buildings  of  the  Bahmany  and  Berid  Shahy  dynasties,  as  the  first 
was  founded  a  century  and  a  half  before  Beejapoi-e ;  and  much  that  is 
now  strange  and  unintelligible  in  the  archittvturt.^  t)f  that  city  would 
admit  of  easy  explanation,  if  we  could  tnice  its  form  backwards  in  the 
buildings  of  Kulbergah  and  Bidar,  which  were  tlie  earlier  aipitals. 

AVe  do  know  of  some  splendid  buildings  at  Bidar,  but  they  seem 
to  be  contemporary  with  those  at  lWejajx)re.  Of  Kulbergah  we  know 
nothing ;  but  this  city  was  a  Hindu  Ciipital  before  it  became  the  seat  of 
the  Bahmany  power,  and  if  its  buildings  have  not  been  entirely  swept 
away,  there  is  no  sjx>t  in  tlio  Deccan  that  ought  to  be  more  interesting. 
There  is  less  to  regret  in  our  ignorance  of  tlie  architecture  of  the  later 
capitals.  Ahmediiuggur  and  Boorhan|X)re  contain  little  or  nothing  of 
value,  and  the  tombs  of  Golconda  are  only  splendid  exaggerations 
of  the  w(5rst  faults  in  the  designs  of  the  age.  Among  all  these, 
Beejapore  stands  pre-eminent,  and  for  certiiin  qualities  is  imsurpassed 
among  the  Mahomedan  capitals  of  India. 

Yousouf,  the  founder  of  the  Adil  Shahy  djTiasty,  was  a  Turk  bom 
in  Constantinople,  and  though  his  mother  was  forced  to  fly  and  take 
refuge  in  I*ersia  while  he  was  still  an  infant,  all  his  couwotsaowa  wxA 
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re  with  the  place  of  hia  birth  and  the  race  to  wMcli 
he  'belonged— circumatances  which  may  account  for  much  that  is 
exceptional  in  the  architecture  of  Becjapore. 


For  the   firwt  sixty  c 
stnigglc  for  oxietencc  \ 


■  eeveoty  years  after  their  accession,  the 
a  too  severe  to  admit  of  the  Adil  Shahys' 
devoting  much  attention  to  architecture. 
Ilie  real  building  epoch  of  the  city  com- 
mences with  Ally,  1557,  and  all  the  im- 
portant buildings  are  crowded  into  the  100 
years  which  elapsed  between  his  aocesaion 
and  the  ware  with  Aurungzebe.-  whidi 
ended  in  the  final  destruction  of  tho 
dynasty. 

The  Jumma  Musjid  was  commenced  by 
Ally  Adil  Shah,  and  though  continued  by 
his  sucoessors  on  the  same  plan,  was  never 
completely  finished,  .tlie  fourth  side  of  the 
court-yard  with  its  great  gateway  not 
having  been   even   commenced  when   the   dynasty  was   overthrown. 


iit  ii 


t  is  one  of  the  finest  mosques  in  India. 
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As  will  bo  Been  from  the  plan  (woodcut  No.  1119},  it  would  haxe 
been,  if  cttrapleted,  a  rectangle  of  331  ft.  hy  257.  The  mosqne  itself  ia 
[wrfect,  and  measures  257  ft  by  145,  and  consequently  covers  about 
37,000  eq.  ft. ;  but  this  is  irrespective  of  the  wings,  which  extend 
18t>  ft.  beyond,  so  that  if  complet*  it  would  have  covered  about  50,000 
to  55,000  sq.  ft.,  or  about  the  usual  size  of  a  medieval  cathedral.  It  is 
more  remarkable,  however,  for  the  beauty  of  its  details  than  either  the 
arrangement  or  extent  of  its  plan.  Each  of  the  squares  into  which 
it  is  divided  is  roofed  by  a  dome  of  very  beautiful  form,  but  so  flat 
(woodcut  No.  1120)  as  to  be  concealed  externally  in  the  thickness  of 
the  roof.  Twelve  of  these  Bquai*ca  are  occupied  in  the  centre  by  the 
great  dome,  57  ft  in  diameter  iu  the  circular  part,  but  standing  on 
a  (tquuro  measuring  70  ft.  each  wny.     The  dimensions  of  this  doiuo 


were  immensely  exceeded  afterwards  by  thiit  wliich  covers  tho  tomb 
of  Mahmoud,  cimstructed  on  the  same  plan  and  124  ft.  in  diameter; 
but  the  smaller  dimensions  here  employed  enabled  llio  arehitect  to  use 
taller  and  more  graceful  outlines,  and  if  he  had  had  the  courage  to 
pierce  the  niehes  at  the  base  of  his  dome,  and  mnkc  them  into  win- 
dows, ho  would  probably  have  had  tho  credit  of  ilesigiiing  the  most 
giaceful  building  of  its  class  in  existence. 

The  tomb  which  this  s'jvereign  commenced  fot  himself  was  a 
square,  mensuring  about  200  ft.  each  way,  and  had  it  bt-en  completed  as 
designed  would  have  rivalled  any  tomb  in  India.  It  is  one  of  the 
disadvantages,  however,  of  the  Turanian  system  of  each  king  building 
his  own  tomb,  that  if  he  dies  early  his  work  remnins  unfinished. 
This  defect  is  more  tlian  comi>ensatcd  in  jiracltcc  by  the  fact  that 
uoleea  a  man  builds  his  own  sepulchre,  tho  cluinocs  are  ver^f  \&\u^ 
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against  anything  worthy  of  admiration  being  dedicated  to  his  memory 

by  his  surviving  relatives. 

His  successor  Ibrahim,  warned  by  the  fate  of  his  predecessor's  tomb, 

commenced  his  own,  on  so  small  a  plan — 11 G  ft.  square — that,  as  he  was 

blessed  by  a  long  and  pros- 
perous reign,  it  was  only  by 
ornament  that  he  could  ren- 
der it  worthy  of  himself. 
This,  however,  he  accom- 
plished by  covering  every 
\)&Tt  with  the  most  exqui- 
site and  elaborate  carvings. 
The  ornamental  inscrip- 
tions are  so  numerous  that 
it  is  said  the  whole  Koran 
is  engraved  on  its  walls, 
ITie  cornices  are  support- 
ed by  the  most  elaborate 
bracketing,  the  windows 
filled    with    tracery,    and 

1122.  TuiiilM»r  Iio7uli  of  Ibrahim.  From  a  Plan  bv  Mr.  Cumming.     n-vror^   -narf    Br%   rnnh}xr  rk-ma 

Stalofion.  u.  1  in.  tiveij    |Prti  t  bu   iiciiiy  ^ruur 

mented  that  had  his  artists 
not  been  Indians  it  might  have  become  vulgar.  The  principal  apart- 
ment in  tlic  tomb  is  a  square  of  40  ft.  each  way,  covered  by  a  stone  roof 
perfectly  flat  in  the  centre  and  supported  only  by  a  cove  projecting 
10  ft.   from  tlie  walls  on  every  side.     How  the  roof  is  supported  is 

a  mystery  which  can  only  be 
understood  by  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  use  the  In- 
dians make  of  masses  of  concrete, 
which  with  good  mortar  seems 
capable  of  infinite  applications 
unknown  in  Europe.  Above 
this  apartment  is  another  in  the 
dome  as  ornamental  as  the  one 
below  it,  though  its  only  object 
is  to  obtain  externally  the  height 
required  for  architectural  effect, 
and  access  to  its  interior  can 
only  be  obtained  by  a  dark  nar- 
row stair  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall. 

Besides  the  tomb,  there  is  a 
mosque  to  correspond  ;  and  the  Royal  garden,  in  which  these  are  situ- 
ated, is  adorned,  as  usual,  internally  with  fountains  and  kiosks,  and 


1123. 


Plan  of  Tomb  of  MtiUmoud  at  Beojnpore. 
Scalp  100  ft.  t4i  1  In. 
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oxtemallj  with  culonnad<f8  and  caravansaricB  for  strangers  and  pil- 
grims, tho  wholo  making  up  a  group  as  riuh  and  as  picturesque  as  any 
in  India,  and  far  excelling  aaythiug  of  tho  eort  on  this  aido  of  the 
Hellespont. 

Tho  tomb  of  his  euccesBor,  Mahmoud,  was  in  dcuign  as  complete  a 
contrast  to  that  just  described  as  can  well  be  conceived,  and  is  as 
remarkable  for  simple  gratideur  and  coustructive  boldness  as  that  of 
Jbrahim  was  for  excessive  richness  and  contempt  of  constructive  pro- 


>  piinciple  as  that  employed  ii 


priutiofi.  It  is  constructed 
tho  design  of  tho 
dome  of  tho  great 
mosque  (woodcut 
No.  1121),  but  on 
MO  much  liirger  a 
Kcale  as  to  ct)nvert 
into  a  wonder  of 
fonstnictive  skill 
what,  in  that  in- 
stance, was  only  an 
elegant  architeotn- 
lal  design. 

As  will  be  seen 
from  the  plan,  it  is 
a  plain  square  apart- 
ment, 135  ft.  each 
way  ;  its  area  con- 
sequently is  18,225 
sq,  ft.,  while  that 
i)f  the  Pantheon  at 
Itomo  is,  within  the 
walbt,  only  15.8;!3; 

and  even  taking  into  account  all  the  recesses  i 
buildings,  this  is  still  the  larger  of  the  two. 

At  the  boigbt  of  57  ft.  from  tho  floor-line  the  hall  b^na  to  con- 
tract, by  a  series  of  pendentives  as  ingenious  as  they  are  beautiful,  to  a 
circular  opening  97  ft.  in  diameter.  On  the  platform  of  these  penden- 
tives the  dome  is  erected,  124  ft.  in  diameter,  thus  leaving  a  gallery 
more  than  12  ft.  wide  all  round  the  interior.  Internally,  the  dome  is 
175  ft.  high,  externally  198.  its  general  thickness  being  about  10  ft 

The  most  ingenious  and  novel  part  of  the  construction  of  this  dome 
is  the  mode  in  which  ita  lateral  or  outward  thrust  is  counteracted. 
'I'his  was  accomplished  by  forming  the  pendentives  so  that  they  not 
only  cut  off  the  angles,  hut  that,  as  shewn  in  the  plan,  their  arches  inter- 
sect one  another,  and  form  a  veiy  considerable  mass  of  masoniy  perfectly 
stable  in  itself;  and,  by  its  weight  acting  inwards,  counteracting  any 


1  tho  walla  of  both 
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tbruBt  that  can  possibly  be  broi^ht  to  bear  apoo  it  by  tho  preware  of 
the  dome.  If  the  whole  edifice  thus  balanced  has  any  tendency  to 
move,  it  is  to  fell  inwardfl,  which  from  its  circular  fonn  is  iiupoeeible ; 
while  the  action  of  the  weight  of  the  pendentivea  being  in  the  oppoHito 
dircction  to  that  of  tho  dome,  it  acts  like  a  tie,  and  keeps  the  whole  in 
equilibrinm,  without  interfering  at  all  with  the  outline  of  the  dome. 


Tiirab  of  Mutamoud  at  B«>gioi 


In  the  Pantheon  and  most  European  domes  a  great  mass  of  masour^r 
is  thrown  on  the  haunches,  which  eutii-ely  hides  tho  external  form,  and 
is  a  singularly  clumsy  expedient  in  every  respect  compared  with  thp 
elegant  mode  of  hanging  the  weight  inside. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  expedient  gives  tho  dome  a  perfectly 
stable  basis  to  stand  upon,  which  no  thrust  can  move,  still,  looking  at 
tho  section  (woodcut  No.  1125),  its  form  is  such  that  it  appears  almost 
paradoxical  that  such  a  building  should  stand.  If  the  section  repre- 
sented an  areh  or  a  vault,  it  is  sueh  as  would  not  stand  one  hottr; 
bnt  tho  dome  is  it«elf  so  perfect  as  a  constructive  expedient,  that  it 
is  almost  as  difficult  to  build  a  dome  that  will  fall  as  it  is  to  build  a 
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vault  that  will  stand.  Ab  tbe  dome  u  also,  artUtiatlly,  the  mgst  been- 
tiful  form  of  roof  yet  invented,  it  may  be  well,  before  pasidng  from 
the  most  extraordinary  and  complex  example  yet  attempted  anywheie, 
to  pause  and  examine  a  little  more  cloeely  the  theory  of  its  oon- 
struction. 

Let  us  suppooe  the  diagram  to  repreeent  the  plan  of  a  perfectly  flat 
dome  TOO  ft  in  diameter,  and  each  rim  consequently  10  ft,  wide. 

Further  assuming  for  convenience  that  the  whole  dome  weighs 
7800  tons,  the  outer  rim  will  weigh  2S26  tons,  or  almost  exactly  as 
much  as  the  three  inner  rims  put  together ;  the  next  will  weigh  2204, 
the  next  1568,  the  next  942,  and  the  inner  only  314  ;  bo  that  a  coiua- 
derable  extra  thickness  might  bo  heaped  on  it,  or  on  the  two  inner 
ones,  without  their  prtpondcranco  at  all  affecting  the  stability  of  the 
dome  ;  but  this  is  the  most  unfavourable  view  to  take  of  the  case.  To 
imdorstand  the  case  more  clearly,  let  uh  suppose  the  semioirclo  a  a  a. 
to  represent  the  Ecction  cf  a  hemispherical  dome.     The  first  s^ment 


IHignm  lUurtntlTC  or  Dcmilal  omUructluu 


of  this,  though  only  10  ft.  in  width,  will  be  30  in  height,  and  will 
w.-igh  9420  tons  ;  the  next,  10  ft  high  and  10  wide,  wUI  weigh  3140 ; 
the  third,  10  ft  by  0,  will  weigh  only  1884;  the  fourth  will  wei^H2; 
and  the  central  portion,  as  before,  316. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  first  portion,  a  b,  being  the  most  perpen- 
dicular, is  the  one  least  liable  to  disturbance  or  thmst,  and,  being  also 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  dome,  if  steady  and  firmly  con- 
structed it  is  a  more  than  sufficient  abutment  for  the  remaining 
third,  which  is  tbe  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  dome. 

It  is  evident  from  an  inspection  of  the  figure,  or  from  any  section 
of  the  dome,  h(fw  easy  it  must  be  to  construct  the  first  segment  from  the 
springing;  and  if  this  is  very  solidly  built  and  placed  on  an  immove- 
able basis,  the  architect  may  play  with  the  rest;  and  he  must  be 
clunu^  indeed  if  he  cannot  make  it  perfectly  stable.  In  the  East  they 
did  play  with  ^eir  dome«,  and  made  them  of  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
forms,  seeking  to  please  the  eye  more  than  to  consult  the  engineering 
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necessities  of  tlie  case,  and  yet  it  is  the  rarest  possible  contingency  to 
find  a  dome  tliat  baa  fallen  tlirough  feult*  in  the  conetrnction. 

In  Europe  architects  have  been  thnid  and  unskilled  in  donie- 
building;  but  with  our  present  engineering  knowledge  it  would  be 
easy  to  construct  &n  larger  and  more  daring  domes  than  even  this  of 
Mahmoud's  tomb,  without  the  smallest  fear  of  aocident- 


ITie  external  ordonnance  of  this  building  is  aa  beautiful  as  that  of  the 
intei-ior.  At  eaoh  angle  stands  an  octagonal  tower  eight  etorevs  high, 
simple  and  bold  in  it^  proportions,  and  crowned  by  a  dome  of  great 
elegance.  The  lower  p;irt  of  the  building  is  plain  and  solid,  pierced 
only  with  such  openinga  as  are  requisite  to  admit  light  and  air ;  at  the 


w  Hall.  [<0<'jiit>DK'. 


height  (if  8;)  ft.  a  cornice  projects  to  the  extent  of  12  ft.  from  the  wall, 
tir  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  boldest  European  architi.'ct  ever 
attempted.  Above  this  an  oj^en  gallery  gives  lightness  and  finish  to 
the  whole,  each  face  being  further  relieved  by  two  small  minarets. 

The  same  daring  aystem  of  construction  was  carried  out  by  the  archi- 
tects of  Keejapore  in  their  civil  buildingx.  TTic  great  Audience  llall, 
for  instance  (woodcut  No.  1127),  opens  in  front  with  nn  arch  82  ft. 
wide,  which,  had  it  been  sufficiently  abutted,  might  have  been  a  grand 
architectural  feature;  as  it  is,  it  is  too  like  an  engineering  work  to  be 
satisfiictory.  Its  coiiiico  was  in  wood,  and  some  of  its  supports  are  still 
in  their  places.  Indeed,  it  !k  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  tlie  architecture 
wf  this  city  that,  like  the  English  architects  in  their  roofs,  thotie  of 
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Beejapore  clung  to  wood  as  a  constructive  expedient  long  after  its 
use  had  been  abandoned  in  other  parts  of  India.  The  Ashur  Moo- 
baruk,  one  of  the  most  splendid  palaces  in  the  city,  is  entirely  open 
on  one  side,  the  roof  being  supported  only  by  two  wooden  pillars  with 
immense  bracket-capitals ;  and  the  internal  ornaments  are  in  the  same 
material.  The  result  of  this  practice  was  the  same  at  Beejapore  as  in 
England — far  greater  depth  of  framing  and  greater  richness  in  archi- 
tectural ornamentation,  and  an  intolerance  of  constructive  awkwardness 
which  led  to  the  happiest  results  in  both  countries. 

One  of  the  principal  edifices  in  the  city  is  one  of  those  seven-storeyed 
palaces  which  come  across  us  so  strangely  in  all  out-of-the-way  comers 
of  the  world.  Add  to  this  that  the  Ashur  Moobaruk  has  been  con- 
verted by  the  Mahomedans  into  a  relic-shrine  to  contain  some  hairs 
of  the  Prophet's  beard,  and  we  have  a  picture  of  the  strange  difficulty 
of  weaning  a  Tartar  from  the  innate  prejudices  of  his  race. 

Besides  these  two  there  are  five  other  palaces  within  the  walls,  some 
of  them  of  great  splendour,  and  numberless  residences  of  the  nobles  and 
attendants  of  the  court.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  civil  edifice 
is  a  little  gateway,  known  as  the  Mehturee  Mehal  ("  the  Gate  of 
the  Sweeper") — with  a  legend  attached  to  it  too  long  to  quote  here. 
It  is  in  a  mixed  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  style,  every  part  and  every 
detail  covered  with  ornament,  but  always  appropriate  and  always 
elegant  Of  its  class  it  is  perhaps  the  best  example  in  the  country, 
though  this  class  may  not  be  the  highest. 

The  gigantic  walls  of  the  city  itself,  6  J  miles  in  circumference,  are 
a  work  of  no  mean  magnitude,  and,  combined  wiih  the  tombs  of 
those  who  built  them,  and  with  the  ruins  of  the  suburbs  of  this  once 
great  city,  they  make  up  a  scene  of  grandeur  in  desolation,  equal  to 
anj'thing  else  now  found  even  in  India.* 


*  For  further  particulars  the  rea<ler  is  taken  by  Col.  Biggs.  R.A.,  forty-six  archi- 
referred  to  the  folio  work  publLshed  tiiis  tectural  dniwings,  plans,  section?,  and  de- 
year  illustrating  the  arcliitecturc  of  Bceja-  tails  of  the  principal  buildings  drawn 
pore.  The  work  contains  seventy-six  pho-  by  Mr.  Gumming  under  Capt.  Hart's 
tographic  plates,  thirty  picturesque  views  supcrintondonco. 
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MOGUL    ARCHITECTURE. 


CONTEXTS. 

Moeques  of  Agm  ami  Delhi— Tombs  of  Akbar,  Taje  Mehal,  &c.— Palaces  at  Futtch- 
pore  Sieri,  Agra,  Delhi,  and  Allahabad  — Imambara,  Lucknow— Buildings  al 
Hydrabad  and  SiTingaipatam. 


CHUONOLOGY. 

Babcr  mounted  throne A.D.  1494     Behadur  Shah a.d.  1707 

Humayun 1521  AzufJah  Nizam  al  Mulk  founds  Hydra- 

Akbar 1556         bad  dynasty 1717 

Jebai\Jir 1605  Shujah  nd-I>owlah,  Nawabof  Oude  .     .             175« 

Shah  Jehan 1628  Hyder  Ali  founds  Mysore  dynasty    .     .            1760 

Aamngzebe 1658 


Until  very  recently  a  description  of  the  buildings  included  in  this 
chapter  would  have  been  considered  as  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
Saracenic  architecture  of  India.  We  now  know  that  the  architecture 
of  the  Moguls  was  not  the  most  elegant,  and  certainly  not  the  most 
interesting  form  which  the  architecture  of  the  Mahomedans  took  in 
that  country;  though,  like  the  dynasty  to  which  it  belongs,  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  splendid.  In  addition  to  their  number  and 
dimensions  the  edifices  of  the  Moguls  have  several  adventitious  ad- 
vantages which  add  much  to  their  eflFect.  The  principal  buildings  of 
Agra  and  Delhi — the  chief  seats  of  the  Mogul  rule — ^were  erected  with 
the  purest  white  marble,  a  material  rarely  employed  by  the  Mahome- 
dans in  other  parts  of  India ;  and  the  art  of  inlaying  the  ornaments  in 
jasper,  agati^s,  blood-stone,  and  other  precious  stones,  is  peculiar  to  the 
style,  and  extremely  beiiutiful  in  itself;  while  some,  especially  at 
Lahore,  are  covered  with  enamelled  tiles  like  those  of  the  Persians. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  Moguls  erected  nothing  so  elegant  as  the 
buildings  at  Ahraedabad,  so  elaborate  as  the  Rozah  of  Ibrahim  at  Bee- 
japore,  or  so  grand  constructively  as  the  tomb  of  Mahmoud  in  the  same 
city. 

The  Emperor  Baber  was  too  much  occupied  in  consolidating  his 
new  empire  to  have  leisure  to  build,  and  his  son  Humayun's  reign  was 
too  full  of  troubles  and  revolutions  to  enable  him  to  devote  either  time 
or  money  to  this  purpose ;  but  the  reign  of  Shore  Shah — the  usurper,  as 
the  Moguls  call  him — which  intervened,  and  though  only  of  five  years' 
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duration,  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  it«  architecture.  Though 
his  reign  was  so  short,  his  activity  and  love  of  art  seems  to  have  been 
most  remarkable.  Almost  all  his  time  seems  to  have  been  spent  in 
war:  yet  he  erected  a  palace  at  Agra,  a  mosque  at  Delhi,  and  his 
own  tomb  at  Sassaram,  described  above  (p.  654).  All  these  are  as 
remarkable  for  beauty  of  detail  as  for  grandeur  of  design,  and  had 
no  doubt  very  great  influence  on  the  style  of  architecture  adopted  by 
the  dynasty  which  superseded  his.  All  his  works  were,  however, 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  those  of  the  great  Akbar,  who  was  one  of  the 
greatest  monarchs  that  ever  sat  on  an  Indian  or  any  other  throne,  and 
whoso  architectural  works  were  as  wonderful  and  chamcteristic  as 
his  literary  or  administrative  ability.  His  buildings  are,  however,  so 
peculiar,  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them  without  an  amount  of 
illustration  which  is  incompatible  with  this  work.  His  style  was, 
of  course,  based  on  that  of  Shere  Shah,  but  Akbar  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  of  the  Delhi  emperors  who  had  sufficient  liberality  to  wish  to 
raise  his  Hindu  subjects  to  the  level  of  the  Moslems,  and,  as  a  part  of 
this  scheme,  the  first  who  deliberately  set  to  work  to  combine  in  archi- 
tecture the  beauties  of  the  Hindu  details  with  the  constructive  excel- 
lences of  the  Saracenic  style.  One  example  of  this  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  the  temple  at  Bindrabun  (woodcut  No.  1073),  but  it  was 
in  his  own  buildings  at  Futtehpore  Sicri,  at  Agra,  Allahabad,  and  else- 
where, that  the  system  was  carried  to  perfection. 

As  already  pointed  out,  something  of  the  same  sort  occuiTed,  par 
force^  at  Old  Delhi  when  the  Pathans  first  invaded  India,  and  the 
strong  Hindu  feelings  of  their  subjects  forced  Ihe  adoption  of  native 
art  on  the  sovereigns  of  Ahmedabad,  but  the«e  were  accidents  of  the 
'situation ;  Akbar's  was  a  deliberate  choice,  and  the  result  most  successful. 

In  the  reign  of  his  two  next  successors,  the  vigorous  originality  of 
Akbar  was  toned  down  into  the  elegant  effeminacy  of  the  Taje  Mehal 
and  the  palaces  of  Agra  and  Delhi :  very  beautiful,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, but  wanting  in  those  higher  qualities  which  ennoble  the  art 
when  in  the  hands  of  a  manlier  and  less  luxurious  race. 

With  Aurungzebe  the  decline  set  in  steadily  and  rapidly,  and  before 
his  death  the  art  of  the  Moguls  had  perished.  When  that  monarch  was 
residing  at  Aurungabad  between  the  years  1650-1657  he  lost  his  favourite 
daughter,  Babia  Dooranee,  and,  in  honour  of  her  memory,  ordered  his 
architects  to  reproduce  an  exact  copy  of  his  fether's  celebrated  tomb, 
the  Taje  Mehal.  They  believed  they  were  doing  so,  but  the  difference 
between  the  two  monuments,  even  in  so  short  an  interval,  is  startling. 
The  first  stands  alone  in  the  world  for  certain  qualities — not  of  the 
highest  order :  the  second  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  any  qualities 
of  elegance  or  design,  and  narrowly  escapes  vulgarity  and  bad  taste. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  a  more  literal  copy  of  the 
Taje  was  erected  in  Lucknow  over  the  tomb  of  one  of  its  sovereigns. 
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In  iliis  last,  however,  bad  taste  and  tawdriness  reign  supreme.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  a  thing  can  bo  so  like  in  form  and  so  unlike 
in  spirit ;  but  so  it  is,  and  these  three  Tajes  form  a  very  perfect  scale 
by  which  to  measure  the  decline  of  art  since  the  great  M(^l  dynasty 
passed  its  zenith  and  began  its  rapid  downward  career. 


Mosques. 

The  mosques  of  the  Moguls  may  generally  be  described  as  the 
elaboration  of  a  pattern  invented  by  the  Pathans.  Their  great  charac- 
teristic is  the  importance  given  to  the  mosque  itself,  and  the  subor- 
dination of  all  the  other  parts  to  it.  Generally  the  Mogul  mosque 
is  a  vaulted  hall  suimounted  by  three  domes  of  the  bulbous  form 
which  they  introduced  into  India.  From  their  shape  these  necessarily 
soon  became  false  domes,  not  visible  internally— a  fault  their  pre- 
decessors never  fell  into.  In  most  cases  the  central  dome  is  largest, 
and  the  central  portal  more  dignified  than  the  rest.  ITie  arcades 
around  the  court,  thougli  elegant,  are  kept  subdued  in  height,  but 
these  agam  are  ornamented  by  three  great  gateways,  the  central  one 
of  which  is  larger  and  more  ornamented  than  those  on  either  side. 
All  this  makes  up  a  design  perfectly  appropriate  and  intelligible,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  a  certain  emasculation  of  stylo,  would  be  more 
beautiful  than  anything  which  preceded  it:  but  in  spite  of  their 
defects  of  ensemble,  the  old  designs  are  still  more  satisfactory^  than 
the  new. 

One  of  tlie  earliest  of  these  Mogul  mosques  is  that  of  Agi-a,  built 
by  the  great  Akbar  before  the  style  had  lost  its  originality  and  vigour. 
Its  worst  fault  is  that  it  is  low,  and  stands  low,  and  has  no  minarets 
to  relieve  it.  Its  domes,  too,  are  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  flat 
dome  of  the  Pathans  and  the  tiill  forms  subsequently  introduced. 
They  are  nevertheless  very  beautiful  objects  in  themselves,  and  appro- 
priate to  the  buildings  in  wLich  they  are  placed. 

Akbar 's  giandest  mosque  is  that  which  he  erected  at  his  favourite 
residence  at  Futtehpore  Sicri ;  but  in  this  instance  the  design  is  thrown 
out  of  harmony  by  the  magnificence  of  its  principal  gateway.  This  is 
splendid  object  in  itself — perhaps  the  finest  in  India;  but,  placed  where 
it  is,  it  dwarfs  the  mosque  to  which  it  leads,  and  prevents  the  body 
of  the  building  from  having  that  prominence  which  it  ought  to  possess. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  as  so  complete  a  type  of  the  style  as 
the  Jumma  Musjid,  or  great  Mosque  of  Delhi,  built  by  Shah  Jehan  on 
removing  the  capital  to  its  present  site.  Its  appearance  will  bo 
undei-stood  from  the  view  on  the  next  page,  taken  from  one  of  the 
palace  gates.  It  explains  all  the  parts  by  which  a  mos<iue  of  this  age 
was  usually  characterised  —the  western  part  with  its  lofty  centi  e,  three 
domes,  and   two  minarets ;   the   court- yard  with  its  open  colonnades. 
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its  towers  at  the  angles,  and  three  gateways,  the  eastern  one  being 
always  more  splendid  than  those  on  the  north  and  south.  The  whole 
thus  forms  a  group  intelligible  at  the  first  glance,  and  as  an  archi- 
tectural object  possessing  a  variety  of  outline  and  play  of  light  and 
shade  which  few  buildings  can  equal. 

The  terrace  on  which  this  mosque  is  raised,  as  well  as  all  its 
essential  parts  are  constructed,  of  fine  red  sandstone,  but  the  principal 
facade  is  ornamented  with  panels  and  bands  of  white  marble,  of  which 
material  the  interior  is  almost  wholly  composed. 

A  mosque  very  similar  was  erected  by  Jehangir  at  Lahore,  though 
it  was  probably  not  finished  till  the  time  of  Aurungzebe,  and  seems 
now  to  bo  in  a  verj'  dilapidated  condition. 

By  fiir  the  most  elegant  mosque  of  this  age — perhaps  indeed  of 
an}'  jx>riod  of  IMoslem  art — is  the  Moo  tee  Mesjid,  or  Pearl  Mosque, 
built  by  Shah  Jehan  in  the  palace  of  Agra.  Its  dimensions  are  con- 
siderable, Ix^ing  externally  235  ft.  east  and  west  by  190  north  and 
south,  and  the  court-yard  155  ft.  square. 

Its  mass  is  also  considerable,  as  the  whole  is  raised  on  a  terrace  of 
artificial  construction,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  stands  well  out  from  the 
surrounding  buildings  of  the  fort.  Its  beauty  resides  in  its  court-yard, 
which  is  wholly  of  white  marble  from  the  pavement  to  the  simimit  of 
its  domes.  In  design  it  somewhat  resembles  the  great  Delhi  mosque 
representetl  in  the  last  woodcut,  except  that  the  minarets  are  omitted, 
and  the  side  gateways  are  only  recesses.  The  western  part,  or  mosque 
properly  so  called,  is  of  white  marble  inside  and  out,  and,  except  an 
inscription  from  the  Koran  inlaid  with  black  marble  as  a  frieze,  has  no 
ornament  whatever  l)eyond  the  lines  of  its  own  graceful  architecture. 
It  is,  in  fact,  so  far  as  1  know,  less  ornamented  than  any  other  building 
of  the  same  pretensions,  forming  a  singular  contrast  with  the  late 
buildings  of  this  style  in  Spain  and  elsewhere,  which  depend  almost 
wholly  for  their  effect  on  the  rich  exuberance  of  the  ornament  with 
which  tliev  are  overlaid. 

The  bigoted  Aurungzebe  built  many  large  and  splendid  mosques : 
but  even  in  his  day  the  style  was  visibly  on  the  decline,  and,  tliough 
many  gorgeous  edifices  of  this  class  have  since  then  been  erected 
at  Oude,  llydrabiid,  and  other  Moslem  capitals,  their  stylo  is  so 
degraded  and  corrupt,  that  they  will  not  bear  to  be  mentioned  with 
those  we  have  been  describing.  It  will  be  needless,  therefore,  to 
attempt  to  recapitulate  their  names  and  dimensions.  Accordingly 
we  proceed  to  speak  of  the  tombs  and  other  works  of  their  nobler 
predecessors,  which  it  is  necessary  to  describe  to  make  up  a  complete 
picture  of  the  style. 
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Tombs. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  in  the  previous  pages  of  this  work, 
that  the^iigreat  architectural  peculiarity  of  the  Tartar  or  Mongolian 
races  is  their  tomb-building  propensity,  in  which  they  are  so  strongly 
distinguished  from  tlie  Aryan,  and  also  from  the  great  Semitic  families, 
with  whom  they  divide  the  greater  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  in  India — where  the 
tombs  of  the  Pathans  and  Moguls  form  a  complete  and  unbroken 
series  of  architectural  monuments  from  the  first  years  of  the  Moslem 
invasion  to  the  present  hour. 

I'he  tombs  of  the  Pathans  are  less  splendid  than  those  of  the 
Moguls;  but  nevertheless  the  whole  series  is  singularly  interesting, 
the  tombs  being  far  more  numerous  than  the  mosques.  Generally 
speaking,  also,  they  are  more  artistic  in  design,  and  frequently  not 
only  larger  but  more  splendidly  decorated  than  the  buildings  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  prayer. 

The  princes  of  the  Tartar  races,  in  carr^^iug  out  their  love  of  tombs, 
made  it  their  practice  to  build  their  own  in  their  lifetime.  In  doing 
this  they  rejected  the  Egyptian  mode  of  preparing  dark  and  deep 
chambers  in  the  heart  of  tlie  rock,  or  of  the  massive  pymmid.  The 
Tartars,  on  the  other  hand,  built  their  sepulchres  of  such  a  character 
as  to  sei've  for  places  of  enjoyment  for  themselves  and  their  friends 
during  their  lifetime,  and  only  when  they  could  enjoy  them  no  longer 
they  became  the  solemn  resting-places  of  their  mortal  remains. 

The  usual  process  for  the  erection  of  these  structures  is  for  the 
king  or  noble  who  intends  to  provide  himself  a  tomb  to  enclose  a 
garden  outside  the  city  walls,  generally  with  high  crenellated  walls, 
and  with  one  or  more  splendid  gateways ;  and  in  the  centre  of  this  he 
erects  a  square  or  octagonal  building,  crowned  by  a  dome,  and  in  the 
more  splendid  examples  T\^th  smaller  and  dome -roofed  apartments  on 
four  of  the  sides  or  angles,  the  other  four  being  devoted  to  entrances. 
This  building  is  generally  situated  on  a  lofty  square  terrace,  from 
which  radiate  four  broad  alleys,  generally  with  marble-paved  canals 
ornamented  with  fountains;  the  angular  spaces  are  planted  with 
cypresses  and  other  evergreens  and  fruit-trees,  making  up  one  of  those 
formal  but  beautiful  gardens  so  characteristic  of  the  East.  During  the 
lifetime  of  the  founder,  the  central  building  is  called  a  Barrah  Durrie, 
or  festal  hall,  and  is  lused  as  a  place  of  recreation  and  feasting  by  him 
and  his  friends. 

At  his  death  its  destination  is  changed — the  founder's  remains  are 
interred  beneath  the  central  dome.  Sometimes  his  favourite  wife  lies 
beside  him ;  but  more  generally  his  family  and  relations  are  buried 
beneath  the  collateral  domes.  >\  hen  once  used  as  a  place  of  burial,  its 
vaults  never  again  resound  with  festive  mirth.     The  care  of  the.  WV!A- 
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ing  is  handed  over  to  priests  and  cadis,  who  gain  a  scanty  subsistence 
by  the  sale  of  the  fruits  of  the  garden,  or  the  ahns  of  these  who  come 
to  visit  the  last  resting-place  of  their  friend  or  master.  Terfeot  silence 
takes  the  place  of  festivity  and  mirth.  The  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
objects  combines  with  the  repose  of  the  place  to  produce  an  effect  as 
graceful  as  it  is  solemn  and  appropriate. 

Iliough  the  tombs,  with  the  remains  of  their  enclosures,  are  so 
numerous  throughout  all  India,  the  Taje  Mehal,  at  Agra,  is  almost 
the  only  tomb  that  retains  its  garden  in  anything  like  its  pristine 
beaut3%  and  there  is  not  perha])s  in  the  whole  world  a  scene  where 
nature  and  art  so  successfully  combine  to  produce  a  perfect  work  of 
art  as  within  the  precincts  of  this  far-famed  mausoleum. 

The  tomb  of  Ilumayun  Shah,  the  first  of  the  Moguls  who  was 
buried  in  India,  still  sttinds  tolerably  entire  among  the  ruins  of  Old 
Delhi,  of  which  indeed  it  forms  the  principal  and  most  striking  obje<it. 
That  of  Akbar,  at  Sccundra,  near  Delhi,  is,  like  all  his  buildings  and 
doings,  exceptional,  and  unlike  those  of  any  of  his  race,  but  still  of 
great  magnificence.  The  latter  tomb  is  pyramidal  in  external  form.  The 
outer  or  lower  terrace  is  320  ft.  square  by  30  in  height,  and  its  archi- 
tecture bold  and  massive.  On  this  terrace  stands  another  far  moi-o 
oraate,  measuring  18G  ft.  or  each  side,  and  14  ft.  9  in.  in  height.  A 
third  and  fourth  of  similar  design,  and  respectively  15  ft.  2  in.  and 
14  ft.  G  in.  high,  stiind  on  this,  all  these  being  of  red  sandstone.  Within 
and  above  the  last  is  a  white  marble  enclosure,  157  ft.  each  way,  or 
externally  just  half  the  length  of  the  lowest  terrace,  its  outer  wall 
entirely  composed  of  marble  trellis-work  of  the  most  beautiful  j)atterns. 
Inside  it  is  surrcjunded  by  a  colonnade  or  cloister  of  the  same  material ; 
in  the  centre  of  which,  on  a  raised  platform,  is  the  tombstone  of  the 
founder,  a  splendid  piece  of  the  most  beautiful  ambesque  tracery. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  ti-ue  burial-place ;  but  the  mortal  remains  of 
this  great  king  repose  under  a  far  plainer  tombstone  in  a  vaulted 
chamlxir  in  the  basement  35  ft.  squares  exactly  under  the  simulated 
tomb  that  adorns  the  summit  of  the  mausoleum. 

The  typical  exann)le  of  the  tombs  of  this  rtice  is  the  celebi*ated 
Taje  Mehal  — tlie  tomb  which  Shah  Jehan  erected  at  Agra,  to  contain 
the  remains  of  his  favourite  wife,  Moomtaza  Mehal,  meaning  to  erect  a 
more  splendid  mausoleum  for  himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
But  this  was  not  carried  into  effect,  and  he  rests  in  this  same  sepulchre 
with  his  wife,  she  occupying  the  centre,  a  place  of  honour  due  to  her 
precedence  in  the  race  of  death. 

The  plan  and  section  (woodcuts  Nos.  1129,  1130)  explain  suffi- 
ciently the  geneial  arrangement  and  structural  peculiarities  of  the 
tomb  or  principal  building  of  the  group.  This  is,  however  only  a 
part  of  the  whole  design,  and  cannot  be  judged  of  by  itself  without  its 
accompaniments.    The  enclosure,  including  the  gardens  and  outer  court. 
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IB  a  Y»arall»^»gTam  of  1^00  ft.  by  more  than  lOOO.'  The  outer  court, 
euTTOunthA  bv  arcades  and  adorned  by  fonr  gateways,  is  an  obk«ig, 
ocr-np^-inj^  in  length  the  wh^de  breadth  of  the  enclosure  by  about 
450  ft.  in  depth.  The  princip:d  gateway,  measuring  110  ft.  by  140, 
leads  fniin  the  conrt  to  the  gardens,  which,  with  their  marble  canals 
and  fountains  and  c^'press  trees,  are  almost  as  beautiftil  as  the  tomb 
itM,-lf.  Tlie  tomb  stands  on  a  raised  platform  18  ft.  high,  faced  with 
white  marble,  and  exactly  313  ft.  square.  At  each  comer  of  this 
terrace  stands  a  minan^t  133  ft.  in  height,  and  of  the  most  exquisite 
pro|Kjrtioiis,  more  beautiful  perhaps  than  any  other  in  India.  In  the 
centre  of  the  marble  platform  stands  the  mausoleum,  a  square  of  1^0  ft., 
with  tlie  corners  cut  off  to  the  extent  of  33  ft.  0  in.  llie  centre  of  this 
is  occupi<'d  by  the  princiijal  dome,  58  ft.  in  diameter  and  80  ft.  in  height, 
under  wliiih  is  an  enclosure  fonned  bva  screen  of  trellis- work  of  white 
marl>le,  a  chef -d'ceuvre  of  elegance  in  Indian  art.  Within  this  stand 
the  two  tombs.  These,  however,  as  is  usual  in  Indian  sepulchres,  are 
not  the  tnie  tomlw— the  bodies  rest  in  a  vault  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  ground  (as  seen  in  the  section)  beneath  plainer  tombstones 
placed  exactly  underneath  tho5e  in  the  hall  above. 

In  ever}'  angle  of  the  building  is  a  smaller  dome  of  two  storeys 
in  height,  20  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter,  and  these  are  connected,  as  shown  in 
the  plan,  ])y  various  jwissagcs  and  halls. 

The  light  to  the  central  ajmrtraent  is  admitted  only  through  double 
HcreeiiH  of  white  marble  trellis- work  of  the  most  exquisite  design,  one 
on  tlie  outer,  and  one  on  the  inner  face  of  the  walls.  In  our  climate 
this  wouhl  produce  nearly  complete  darkness;  but  in  India,  and  in  a 
building  wholly  eoHi|)os(Ki  of  white  marble,  this  was  requireil  to  temjxT 
the  ghmi  that  otherwise  would  have  been  intolerable.  As  it  is,  no 
wunls  can  express  tlu^  chastened  beauty  of  that  central  chamber,  seen 
in  the  soft  gloom  of  the  suMued  light  tliat  reaches  it  through  the  distant 
an<l  half-eloseil  openings  that  surround  it.  When  used  as  a  Barrah 
I)urri<',  or  pleasure  palace,  it  must  always  have  been  the  coolest  and 
the  lovelie«t  of  garden  retreats ;  and  now  that  it  is  sacred  to  the  dead, 
it  is  \]w  most  gniceful  and  the  most  impressive  of  the  sepulchres  of 
the  world. 

This  huilding  is  an  early  example  of  that  system  of  inlaj'ing  with 
pre<'ious  stones  which  l)eeanie  the  great  characteristic  of  the  style  of  the 
Mt»guls  after  the  death  of  Akbar.  All  the  spandrils  of  the  Taje,  all 
tht*  angles  and  more  ini]K>rtant  architectuml  details,  are  heightened  by 
lK>ing  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  such  as  agates,  bloodstones,  jaspers 
and  th(^  like.  These  are  combined  in  wreaths,  scrolls,  and  frets,  as 
ex(iuisite  in  design  as  beautiful  in  colour;  and,  relieved  by  the  pure 


•  Tho  «iotioii  lins  Won  en^'mvcil  to  a  small  scale  of  rather  more  thou  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
Ill  onliT  to  hriii^  it  into  the  page. 
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white  marble  in  whicli  they  are  inlaid,  they  form'  the  most  beautiful 
and  precious  style  of  ornament  ever  adopted  in  architecture :  though 
of  course  not  to  be  compared  with  the  intellectual  beauty  of  Greek 
ornament,  it  certainly  stands  first  among  the  purely  decorative  forms 
of  architectural  design.  It  is  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  tombs  them- 
selves and  the  screen  that  surrounds  them,  though  sparingly  intro- 
duced on  the  mosque  that  forms  one  wing  of  the  Taje,  and  on  the 
fountains  and  surrounding  buildings.  The  judgment,  indeed,  with 
which  this  style  of  ornament  is  apportioned  to  the  various  parts  is 
almast  as  remarkable  as  the  ornament  itself,  and  conveys  a  high  idea 
of  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  Indian  architects  of  this  age. 

Shah  Jehan's  successor,  Aurungzebe,  lies  buried  in  a  small  hamlet 
just  above  the  caves  of  Ellora.  The  spot  is  esteemed  sacred,  but  the 
tomb  is  mean  and  insignificant  beyond  what  would  have  sufficed  for 
any  of  his  nobles.  lie  neglected,  apparently,  to  provide  for  himself 
this  necessary  adjunct  to  a  Tartar's  glory,  and  his  successors  were  too 
weak,  even  had  they  been  inclined,  to  supply  the  omission.  Strange 
to  say,  the  sacred  Tulsec-tree  of  the  Hind  us  has  taken  root  in  a  crevice 
of  the  brickwork,  and  is  flourishing  there  as  if  in  derision  of  the  most 
bigoted  persecutor  the  Hindus  ever  experienced. 

In  addition  to  these  Imperial  tombs,  the  neighbourhoods  of  Agra  and 
Delhi  are  crowded  with  the  tombs  of  the  nobles  of  the  court,  some  of 
them  scarcely  less  magnificent  than  those  of  their  masters.  Among 
these,  one  erected  by  Etty  mad  doulah,  the  minister  of  Akbar,  for 
himself,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  elaboration,  though  far  from 
being  the  most  graceful  in  design.  Tlie  whole  is  of  white  marble,  and 
inlaid  with  precious  stones  in  various  }>attems  to  a  greater  extent  than 
even  the  Taje,  or  perhaps  than  any  other  building  in  India. 

Besides  these  tombs,  however,  in  the  capital  of  the  empire,  there  is 
scarcely  a  city  of  any  imjxDrtance  in  the  whole  couise  of  the  Ganges  or 
Jumna,  even  as  far  eastward  as  Dacca,  that  does  not  possess  some 
specimen  of  this  form  of  architectural  magnificence.  Jaunpore  and 
Allahabad  are  particularly  rich  in  examples;  but  Patna  and  Dacca, 
possess  two  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  smaller  class  of  tombs  that  are 
to  be  met  with  anywhere. 

Palaces. 

It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  in  India  the  most  characteristic  form  of 
Moslem  art  is  that  found  in  the  tombs  just  described  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  Saracenic  architecture  in  general 
is  most  distuictively  represented  by  its  palaces.  It  was  for  the  display 
of  luxurious  splendour  that  the  taste  of  the  people  was  best  suited, 
and  it  is  consequently  in  the  style  displayed  in  their  palaces,  if  any- 
where, that  they  can  best  lay  claim  to  pre-eminence.  None  of  the 
races  who  have  at  any  period  embraced  the  religion  of  MoAio\si^  ^^x^ 
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capable  of  such  a  sustained  eftbrt  of  religious  enthusiasm  as  that  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Gothic  art  Neither  did  they  over  attain  that  permanent 
durability  which  gives  to  the  Egyptian  monuments  such  an  expres- 
sion of  eternity ;  nor  did  they  at  any  time  possess  the  perception  of 
intellectual  beauty  which  at  Athens  produced  the  Parthenon.  Their 
characteristic  was  more  that  of  elegant  and  luxurious  refinement. 
Their  taste  led  them  to  splendour — to  gorgeous  pomp  and  cere- 
monial— rather  than  to  those  higher  feelings  which  dignify  the  works 
of  Western  nations.  N'ulgar  they  never  were,  for  vulgarity  is  unknown 
in  the  East,  while  a  sense  of  the  picturesque  seems  an  inherent  quality 
of  the  Asiatic  mind- qualities  which,  combined  with  an  almost  femi- 
nine delicacy  of  expression,  were  admirabl}'  adai>t^Hl  to  produce  an 
exquisit<^  stylo  of  i)alatial  art;  but  one  that  could  never  reach  either  to 
sublimity,  or  to  the  manlier  and  nobler,  though  ]ierhaps  less  refined, 
styles  of  \\  estcrn  Knro}>e. 

Very  littlr  now  remains  of  the  piilaees  built  by  the  Pathans  in 
India.  The  finest,  and  i)erliaps  the  best  of  the.se,  was  that  built  at 
Agra  by  Shere  Shah,  whose  torn!)  at  k'^'asseram  is  described  above.  It 
certainly  belonged  to  the  best  age  ;  and  being  built  to  adorn  the  newly- 
established  capital,  had  proljably  all  the  art  lavished  upon  it  which 
that  age  atVordcd.  P>eing  the  first,  it  had  the  misfortune  to  be  placed 
on  the  highest  spot  within  the  walls  of  the  fortress.  Hence  the  present 
enlightened  government  (»f  India,  fancying  this  a  good  site  for  a 
barrack,  pulled  it  down,  and  rephiced  it  by  a  more  than  usually  hideous 
brick  erection  of  their  own.  This  is  now  a  storehouse,  and  looms  in 
whitewashed  ugliness  over  the  marble  palaces  of  the  Moguls,  a  fit 
standard  of  comparison  of  the  taste  of  the  two  races. 

.Judging  from  a  fragment  that  remains,  and  the  accounts  received 
on  the  spot,  this  pilace  must  have  gcmtj  far  to  justify  the  eulogium 
more  tluin  once  pvssed  on  the  works  of  these  Pathans — that  "  they 
built  like  giants,  and  finished  like  goldsmiths:"  for  the  stones  seem 
to  have  been  of  enormous  .size,  and  the  detiiils  of  most  exquisite  finish. 
It  has  passed  away,  however,  like  many  another  noble  building  of  its 
class,  under  the  ruthless  barbarism  of  our  rule.  Mosques  we  have 
generally  spared,  and  sometimes  tombs,  because  they  were  unsuited 
to  our  economic  purposes,  and  it  would  not  answer  to  offend  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  natives.  Put  when  we  deposed  the  kings 
and  appropriated  their  revenues,  there  was  no  one  to  claim  their  now 
useless  alx)des  of  splemlour.  And  as  it  was  found  chea]>er  either  to 
pull  them  down,  or  use  them  as  residences  or  arsenals,  than  to  keep 
them  up,  but  veiy  few  remain  fin*  the  admimtion  of  posterity. 

The  troubled  reign  of  llumayun  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
favourable  to  })alac<^ building,  at  least  on  a  permanent  scale,  though  we 
learn  from  Ferishtah  that  he  erected  a  great  palace  containing  seven 
halls  of  audience,  each  dedicated  to  one  of  the  seven  planets ;  and  that 
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he  gave  juiblic  audience  in  each  of  these  according  to  the  planet  of  the 
day.  The  building  seems  to  have  been  splendid ;  but  it  may  have  been 
comix)sed  of  ephemeral  materials. 

Akbar,  however,  was  one  of  the  greatest  builders  of  his  race,  and 
left  few  of  his  capitals — except  perhaps  Delhi  —  without  some  fit  monu- 
ment of  his  greatness.  His  buildings  are  all  verj'  similar  in  style, 
but  very  unlike  those  either  before  or  after  his  time.  They  do  not 
possess  the  elaborate  minuteness  of  the  Hindus,  nor  the  giant  strength 
of  the  Pathans ;  still  less  do  they  show  the  refined  elegjince  of  the 
works  executed  under  Shah  Jehan  ;  but  they  unite  all  these  different 
qualities  in  a  truly  remarkable  manner,  standing  as  it  were  between 
two  ages,  and  combining  the  feelings  of  two  religions  in  a  way  tliat 
is  not  only  very  instructive,  but  has  produced  a  style  unrivalled  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 

Akljar*s  favourite  and  principal  residence  was  at  Futtehpore  Sicri, 
near  Agra,  where  he  built  the  great  moscpie  mentioned  above,  and 
in  Us  immediate  proximity  a  palace,  or  rather  a  group  of  palaces, 
which  in  their  way  are  more  interesting  than  any  other  in  India.  Xo 
general  design  seems  to  have  been  fijllowed  in  their  erection  ;  but 
pavilion  after  pavilion  was  added,  and  residences  either  for  himself  or 
for  his  favourite  wives.  1  hese  were  built  as  the  taste  of  tlie  moment 
dictated,  some  in  the  Hindu,  some  in  the  Moslem  style.  The  palace 
has  no  pretension  to  be  regaided  as  one  great  architectural  object;  but 
as  a  picturesque  group  of  elegant  buildings  it  is  unrivalled.  All  are 
built  of  the  red  sandstone  of  the  hill  on  which  the  palace  stands ;  no 
marble  is  used,  and  no  stucco  either  inside  or  out,  all  the  ornaments 
b(*ing  honestly  carved  in  relief  on  the  stone,  and  the  roofs  as  well  as 
the  floors  all  of  the  same  material,  and  characterised  by  that  singular 
Hindu-like  aversion  to  an  arcth  which  Akbar  alone  of  all  the  Moslem 
monarchs  seems  to  have  adopted.' 

His  palace  at  Agra  is  merely  one  pavilion,  or  rather  corps  de  logis, 
find  cannot  therefore  be  compared  with  the  great  palace  in  size ;  but  it 
is  singularly  elegant  in  detail,  and,  having  escaped  the  fate  of  so  many 
of  the  palaces  of  India,  time  has  only  softened  without  destroying  the 
beauty  of  its  features.  Internally  it  encloses  a  court  71  ft.  2  in.  square, 
one  side  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  hall  02  ft.  8  in.  by  35  ft.  3  in.  of  almost 
purely  Hindu  design,  and  almost  as  elaborate  and  elegant  in  detail. 


•  How  much  of  this  palace  now  ri  mains  ,  its  materials  being  carted  away  to  build 
it  is  impossible  to  say.     When  I  was  there  ;  the  wretched  Barree  of  a   neighbouring 


the  Government  were  selling  the  stones  at 
ten  rupees  the  hundred  maunds— a  little 
less  than  it  would  cost  to  quarry  them.  I 
saw  one  of  the  noblest  bowlees  being  so 


Zeminilar.  200/.  or  300/.  might  thus  be 
added  to  a  revenue  of  twenty-two  millions, 
which,  thanks  to  these  Moguls,  we  are 
able  to  collect  from  the  jioorest  peasantry 


destroyed  by  the  Company's  servants,  and  i  in  the  world. 
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Tn  the  opposite  side  of  the  court  i»  a  smaller  halL  The  two  remaining 
sides  are  occupied  by  two  entrances  with  porches  and  halls.  Beyond 
this  an  open  court  overlooks  the  river  and  the  country  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jumna.  Like  all  his  buildings,  it  ia  of  red  sandstone  orna- 
mented in  relief,  and  generally  wilhout  arches,  thus  forming  a  singular 
contrast  to  the  marble  halls  of  Shah  Jehan,  which  adjoin  it. 

Allahabad  was  a  more  favourite  residence  of  this  monarch  than 
Agra,  perhaps  even  more  than  Futtehpore  Sicri ;  but  the  English 
having  appropriated  tlie  fort,  its  glories  have  been  nearly  obliterated. 
The  most  beautiful  thing  was  the  pavilion  of  the  Chaleca  Sitoon,  or 
forty  pillars,  so  called  from  its  having  that  number  on  the  principal 
floor,  disposed  in  two  concentric  octagonal  ranges,  one  internal  of  sixteen 
pillars,  the  other  outside  of  twenty-four.  Above  this,  supported  by  the 
inner  colonnade,  was  an  upper  range  of  the  same  number  of  pillars 
crowned  by  a  dome.    This  building  has  ontirelydisappeared,  its  materials 


being  wanted  to  repair  tlie  fortifications.  The  great  hall,  liowever, 
still  remains,  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  1131).  It  is 
now  the  arsenal ;  a  brick  wall  has  been  run  up  between  its  outer  colon- 
nades with  windows  of  English  architecture,  and  its  curious  pavilions 
and  other  at'eompaniments  removed ;  and  internally,  whatever  could 
not  bo  conveniently  cut  away  is  carefully  covered  up  with  plaster  and 
whitewash,  and  hid  by  stands  of  arms  and  deal  fittings.  Still  its 
plan  can  be  made  out;  a  Kquare  hall  supported  by  eight  rows  of 
columns,  eight  in  each  row,  thus  making  in  all  sixty  four,  surrounded 
by  a  deep  verandah  <)f  double  columns  with  groups  of  four  at  the 
angles,  all  surmounted  by  bracket  capitals  of  the  most  elegant  and 
richest  design,  and  altogether  as  fine  in  style  and  as  rich  in  ornament 
as  anything  in  India. 

In  this  chapter  wo  miss  tiio  name  of  Jehangir,  Akbar's  s 
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as  a  builder  of  either  tombs  or  palaces.  This,  however,  does  not  arise 
from  his  not  having  followed  the  instincts  of  his  race,  but  because 
Lahore  was  his  capital,  and  it  is  only  very  recently,  and  noAv  only  by 
photographs  without  plans  or  descriptions,  that  we  learn  how  splendid 
his  buildings  were. 

His  mosque  has  already  been  alluded  to,  but  this  seems  to  have  been 
surpassed  by  one  erected  in  the  city  of  Lahore  by  his  vizir.  It  is  in 
the  Persian  style,  covered  "wdth  enamelled  tiles,  and  resplendent  in 
colours,  but  not  very  graceful  in  form.  His  tomb,  in  which  he  lies 
buried  with  his  queen,  the  imperious  Noorjehan,  was  worthy  of  its 
builder,  but  has  been  used  as  a  quarry  by  the  Sikhs,  and  half  the 
splendour  of  the  temple  at  Amritsir  is  due  to  marbles  plundered  from 
this  mausoleum.  The  palace  too,  which  he  erected,  was  worthy  of  his 
other  buildings,  -but  it  has  suffered  as  much  as  the  rest.  It  has  been 
used  as  a  habitation  from  that  time  to  this,  and  so  altered,  to  adapt  it  to 
the  wants  of  its  successive  occupants,  that  little  of  its  original  form 
remains. 

At  the  other  extremity  of  the  empire  Jehangir  adorned  the  city  of 
Dacca  in  Bengal  with  some  splendid  palaces  and  other  edifices  which 
still  attest  his  magnificence,  though  now  sadly  neglected,  and  gone  to 
decay.  But  in  Agra  and  Delhi  we  have  almost  nothing  that  was 
erected  by  this  monarch. 

Shah  Jehan,  however,  who  succeeded  Jehangir  in  1628,  made  ample 
amends  for  his  neglect  of  the  great  capitals  of  Jndia,  having  built  more 
than  any  of  his  race  except  perhaps  the  gieat  Akbar.  It  is  startling 
to  find  how  complete  a  change  of  stylo  had  been  effected  in  the  short 
interval  intervening  between  these  two  reigns.  The  truth  seems 
to  bo  that  the  current  of  Moslem  art  had  advanced  steadily  from 
the  beginning.  LTnder  Akbar  an  interruption  took  place,  attributable 
to  the  bold  originality  and  peculiarity  of  taste  of  that  great  monarch. 
On  his  death  the  Mahomedan  style  resumed  its  course,  but  made  little 
progress  under  his  feeble  successor.  On  the  accession  of  Shah  Jehan  it 
again  flourished  in  all  its  magnificence.  It  was  this  king  who  built  the 
present  city  of  Delhi,  with  its  great  mosques  and  palaces,  the  latter  the 
most  perfect  and  complete  examples  of  the  style  in  India.  When  I  saw 
it  the  spoiling  hand  of  the  English  had  not  yet  touched  it,  being  still 
inhabited  by  the  faineant  kings  of  the  Mogul  race.  From  this  cause  this 
palace  was  not  so  easily  accessible  to  Europeans,  and  consequently  not 
so  well  known,  as  that  of  Agra.  Besides  that,  it  is  altogether  of  a  some- 
what later  age,  many  of  its  buildings  having  been  finished,  and  some 
added,  by  Auningzebe,  and  tinctured  by  the  decline  of  art  that  became 
apparent  during  his  reign.  The  palace  at  Agra,  though  smaller  and 
less  complete,  is  perhaps  even  more  interesting,  being  wholly  of  the  best 
age.  In  the  centre  of  it  is  a  great  court,  500  ft.  by  370,  surrounded 
by  arcades,  and  approached  at  the  opposite  ends  through  a  successiow 
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of  beautiful  courts  opening  into  one  another  by  gateways  of  great  mag- 
nificence. On  one  side  of  this  court  is  the  great  hall  of  the  palace — the 
Dewannee  Khas — 208  ft.  by  76,  supported  by  three  ranges  of  arcades  of 
exquisite  beauty.  It  is  open  on  three  sides,  and  with  a  niche  for  the 
throne  at  the  back.  This,  like  the  hall  at  Allahabad,  is  now  an  arsenah 
and  reduced  to  as  near  a  similarity  as  possible  to  those  in  our  dock- 
yards. Behind  it  are  two  smaller  courts,  the  one  containing  the 
Dewannee  Aum,  or  private  hall  of  audience,  the  other  the  hareem. 
The  hall  in  the  former  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  Shah  Jehan's  build- 
ings, being  wholly  of  white  marble  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  and  the 
design  of  the  whole  being  in  the  best  style  of  his  reign. 

The  greatest  care,  however,  was  lavished  on  the  hareem  court, 
which  measures  170  ft.  by  235.  Three  sides  of  this  are  occupied  by  the 
residences  of  the  ladies,  not  remarkable  for  size,  nor,  in  their  present 
state,  for  architectural  beauty ;  but  the  fourth,  overhanging  the  river, 
is  occupied  by  three  white  marble  pavilions  of  singular  elegance,  though 
it  is  not  easy  now  to  see  them,  some  English  officer  having  pitched 
upon  the  principal  one  as  as  a  residence,  and  having  in  consequence 
covered  tlio  poliished  marble  and  elegant  arabesques  of  flowers  inlaid 
in  precious  stones  with  thick  coatings  of  that  whitewash  which  was 
indispensable  to  his  idea  of  comfort  and  elegant  simplicity. 

As  in  most  Moorish  palaces,  the  baths  on  one  side  of  this  couit 
were  the  most  elegant  and  elaborately  decorated  apartments  in  the 
palace.  The  kiths  have  been  destroyed,  but  the  walls  and  roofs  still 
show  the  elegance  with  which  they  were  adeemed. 

The  palace  at  Delhi  is  similar  to  this,  but,  l>eing  built  by  one  king 
on  a  uniform  plan,  it  is  more  regular,  and  on  the  whole  certainly  more 
magnificent.  Its  princijxil  entrance  faces  the  Chandnee  Tliouk,  a 
splendid  wide  street,  nearly  a  mile  long,  planted  with  two  rows  of 
trees,  and  witli  a  canal  of  water  flowing  down  its  centre.  Entering 
within  the  deeply- recessed  portal  you  find  yourself  beneath  the  roof  of 
a  vaulted  htill,  similar  in  plan  to  a  (iothic  cathedral,  many  of  which  it 
exceeds  in  dimensions.  Jn  the  centre  it  is  crossed  by  another  hall  at 
right  angles  leading  to  the  lateral  courts,  and  at  the  upper  end  is  the 
great  court  (  f  the  palace,  rather  larger  than  the  one  above  desciibed  as 
existing  at  Agra.  The  whole  forms  jx^rhaps  the  most  noble  entrance 
to  a  palace  known  to  exist  anywhere.  Opposite  to  this  great  entrance 
is  the  Dewannee  Khas,  or  principal  hall,  a  finer  and  larger  one  than 
that  at  Agra,  containing  in  its  centre,  directly  facing  the  entrance,  a 
niche  riclily  ornamented,  where  on  a  platform  of  marble  inlaid  with 
precious  stones  once  stood  the  famous  peacock  throne. 

To  the  left  of  this  great  court  is  a  smaller  one,  containing  the 
private  hall  of  audience,  which  is  larger  and  richer  than  that  at  Agra, 
though  not  so  elegant.  It  is  round  the  frieze  of  this  hall  that  the 
famous  inscription  runs,  '*  If  there  is  a  heaven  on  earth,  it  is  this,  it  is 
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this" — which  may  be  safely  rendered  into  the  sober  English  assertion 
that  no  palace  now  existing  in  the  world  possesses  an  apartment  of 
such  singular  beauty  and  eleganceJ 

To  the  left  of  this  again  are  the  gardens,  laid  out  in  the  formal 
style  of  the  East,  and  the  little  golden  mosque,  an  elaborate  and 
beautiful  piece  of  art  but  far  too  small  for  such  a  palace,  and  very 
inferior  to  the  Mootee  Musjid  at  Agra.  On  the  other  side  is  the 
hareem  court,  to  which  no  European  is  admitted  ;  but  if  it  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  rest  as  that  at  Agra,  it  must  be  the  most  splendid 
part  of  the  whole.* 

Along  the  river- front,  as  at  Agra,  are  a  number  of  marble  paA'ilions, 
generally  octagons,  crowned  with  gilded  domes,  some  of  them  of  great 
beauty,  but  none,  as  far  as  c<an  be  seen,  equal  to  that  between  the  two 
inner  courts  at  Agra.  Of  all  Shuli  Jehan's  buildings  that  is  the  most 
elaborate  and  the  most  highly  ornamented,  though  perhaps  for  this 
very  reason  not  the  most  to  be  admiied ;  for  though  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  the  fascination  of  so  much  ornament,  all  of  the  best  kind  and  the 
richest  materials,  the  forms  and  arrangement*>  of  the  parts  do  not  come  up 
to  the  beauty  of  the  buildings  immediately  su rounding  it. 

We  have  scarcely  any  remains  of  Aurungzebe's  own  works,  except, 
as  before  observed,  a  few  additions  to  the  palace  at  Delhi ;  but  during 
his  reign  many  splendid  palaces  were  erected,  both  in  the  capital  and 
elsewhere.  The  most  extensive  and  splendid  of  these  was  that  built 
by  his  aspiring  but  unfortunate  son  Dara  Shekoh.  It,  however,  was 
converted  into  the  English  residency ;  and  so  completely  have  plaster, 
whitewash,  and  improvements  done  their  work,  that  it  requires  some  in- 
genuity to  find  out  th  it  it  was  not  wholly  the  work  of  the  Anglo  Saxons. 

In  the  town  of  Delhi  many  palaces  of  the  age  of  Aurungzebe  have 
escaped  this  profanation,  but  generally  tliey  are  either  in  ruins  or 
used  as  shops ;  and  with  all  their  splendour  show  too  clearly  the  de- 
gi*adation  of  style  which  had  then  fairlj'  set  in,  and  which  is  even  more 
apparent  in  the  modern  capitals  of  Oude,  Ilydrabad,  and  other  cities 
whicli  liave  risen  into  importance  during  the  last  hundred  yeais. 

Even  these  capitals,  however,  are  not  without  edifices  of  a  palatial 
class  which  from  their  size  and  the  picturesqueness  of  their  forms 
deserve  attention,  and  to  an  eye  educated  among  the  plaster  glories  of 
the  Alhambra  would  seem  objects  of  no  small  interest  and  beauty. 
Few,  however,  are  built  of  either  marble  or  squared  stone ;  most  of 
them  are  of  brick  or  rubble-stone,  and  the  ornaments  in  stucco,  which, 
coupled  with  the  inferiority  of  their  design,  will  always  prevent  their 


'  Tho  thrrme  is  a  feingle  block  of  rock  tiny  the  palace  was  entire.     Since  then 

crystal  of  exceeding  elegance  and  beauty,  the  whole  of  the  hareem  courts  have  been 

2  So  1  wrote  ten  years  ago.      Wliat  I  swept  away  to  make  room  for  a  range  of 

then  dreaded  has  come  to  pass.     When  barracks  of  the  most  approvotl  pattern  of 

we  took  possession  of  Delhi  after  the  mu-  these  motlcrn  erections  I 
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being  admired  in  immediate  proximity  with  the  glories  of  Agra  and 
Delhi. 

In  an  exhaustive  attempt  to  describe  all  the  Saracenic  styles  of 
India  a  chapter  ought  probably  to  follow  here,  describing  the  buildings 
of  these  three  cities,  though  it  is  questionable  whether  the  style 
adopted  in  them  does  not  rather  belong  to  the  volume  which  is  devoted 
to  those  styles,  designated  in  Europe,  as  if  in  mockery,  "  The  Renais- 
sance." ^^hatever  may  bo  the  case  in  the  West,  in  India  there  in  no 
mistake  about  its  being  a  "  decadence"  pure  and  simple  ;  and  no  carica- 
tures of  architecture  are  so  ludicrous  or  so  bad  as  those  in  which 
Italian  details  are  introduced,  more  especially  at  Lucknow,  but  also  in 
the  two  other  capitals.  Still  the  tomb  of  Ilyder  Ali  has,  in  spite  of  its 
details,  a  strong  smack  of  the  old  solemn  sepulchres  of  a  better  age ; 
and  in  Lucknow  there  are  some  mosques  and  portals  whose  outline 
is  still  gnind,  though  their  details  are  detestable,  and  one  building 
especially,  the  Iiuambara,  which  when  not  too  closely  looked  into,  is 
not  unfit  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  chapter  as  the  earlier  buildings. 


1132.      riun  of  Imanibara  at  Lucknow.    From  moasuremmts  by  the  Author.    iScale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 

As  seen  bv  the  plan  of  the  Imambara,  the  princi]>al  apartment 
is  1G2  ft.  long  by  53  ft.  (>  in.  wide.  On  the  two  sides  are  verandahs, 
respectively  20  ft.  0  in.  and  27  ft.  3  in.  wide,  and  at  each  end  an 
octagonal  apartment,  53  ft.  in  diameter,  the  whole  interior  dimensions 
being  thus  203  ft.  by  145.  This  immense  building  is  covered  with 
vaults  of  very  simple  form  and  still  simpler  construction,  being  of  a 
rubble  or  coarse  concrete  several  feet  in  thickness,  which  is  laid  on  a 
rude  mould  or  centering  of  bricks  and  mud,  and  allowed  to  stand  a  year 
or  two  to  dry  and  set.  The  centering  is  then  removed,  and  the  vault, 
being  in  one  piece,  stands  without  abutment  or  thrust,  apparently  a 
better  and  more  durable  form  of  roof  thiin  our  most  scientific  Gothic 
vaulting ;  certainly  far  cheaper  and  far  more  easily  made,  since  it  is 
literally  cast  on  a  mud-form,  which  may  be  moulded  into  any  shape  the 
fancy  of  the  architect  may  dictate. 
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Although  our  knowledge  of  the  architecture  of  Cashmere  is  still  far 
from  being  complete,  we  know  enough  of  it  to  feel  sure  that,  when 
it  and  that  of  Cambodia  are  fully  investigated,  they  will  form  one 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  architecture  east  of 
the  Indus.  If  we  do  not  know  all  we  wish,  we  cannot  in  this  instance 
complain  that  the  architecture  of  Cashmere  has  not  received  its  fair 


*  Tlic  wbole  of  tbis  chronology  must  be 
taken  aim  grano.  The  succession  of  events 
is  certain,  to  arc  tbe  initial  and  final 
dates.     All  those  between  may  probably 


be  considered  as  fixed  within  a  possible 
trror  of  fifty  years  one  way  or  the  other. 
My  own  impression  is  that  they  are  gene- 
rally about  fifty  years  too  ancient. 
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share  of  attention— indeed,  considering  the  size  and  architectuml 
importance  of  the  temples,  there  is  no  Indian  style  which  has  been  so 
thoroughly  investigated. 

In  1842,  Mr.  G.  Vigne  published  a  very  full  account  of  the  temples  of 
Cashmere,  and  Professor  ^\'illi8  attempted  to  explain  their  peculiarities.* 
Baron  llugel  also  wrote  about  them,  and  in  1848  Genei*al  Cunningham 
published  a  tolerably  exliaustive  memoir  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  T^ngal,  with  pLins  and  sections  &c.,  and  last  year  the  late 
lamented  I'ishop  of  Calcutta,  with  his  chaplain,  the  Kev.  A.  Cowie, 
devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  trouble  to  their  investi- 
gation.* Photogniphy  has  also  lately  come  to  our  aid,  so  that  tlu? 
external  foi  ni  of  the  temples  is  txjlerably  well  knowni ;  it  is  only  when 
we  come  to  ask  to  what  religion  they  were  dedicated,  and  whence  the 
stylo  was  derived,  that  our  information  fails.  The  origin  of  the  style 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  questions,  inasmuch  as  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  its  fluted  columns  with  their  btises  and  ciipitals  are 
derived  from  Greek  models.  At  present  it  must  suffice  to  say  that 
these  models  were  found  in  the  neighbouring  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria. 
True,  no  examples  have  yet  Ix^en  discovered  there ;  but  this  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  proof  that  they  do  not  exist,  till  the  country  has  been 
more  carefully  examined. 

The  question  as  to  the  religion  to  which  they  are  dedicated  is 
more  complicated.  They  certainly  are  not  Buddhist,  though  we  know 
that  that  religion  flourished  in  the  valley  about  the  time  they  wei*e 
erected,  and  lliouen  Thsiuig  lingered  there  for  two  years  studying  the 
law,  though  he  admits  tliat  when  he  was  there  in  the  7th  century 
the  king  was  not  a  follower  of  that  religion,  and  that  the  countiy 
was  full  of  heretics.  \or  are  they  Hindu.  No  images  of  the  gods  of 
that  religion  are  found,  nor  do  any  of  the  sculptures  of  the  old  temples 
indicate  anv  tendencv  towards  that  relij^rion.  At  one  time  I  thouirht 
they  miglit  be  .laina,  as  tliat  faith  is  latitudinarian  enough  to  gather 
up  the  waifs  and  strays  c>f  any  other  faith  ;  but  a  more  intimate 
acquaintiince  has  dispelled  tliat  illusion,  the  fact  being  that  they  were 
almost  undoubtedly  dedicated  to  Snake  or  Xaga  worship. 

The  tirst  hint  that  tliis  might  be  the  case  is  found  in  General 
Cimningham's  memoir.  After  pointing  out  their  most  striking  pecu- 
liarity, which   is  that  all  the  temples  stiind  now  in  the  water  or  in 


^  'Travels  in  Knsliincor,  Ladakh,  and     cxpecliiig   them   by  every    mail,  but    by 
Ibkardo.'     Bentley,  1842.  ■  some  strange  mischance   they  have   not 

2  Before  starting  for  England  round  tlio  reacihcd  England  yet  (1  Nov.).  and  no 
Cape,  Mr.  Cowie  left  his  descriptions  and  number  of  the  Journal  has  been  publishetl 
illustrations  with  the  Prei^ident  of  the  I  this  year.  I  i-egret  that  in  consequence  I 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  with  the  under-  j  am  deprived  of  one  (»f  the  most  valuable 
standing  that  the  papers  should  be  sent  so  sources  of  information  on  which  I  con- 
as  to  reach  England  before  he  ditl  in  April  tidently  relied, 
last.     Since  then  I  have  been  anxiouslv 
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court-yards  which  were  capable  of  being  filled  with  water,  he  adds, 
"  The  object  of  erecting  the  temples  in  the  middle  of  water  must 
have  been  to  place  them  more  immediately  under  the  protection  of  the 
Nagas,  or  human-bodied  and  snake-tailed  gods,  who  were  zealously 
worshipped  for  ages  throughout  Kashmere,"*  and  there  can  be  very 
little  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  secret  of  the  case.  As  long  ago  as  1825, 
Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  pointed  out  how  prevalent  Snake-worship  was 
in  this  comer  of  India  down  to  the  period  of  the  ISIahomedan  conquest.* 
Besides  the  numberless  passages  in  the  Cashmere  history  bearing  on 
the  subject,  he  refers  to  tlio  well-known  passage  in  Strabo,*  who, 
quoting  from  Onesicritus,  tells  us  that  the  king  of  Cashmere  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  worshipped  two  great  dragons  (Spcucovraq  Svo),  anJ 
Maximinus  of  Tyre*  repeats  the  same  story  of  Taxilus,  the  king  c^ 
Taxila  (Tacshasilas),  near  Manikyala,  which  was  then  the  capital 
of  the  Punjab.  The  most  direct  testimony,  however,  is  that  of 
Abulfazl,  who  tells  us  that  in  Akbar's  time  there  were  in  Cashmere 
forty-five  places  dedicated  to  the  worehip  of  Siva,  sixty-four  to  Vishnu, 
three  to  Brahma,  and  twenty-two  to  Durga;  but  that  there  were 
seven  hundred  places  in  the  valley  where  there  were  carved  images  of 
snakes  which  the  inhabitants  worshipped.*  There  is  a  Purana — the 
Nila^or  blue — continually  referred  to  in  the  Raja  Tarangini,  which  is 
especially  devoted  to  Snake- worship. 

Much  more  evidence  might  be  adduced,  if  this  were  the  place  for  it. 
All  that  is  required  here,  however,  is  to  indicate  the  facts.  The  great 
interest  which  the  subject  contains  refers  more  directly  to  the  buildings 
in  Cainboja  than  to  those  of  Cashmere,  as  will  be  apparent  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  these ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  devoid  of  application  to  India 
itself.  Very  many  of  the  legends  of  the  Mahabharata  and  of  the 
Buddhist  scriptures  refer  to  the  destruction,  the  expulsion,  or  the  con- 
version of  the  Nagas.  The  mission  which  the  Arj^ans  set  themselves 
to  fulfil  seems  to  have  been  specially  the  destruction  of  the  Snake- 
worshippers.  The  Buddhists  did  better,  for  they  converted  them. 
Wherever  you  go  in  Buddhist  countries— in  Ceylon,  in  India,  or  in 
Tartary — under  the  modern  Buddhist  crust  3'ou  find  the  old  prim- 
aeval worship  of  the  snake  underlying  it  everywhere.  \\  herever  the 
Ascetic  religion  really  prevailed  it  was  practically^  extinguished,  but  in 
India  it  ciops  up  agaiji  everywhere  in  the  Vishnave  and  Jaina  leligions. 
No  temple*  of  either  of  these  faiths  is  without  it,s  complement  of 
seven-headed  snakes ;  frequently  they  are  the  most  prominent  objects 
in  the  temple,  though  never  in  India  the  most  important,  and  in  no 
part  of  that  country  except  in  Cashmere  do  we  find  temples  dedicated 
exclusively  to  tliis  worship. 


*  J.  A.  S.  B..  vol.  xvii.  p.  273. 
^  Analysis  of  the  Raja  Tarangini,  •  Abin- 
tic  Researches,'  vol.  xv.  p.  1  rt  »eq. 
5  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  698. 


*  *  Muxiini  Tyrii  Disscrtationes,'  Diss, 
viii.,  e<\.  Lip.,  p.  140. 

*  •  Ayeen  Akbaree,'  Gladwin's  Ttwv\^«M* 
tion,  p.  137. 
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TEMrn.Es. 
Horore  proceeding  to  6pe«k  of  the  temples  themselves  it  may  add  to 
the  clearness  of  what  follows  if  we  fimt  explain  what  the  peculiarities  of 
the  styles  ai-e.  This  we  are  able  to  do  from  a  small  model  in  stone  of 
a  Ca«hmere  temple  (woodcut  No.  113;!)  which  was  drawn  by  General 
Cunningham  ;  such  miniature  temples  being  common  throughont  India, 
and  in  all  instunces  exact  copies  of  their  lai^r  piotolypes. 

The  temple  in  this  instance  is  siirmounted  by  four  roofs  (in  the 
ivu  there  are  only  two  or  three),  which  are  obviously 
copied  from  the  usual  wooden  roofs  common  to 
most  buildings  in  Cashmere,  where  the  npper  pyra- 
mid covei-s  the  central  part  of  the  building,  and 
the  lower  a  venindah,  sepai-ated  from  the  centre 
cither  by  walls  or  merely  by  a  range  of  pillars.' 
In  the  wooden  examples  the  interval  between  the 
two  roofs  fcccma  (o  have  been  left  open  for  light 
iinil  air;  in  the  stone  buildings  it  is  closed  with 
oniiimentj*.  Itesidcs  this,  however,  all  these  roofe 
are  relieved  by  doiiuor  windows,  of  a  pattern  very 
sitiiilur  to  those  found  in  mediseval  buildings  in 
Knroi>e  ;  and  the  same  steep,  sloping  lines  are  used 
nlsu  to  cover  doorways  and  jwrches,  these  being 
virtually  a  section  of  the  main  roof  itself,  and  evi- 
dently a  copy  of  the  sanie  wooden  construction. 

The  pillars  which  siipport  the  portico  and  the 
one  on  which  the  iiioilel  stands  are  bj'  fiir  the  mo^t 
striking  ]K-culiarity  of  this  style,  their  sliafts  being 
almost  identiciil  with  those  of  the  Grecian  JJoric. 
and  wholly  unlike  jinj-thing  found  in  any  other 
jwrt  of  India,  (icncrally  thcj'  are  from  three  to 
four  diameters  in  height,  diminishing  slightly  to- 
wards the  capital,  and  adorned  wilh  sixteen  flutes, 
nilher  shallower  than  those  of  the  Grecian  order. 
llolli  the  bases  and  capitjils  are,  it  is  true,  far 
more  complicated  ihiin  wonld  liavo  been  tolerated  in  Greece,  but  at 
reestum  and  in  Home  we  find  with  the  Doric  order  a  oomplexity  of 
mouldings  by  no  means  unlike  that  found  here,  lliese  peculiarities 
are  still  more  evident  in  the  annexed  representation  of  a  pillar  found  in 
Serinagar,  which  is  a  far  more  highly  ornamented  example  than  the 
last,  but  equally  classical  in  its  details,  and,  if  anything,  more  unlike 
any  known  examples  of  true  Hindu  architcctiire.  Nowhere  in  Cash- 
mere do  we  find  any  trace  of  the  bracket  capital  of  the  Hindus,  nor  of 

'  Sua  ilrowiiig  of  iiHisque  by  Vijjnc,  '  bami  pftjict  on  the  aubj.-cl,  from  wliicli 
vol.  i.  p.  269 :  snil  ul«n  J.  A.  S.  U..  ]t<18.  tliU  and  moat  of  tlie  following  voodcDti 
p.  253,  coDtaiiiiDg  Major   A.   Uunniug-  |  are  tiki-n. 
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the  changes  from  sqiiarc  to  octagon,  or  to  the  polygon  of  sixteen  sides, 

and  so  on.     Indeed,  whether  the  afSnlty  to  the  Greek  be  or  be  not 

conceded,  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  trace 

of  such  an  order  is  found  in  India  Proper. 

May  it  not  be  regarded  as  a  remnant  of 

the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  altered, 

it  is  true,  in  the  I^pBO  of  centuries,  but 

still   retaining   unmistakable   marks   of 

its  origin  ? 

ITiero  is  still  one  other  pcciiliarity 
of  this  stylo  which  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  account  for.    This  is  the  f  refoiled 
arch,  which  is  cvcrj-whero  prevalent,  but 
which  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge 
cannot  bo  accounted  for  by  any  construc- 
tive necessity,  nor  traced  to  any  foreign 
style  from  which   it  eonid   have  been   I 
copied.     My  own  impression  is  Ihat  it  is   ' 
derived  from  the  fa9ades  of  the  Chait^a     ""    ^™ij\i"'J^|'|,  /'j^'^"" 
halls  of  the  Buddhists,     lieferring,  for 

instance,  to  woodcut  No.  99:1,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  outline  of  the 
section  of  the  cave  at  Ajunta,  which  it  represents,  is  jiist  such  a  trefoil 
as  is  everywhere  prevalent  in  I  'aslimore,  and,  as  both  tliere  and  every- 
where else  in  India,  architectural  decoration  is  made  np  of  small  models 
of  lat^e  buildings  applied  as  decorative  featuies  wherever  required,  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  trefoiled  fai;;ide  may  ha^e  been 
adopted  in  Oashmcre  as  currently  as  the  simple  horsc-Khoe  form  was 
throughout  the  Buddhist  buildings  of  India  Proi>er.  All  tlieso  features, 
however,  mark  a  local  stylo  differing  from  anything  else  in  India, 
pointing  certainly  to  another  race  and  nnother  religion,  which  we  are 
not  as  yet  able  to  trace  to  its  source. 


The  architectural  history  of  (.'aKhmere  commences  with  tho  Gonerdya 
line,  who  were  restored  to  power  about  tho  middle  of  the  5th  centurj' ; 
one  of  these,  Ranaditya,  is  said  to  have  built  or  commenced  the  temple 
at  Martund,  which  was  completed  by  LalitAditya,  a  king  of  anotiier 
dynasty,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  avowedly  added  the 
enclosure.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  ruin  which 
now  remains  inchides  any  part  of  the  older  erection.  It  is  the  finest 
building  in  the  valley,  and  is  at  least  as  old  a  sthe  last-named  date, 
and  possibly,  in  part  at  least,  three  centuries  earlier. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  plan  (woodcut  No.  II J5),  the  temple 
consists  of  a  viviata  with  its  cell,  an  antarala  or  pronaos,  and  maiiiapa  or 
porch.  It  has  two  wings,  which  are  peculiar,  but  seem  to  have  been 
joined  to  the  main  fe^adc,  so  as  to  give  it  breadth,  a.n4  "^oea^^'^  wNski 


7U8 

hcigbt;  for  they  are 
ontwards,  ae  if  their  i 
fonndationa.' 

No  trace  of  tho 


In  front  of  the 
foundation  rcmainH ; 
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solid  in  their  construction,  and  both  now  incline 
niperincnmbent  mass  had  been  too  heavy  for  tlicir 

which  led  the  Baron  Hngel  to  con- 
This  General  Ctinningham  disputes ; 
and  the  moat  probable  supposition 
seems  to  be  that  it  was  of  wood,  and 
has  perished,  or,  like  sonie  of  thoee 
in  the  south,  it  may  have  been 
eonaiructcd  of  badly  burnt  bricks, 
which  have  deaiyed.  We  thus  lose 
the  eflect  of  the  internal  roof,  which, 
judging  from  other  examples,  was 
probably  the  richest  and  most  orna- 
mental part  of  the  whole  compoei- 
sition.  But  the  soffit  of  the  en- 
trance arch,  which  was  a  part  of 
tho  same  design,  still  remains,  and 
being  protected  from  the  effects  of 
the  weather  by  its  position,  its  deco- 
ration can  be  easily  made  out.  The 
annexed  sketch  shows  the  aiTange- 
mcnt :  a  row  of  panels  in  the  centre, 
nlternately  circular  and  square,  and 
n  row  of  smaller  circles  on  either 
si<le,  with  lotus-flowers  in  each.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  Hindu  or 
Classical  feeling  most  pervades  the 
design.* 

Tlic  euclosTire  surrounding  the 
temple  is  vei^  remarkable.  Though 
in  niins  its  original  design  can  be 
easily  made  out.  Its  internal  dimen- 
sions were  220  ft.  by  142 ;  the  num- 
ber of  pillars  84— a  sacred  number 
with  the  Hindus.  IJetwoen  each  pair 
was  a  cell,  more  like  those  of  the 
Jaini  temples  than  any  other  ar- 
rangement we  are  acquainted  with. 
the  great  gateway,  of  which  only  the 
but  in  the  centre  of  each  side  of  the  court  was  a 


'  lis  ['Inn  i*  muTO  like  thatorSalomnn's  ,  and  Die  pillar  at  Avantiporo  were  taken 
Temple,  09  rebuilt  liy  Herod,  tlian  nny  ;  was  kindly  lent  mo  for  llie  purpoec  by  the 
fitber  building  wo  oro  ncqiiointpd  with.      •  Hev.  Mr  Cnwic 

'  Tbe  drawinR  fmm  wliich  this  KitBt ' 
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cell  more  important  than  the  rest,  probably  resembling  the  great  gatO' 
way  in  design.  One  of  these,  with  the  niche  on  its  side,  is  shown  in  the 
annexed  woodcut  (1137),  and  shows  most  of  the  pecnliaiities  of  the 
style — the  straight  pyi-amidal  roof,  the  Doric-like  shafts,  here  loaded 
with  enormous  capitals,  but  etill  with  oniamente  familiar  to  the  student 
of  Greek  art ;  the  straight-lined  pcdimonted  doorway  ;  and  more 
especially  the  trcfoiled  arch,  which  ia  so  constant  a  characteristic : — all 
features  unlike  anything  else  in  India,  and  pointing  to  a  foreign  style 
mixed  up  with  local  constructive  peculiarities.' 


It  u  not  a  little  BingulBr,  however,  i  iutiniaty  wliich  may  have  arisen  Ttom  that 


that  the  only  timple 
tliat  resembles  tliU  one,  eitlier  in  plnn  or 
anangemenl,  it  tlic  smaller  temjile  of  Om- 
jcverem  in  the  Ghola  country  ncur  Madras : 
and  it  iB  curioua  that  botii  the  Ilnja  Taran- 
giniitheCaehmerc  Itistury.  and  thaloftlio 
Chola  coaatry,  mention  that  Itanoditya  of 
Ooihmcra  married  adungliteruf  tlie  Choli 
king,  and  an 
from  the  Gi 


affinity  of  race  and  nrligioi 
Icajiiug  the  inlruJed  Aryans,  nailed  the 
two  eitremiliea  of  India  in  one  common 
bond.  Trno,  the  elyle  of  tlie  two  temple* 
ia  different ;  but  when  I  saw  the  onu  I  did 
not  know  of  the  existence  of  the  other, 
and  did  not,  as  I  now  slionld,  examine  the 
di'tnits  wilh  tliat  care  nhicli  alone  woald 
ing  an  aqueiluct  ,  enable  ony  one  to  pronounce  definitely 
ebowiug  at  least  an    regarding  their  affiiiltteB. 


NAUA  AUCHl'll-XnUltH 


e  plan  (woodcut  No.  1135)  will  be  Hcen  tho  indications  uf  the 
usewaj-  across  the  court-yard  which  led  from  the  cntraacc  to 


PbotopTiph. 

ihc  tcmpk'  itKolf,  and  in  woodcut  1137  will  Iw  obBcrved  the  plain  base- 
ment on  wliicli  the  pilhire  and  arches  stand,  which  apparently  marka 
the  height  to  which  the 
iviiter    was    intended   to 

Another  temple  at 
Itliuniyur,  near  Noushera, 
is  more  perfect,  though 
Kinaller  than  that  at  Mar- 
fund,  nie  temple  itjwlf 
is  only  20  ft.  sqiiare  in 
plan,  it«  court-yard  120  ft. 
by  145,  but,  except  from 
tho  natural  decay  of  the 
etono,  it  is  nearly  perfect, 
nnd  gives  a  very  fair 
idea  of  the  style  uf  these 
buildings.  I'he  trefoiled 
i  arch,  with  its  tall  fiedi- 
mest,  the  detached  eo- 
liimn  and  its  architrave, 
aie  as  distinctly  shown 
here  as  in  any  other  Gash- 
inerian  example. 

Among  the  rcmaiuing 
temples,  ]>crhapH  the  oue  which  most  clrarly  exhibits  the  characteristioa 
of  the  alylc  is  thnt  of  Pandrclhnn  (woodcut  Na  1130).     It  still  stands, 
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as  they  probably  all  once  atood.  in  the  water,  and  retains  the  greater 
part  of  its  roof  eatii-e.  Originally  it  aeems  to  have  had  a  third  storey, 
which  has  perished,  but  the  lower  part  exhibits  all  the  usual  features 
of  the  style. 

There  is  another  smaller  one  at  Payech,  which  is  still  quite  com- 
plete^ It  owes  its  perfection,  in  the  first  place,  to  its  being  constructed 
of  very  large  blocks  of  stone ;  the  upper  storey  of  the  roof  being  one 
stone,  and  the  second  another.  It  also  seems  to  be  the  moat  modem 
in  this  style  in  the  valley,  and  its  sculptures  shew  a  distinct  tendency 
towards  the  worship  of  Siva  and  Vishnu. 

At  a  place  called  ^\'aniJ■at  there  are  two  large  groups,  each  con- 
taining numerous  temples  in  all  the  various  forms  of  Cashmere  architec- 
ture, and  many  others  arc  enumerated  by  Mr,  Cowie, 
and  were  carefully  examined  by  him,  but  till  his 
illnstrations  reach  this  country  it  In  impossible  to 
speak  of  them  with  certainty.  At  Avantipore,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  temple  excavated  by  him  which 
seems  to  be  of  great  beauty  of  detail.  The  annexed 
fragment  of  one  of  its  columns  is  as  elegant  in  ittielf, 
and  almost  as  interesting  historically,  as  the  Doric  of 
the  examples  quoted  above,  inasmuch  as  if  it  is  com- 
pared with  the  pillars  of  the  tomb  of  JMycene  (wood- 
cut No.  117)  it  seems  difficult  to  escape  the  convic-  ^n  iiuurM  Avmii- 
tion  that  the  two  forms  were  derived  from  some  com-  K^Mt'^wilii'as.'"* 
moil  source.  At  all  eventa  there  is  nothing  Ix^tween 
the  Peloponnesus  and  t'ashmero,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  that  so  nearly 
resemhlce  it. 

There  is  in  Cashmere,  at  'IMltt  i-Siilfiman,  one  very  conspicuous 
and  well-known  example,  which  is  quite  in  a  different  style  from  those 
above  enumerated,  and  could  never  have  been  devoted  to  Serpent- 
worship.  It  stands  on  the  top  of  a  hill  overlooking  tho  city  of 
Serinagar ;  and  is  a  Muall  Hindu  temple  uf  the  usual  form,  but  so 
devoid  of  ornament  or  sculpture  of  any  sort — externally  at  least — 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  guess  its  age.  It  looks  old ;  but  that 
inaj'  arise  fi'om  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed.  Its  enclosures 
and  tho  stops  leading  up  to  it  look  more  modern  than  tho  temple 
itself. 

At  Mullote,  in  the  salt  range  of  the  Punjab,  Captain  Abbot  dis- 
covered some  temples  which  he  described  in  the  18th  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  They  are  so  extremely 
similar  in  detail  to  those  of  Cashmere  that  tliere  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  sumo  style  prevailed  in  tho  plains,  though  the  eonntiy  has 
been  so  frequently  swept  over  by  invading  armies  that  few  architec- 
tural remains  are  now  to  be  found.     If,  however,  these  were  carefully 
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examined  and  described,  they  would  form  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  Indian  ethnology  and  art. 

So  many  and  so  various  are  the  points  of  interest  connected  with 
the  style  of  the  ancient  buildings  in  Cashmere,  that  ihey  deserve  much 
fuller  illustration  than  is  compatible  with  the  scope  of  the  present  work. 
Though  not  very  magnificent,  they  are  very  pleasing  and  appropriate 
examples  of  art,  and  they  have  this  advantage  over  most  of  the  Indian 
styles,  that  Cashmere  possesses,  in  the  Kaja  Tarangini,  what  may  be  said 
to  be  the  only  Indian  history  in  existence.  Any  one  familiar  with  that 
work,  and  with  the  actual  buildings,  could  without  much  difficulty  fix 
their  dates,  and  from  the  buildings  illustrate  the  history.  1  his  has 
hardly  yet  been  attempted,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  can  be  done. 

Another  point  of  interest  connected  with  this  style  is  the  strange 
but  undoubted  affinity  which  exists  between  it  and  the  architectural 
forms  of  ancient  Greece.  This,  when  fully  investigated,  may  reveal 
to  us  relations  between  the  two  countries  or  their  outlying  dependencies 
which  are  not  now  suspected. 

But  the  greatest  point  of  interest  is  that  arising  out  of  the  con- 
nexion which  at  one  time  seems  to  have  existed  between  Cashmere 
and  Cambodia,  which  wall  form  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 
Between  the  two  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  gather  up  the  threads 
of  the  long-lost  form  of  Serpent  superstition,  and  learn  to  know  what 
were  the  aiTangements  of  the  temples,  and  what  the  worship  addressed 
to  that  mysterious  deity. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CAMBODIA. 

CCNTEXr^:. 
Temples  of  Nakhou  Wat,  Ongcor  Thorn,  I'uteii  ta  I*lirohm,  &c. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

Migratiou  from  TuxiUi    ....    •♦th  century  (?)!  Conquest  of  country  by  SiAmcHU    .     a. d.  1351-1374 

P^tbummaHurivong  founds  iDthupathainiri  A.i>.  959      Punoumpben  capital 13«7 

leprous  king 1250  (?)     Tonliprct  capital 15  '8 


INTKODUCrOUY. 


Since  the  exhumation  of  the  buried  cities  of  Assyria  by  Moiis.  Botta 
and  Mr.  Layard  nothing  has  occurred  so  startling,  or  which  has  thrown 
so  much  light  on  Eastern  art,  as  the  discovery  of  the  ruined  cities  of 
Cambodia.  Historically,  they  are  infinitely  less  important  to  us  than 
the  ruins  of  Nimroud  and  Nineveh  ;  but,  in  an  architectural  point  of 
view,  they  are  more  astonishing ;  and,  for  the  elucidation  of  certain 
Indian  problems,  it  seems  impossible  to  overrate  their  importance. 

The  first  European  who  visited  these  ruins  in  modern  times  was 
M.  Mouhot,  a  French  naturalist,  who  devoted  the  last  four  years  of  his 
life  (1858—1861)  to  the  exploration  of  the  valleys  of  the  Mekong  and 
Menam  rivers.  Though  the  primaiy  object  of  his  travels  was  to  in- 
vestigate the  natural  productions  of  the  country,  ho  seems  to  have 
been  so  struck  with  the  ruins  of  Ongcor  ^^*at  that  he  not  only  sketched 
and  made  plans  of  them,  but  wrote  descriptions  of  all  the  principal 
buildings.  Unfortunately  for  science  and  art  he  never  returned  to 
Europe,  being  struck  down  by  fever  while  prosecuting  his  researches 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  countrj^ ;  and,  though  his  notes  have  been 
published  both  in  this  countiy'  and  in  Franco,  they  were  not  pre- 
pared for  publication  by  himself,  and  want  the  explanatory  touches 
which  only  an  author  can  give  to  his  own  work.  Though  his  melan- 
choly death  prevented  M.  Mouhot  from  obtaining  all  the  credit  he  was 
entitled  to  for  his  discovery,  it  has  borne  fruit  as  far  as  the  public  are 
concerned. 

The  next  person  that  visited  these  ruins  was  the  very  learned 

*  *  Travels  in  Indo-China,  Cambodia,  and  Laos,*  by  Henri  Mouhot.    2  vols.  8vo. 
Marray,  1864. 
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generally  in  Western  India  about  the  year  319,  look  so  like  what  is 
recorded  further  east,  that,  at  present,  that  seems  the  most  probable 
date  for  the  migration,  assuming  it  to  have  taken  place.  Many  would 
be  inclined  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  any  communication  between 
the  two  countries ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  country 
around  Taxila  in  ancient  times  was  called  Camboja ;  that  it  was  the 
head-quarters  of  Serpent- worship  ;  that  the  architecture  of  Cashmere 
bears  very  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  Cambodia ;  while  there 
is  a  general  consent  that  the  Cambodians  came  from  India.  If  this 
were  so,  it  seems  certain  that  it  was  not  from  the  east  coast  that  they 
migrated.  As  pointed  out  above,  the  Indians  who  introduced  Buddhism 
and  Buddhist  architecture  into  Java  certainly  went  from  Guzerat  or 
the  countries  on  the  west  (;oast.  This  seems  undoubted,  and  there  is 
no  greater  improbability  of  a  migration  from  the  Indus  to  Cambodia 
than  of  one  from  Guzerat  to  Java. 

Ceylon  was  always  addicted  to  Snake- worship,  and  may  have 
formed  a  half-way  house.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  communication  may  have  taken  place  behind  the 
Himmalayas;  in  fact,  that  the  religion  of  the  two  countries  was 
derived  from  some  common  centre  in  Northern  Asia. 

All  tliis  will  require  careful  elaboration  hereafter,  in  some  place 
where  it  can  be  more  fully  treated  than  is  possible  here.  All  that  is 
wanted  now  is  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  there  must  have  been  a  con- 
nexion between  the  two  countries,  and  that  the  traditions  of  Cambodia 
point  to  Taxila  as  their  parent  seat. 

For  six  centuries  from  this  time  we  have  nothing  but  stories  of 
dragon-kings  and  their  bejiutiful  but  troublesome  daughters ;  of  the 
treasures  and  relics  they  guarded ;  and  of  the  si>ells  and  enchantments 
which  were  had  recourse  to  to  vanquish  and  rob  them.  All  this  is 
common  to  all  the  nations  between  Cambodia  and  the  North  Cape  of 
Norway,  but  does  not  concern  us  here. 

At  last  we  come  to  a  ftict.  **  In  the  year  957  Inthapathapuri  was 
founded  by  King  Pathummasurivong."  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
name  of  the  old  capital  of  Siam  was  the  mispronunciation  of  Ayodya, 
so  this  is  only  the  Cambodian  way  of  spelling  Indraprastha,  or  the  old 
Delhi  of  the  Mahabharata. 

Jumping  from  this  initial  date  we  have  a  final  one  in  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  by  the  Siamese  (1351-1374),  after  which  time 
the  old  capital  was  deserted,  and  no  more  temples  were  erected  there. 
Our  architectural  history  is  thus  confined  to  the  four  centuries  which 
elapsed  between  951  and  1357.  For  the  first  thi  ee  of  these,  at  least, 
Nakhon  *  Thom — the  Great  City — was  the  capital.     About  the  middle, 


»  Niikhon  is  only  the  Siamese  pronunciation  of  the  Indian  Nagara,  Nuggur.    Thom 
moans  **  gi'eut," 
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however,  of  the  13th  century,  the  king  was  afflicted  with  leprosy 
"because  he  had  forsaken  the  Snake -worship  of  his  forefathers,"  and 
taken  to  the  Brnhminical  or  Buddhist  heresy,  it  is  not  quite  clear 
which  ;  and  the  capital  was  then  transferred  to  a  site  some  fifteen  miles 
further  east,  and  a  city  built,  known  as  Paten  Ta  Phrohm  (the  City 
of  Brahma  ?). 

Meanwhile  wo  have  at  least  three  centuries  during  which  Naga- 
worship  prevailed— giving  rise  to  the  erection  of  a  series  of  temples  as 
large  and  as  richly  ornamented  as  any  to  be  found  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  The  last  of  these — that  knowTi  as  Kakhon  \\  at — was 
the  greatest  and  the  best,  and  is  the  one  with  which  we  are  at  present 
principally  concerned. 

From  the  little  we  know  of  the  others  it  does  not  seem  that  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  arranging  them  all  in  a  chronological  seiies, 
from  the  gradations  of  style  they  exhibit ;  nor  of  ascertaining  their 
dates,  since  they  are  covered  with  inscriptions  in  a  character  that  could 
be  read  without  serious  trouble ;  and  these  probably  contain  the  names 
of  the  kings,  which  would  enable  this  to  be  done,  approximatively  at 
least,  even  if  there  should  be  no  dates. 

The  buildings  of  l*aten  ta  Phrohm  (the  Brahminical)  are  of  a  much 
more  varied  but  less  perfect  style.  They  seem,  from  the  descriptions 
of  M.  Mouhot  and  Dr.  Bastian,  to  be  Buddhist,  Jaina,  or  Hindu,  or  all 
these  styles  mixed  up  together  as  in  Java.  In  fact,  they  seem  very 
much  to  resemble  the  buildings  in  that  island,  and  their  date  is  about 
the  same  (1250-1350)  ;  but,  as  they  have  neither  been  dra^^^l  nor  pho- 
tographed, there  is  very  litlle  to  be  said  about  them.  For  the  present 
our  attention  must  be  principally  confined  to  the  city  of  Ongcor — or 
Ongou,  as  it  is  popularly  named,  but  more  correctly  known  as  Nakhon 
Thom. 

It  is  difficult  to  point  out  the  situation  of  this  city,  as  the  lake  near 
which  it  is  situated  and  the  hills  that  approach  it  have  not  yet  found 
their  way  into  any  atlas.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  about  half- 
way between  the  gieat  rivers  of  Siam  and  Cambodia  is  a  lake,  the  Tali 
Sab,  about  120  miles  long,  and  varying  in  width  from  30  to  GO.  In  the 
dry  weather  its  average  depth  is  only  4  ft.,  but  in  the  rains  it  is  fed  by 
the  Mekong,  of  which  it  is  a  backwater,  and  rises  30  or  40  more,  so 
that  it  is  easily  navigable  for  large  boats.  At  a  little  distance  from  the 
northern  shore  of  this  hike,  in  103°  50'  East  longitude  and  13°  30'  Koi-th 
latitude,  the  ruins  are  1o  be  found,  situated  in  a  great  plain  extending 
some  60  miles  in  width  between  the  lake  and  the  hills  on  its  northern 
boundary.* 

»  The  French  have  navigated  the  lake  I  companies  Dr.  Ba»tian'8  paper,  in  the 
in  a  large  steamer,  and  published  detailed  |  35th  vol.  of  the  *  Journal  of  the  Royal 


charts  of  the  river.    Maps  are  also  found 
in  Mouhot's  *  Travels;*  but  the  best  ac- 


Geographical  Society.* 
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Temple  of  Nakhon  Wat. 

The  temple  of  Nakbon  Wat,  literally  "  the  temple  of  the  city "  or 
"  of  the  capital,"  as  it  is  now  called  by  the  Siamese,  is  situated  in  a  sandy 
plain  about  four  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  city  of  Ongcor  itself,  and 
between  it  and  the  lake  Tali  Sab.  As  will  bo  seen  from  the  small  plan 
(figure  2,  woodcut  No.  1142)  it  is  almost  an  exact  square,  and  measures 
nearly  an  English  mile  each  way.  The  walled  enclosure  of  the  temple 
measures  1 080  yards  by  1100,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  moat  or  ditch  2  50 
yards  wide.  The  moat  is  crossed  on  the  west  by  a  splendid  causeway, 
adorned  by  pillars  on  either  side.  This  leads  to  the  great  gateway,  not 
unlike  the  gopura  of  a  Dravidian  temple,  five  storeys  in  height,  but 
extended  by  lateral  galleries  and  towers  to  a  flic^do  more  than  600  ft. 
in  extent.  Within  this  a  second  raised  causeway,  370  yards  long,  leads 
to  a  cruciform  platform  in  front  of  the  temple  (shown  in  fig.  1,  woodcut 
No.  1142).  On  either  side  of  this,  about  half-way  down,  is  a  detached 
temple,  which  anywhere  else  would  be  considered  of  importance,  but 
here  may  be  passed  over. 

The  temple  itself  consists  of  three  enclosures,  one  within  the  other, 
each  raised  from  15  to  20  ft.  above  the  level  of  that  outside  it,  so  as 
to  give  the  whole  a  pyramidal  form.     The  outer  enclosure  measures 
570    ft.   by   G50,   and    covers   therefore   about   370,000    sq.   ft.     The 
great  temple  at   Karnac  (Thebes)  covers   430,000.     There  are  three 
porfcils  adorned  with  towers  on  each  face,  and  on  either  side  of  these 
are   open   galleries   or   verandahs   which,    with  their  bas-reliefs,   are 
probably  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  temple.     Their  external 
appearance  will  be  understood  from  the 
woodcut  No.   1 1 43 ;    that  of  the  interior 
from   woodcut    No.    1144;    though    these 
illustrations  are  on  too  small  a  scale  to 
do  justice  to  their  magnificence. 

The  mechanical  arrangements  of  these 
galleries  or  colonnades  are  as  perfect  as 
their  artistic  design.  These  will  be  under- 
stood from  the  annexed  diagram.  On  one 
side  is  a  solid  wall  of  the  most  exqusite 
masonry,  supporting  the  inner  terrace  of 
the  temple.  It  is  built  of  large  stones 
without  cement,  and  so  beautifully  fitted 
that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  joints 
between  two  stones.  At  a  distance  of 
10  ft.  6  in.  in  front  of  this  stands  a  range 
of  square  piers  very  much  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  Romai^  Doric  order,  with  capitals  very  like  the  classical 
examples,  but  more  ornamented.     These  pillars  have  no  ba«ft».,\svv\.  ^\i 
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each  face  is  carved  a  figure  of  a  devotee  or  worshipper  anrmounted  by 
u  canopy  of  incised  ornament,  which  is  also  carried  along  the  edge 
of  the  shaftB.  I'ho  pillare  carry  an  architrave  and  a  deep  frieze, 
which,  in  the  inner  part  of  the  temple,  ia  ornamented  with  hassi- 
rilievi  of  the  most  elaborate  cliaracter,  and  above  this  is  a  cornice 
of  very  classical  outline.  Above  the  cornices  is  a  pointed  arch  not 
formed  with  voussoirs,  bul^  of  Ktonea  projecting  one  beyond  the  other, 
as  with  the  old  Pelasgi  and  the  Indians  to  the  present  Aa,y.     Thin 


in  quite  plain,  and  was  probubly  originally  intended  to  be  hidden 
by  a  wooden  ceiling,  as  indicated  in  t}ie  diagram;  at  least,  Mr. 
Thomson  discovered  the  mortices  which  were  intended  to  secure  some 
such  adornment,  and  in  one  place  the  remains  of  a  teak-wood  ceiling 
beautifully  and  elaborately  carved. 

Outside  this  gallery,  as  shewn  in  the  woodcuts  Ko.  1141  and  1143,  is 
a  second,  sujiported  by  shorter  pillars,  with  bolh  base  and  capital,  'ITiiB 
outer  range  supportfl  what  may  be  called  a  tie- beam,  the  one  end  of  which 
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ia  inserted  into  the  inner  column  jnst  below  the  capital.  So  beautifully, 
liowcvcr.  is  this  fitted  that  il.  Mouhot  aaHcrte  the  inner  columns  are 
monoliths,  and,  like  the  other  joints  of  the  masonry,  the  junction  cannot 
be  detected  even  in  the  photograph  unless  pointed  out  The  beanty  of 
this  arrangement  will  at  once  strike  anyone  who  knows  how  difficult 
it  is  to  keep  the  sun  out  and  let  in  the  light  and  air,  so  indii'pcnsable 
iti  that  climate.  The  British  have  tried  tp  effect  it  in  India  for  100 
years,  bnt  never  hit  on  nnything  either  so  artistic  or  convenient  hh 


this.  It  is,  in  fitet,  the  solution  ol  a  problem  over  which  we  might  have 
puzzled  for  centuries,  but  which  the  Cambodians  resolved  instinctively, 
nie  exterior  cornice  hero,  as  throughout  the  temple,  is  composed  of 
infinite  reiwtitions  of  the  soven-hcadetl  iinake. 

The  most  wonderful  paits,  however,  of  tlicsc  colonnades  of  Nakhoti 
Wat,  are  the  sculptures  th>it  adorn  their  walls,  i-atlier  than  the  arehi- 
tectnro  that  sliellcrs  them.  These  are  distributed  in  eight  compart- 
ments, one  on  each  side  of  each  central  group  of  entrances,  measuring 
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each  from  250  to  300  ft.  in  length,  with  a  height  of  about  6^  ft.  Their 
aggr^ate  length  is  thus  at  least  2000  ft.,  and,  assuming  the  parts  pho- 
tographed to  be  a  fair  average,  the  number  of  men  and  animals  repre- 
sented extends  from  18,000  to  20,000.  The  relief  is  so  low  that  in  the 
photograph  it  looks  at  first  sight  as  if  incised — intagliato — like  the 
Egyptian  sculptures,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  Generally  speaking, 
these  reliefs  represent  battle-scenes  of  the  most  animated  description, 
taken  from  the  Eamyana,  or  Mahabharata,  which  the  immigrants  either 
brought  with  them  or,  as  the  Siamese  annals  say,  received  from  India 
in  the  4th  or  6th  century.  These,  Pathammasurivong,  the  founder  of 
the  city,  caused  to  be  translated  into  Cambodian,  with  considerable 
variations,  and  here  they  are  sculptured  almost  in  extenso. 

One  bas-relief,  however,  is  occupied  by  a  different  subject— popularly 
supposed  to  represent  heaven,  earth,  and  hell.  Above  is  a  procession 
80  closely  resembling  those  in  Egyptian  temples  as  to  bo  startling. 
The  king  is  borne  in  a  palanquin  very  like  those  seen  in  the  sculptures 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  accompanied  by  standards  and  emblems 
which  go  fer  to  complete  the  illusion.  In  the  middle  row  sits  a  judge 
with  a  numerous  body  of  assessors,  and  the  condemned  are  thrown 
doMm  to  a  lower  region,  where  they  are  represented  as  tortured  in 
all  the  modes  which  Eastern  ingenuity  has  devised.  It  is  not  clear, 
however,  that  this  is  a  theological  hell ;  it  seems  more  probable  that 
it  represents  the  mode  in  which  the  Indian  immigrants  "  improved  '* 
the  natives.  One  subject  alone  can  be  called  mythological,  and  it 
wears  an  old  familiar  face;  it  represents  the  second -Avatar  of  Vishnu, 
the  world-supporting  tortoise,  and  the  churning  of  the  ocean  with  the 
great  snake  Naga.  No  legend  in  Hindu  mythology  could  be  more 
appropriate  for  a  snake-temple ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  out  of 
place,  and  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  it  was  his  choice  of  this  subject 
that  gave  rise  to  the  tradition  that  the  king  was  afflicted  with  leprosy 
because  he  liad  deserted  the  faith  of  his  forefathers.  This  relief  is 
evidently  the  last  attempted,  and  still  remains  unfinished. 

The  only  other  temple  that  I  am  aware  of  where  sculpture  is  used 
in  anything  like  the  same  profusion  is  that  at  Hullabeed,  described 
above,  page  615.  There,  however,  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
employed  are  diametrically  opposed  to  those  in  vogue  in  Cambodia. 
In  the  Indian  example  all  the  sculptures  are  in  high  lelief,  many 
of  the  figures  standing  free,  and  all  are  essential  parts  of  the  archi- 
tecture— are,  in  fact,  the  architecture  itself.  Here,  however,  the  two 
arts  are  kept  quite  distinct  and  independent,  each  mutually  aiding 
the  other,  but  each  perfect  by  itself,  and  separate  in  its  aim.  llie 
Gothic  architects  attempted  to  incorporate  their  sculpture  with  the 
architecture  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Indian  architects.  The  Greeks, 
on  the  contrary,  kept  them  distinct :  they  provided  a  plain  wall  out- 
side the  cella  of  the  temple  for  their  paintings  and  sculpture,  and  pro- 
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tected  it  by  screenB  of  columns  precisely  as  the  Cambodians  did  ;  and 
it  is  difBcTilt  to  say  which  was  the  best  principle.  A  critic  imbued 
with  the  feelings  of  racdiiTal  art  would  side  with  the  Indians;  but 
if  the  Greeks  were  correct  in  their  principle,  so  certainly  were  the 
Cambodinns. 


Leaving  these  outer  peristyles  for  (lie  present,  nnd  entering  by  the 
west  door  wc  find  onrsclves  in  an  anfo-naoe  measuring  180  ft.  by  160, 
8ni>ported  by  more  than  100  columns,  and  lighted  by  four  small  conrt« 
open  (o  the  sky  above;   but  the  flooif,  as  in  all  Naga  temples,  are 
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tanks  or  reservoirs  for  water.  The  whole  of  this  part  is  arranged  most 
artistically,  so  as  to  obtain  the  most  varied  and  picturesque  effects, 
and  is  as  well  worthy  of  study  as  any  part  of  the  temple.  Beyond 
this,  on  either  hand,  is  a  detached  temple  similar  in  plan  to  those  that 
stand  on  either  side  of  the  causeway  half-way  between  the  entrance 
and  the  temple. 

Ascending  from  this  we  enter  the  middle  court,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  what  may  bo  considered  as  the  temple  itself.  It 
measures  200  ft.  by  213,  and  is  croA\Tied  by  five  towers  or  spires,  one 
on  each  angle,  and  one,  taller  than  the  others,  in  the  centre.  This, 
according  to  M.  Mouhot,  is  110  ft.  high  from  the  floor  uf  the  temple, 
and,  as  that  is  raised  55  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ground  outside,  the 
whole  height  is  105  ft.  Mr.  Thomson  makes  the  whole  height  180  ft. 
The  central  tower  has  four  cells  like  that  at  Sadree,  one  facing  each 
way.  The  general  appearance  of  these  towers  may  be  gathered  from 
woodcut  No.  1145.  They  are  very  Indian  in  character  and  outline, 
but,  when  looked  closely  into,  are  unlike  anything  known  in  that 
country.  The  building  which  resembles  the  inner  temple  most,  so  far 
as  at  present  known,  is  that  at  ISadree  (woodcut  No.  1087).  Its  dimen- 
sions are*  nearly  the  same,  200  ft.  by  225;  like  this,  it  has  five  spires 
similarly  disposed,  and  four  open  courts ;  and  at  Sadree,  as  here,  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  snake -images  which  suggest  a  connexion 
between  the  two.  But  there  the  similarity  ceases.  The  extraordinary 
amount  of  richness  and  exuberance  of  detail  in  tlie  Cambodian 
temple  far  surpasses  tliat  of  the  Indian  example;  and  the  courts  at 
Nakhon  Wat  are  not  courts,  but  water- tanks.  How  far  the  lower  courts 
were  also  capable  of  being  flooded  is  not  clear,  nor  whether  the  whole 
area,  1100  yards  square,  in  which  the  temple  stands,  was  not  also 
capable  of  being  turned  into  a  lake.*  Judging  from  the  analogy  of 
the  Cashmere  temples,  it  would  seem  probable  that  this  may  have  been 
the  case.  If  it  were,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  fairy-like  scene 
than  this  temple  would  have  presented,  rising  from  the  lake  which 
reflected  its  forms  in  the  calm  stillness  of  a  tropical  sunset. 

One  of  the  most  curious  circumstances  connected  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  this  temple  is,  that  all  its  pillai*s  are  as  essentially  of  the 
Eoman  Doric  order  as  those  of  Cashmere  are  of  the  Grecian  Doric. 
Even  if  this  is  disputed,  one  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  no  such 
pillars  occur  anywhere  in  India.  At  Nakhon  W'at  there  is  not  a  single 
bracket- capital  nor  an  Indian  base.  The  pillars  nowhere  change  into 
octagons  or  polygons  of  sixteen  or  thirty-two  sides,*  and  all  the  enta- 

»  Mr.  Thomson  waa  informed  that  during  canscways  arc  in  places  ornamented  wit) i 
tlie  rains  tlie  whole  was  flooded,  and  the  i  dwarf  columns  of  circular  form.  They 
temple  could  be  reached  in  boats.  seem  to  simulate  a  bundle  of  eight  reeds, 

2  Outside  the  temple  the  sides  of  tlie    and  have  tall  capitals. 
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blatures  aro  au  uiiliko  Indian  forms  as  can  well  be  conceiTed.  At 
NakLou  Wat,  also,  there  are  inloreKting  vaults  and  ingenioua  roofing- 
contrivances  of  all  sorts,  but  no  dome,  and  no  hint  that  the  architects 
were  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  foim.  On  the  contrary,  take  such 
a  pillar  as  that  shown  in  woodcut  No.  I14f>;  the  proportion  of  diameter 
to  height ;  the  entatds ;  the  proportion  between  the  upper  and  loirer 
diameter:  the  aipitjil  with  its  abacus;  the  base  with  its  plinth;  the 
architravt!.  &c.,  are  so  like  the  Boman  order 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  likeness  being 
accidental.  How  the  pillars  came  here  we  do 
not  know,  but  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
thitt,  in  the  traditions  collected  by  Dr.  Bastiau, 
and,  more  cKiTCcially,  in  those  extracted  from 
Siamese  books  by  Col.  Low,  nothing  is  so  com- 
monly asserted  and  insisted  upon  as  the  pre- 
sence of  a  prince  of  "  Rome,"  of  "  Romans,"  and 
white  men.  What  all  this  means  it  is  difficult 
to  gness.  If  the  chronoli^j  given  above  is  cor- 
rect, Marco  I'olo  must  have  visited  Ziampa' 
when  this  temple  was  building,  but  he  says 
nothing  about  it ;  and.  had  Christians  been 
here  then,  they  would  have  introduced  the 
tJothic  of  the  13th  century,  not  the  long  for- 
gotten orders  of  Pagan  Rome." 

But  whoever  gave  the  design  for  these  pil- 
lars—and, according  to  M.  Mouhot,  there  are 
I5;t2  of  them  in  this  single  building — we  have 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  people  for 
whom  it  was  erected  were  of  pure  Turanian 
blood.  Without  insisting  on  other  facts,  there 
are  in  every  part  of  the  building  groups  of 
fcthale  figures  in  alto-relievo.  They  are  some- 
times in  niches  or  in  pairs,  as  in  the  woodcut 
No.  11+7,  attached  to  pilasters,  or  in  groups  of 
i]48.  I'iiiar  ut  r\iri h.  Ni.khim  f'""'  Or  moTo.  There  are  a  hundred  or  more  in 
m'j,  ihijSi^''"'"*™'''''''  various  i>arts  of  the  building,  and  all  have  the 
thick  lips,  tho  fiat  uoses  of  true  Tartars,  their 
eyes  forming  an  angle  with  one  another  like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  or 
any  other  of  the  true  building-raccB  of  tho  world.  Unfortunately, 
no  statues  of  men  are  so  attached,  though  there  aro  several  free-standii^ 
figures  whicli  tell  the  same  tale.  The  bas-reliefe  do  not  help  In  the 
enquiry,  as  the  artist  has  taken  pains  to  distinguish  carefully  the  eth- 


'^  MttTsien's  IrnnslBtUin,  page  585.  |  in   tlio  comilry,   but  does   not  BCcm   lo 

-  The  Chinese  tnvellor  iiicnlimm  nbile     l>o  nble  lo  make  out  wheto  they  cams 
wi'iueu  na  one  of  tho  rcinarkablo  things  |  from. 
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nographio  peculiarities  of  all 
the  nationa  represented,  and, 
till  tho  inscriptions  are  read, 
and  we  know  who  are  inteiided 
for  Indiana  or  Ceylonese,  who 
for  Chinese  or  Cambadians,  we 
cannot  use  tho  eTJdence  thej 
supply. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that,  wherever  Seq)eiit-nor 
ship  prevailed  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  it  was  the  custom 
to  devote  tho  most  beautiful 
young  girls  to  tho  service  of 
the  temple.  This  would  not 
only  account  for  these  numc 
rous  female  statues,  but  tht,ir 
presence  affords  a  hint  of  the  {I 
worship  to  which  it  was  dedi 
cated.  This,  however,  is  not 
required ;  for,  ihough  the  god 
is  gone,  and  tho  Buddhists 
have  taken  possession  of  the 
temple,  everywhere  the  Snake 
god  appears.  Every  angle  of 
every  roof  is  adorned  with 
an  image  of  tho  sevcn-heaJed 
snake,  and  there  are  hundreds 
of  them  ;  everj-  cornice  is  com 
posed  of  snakes'  heads ;  oicrj 
conviJution  of  tho  roofs,  and 
thereare  thousands,  terminates 
in  a  five  or  seven-headed  snake. 
The  balustrades  are  snakes, 
and  the  ridge  of  everj'  roof  was 
apparently  adorned  with  gilt 
dragons.  These  being  in  metal 
have  disappeared,  but  the  holes 
into  which  they  wore  fixed  can 
still  be  seen  on  every  ridge. 

There  is  no  image  in  tho 
sanctuary,  of  course,  because 
it  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  re- 
ligion that  the  god  is  A  living 
god,  and  dies,  or  is  eaten  up 
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by  his  fellow  divinities,  so  tliat  no  trace  of  him  remains.  But,  beyond 
all  this,  the  water  arrangements  which  pervade  every  part  of  the 
great  temple  are  such  as  belong  to  the  worship  of  the  Serpent,  and 
to  that  only. 

Temples  of  Ongcob,  Paten  Ta  Phbohm,  &o. 

K  there  were  no  other  temples  of  the  same  class  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, the   discovery  of  that  of  Nakhon  Wat  would  in  itself  be  of 
sufficient  interest,  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.     ITiere  is  a 
series  of  temples  and  palaces,  spread  over  a  space  not  greater  than  that 
covered  by  the  ruins  of  Delhi,  but  equalling  in  extent  and  sui-|)assing  in 
richness  tliose  of  the  Indian  city  from  which  Inthapathapuri  takes  its 
name.     The  principal  of  these  are  the  two  metropolitan  temples  of 
Chigcor  and  Paten  Ta  Phrohm.     They  are  nearly  as  large  and  quite  as 
elaborate  as  Nakhon  AVat.     That  temple  may,  indeed,  be  considered 
as  a  sort  of  suburban  monastery  or  religious  establishment;  the  other 
two  great  temples  were  those  in  the  two  successive  capitals  themselve& 
Unfortunately,  however,  our  knowledge  of  these  is  very  much  more 
restricted  than  of  the  temple  outside  the  walls.     Only  one  photc^raph, 
so  far  as  I  know,  exists  of  either ;  and  the  plans  and  descriptions '  are 
far  from  supplying  the  necessary  details.     We  cannot  even  feel  sure  to 
what  religion  they  wore  dedicated.  They  cei^tainly  were  not  so  essentiallj 
Naga  as  of  Nakhon  Wat ;   but  they  are  not  Buddhist  in  any  sense  in 
which   the  term  is  understood  in  India  or  Burmah,  though  they  are 
now  appropriated  by  the  priests  of  that  faith.     Nor  are  they  Brah- 
minical,  though  Hindu  godjs  and  Hindu  traditions  occasionally  peer 
through  the  local  crust ;  in  fact,  we  must  wait  some  time  before  this 
new  page  of  architectural  history  can  bo  satisfactorily  deciphered. 

The  great  temple  in  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Ongcor  is  an  exact 
square,  measuiing  about  400  ft.  each  way,  and  is  surrounded,  like 
Nakhon  Wat,  by  a  corridor  containing  sculptures  as  in  that  monastery. 
Within  this  is  a  second  enclosure,  215  ft.  square,  connected  with  the 
outer  by  four  great  galleries.  In  the  centre  of  the  whole  is  a  tower, 
05  ft.  in  diameter  by  V]0  in  height,  circular  in  plan  generally,  but  with 
a  most  complicated  arrangement  of  niches  and  galleries. 

Around  the  central  tower  are  placed  thirty-six*  smaller  spires  con- 
nected with  galleries  crossing  and  intersecting  one  another  so  as  to  form 
a  perfect  labyrinth.    In  its  present  state  of  ruin  it  is  so  difficult  to  find 


*  M.  Mouhot's  plans  have  been  kindly  ,  '  That  is  the  number  shewn  in  M. 
lent  to  me  by  hid  widow  for  this  puri)ose,  ,  Mouliot's  plan.  Mr.  Thomson  tells  me  he 
and  most  of  the  in  formation  here  employed  counted  fifty-one.  The  building  is  so 
is  derived  from  these  and  the  descriptions  overgrown  with  jungle  that  it  seems  im- 
iti  his  work.  It  is  very  difficult  to  follow  '  possible,  without  clearing  it,  to  be  certain. 
Dr.  Bastiaii. 
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yonr  way  in  or  out  of  the  placo  that  it  is  popularly  known  as  "  the 
Palace  where  they  play  hide-aod-seck."  The  general  appearance  of  one 
of  the  smaller  towers  will  be  gathered  from  wi.odcut  No.  1148.  They 
are  slightly  cruciform  in  plan,  but  their  most  marked  peculiarity  is  the 
great  mask,  wiiicli  is  repealed  on  each  of  the  four  fronts  at  about  two- 
thirds  of  their  heiglit  from  the  ground,  ^^'httt  is  this  mask,  and  what 
does  it  represent?  Tlie  traditions  of  tho  plat;e  say  that,  when  thn 
sovereign  who  manied  the  Snake-king's  daiightci-  got  tired  of  his  fiither- 


in-law,  he  set  up  an  image  of  the  four-faced  Brahnm  over  the  gatef  of 
the  city,  which  so  terrified  the  old  man  that  he  fled  to  his  dark  abode 
cni-sing  his  ungrateful  diildren.  Such  an  imago  does  still  exist  over 
the  principal  gate  of  the  city  ;  but  the  ChineFo  tra\'eller,  who  visited  (he 
plac«  in  1 21)5,'  calls  it  a  fivc-fnced  image  of  Buddha !  The  traveller 
was  a  nuddluBt,  and  saw  his  own  religion  everywhere,  and  that  only 
in  every  temple  and  in  every  place. 


•  Noimllcfl  Mclnncf B  AsiatiiiiiCT,'  i.  p-  l'>3. 
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The  other  great  temple,  that  of  the  new  capital — Paten  Ta  Phrohm — 
was  of  about  the  same  dunensions,  400  ft.  square,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  ever  been  finished,  though,  from  such  descriptions  as  we  possess,  it 
was  not  inferior  in  richness  or  elaboration  to  those  just  mentioned. 
According  to  M.  Mouhot's  plan  there  were  eight  towers,  two  on  each 
fiice,  external  to  the  great  gallery,  and  seventeen  or  eighteen  internally, 
arranged  as  they  now  appear  somewhat  capriciously.  This  may  have 
arisen  from  the  temple  never  having  been  completed  or  from  subsequent 
destruction.  As  we  now  find  it  the  plan  certainly  shows  less  symmetry 
and  less  propriety  of  design  than  the  other  two  ;  but  till  we  know  more 
about  it,  it  is  diificidt  to  guess  what  may  be  the  cause  of  this  inferiority. 
Both  the  last-named  temples  are  so  overgrown  with  jungle,  and  so 
seriously  injured  by  the  roots  of  trees  growing  between  the  joints  of  the 
stones,  that  their  exploration  is  a  matter  of  difficulty,  if  not  of  danger. 

The  relative  ages  of  these  three  great  temples  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
matter  of  any  uncertainty—the  oldest  is  that  in  the  city  of  Ongcor, 
the  most  modern  that  in  Paton  Ta  Phrohm  ;  the  temple  of  Nakhon  Wat 
being  of  a  date  intermediate  between  these  two.  It  is  more  diflScult,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  determine  the  real  date.  We 
shall  probably  not  err  to  any  great  extent  if  wo  assume  that  these 
erections  occupied  the  two  centuries  that  elapsed  between  the  years 
1150-1350;  the  temple  of  Nakhon  Wat  being  thus  the  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  building  mania  which  possessed  the  whole  world 
during  the  113th  century. 

Besides  these  three,  which  may  be  considered  as  metropolitan, 
M.  Mouliot  and  Dr.  Bastian^  describe  in  more  or  less  detail  some 
ten  or  twelve  other  temples ;  some,  at  least,  of  which  are  of  consider- 
able extent.* 

Among  these,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  called  Prasat  Keo. 
It  is  certainly  older  than  either  of  the  three  temples  mentioned  above, 
and  much  simpler  both  in  plan  and  style  of  decoration.  Like  the 
others  it  is  square,  its  enclosing  corridors  measuring  250  ft.  each  way. 
The  inner  enclosure  is  a  pyramid  in  three  terraces  rising  to  a  height  of 
50  ft.  ;  on  the  upper  platform  stand,  as  usual,  five  great  towers,  the 
centre  one  larger  and  higher  than  those  at  the  angles.' 


*  It  is  not  easy  always  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  these  two  gentlemen  are 
speaking  of  the  same  building.  Besides  the 
difference  of  the  French  and  Gennan  modes 
of  spelling  Eastern  names,  the  printer  has 
on  several  occasions  mistaken  M.  Mou))ot's 
T*8  for  B^s,  and  his  L's  for  I's,  wliich  ren- 
ders the  identification  perplexing. 

*  It  would  be  interesting  if  nmong  these 
wo  could  identify  that  one  of  which  the 


Chinese  traveller  gives  the  following  de- 
scription : — **  A  Test  de  la  ville  est  un 
autre  temple  de  I'esprit  nomme  Pho-UhU^ 
auquel  on  sacrifie  des  horames.  Chaque 
ann(k)  le  roi  va  duns  ce  temple  faiie  Ini 
mC>me  un  sacrifice  humain  pendant  la 
nuit.'* — *  Melanges  Asiatiques,*  vol.  i.  p.  83. 
'  In  plan  and  design,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  description,  this  temple, 
barring  the  height,  reproduces  the  tomb 
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Still  older  than  this  is  the  mined  temple  on  Mount  Bakeng,  half- 
way between  the  city  and  Nakhon  Wat.  This,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
been  the  city  or  arx  of  the  immigrants,  but  the  temple  is  so  much 
weather-worn  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  what  it  is.  On  the  same 
hill  is  another  temple  of  considerably  more  modem  date.  It  is  a  seven- 
storeyed  pyramid,  the  lowest  terrace  of  which  measures  225  ft.  each  way, 
and  is  above  60  ft.  in  height.  On  three  of  its  terraces  stand  seventy- 
two  small  temples ;  on  the  upper  platform  a  small  dagoba.  The  whole 
building,  in  fact,  is  a  compound  of  Boro  Buddor  and  Brambanam,  and 
undoubtedly  of  Buddhist  origin,  or  at  least  of  that  corrupt  compound 
which  went  by  that  name  in  the  far  East.  A  similar  temple  exists  on 
Bakong,  about  fifteen  miles  further  east.  The  upper  platform  in  both 
instances  is  ascended  by  flights  of  steps  on  each  face,  running  direct  to 
the  centre  of  the  upper  platfoi-m. 

The  other  temples  are  not  of  such  magnificence  as  to  justify  their 
being  described  here ;  their  interest  would  be  great  in  a  monograph  of 
the  style,  but,  without  illustrations,  their  dimensions,  coupled  with 
their  unfamiliar  names,  would  convey  very  little  information  to  the 
reader.* 

Civil  Architecture. 

The  palaces  and  public  buildings  of  Ongcor  seem  to  be  quite  worthy 
of  its  temples,  either  as  regards  extent  or  richness  of  decoration. 
They  are,  however,  as  might  be  expected,  in  a  more  ruinous  state ; 
being  less  monumental  in  their  mode  of  construction,  and,  what  is  more 
to  our  present  purpose,  they  have  neither  been  drawn  nor  photographed 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them  intelligible. 

The  walls  of  the  cities  were  also  of  VGiry  great  extent,  and  of  dimen- 
sions commensurate  with  their  importance.  They  seem  generally  to 
have  been  constructed  of  a  coarse  ferruginous  stone  in  largo  blocks,  and 
only  the  gates  and  ornamental  parts  were  of  the  fine-grained  sand- 
stone of  which  the  temples  and  palaces  are  built.  Wonderful  as  these 
temples  and  pilaces  are,  the  circumstance  that,  perhaps,  after  all  gives 
the  highest  idea  of  the  civilization  of  these  ancient  Cambodians  is  the 
perfection  of  their  roads  and  bridges.  One  great  trunk  road  seems  to 
have  stretched  for  300  miles  across  the  country  from  Korat,  in  a  south- 


of  Poreena,  as  describod  by  Pliny*  with  *  At  Buribun,  on  tlio  other  side  of  the 
singular  exactness,  or  that  of  Anins  <  wood-  lake,  Dr.  Bastian  informs  mo  there  is  a 
cut  No.  168).  We  must  know  a  little  more  complete  copy  of  the  Nakhon  Wat  sculp- 
before  speculating ;  but  the  square  base,  tures,  car>'ed  in  wood  in  the  IGth  century, 
the  five  spires,  the  potasus  or  tee,  are  all  j  The  place  was  the  residence  of  the  kings 
coincidences  w^hich  it  is  difficult  to  believe  |  of  Cambodia  after  the  fall  of  the  capital, 
are  accidental.  t  and  as  original  art  had  then  perished,  they 
— —  I  took  this  mode  of  adorning  their  palace. 

•  See  'True  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art.'  p.  -158,  ■  What  a  prize  for  any  European  museum  I 
wocdcnts  79  and  80. 
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easterly  direction,  to  the  Mekong  river.  It  was  a  raised  causeway, 
paved  throughout  like  a  Roman  road,  and  every  stream  that  it  crossed 
was  spanned  by  a  bridge,  many  of  which  remain  perfect  to  the 
present  day.  Dr.  Bastian  describes  two  of  these;  one,*  400  ft.  in 
length  and  50  in  breadth,  richly  ornamented  by  balustrades  and 
cornices,  and  representations  of  snakes  and  the  Snake-king.*  The  extra- 
ordinary thing  is,  that  it  is  constructed  without  radiating  arches,  but, 
like  every  structure  in  the  place,  by  a  system  of  bracketing  or  hori- 
zontal arches,  and  without  cement.  Yet  it  has  withstood  for  five  cen- 
turies, at  least,  the  violence  of  the  tropical  torrent  which  it  spans. 

Even  if  no  vestiges  of  those  roads  or  bridges  remained,  the  sculp- 
tures of  Nakhon  Wat  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  state  of  perfection  which 
the  art  of  transport  had  reached  in  this  community.  In  these  there 
are  numerous  representations  of  chariots,  all  with  wheels  from  3  to  5 
ft.  in  height,  and  with  sixteen  sjx)kes,  which  must  be  of  metal,  for  no 
London  coachmaker  at  the  present  day  could  frame  anything  so  delicate 
in  wood.  The  rims,  too,  are  in  metal,  and  apparently  the  wheel  turns 
on  the  axle.  Those  who  are  aware  how  difficult  a  problem  it  is  to  make 
a  perfect  wheel  will  appreciate  how  much  is  involved  in  such  a  perfect 
solution  of  the  problem  as  is  here  found.  But  it  requires  a  knowledge 
of  the  clumsiness  of  the  Romans  and  our  mediseval  forefathers  in  this 
respect,  and  the  utter  barbarism  of  the  wheels  represented  in  Indian 
sculptures  and  still  used  in  India,  to  feel  fully  its  importance  as  an 
index  of  high  civilization. 

If,  however,  the  Cambodians  were  the  only  people  who  before  the 
13th  century  made  such  wheels  as  these,  it  is  also  probably  true  that 
their  architects  were  the  only  ones  who  had  sufficient  mechanical  skill 
to  construct  their  roofs  wholly  of  hewn  stone,  without  the  aid  either  of 
wood  or  concrete,  and  who  could  dovetail  and  join  them  so  beautifully 
that  they  remain  watertight  and  perfect  after  five  centuries  of  neglect 
in  a  tropical  climate.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  skill  and  ingenuity  with 
which  the  stones  of  the  roofs  are  joggled  and  fitted  into  one  another, 
unless  it  is  the  skill  with  which  the  joints  of  their  plain  walls  are  so 
polished  and  so  evenly  laid  without  cement  of  au}^  kind.  It  is  difficult 
to  detect  their  joints  even  in  a  sun-picture,  which  generally  reveals 
flaws  not  to  be  detected  by  the  eye.  Except  in  the  works  of  the  old 
pyramid-building  Egyptians,  I  know  of  nothing  to  compare  with  it. 

When  we  put  all  these  things  together,  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  we  ought  most  to  admire  the  mechanical  skill  which  the 


*   *  Journal    Rojral   Geogr.   Soc.'    Vol.    wonders  of  the  place.    It  was  ornamented 
XXXV.  p.  75.  with  54  statues  of  giants,  each  of  whom 

2  The   Chinese    traveller    who    visited  i  held  a  serpent  in  his  hand.    The  arches 


Nakhon  Thorn  in  1295,  describes  tlio 
bridge  that  led  across  the  moat  to  the 
principal  gate  of  the  city  as  one  of  the 


were  in  the  form  of  serpents,  and  each 
serpent  had  nine  heads. — *  Nouvellos  Me- 
langes Asiatiques,"  vol.  i,  p.  106. 
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Cambodian  architects  displayed  in  construction  or  the  largeness  of  con- 
ception and  artistic  merit  which  pervades  every  part  of  their  designs. 
These  alone  ought  to  be  more  than  sufficient  to  recommend  their  study 
to  every  architect  To  the  historian  of  art  the  wonder  is  to  find 
temples  with  such  a  singular  combination  of  styles  in  such  a  locality — 
Indian  temples  constructed  with  pillars  almost  purely  classical  in 
design,  and  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  so  strangely  Egyptian  in 
character.  To  the  ethnologist  they  are  almost  equally  interesting, 
in  consequence  of  the  religion  to  which  they  are  dedicated.  Taken 
together,  these  circumstances  render  their  complete  investigation  so 
important  that  it  is  hoped  it  will  not  now  be  long  delayed. 


NOTE. 

The  following  information,  extracted  from  Captain  Burton's  *  Mission  to  the 
King  of  Dahom^,'*  may  t^nd  to  throw  light  on  the  preceding  chapters,  since 
it  is  only  in  Africa  tliat  the  primitive  Ancestral  and  Serpent  worship  still  exists 
in  all  its  strange  deformity. 

From  this  authority  we  learn  that  the  principal  worship  of  Dahom^  is  An- 
cestral. The  great  "  customs,"  in  which  ^me  500  or  600  human  beings  are 
sacrificed  on  the  accession  of  a  king,  arc  intended  to  do  honour  to  the  late  monarch, 
and  to  provide  him  with  a  suitable  accompaniment  in  the  new  world.  The 
smaller  annual  customs  at  which  Captain  Burton  assisted,  where  thirty  or  forty 
victims  are  slain,  and  the  sacrifices  which  take  place  after  battles,  or  on  any 
great  event,  are  meant  to  keep  the  dead  king  in  good  humour,  and  to  convey  to 
him  intelligence  of  what  is  jxissing  in  his  late  kingdom,  in  which  he  is  still 
supposed  to  take  a  great  and  ruling  interest. 

After  this  comes  the  worship  of  the  Danh-gbwe.  According  to  Captain 
Burton^  this  earthly  serix^nt  is  esteemed  the  supreme  bliss  and  general  good;  it 
has  1000  Danh-si,  or  snake-wives,  married  or  single  votaries,  and  its  influence 
cannot  be  interfered  with  by  the  two  following  deities,  who  are  subject  to  it. 

The  most  imix>rtaut  of  these  two  subordinate  divinities  is  represented  by 
lofty  and  beautiful  trees.  They  are  ])rayed  to,  and  presented  with  ofterings  in 
times  of  sickness,  and  especially  of  fever.  The  trees  most  revered  are  the  Cotton- 
tree  (^Bmnhctx),  whose  wives  equal  those  of  the  snake,  and  the  Ijoko,  the  well- 
known  Ordeal  or  Poison  tree. 

The  youngest  brother  of  the  triad  is  Hu,  the  ocean  (Samudra),  whose  worship 
does  not  ap|)ear  in  India  in  historical  times. 

Fragments  of  these  forms  of  worship  may  be  picked  up  all  over  the  old  world,' 
but  nowhere,  so  far  as  I  know,  does  the  whole  faith  exist  in  all  its  pristine 
hideousness  at  the  present  day,  except  in  this  part  of  Africa.     Ancestral  worship 


*  Publitihed  in  1864,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred  for  further  information.  It  is  far 
from  complete,  but  contains  more  on  this  sub- 
ject in  n  short  compass  than  any  other  work 
1  am  acquainted  with. 


^  Vol.  ii.  p.  139. 

'  Botteicher,  in  his  *  Baumkultus  dcr  Hel- 
lonen,'  Berlin,  1856,  has  gathered  together 
all  the  fragments  of  the  tree-woi-ship  to  be 
found  in  Greece  and  Rome. 
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was,  wc  know,  one  of  the  principal  foirms  of  faith  in  Egypt  and  Assyria.  It  under- 
laid the  religion  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  wherever  a  Turanian  people  existed  it 
was  the  formative  idea  of  their  faith.  In  the  same  manner,  without  going  the 
lengths  to  which  Stukeley  and  a  large  class  of  our  antiquaries  would  stretch  the 
idea,  there  seems  little  doubt  of  the  original  prevalence  of  Ophite  worship  almost 
everywhere.  It  is  true  that  neither  Avebury  nor  Camac  are  dracontia;  but  the 
worrfiip  of  the  serpent  preceded  liuddhism  in  Northern  Europe  as  in  India. 
While  in  historical  times  we  can  trace  tree-worship  without  a  break  from  Anarad- 
hapura  in  Ceylon  to  Ujisala  in  Sweden :  and  in  Northern  Europe,  Nidhoegg,  the 
Abyss-worm,  lay  coiled  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  YggdrasiL 

Another  curious  circumstance  is,  though  it  may  be  only  a  coincidence,  that 
wherever  Serpent- worship  prevailed  the  fighting  was  done  principally  by  women. 
Nothing  in  the  history  of  art  is  so  remarkable  as  the  wonderful  alchemy  by  which 
the  Greeks  were  able  to  transform  that  most  hideous  phase  of  humanity  into  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  myth  of  the  Amazons.  The  Buddhist  painters  of  Ajunta, 
when  called  uix)n  to  represent  the  landing  of  Sinhala  among  the  Snake-worshipjxTs 
of  Ceylon,  took  a  truer  view  of  the  female  warrior,  and  depicted  her  in  forms 
as  little  attractive  as  those  of  Captain  Burton's  friends.*  The  king  of  Cambodia's 
armed  body-guard  of  women,  as  represented  by  the  Chinese  traveller  in  1295,  and 
that  of  the  present  king  of  Siam,  are  mild  echos  of  the  fact^  but  the  female  army 
of  Dahom^  is  the  most  frightful  institution  of  the  world. 

The  religion  of  Dahom^  is  certainly  neither  amiable  nor  admirable  in  any 
respect,  but  it  is  so  venerable,  that  a  good  monograjih  of  it  would  throw  more 
light  on  the  ancient  religion  of  the  world  ante  Buihlham  naium  than  any  other 
work  that  could  well  be  written.  The  present  of  a  woolly-haired  rhinoceros  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens  would  hardly  be  more  interesting  to  tertiary  geologists  than 
such  a  description  would  be  to  archa3ologists. 


1  A  small  woodcut,  rcprciientiug  one  of  these  pictures,  will  be  found  in  Mi^.  SjieiiVs  *  Life  ia 

Ancient  India,'  page  302. 
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Period  of  Ilea b.c.  2100 

Woo  Wong  period  of  Cbow     ....  1100 

Conftacios  died 477 

Chj  boang-ty  bailt  Groat  Wall    ...  240 

Han  dynasty ...          201 

Hoty,  seventeenth  king;  Buddhism  in- 


Wootae  dynasty ;  China  divided  into  two 

kingdoms a.d.  416 

China  reunited,  capital  Ilonan      .     .     .  686 

Tung  dynasty 897 

Northern  China  conquered  by  Mongols  .  1234 

Kublai  Khan 1281 


troduced a.d.     90  ,  Ming  dynasty;  Mongol  expelled       ,     .  1366 

Tfiin  Dyna&ty 260  j  Manchow  Tartar  djmasty;  now  on  the  throno     1644 


It  is  extremely  difl&cult,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  write 
anything,  either  conclusive  or  satisfectory,  about  the  architecture  of 
China.  This  may  arise  partly  from  the  incuriousness  of  travellers, 
and  partly  because  there  really  are  no  buildings  in  the  country 
worthy  of  the  people  or  their  civilisation.  Till  very  recently,  the 
latter  would  have  appeared  to  be  the  true  cause  of  our  ignorance; 
but  lately  the  photographic  camera  has  penetrated  even  within  the 
walls  of  the  imperial  city  of  Pekin,  and  has  brought  away  impres- 
sions which  go  some  way  to  modify  this  opinion.  Unfortunately,  the 
camera  has  not  been  accompanied  by  the  measuring-tape  or  the  note- 
book, and  our  information  is  therefore,  in  some  respects,  vague ;  but 
it  seems  certain  that  there  are  buildings  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  them.  Even  these,  however, 
are  not  such  as  we  might  expect   to  find  among  a   people  whose 
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history  and  whose  civilisation  seems  so  exact  a  counterpart  of  that 
of  Egypt.  In  both  countries  we  have  the  same  long  succession  of 
dateless  dynasties,  extending  through  3000  or  4000  years,  interrupted 
only  by  shepherd  invasions  which  in  both  countries  lasted  about  five 
centuries,  when  the  words  of  Manetho  are  as  literally  applicable  to  the 
Taeping  rebellion  as  they  are  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Hyksos  by  the 
uprising  of  the  native  Egyptian  races.  During  all  this  long  period 
the  same  patriarchal  form  of  government  prevailed  in  both  countries — 
the  king  being  not  only  the  head  of  the  secular  government,  but  the 
chief  priest  of  the  people.  Both  people  early  attained  a  certain  stage 
of  civilisation,  and  maintained  it  without  change  or  progress  during 
the  whole  period  of  their  existence.  The  syllabic  s}Tnbols  of  the 
Chinese  are  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  hieroglyphic  writing  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, as  clumsy  and  as  unlike  that  of  any  other  contemporary  nation, 
and  as  symbolic  of  their  exclusive  segregation  from  tlie  rest  of  man- 
kind. In  both  countries  there  was  always  the  same  calm  contem- 
plation of  death,  the  same  desire  for  an  honourable  funeral  and  a 
splendid  tomb,  and  the  same  reverence  for  the  dead.  In  these  and 
fifty  other  particulars,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  two  peoples 
seem  identical,  and  the  perfect  parallelism  only  breaks  down  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  their  buildings.  There  are  no  tombs  in  China  to  be 
compared  with  the  Pyramids,  and  no  temples  that  approach  those 
of  Thebes  in  dimensions  or  in  splendour. 

If  the  Chinese  were  as  closely  allied  to  the  Tartar  or  Mongolian 
tribes  on  their  north-eastern  frontier  as  is  generally  supposed^  this 
difference  could  not  have  existed.  It  may  therefore  be,  as  has  been 
suspected,  that  the  true  Chinese  are  more  closely  allied  to  the 
Polynesian  races,  especially  on  the  sea-board,  which  is  the  only 
part  of  the  country  we  are  really  acquainted  with.  When  the  inner 
country  has  been  more  carefully  examined,  it  is  probable  that  we  may 
see  cause  to  modify  our  opinion  as  to  the  architectural  character  of  the 
Chinese  people. 

Especially  will  this  be  the  case  if,  as  is  highly  probable,  the  so- 
called  Indo-Chinese  inhabitants  of  Cambodia  are  very  much  more 
closely  allied  in  blood  to  the  Chinese  than  they  are  to  any  of  the 
races  inhabiting  India  ;  since,  by  the  erection  of  the  buildings  described 
in  the  last  division  of  this  work,  the  Cambodians  have  nobly  vindicated 
their  title  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  great  building-races  of  the 
world.  Considering  the  short  time  of  their  existence  and  the  limited 
aiea  they  occupied,  they  may  in  fact  lay  claim  to  having  surpassed 
even  the  Egyptians  in  this  respect. 

It  will  be  strange  if  in  Honan  and  Quang-si  we  do  not  eventually 
find  the  links  which  will  confirm  the  connexion  of  the  two  races  of 
(Jambodia  and  China,  and  explain  what  at  present  can  only  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  architectural  history. 
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A  little  well-directed  industiy  on  the  spot  would  very  soon  clear  all 
this  doubt  away.  Meanwhile  there  are  other  minor  causes  which  may 
have  contributed  to  the  absence  of  monumental  buildings  in  China, 
and  which  it  may  be  as  well  to  allude  to  before  proceeding  further. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Chinese  never  liad  either  a  dominant  priesthood 
or  a  hereditary  nobility.  The  absence  of  the  former  class  is  a  very 
important  consideration,  because,  in  all  countries  where  architecture  has 
been  carried  to  anything  like  perfection,  it  is  to  sacred  art  that  it  has 
owed  its  highest  inspiration,  and  sacred  art  is  never  so  strongly  deve- 
loped as  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  and  splendid  hierarchy. 
Again,  religious  and  sectarian  zeal  is  often  a  strong  stimulus  to  sacred 
architecture,  and  this  is  entirely  wanting  in  this  remarkable  people. 
Though  the  Chinese  are  bigoted  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  can  well 
conceive  in  all  political  matters,  they  are  more  tolerant  than  any 
other  nation  we  know  of  in  all  that  concerns  religion.  At  the 
present  moment  three  great  religious  sects  divide  the  empire  nearly 
equally  between  them.  For  though  Buddhism  is  the  religion  of  the 
reigning  femily,  and  perhaps  numbers  more  followers  than  either  of 
the  other  two,  still  the  followers  of  the  doctrines  of  Confucius — the 
contemporary  and  rival  of  Sakya  Sin  ha — are  a  more  purely  Chinese 
sect  than  the  other,  and  hold  an  equal  place  in  public  estimation ; 
w^hile,  at  the  present  time,  the  sect  of  Laou  Tse,  or  the  Doctors  of 
Keason,  is  more  fashionable,  and  certainly  more  progressive,  than 
the  others.  Christianity,  too,  might  at  one  time  have  encroached 
largely  on  either  of  these,  and  become  a  very  prevalent  religion  in  this 
tolerant  empire,  had  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans  understood  that  the 
condition  of  religious  tolerance  here  is  a  total  abstinence  from  inter- 
ference in  political  matters.  This,  however,  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  never  could  be  brought  to  understiind ;  hence  their  expul- 
sion from  the  realm,  and  the  proscription  of  their  faith,  which  other- 
wise would  not  only  have  been  tolerated  like  all  others,  but  bid  fair 
to  find  more  extensive  favour  than  any.  Such  toleration  is  highly 
laudiiblo  in  one  point  of  view  ;  but  the  want  of  fervour  and  energy 
from  which  it  arises  is  fatal  to  any  great  exertions  for  the  honour  of 
religion. 

In  the  same  manner  the  want  of  an  hereditary  nobility,  and  indeed 
of  any  strong  family  pride,  is  equally  unfavourable  to  domestic 
architecture  of  a  durable  description.  At  a  man's  death  his  property 
is  generally  divided  equally  among  his  children.  Consequently  the 
wealthiest  men  do  not  build  residences  calculated  to  last  longer  than 
their  own  lives.  The  royal  palaces  are  merely  somewhat  larger  and 
more  splendid  than  those  of  the  mandarins,  but  the  same  in  character 
and  erected  with  the  same  ends. 

There  is  no  country  where  property  has  hitherto  been  consi- 
dered so  secure  as  China.     Private  feuds  and  private  wars  were  till 
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lately  unknown  ;  foreign  invasion  was  practically  impossible  and  little 
dreaded.  Hence  they  have  none  of  those  fortalices,  or  fortified  man- 
sions, which  by  their  mass  and  solidity  give  such  a  marked  character 
to  a  certain  class  of  domestic  edifices  in  the  western  world.  Equality, 
peace,  and  toleration,  are  blessings  whose  value  it  would  be  difficult 
to  over-estimate  :  but  on  the  dead  though  pleasing  level  where  they 
exist,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  the  rugged  sublimity  of  the  mountain, 
or  the  terrific  grandeur  of  the  storm.  The  Chinese  have  chosen  the 
humbler  path  of  life,  and  with  singular  success.  There  is  not  perhaps 
a  more  industrious  or,  till  the  late  wars,  happier  people  on  the  face  of 
the  globe ;  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  singularly  deficient  in  every 
element  of  greatness,  either  political  or  artistic 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  certainly  is  curious  to  find  the  oldest 
civilized  people  now  existing  on  the  face  of  the  globe  almost  wholly 
without  monuments  to  record  the  past,  or  any  desire  to  convey  to  pos- 
terity a  worthy  idea  of  their  present  greatness.  It  is  no  less  remark- 
able to  find  the  most  populous  of  nations,  a  nation  in  which  millions 
are  always  seeking  employment,  never  thinking  of  any  of  those  higher 
modes  of  expression  which  would  serve  as  a  means  of  multiplying 
occupation,  and  which  elevate  while  feeding  the  masses  ;  and  still  more 
startling  to  find  wealth,  such  as  the  Chinese  possess,  never  invested 
in  self-glorification,  by  individuals  erecting  for  themselves  monuments 
which  shall  astonish  their  contemporaries,  and  hand  down  their  names 
to  posterity. 

From  these  causes  it  may  be  that  Chinese  architecture  is  not 
worthy  of  much  attention.  In  one  respect,  however,  it  is  instructive, 
since  the  Chinese  are  the  only  people  who  now  employ  polychromy  as 
an  essential  part  of  their  architecture  :  indeed,  with  them,  colour  is  far 
more  essential  than  form  ;  and  certainly  the  result  is  so  far  pleasing  and 
satisfactory,  that  for  the  lower  grades  of  art  it  is  hardly  doubtful  that 
it  should  always  be  so.  For  the  higher  grades,  however,  it  is  hardly 
less  certain  that  colour,  though  most  valuable  as  an  accessory,  is 
incapable  of  that  lofty  power  of  expression  which  form  conveys  to  the 
human  mind. 
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If  we  had  the  recjuitsite  knowledge,  or  if  the  known  examples  of  Chinese 
temples  were  sufficiently  numerous,  we  ought,  before  describing  them, 
to  classify  the  buildings,  apportioning  each  to  that  one  of  the  three 
religions  to  which  it  belongs.  For  tlie  ijresent  this  must  be  left 
to  some  one  on  the  spot.  !Mean while  there  is  no  difhculty  in  recog- 
nising those  which  l)elong  to  the  religion  of  Fo  or  Buddha.  These 
are  generally  the  nine-storeyed  towers  or  tatis,  wOiich,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained hereafter,  are  merely  exaggerated  tees  of  the  Indian  dagobas 
The  temples,  properly  so  cixlled,  of  this  religion,  are  not  veiy  magni- 
ficent, nor  are  they  generally  built  in  a  permanent  style  of  architecture. 
This  is  still  mure  thcj  case,  apparently,  with  the  temples  of  Confucius. 
The  only  one  that  lias  been  carefully  described  and  photographed  is 
that  at  Pekin,  which  is  also  probably  the  most  magnificent.  Judging 
from  our  present  information,  it  more  rcssembles  a  university  than  a 
temple.  There  are  neither  images  nor  altars,  but  great  halls,  on  which 
are  hung  up  the  names  of  the  em])erors  and  of  the  most  distinguished 
literates  of  the  kingdom.  There  are  no  priests;  and  though  cere- 
monies are  there  performed  annually  by  the  emperor  in  honour  of  the 
great  philosopher,  these  sciircely  can  be  called  worship,  or  the  hall  a 
temple. 

Thmtll:  ok  Tin:  Gukat  Dhagox. 

The  most  magnificent  temple  in  the  capital,  so  far  as  we  know  in 
the  empire,  is  that  known  as  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  or  the  Great 
Dragon.^    It  is  situated  close  to  the  southern  wall  of  the  city  in  a  square 


'  The  following  descrij)tion  is  abridged  Euroj)eaii  books,  wiiich  were  geiiendly  dc- 
from  that  by  Mr.  A.  Michie,  in  Ids  work  rived  from  tlie  accounts  of  the  Jesuits, 
entitled  'The  Siberian  Overland  Route/  1  who  probably  obtained  their  information 
Murray,  18G4.  It  is  by  far  the  most  dis-  ;  frum  Chinese  sources.  It  is  generally 
tinctlhavemetwith.  The  new  woodcuts  safer  to  trust  to  the  account  of  an  edu- 
in  this  cliapter  are  generally  borrowed  from  '  cated  gentleman  describing  what  he  saw, 
h'lH  work.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  than  to  tlio  essay  of  a  more  scholar  com- 
that  his  descriptions  (lifter  sometimes  es-  piling  from  information  conveyed  in  a 
sentially  from  thoac  hitherto  current  in    foreign  tongue. 
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enclosure  measuring  about  a  mile  each  way.  From  the  outer  gate  a 
raised  causeway  leads  to  the  temple,  on  either  side  of  which  are  nume- 
rous buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  priests,  which  are  ap- 
proached by  frequent  flights  of  steps  leading  down  to  a  park  beautifully 
planted.  At  its  inner  extremity  stands  the  temple  itself,  a  circular 
buDding,  three  storeys  in  height,  with  broad  projecting  roofe,  the 
upper  terminating  in  a  gilt  ball,  directly  un«ler  which  stands  the 
altar. 

ITie  temple  is  raised  on  a  circular  pyramid,  the  three  terraces  of 
which  are  seen  in  the  woodcut.  There  are  several  handsome  gateways 
at  intervals  across  the  causeway,  so  arranged  that  from  the  entrance  the 
circular  temple  itself  can  be  seen  through  the  long  vista,  framed  as  it 
were  by  them ;  and  as  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  is  covered  with  blue 
tiles  and  gilding,  the  effect  is  said  to  be  very  pleasing. 

In  the  same  enclosure  is  another  temple  called  that  of  the  Earth, 
where  sacrifices  of  animals  are  annually  offered  to  the  gods,  whoever 
they  may  be,  to  whom  this  temple  is  dedicated. 

These  temples  are  said  to  have  been  erected  about  the  year  1420, 
and,  if  so  old,  seem  to  bo  in  a  very  fair  state  of  preservation,  con- 
sidering the  manner  in  which  they  are  now  neglected. 

In  reading  Mr.  Michie*s,  or  any  other  description  of  the  Dragon 
Temple  of  Pekin,  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  feeling  that  there  are  so 
many  points  of  resemblance  between  it  and  the  Sei'pent  Temple  of 
Nakhon  Wat,  that  the  coincidence  can  hardly  be  accidental.  The 
differences  are  hardly  greater  than  might  bo  expected  from  difiference 
of  age,  and  the  fact  that  the  one  was  erected  by  Chinese  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  their  empire,  the  other  by  Cambodians  near  the 
southern  limit  of  theirs.  All  the  links,  however,  which  connect  the  two 
temples  are  still  wanting ;  yet,  as  we  have  the  assertion  of  the  Chinese 
traveller  in  1295  that  the  Tao-tze  religion*  existed  in  Cambodia  while 
he  was  there,  we  should  not  feel  surprise  at  any  similarity  that  may  be 
tracied  between  the  temples  of  the  two  countries. 

BuDDiiisr  Tkmi'lks. 

The  only  Buddhist  temple  in  China  of  which  any  plans  have  been 
made,  or  which  I  have  myself  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting,  is  that 
at  Honan,  opposite  Canton.  Unfortunately  it  is  very  modern,  and  by 
no  means  monumental.  It  is  a  parallelogram  enclosed  by  a  high  wall, 
measuring  300  ft.  by  1 74.  In  the  shorter  front  facing  the  river  is  a 
gateway  of  some  pretension.  This  leads  to  a  series  of  halls  opening 
into  each  other,  and  occupying  the  whole  of  the  longer  axis  of  the 
inteiTial  court.     The  first  and  second  of  these  are  porches  or  ante- 
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cha})els.  The  central  one  is  the  largest,  and  practically  the  choir  of  the 
building.  It  contains  the  altar,  adorned  by  gilt  images  of  the  three 
pie<'ious  Buddhas,  with  stalls  for  the  monks  and  all  ari*angemeutfi 
necessary  for  the  daily  service.  Behind  this,  in  the  next  compartment, 
is  a  dagoba,  and  in  its  rear  another  apartment  devoted  to  the  goddess 
Kuan  yin,  principally  \vor.ship^Kd  by  women — in  fact,  the  Lady 
Cliapel  of  the  church.  Around  the  court  are  arranged  the  cells  of 
the  monks,  tlieir  kitchen,  refectoiy,  and  all  the  necessary  offices  of  the 
convent.  These  are  generally  placed  against  the  outer  wall,  and  open 
into  the  court. 

Any  person  familiar  with  the  rock-cut  examples  in  India  will 
easily  recognise  in  this  temple  all  the  features  he  is  accustomed  to  in 
the  earlier  Chaityas  and  Viharas,  though  strangely  altered  by  their 
Chinese  disguise.  The  figure  which  stood  in  front  of  the  dagoba 
(woodcut  No.  90o)  is  moved  forward  and  placed  on  an  altar  by  itself, 
with  two  companions  added,  in  accordance  with  modern  Chinese 
theology ;  but  the  general  arrangements  remain  the  stime.  The  most 
interesting  part,  however,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  cells,  &c.,  relatively 
to  the  temple.  In  one  of  the  caves  at  Dhumnar  (Bhim  ka  Bazar)  some- 
thing like  this  has  been  attempted,  but  it  is  evidently  so  difficult  of 
execution  in  the  rock,  that  we  are  not  sui'})rised  to  find  it  not  re- 
peated. It  is  evidently  what  was  intended  to  be  represented  on 
the  central  rath  of  Mahavellipore  (woodcut  No.  lOOG),  and  must  indeed 
liavt^  been  the  general  arrangement  of  Buddhist  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments. \\  hat  is  now  wanted  is,  that  some  one  should  supply  informa- 
tion regarding  the  earlier  temples  of  the  Chinese,  say  of  the  12th  to  the 
Kith  centuries.  They  no  doubt  exist,  and  w-ould  throw  great  light  on 
the  earlier  Indian  exami)les.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  it  is  curious 
to  refer  back  to  the  woodcut  No.  1083.  From  it  it  will  be  perceived 
that  as  eai  ly  as  the  1 1  th  century  the  Buddhist  Chaitya  in  India,  standing 
in  the  centre  of  its  Vihara,  had  already  been  sublimated  into  an  idol 
tiMuplo,  surrounded  l)y  a  series  of  idol  niches,  since  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  the  .Jaina  temple  of  Vimala  Sah  is  a  reproduction  for 
another  puiiK)se  of  an  ohl  Buddliist  monastery.  The  curious  point 
is,  that  tlic  IHth-erntury  temple  of  Ilonan  reproduces,  for  their  original 
purpose,  forms  wliieli  in  India  had,  seven  centuries  earlier,  passed 
away  to  another  faith,  and  became  wholly  conventional.  It  is  still 
more  strange  that,  if  we  leap  over  the  intermediate  jKjriod,  and  go 
seven  centuries  further  hack,  we  shall  find  in  India  the  same  cere- 
monies performed  in  the  tame  form  of  temples  as  those  at  which  any 
one  may  assist  in  China  at  tlie  present  day. 

At  Tekin  there  are  several  Lamaseries  or  Buddhist  monasteries,  of 
a  much  more  monumental  character  than  that  at  Honan,  but  it  is  verv 
diflieult  indeed  to  guess  at  their  arrangement  from  mere  verlml  descrip- 
tii.ns  without  dimensions,    'ilio  gateway  of  one,  reiuesented  in  woodcut 
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No.  ll.W,  gives  a  fair  idea  tif  thu  iiHiial  iiKKle  of  cmstnioting  jffitv- 
•ways  in  Cliina.  but  it  ri'ijnii-eM  fioiiio  foiiiiUiirity  witli  the  Bubjec-t  to 
recognise  in  the  central  crowning  ornament  tlie  lineal  deHCeiulant  of 
tlio  tope  at  Manikj'alii  (woodeiit  Xo.  !t78),  tlionj^li  every  step  in  ll  o 
process  of  con  version  ran  be  easily  and  eiTtjiinly  trareil. 


In  lUis  iiistiinee.  a*^ 
practically  ii  tonibKlont 
is  in  that  form  wliich 
Monf^lia. 

Behind  the  gateway  in  llio  wiKxleut ; 
and  if,  vu>    in   prolialile.  there  is  a  fifth 


imivTSiilly  111.-  .-.sc-,  the  Chiii.-se  fjateway  is 
Ihat  the  dngolia  is  itppropriatdy  placed,  and 
l^(Ml  fnr  wpiilehrnl  piiriiosi's  in  l.adiikh  iind 


seen  four  towers  or  sjiirea; 
t  the  eentrc,  it   recidlti  the 
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arrangement  of  thoee  at  Cambodia.  Their  existence  here  is  at  all 
eventa  Bufficient  to  make  mb  ft-el  how  many  points  of  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  connexion  of  styles  may  bo  brought  to  light  &om  an 
examination  of  these  Chinese  buildinge. 

The  ordinary  form  of  a  temple,  as  seen  in  the  villages  or  towns  in 
China,  is  extremely  simple,  and  seems  to  bo  the  same,  whether  dedicated 
to  Buddlia  or  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  or  to  any  other  Deity  of  the  strange 
pantheon  of  the  Celt-stial  Empire.  It  generally  consisls  of  a  square 
apartment  with  a  highly  ornamented  roof,  and  with  one  of  the  side- walla 
removed.  The  entrance  ia  never  at  the  end,  nor  the  end  wall  ever 
removed,  as  would  be  tlie  ca»se  in  the  west,  but  always  the  side ;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  clear  that  this  is  not  the  right  and  reasonable  way  of 


arranging  matters.  In  very  small  temi>ks  a  single  beam  supports  the 
eavoB,  and  a  st-rcen  inside  forms  the  back  of  tlic  poreh  and  the  front  of 
the  temple.  In  larger  lemplcs  two  or  moi-e  pillars  are  introduced,  but 
the  other  arrangements  ivmaiu  the  same.  Both  these  may  be  seen  in  the 
annexed  woodcut.  No.  1 151,  and  when  arranged  as  picturesquely  as  in 
this  group,  and  wii.h  tJieir  gjiteways  and  si ibsidiaiy  adjuncts,  they  become 
verj-  pleasing  features  in  the  kndscape.  As  arehitectuiul  objects  they 
depend  for  their  effect  principally  on  colour,  which  is  applied  with  an 
unsparing  hand  in  the  form  of  glazed  tiles,  painted  ornaments,  and  fre- 
quently also  paintings,  such  as  landscapes  and  figure  subjects.  Gilding 
is  also  employed,  to  a  great  extent  and  with  good  effect 


Taas. 

The  objects  of  Chinese  architcr'urc  with  which  the  European  eye 
is  most  iamiliar  are  the  taas  or  nine  atoreyed  pHgodas,  as  they  are 
1 1 snally  called,  Tn  the  south  they  generally  have  that  number  of  storeys, 
but  not  always,  and  in  the  north  it  ranges  from  three  to  thirteen.  As 
before  hinted,  these  are  nothing  but  exa(^erated  tees  of  dagobiw,  and  it 
is  easy  to  trace  them  through  all  the  stages  of  tlic  change.  In  India 
we  can  easily  traeo  the  single  wooden  chattah  or  umbrella  of  Karli 
(woodcut  No.  902)  to  the  nine-storoj-ed  tower  at  Chittore  (woodcut 
No.  1091),  and  from  that  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  Chinese  examples, 
although  the  elaboration  of  the  two  was  siniultaneous,  and  tlie  Chinese 
had  probably  erected  tall  towers 

Of  those  which  existed  in  Chi 
the  celebrated  porcelain 
tower  at  Nankin.'  Com- 
menced in  the  year  1412, 
and  finiuhed  in  1431,  it 

ment  of  gratitude  to  an 
empress  of  the  Ming  fa- 
mily, and  was  in  conse- 
quence generally  called 
the  Temple  of  Grati- 
tude. Itwasoctagonal  iti 
form,  236  ft.  in  heiglit, 
of  which,  however,about 
30  ft.  must  be  deducted 
for  the  iron  spire  that 
surmounted  it,  leaving 
little  more  than  200  ft. 
for  the  elevation  of  the 
building,  or  about  the 
height  of  the  Monument 
of  lAindon.  From  the 
summit  of  tlie  spire 
eight  chains  depended, 
to  each  of  which  were  at- 
tached nine  bells,  and  a 
bell  was  also  attached  to  ' ' 
each  angle  of  the  lower 

roofii,  making  144  bells  in  all,  which,  when  tinklin 
evening  breeze,  must  have  produced  an  effect  as  i 
It  was  not,  however,  cither  to  its  dimensions  or  its  bells  that  the  tower 


in  harmony  to  the 
ngular  a 


■r  WHS  iloBlmyoJ  in  tlie  r( 
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owed  its  celebrity,  but  to  llie  coating  of  porcelain  which  clothed  its 
brick  walls,  as  well  as  the  upper  and  under  Bides  of  the  projecting  roofs, 
which  mark  the  division  of  each  storey.  The  porcelain  produced  a 
brilliancy  of  efl'ect  which  is  totally  lost  in  all  the  representations  of  it 
yet  published,  but  which  was  in  fact  that  on  whicli  the  architect  almost 
wholly  relied  for  producing  the  effect  he  desired,  and  without  which 
his  design  is  a  mere  skeleton. 


Aimlhcr  celebrated  piigodii  ix  lli.it  known  as  "  Second  liar  PugiKld." 
im  Ihe  Canton  river.  It  is  a  pillar  of  victory,  creetod  to  commemorate 
a  naval  battle  which  the  Chinese  claim  to  have  gained  near  the  sjiot. 
It  is  in  design  nearly  iden(i«il  with  that  of  Xankin,  but  of  siuallor 
diuiensions,  and  is  now  fiuit  falling  fu  ruin. 

These  two  arc  of  tlio  usual  and  iiioet  typical  form,  and  so  lika 
hundreds  of  others,  that  it  is  impowible  to  deduce  any  setjuenoc  from 
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them  with  such  roprceontations  bfi  wc  ni>w  ijosscftfi.  Though  plciifing 
and  piirpoBcliko,  as  well  as  original,  they  nre  mniiewhnt  monotonous  in 
doHign.  A  Ixiwcr  divided  into  iiiuc  w^nal  and  similar  storcyH  in  «  very 
infiirior  design  to  that  of  tlu'  niinare  of  tho  Hnhomedans  or  (lie  ordinary- 
s-piroB  of  Chrintian  chinches ;  and  if  all  were  like  these,  wo  whiiuld  be 
fiirc'txl  lo  deny  theChinoso  the  fiicnlty  of  invention  in  architochiiv.    In 


the  north,  howovor,  tlic  forms  seem  miuli  un.ir  varioiiK.  Une  in  llic 
Slimmer  I'alnoo  (woodent  No.  lir>:!)  in  divided  into  either  three  or 
seven  storeys,  as  yon  clioOHO  to  count  them,  Fonr  of  the  sides  of  the 
octagon  tire  longer  than  the  otlier  four,  and  altogetlier  there  is  a  jihiy 
of  light  and  shade,  and  a  vaiiety  al«iit  tho  oniaments  in  this  tower, 
whieh  is  extremely  plcawinj;.  It  is  much  more  like  an  Indian  ilesign 
than  any  other  known  in  China,  and  with  the  cinle  of  pillarK  round 
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its  base,  and  the  Lfit  or  Sthamba,  which  umially  ftcoompany  these 
objects  ftirther  west,  it  recalls  the  original  forms  ae  completely  as  any 
other  object  in  this  country. 

In  direct  contrast  to  this  is  the  l*aguda  of  Tung  chow  (woodcut 
Ko.  1154).  Its  thirteen  storeys  are  almost  more  monotonous  than  those 
of  the  Kankin  Pagoda;  but  they  are  merely  architectural  omamonta, 
string-courses  in  fact ;  and  as  the  tower  ia  not  pierced  with  windows 
above  the  base,  it  becomes,  like  an  Orissan  temple,  an  impoHiug  object 
of  architectural  art  without  any  apparent  utilitarian  object.  It  thus 
escapes  the  charge  of  littleness  in  dcttign,  which  only  too  justly  applies 
to  most  of  its  compeers. 

It  is  ejctremely  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  arlistic 
merita  of  these  towers.  Edifices  bo  original  and  bo  national  must  be 
interesting  from  that  circumKtance  alone,  and  it  scemB  almcet  impossible 
to  build  anything  in  a  towcr-Iike  form  of  groat  height,  whether  as  a 
steeple,  a  minar,  or  a  pugoda,  which  shall  not  form  a  pleasing  object 
from  its  salience  and  aBpiring  character  alone,  even  without  any  real 
artistic  merit  iu  itself.  Beciidcs  these  qualifications,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  tapering  octagonal  form,  the  boldly-marked  divisions,  the 
domical  roof,  and  general  consistence  in  design  and  ornament,  of  these 
towers,  entitle  them  to  rank  tolerably  high  among  the  tower-like  build- 
ings of  the  woild. 

Tombs. 

Like  all  people  of  lartar  origin,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cha 
racteristiut  of  tlie  (  hincse  is  thiir  reveri.nc«  for  tlie  dead  or,  ab  it  is 
uiiually  called  tlitir  ancestral  worship  In  consequence  of  this  thtir 
tombs  are  not  only  objeots  of  care  but  have  frequentlj  more  ornament 
bestowed  upon  thtrn  than  gi-aces  the  dwoUingB  of  the  living 
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Their  tombe  are  of  different  kinds ;  often  merely  conical  mounds 
of  earth,  with  a  circle  of  etonee  round  their  base,  like  those  of  the 
Etruscans  or  ancient  Greeku,  as  may  bo  Been  from  the  woodcut,  Ko.  1165, 
borrowed  from  For- 
tune's '  China  ' — 
which  would  serve 
equally  well  for  a,  re- 
storatiim  of  those  of 
Tarquinia  or  Vulci, 
More  generally  they 
are  of  a  hcmibphen 
calshape  surmount- 
ed with  a  spire  u  t 
unlike  the  Indian 
and  fcyloncbc  ok 
amplcs      but     still 

with  a  phjsiugnon  y  peculiarly  I  bmosc  Iho  mctt  common  arrange- 
ment 18  that  of  a  }  orsesboe  shaped  platform  cut  out  of  the  side  of  a 
hdl      It  consequently  has  a   hi„i    back   in  which  is  tho  tntrance  to 


[^g(DS^a|>U  bj  BrMo. 
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the  tomb,  and  slopes  off  to  nothing  at  the  entrance  to  the  horseshoe, 
where  the  wall  generally  terminates  with  two  lions  or  dragons,  or  some 
fantastic  ornament  common  to  Chinese  architecture.  When  the  tomb 
is  situated,  as  is  genemlly  the  cjise,  on  a  hill-side,  this  arrangement  is 
not  only  appropriate,  but  elegant,  ^^'hen  the  same  thing  is  imitate<l  on 
a  plain,  it  is  singularly  misplaced,  and  unintelligible.  ^Many  of  the 
tombs  are  built  of  granite,  finely  polished,  and  carved  with  a  profusiim 
of  labour  that  makes  us  regret  that  the  people  who  can  employ  the 
most  durable  materials  with  such  facility  should  have  so  great  a  predi- 
lection for  ephememl  wooden  structures. 

AMien  the  rock  is  suitable  for  the  purpose,  which,  however,  seems 
to  be  rarely  the  wise  in  Cliina,  their  tombs  are  cut  in  the  rock,  as  in 
Eti-uria  and  elsewhere ;  and  tombs  of  the  class  just  described  sceui  to 
be  a  device  for  converting  an  ordinary  hill-side  into  a  substitute  for 
the  more  appropriate  situation. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  Chinese  do  erect  tombs,  which,  though 
ornamental,  are  far  from  being  in  such  good  taste  as  the  two  forms  just 
quoted.  A  tumulus  is  considered  a])propriate  for  this  purpose  all  the 
worhl  over,  and  so  is  the  liorseshoe  form  under  tlie  circumstances  in 
which  the  Chinese  employ  it,  l)ut  wliat  can  be  s;iid  in  favour  of  such 
an  array  of  objects  as  those  shown  in  the  woodcnt  NO.  11. ■)7.  Judge^l 
by  the  standard  of  taste  which  prevails  in  China  at  the  present  day, 
they  may  be  considere(l  by  the  natives  as  both  elegant  and  ornamental, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  anything  which  sp  )ke  less  of  tlio 
sepulchre,  even  from  a  Chinaman's  point  of  view;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  dimensions  are  such  as  as  to  deprive  them  of  all  dignity  as 
archicte(?tural  objects. 

Pailous. 

The  Pailoos,  or  ''  triumphal  gateways,''  as  they  are  most  impropi^rly 
called,  are  another  class  of  monument  almost  as  frequently  met  with 
in  Chinese  scenery  as  the  nine-stonyed  pagodas,  and  ccmsequently 
nearly  as  familiar  to  the  Europ(»an  eye.  Their  origin  is  as  distinctly 
Indian  as  the  other,  though,  from  their  nature,  being  easily  overthrown, 
but  few  (examples  can  hr  found  in  a  country  that  has  so  long  ceased  to 
be  Buddhist.  Fortunately,  however,  we  still  possess  in  the  gateway 
at  Sanchi  (wo(Klcut  No.  972)  the  typical  exanjple  of  the  whole  class; 
and  wo  find  them  afterwards  represented  in  Kas-reliefs  and  in  frescos 
in  a  manner  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  frequency  of  their  application. 

In  China  they  seem  almost  universally  to  be  employed  as  honorific 
monuments  of  deceased  persons — either  men  of  distinction,  or  widows 
who  have  not  married  again,  or  virgins  who  have  died  unmarried. 
Frequently  they  are  still  constructed  in  wood,  and  when  stone  is 
used  they  retain  to  this  hour  the  forms  and  details  of  wooden  con- 
struction.    Whatever  the  material,  they  consist  of  either  two  or  four 
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jtuistK,  KCt  (^itLcT  on  the  {rruimtl,  su  an  to  alluw  ii  ]iaiittugu  tliioug)),  or 
nil  a.  ]jliitfurm,  as  iu  woodcut  No.  11^8.  Tliin  in  an  iiHiial  a  forui  aH 
tlie  other,  and  shows  how 

iiiajipliijablu  the  term  gate-  a_.  ,_J^ 

way  in  to  tlicue  muiiu- 
iiiL-nts.  The  jioste  alwaj's 
carrj-  a  rail  or  fiiezo  bear- 
iDg  an  inscrijition — which 
is,  in  fact,  the  ohjeet 
for  whicli  the  iiionumt'iit 
was  erected.  Above  this 
are  ViivioUH  architeclu- 
1-ul  dctaild  which  com- 
plete the  deai^i  in  a 
maiiuer  both  original  and 
artistie. 


Out 


■udj- 


with  a  diij^nljrt  lia 

been  given  (woodcut  Nu, 

116U),    and    though    rich, 

ciin   hardly   be  conKidereil 

HH  bitjierior  to   thiit  iu  wooileut  Ko.  115i>.  which    spuiiK   a   titreut  in 

Anioy.     InHti'ad  of  a  Kimulatt'd  dagolm,  which  Iw  ajipropriate  to  tlie 
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Mongol  monnment,  we  hare,  in  this  instanoe,  what  appears  to  be  a 
simolated  coffin  placed  nnder  a  canopy,  and  abore  the  principal 
ccimice,  which  is  as  essentiallj  Chinese.  With  them  a  handsome 
coffin  is  an  object  of  the  highest  ambition,  and  is  oonseqnentl j  a  liixmy 
which  the  rich  take  care  to  proTide  themselves  with  during  their  life- 
time. So  &r  as  we  know,  no  great  stractnral  dagobas  ever  existed  in 
China,  so  that  their  form  is  generally  nn&miliar  to  the  people. 

i^bably  the  Chinese  wonld  have  spent  more  pains  on  their  tombs 
had  they  not  hit  on  the  happy  device  of  separating  the  monument  &om 
the  sepulchre.  We  do  so  in  exceptional  cases,  when  we  erect  statues 
and  pillars  or  other  monuments  to  our  great  men  on  hill-tops  or 
in  market-places;  but  as  a  rule,  a  man's  monument  is  placed  where 
his  body  is  laid,  though  it  would  probably  be  difficult  to  assign 
a  gfKjd  logical  reason  for  the  practice.  The  great  peculiarity  of  China 
is  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  effect  these  objects  by  processes 
which  are  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  of  Europe,  and  in  most  cases  it 
is  not  easy  to  decide  which  is  best.  In  erecting  the  Pailoo  or  monu- 
ment in  a  conspicuous  place  apart  from  the  sepulchre,  they  seem  to 
have  shown  their  usual  common  sense,  though  an  architect  must 
n^gret  that  the  designs  of  their  tombs  suffered  in  consequence,  and 
have  none  of  that  magnificence  which  we  should  expect  among  a  people 
at  all  times  so  addicted  to  ancestral  worship  as  the  Chinese. 

In  an  historical  point  of  view,  the  most  curious  thing  connected 
with  these  Pailoos  seems  to  be,  that  at  Sanchi,  about  the  Christian  era, 
we  find  them  use<l  as  gateways  to  a  simulated  tomb.  In  India  both  the 
timinliis  and  the  Pailoo  had  at  that  time  passed  away  from  their  ori- 
ginal sepulchral  meaning ;  the  one  had  become  a  relic-shrine,  the  other 
an  iconostasis.  Two  thousand  years  afterwards  in  China  we  find 
them  botl)  still  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  originally 
tlesigiK^. 

Domestic  ARCHrrKcruRE. 

It  is  in  their  domestic  architecture,  if  in  any,  that  the  Chinese  excel ; 
there  we  do  not  look  either  for  monumental  grandeur  or  for  dura- 
bility, and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  resist  being  captivated  by  the 
gaiety  and  brilliancy  of  a  Chinese  dwelling  of  the  first  class,  and  the 
exuberant  richness  and  beauty  of  the  carvings  and  ornaments  that  an^ 
heaiKxl  on  ever)'  part  of  it 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  their  houses  is  the 
almost  universal  concave  form  of  roof,  which  writers  on  the  subject 
have  generally  referred  to  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  tent  of  the  Tar- 
tars, who  are  supposed  to  have  introduced  it  The  authors  of  this 
theory,  however,  forgot  that  the  Chinese  have  been  longer  out  of 
tents,  and  know  less  of  them,  than  any  other  people  now  on  the  &oe 
of  the  globe.     The  Tartar  conquest,  like  our  Norman  one,  has  long  been 
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a  fusion  rather  than  a  subjection,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  produced 
any  visible  effect  on  the  manners  or  customs  of  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  China.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  typical  form  of  the 
roof  of  a  Tartar  tent  was  and  is  domical,  like  those  represented  in  the 
Assyrian  sculptures,  and  seldom  if  ever  constructed  with  a  hollow 
curve  ;  so  that  the  argument  tells  the  other  way.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  form  of  roof  in  question  arose  from  a  constructive  exigence,  which 
others  would  do  well  to  imitate.  In  a  country  like  China,  where  very 
heavy  rains  fall  at  one  season  of  the  year,  tiled  roofs,  such  as  they 
almost  universally  use,  require  a  high  pitch  to  carry  off  the  water ;  but 
the  glaring  sunshine  of  another  season  renders  shade  to  walls  and 
windows  absolutely  necessary.  If  (as  on  the  left  of  the  annexed  dia- 
gram) the  slope  of  the 
roof  is  continued  so  far 
out  as  to  be  effective 
for  the  last  pui'posc,  the 
upper  windows  are  too 
much  darkened,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  see  out 
of  them.  To  remedy  this 
defect,  the  Chinese  carry 
out  their  eaves  almost 
horizontally  from  the 
face  of  the  walls,  where 
a  leak  becomes  of  slight 
importance;   and  then, 

to  break  the  awkward  angle  cjvused  by  the  meeting  of  these  two  slopes, 
they  ease  it  off  with  a  hollow  cui*ve,  which  not  only  answers  the  double 
purpose  of  the  roof  more  effectually,  but  produces  what  the  Chinese 
think— and  perhaps  rightly — the  most  pleasing  form  of  roof . 

The  only  parts  of  such  a  roof  that  admit  of  decoration  by  carving 
are  evidently  either  the  central  or  angular  ridges ;  and  here  they 
exaggerate  their  favourite  hollow  curve  to  an  extent  unpleasing  to  a 
European  eye — the  angles  being,  in  some  instances,  actually  turned 
back,  and  the  ridge  being  also  ornamented  by  upturned  ornaments 
at  its  ends,  to  an  extent  we  cannot  reconcile  with  our  notions ;  nor 
indeed  is  it  possible  we  should,  when  they  are  overloaded  with  gro- 
tesque ornaments  to  the  extent  too  often  found. 

Another  peculiarity  that  gives  a  very  local  character  to  their 
architecture  is  their  mode  of  framing  a  roof,  so  unlike  that  of  any 
other  people.  This  arises  from  the  timber  most  easily  available  for 
the  purpose  being  a  small  pine,  which  has  the  peculiarity  of  being 
soft  and  spongy  in  the  inside,  while  the  outer  rims  of  wood,  just 
under  the  bark,  retain  their  hardness  and  strength;  it  is  thus 
pi-actically   a   hollow   wooden   cylinder,    which,    if    squared    to  form 
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ji  fraiuiiig  as  wc  do,  it  would  fall  to  pieces;  but  merely  cleaned 
and  used  whole,  it  is  a  very  strong  and  dui*able  building-material, 
though  one  whieh  it  re<iuires  all  a  Chinaman's  ingenuity  and  neatnesH 
to  frame  together  with  suilicient  rigidity  for  the  pui*poses  of  a  roof. 

The  uj>rights  whieh  supiH)rt  these  roofs  are  generally  fonned  of  the 
same  wtK)d,  though  not  unfrequently  they  are  granite  posts— they  Ciinnot 
Ikj  called  pillai*s — of  the  same  dimensions,  and  strengthened,  or  rather 
steadied,  by  transverse  pieces  of  wood,  the  space  between  which  and 
the  roof  is  generally  filled  with  open-work  carving,  so  as  to  form  a 
species  of  frieze. 

The  roof  is  usually  constructed  (as  shown  in  diagram  No.  11  GO)  by 
using  three  or  four  transverse  pieces  or  tie-beams,  one  over  the  other, 
the  ends  of  each  beam  being  supported  on  that  below  it  by  means  of  a 
framed  piece  of  a  diffeient  class  of  wood.  By  this  method,  though 
to  us  it  may  U>ok  unscientific,  they  make  up  a  framing  that  resists 
the  strongest  Aviuds  uninjured.  Sometimes,  as  shewn  in  the  dotted 
lines  of  the  stinie  wo(xlcut,  they  carry  the  curve  across  the  top  of  the 
roof ;  but  when  this  is  done  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  metal 
roofing,  or  to  tiles  of  a  greater  length  than  are  usually  found  or  easily 
made. 

As  before  remarked,  however,  it  is  not  so  much  on  its  forms  that 
Chinese  architecture  dej)ends  as  on  its  colours — the  pillars  being  gene- 
rally painted  red,  the  fiiezes  and  open  work  green;  blue  marks  the 
floors  and  stronger  lines,  and  gilding  is  used  profusely  everywhere. 
Whether  this  would  improve  a  finer  or  more  solid  style  of  art  may 
admit  of  doTibt :  but  it  is  certainly  remarkably  pleasing  in  China, 
and  siugulaily  aJVjuopriate  to  the  arcliitecture  we  have  been  de- 
scnbing  ;  and  groui)ed  as  these  buildings  usually  are  around  garden 
c<nirts,  filled  with  the  gayest  flowei"s,  and  adorned  with  rock-work  and 
fountains  more  fantastic  than  the  buildings  themselves,  the  fancy  may 
easily  ho  charmed  with  the  result,  though  taste  forbids  us  to  approve 
of  the  details. 

The  same  ephemeral  system  of  constrTiction  which  prevailed  in 
dwellings  of  the  rich  merchants  and  mandarins  was  carried  out  in 
the  royal  palaces  without  any  increase  of  monumental  character, 
but  of  coTirse  with  greater  richness  of  ornament,  and  upon  a  larger 
scjilc.  liike  most  oriental  i)alaces,  however,  those  at  Pekin  consist 
of  a  number  of  detached  pavilions,  rather  than  of  numerous  suites  of 
apartments  grouped  under  one  roof,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  Europe ; 
and  they  conse<iuently  never  attiiin  the  magnitude  essential  to 
architectural  dignity.  In  the  Summer  Palace  at  Pekin  there  were 
many  detached  pavilions  similar  to  that  represented  in  woodcut  No. 
1161,  which,  when  interspersed  with  ti-ees  and  water  and  rocky 
scenery,  aid  in  making  u])  a  veiy  fairy-like  landscape,  but  in  them- 
selves can  hardly  l)e  considered  as  objects  of  dignified  architecture. 
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Occasionally,  however,  tlie  Chinese  attempted  eomething  mo]*e 
monumental,  but  without  much  success.  W  here  glass  is  not  availaliln 
of  Bufiicient  size  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  glaze  the  windows,  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  so  aiTaiiging  (hem  that  the  looni  shall  not  be  utt«jly 


'LotuRTdph  by  BcAto. 


dark  when  the  Khiitters  are  flu.-cd.  and  that  the  rain  shall  not  iwtip- 
trato  when  they  are  open.  In  wooden  construction  thwe  difBciilties 
are  much  more  easily  avoided ;  ditp  projecting  caves,  and  light  screens, 
open  at  the  top,  obviate  most  of  them  :  at  li-nst,  so  iht;  ( 'hiucse  always 
thought,  and  they  have  conse<|ueully  so  little  ].iacticc.  tluit  when  they 
tried  solid  architeettiro  in  a  [vilaec  they  could  only  ]>roduco  such  a 
pavilion  as  that  fi^jurcd  in  wixidfut  >!o.  \\l'2.  which,  though  charac- 
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terifitic  of  the  style,  cannot  bo  praiHcd  either  for  the  elegance  of  its 
form  or  the  appropriateness  of  ite  oinamentation. 

Perhaps  their  most  Bucccseful  efforts  in  thia  direction  were  when 
they  combined  a  eolid  basement  of  inasonry  with  a  light  supers tnictii re 


141  It  PlKih^ratili  by  U 


of  wood,  ae  in  the  Winter  Palace  at  Pekiu  (woodcut  No.  1 IM).  In  this 
instance  the  height  and  i-olidity  of  the  Iwseraent  give  sufficient  dignity 
to  the  mass,  anil  the  light  snpersti  iicliire  in  an  appropriate  termination 
upwards. 

Thin  last  illustriitjon  is  iDteivsting,  because  it  enables  us  to  realise 
iikhv  distiiii-tly  tlimi  any  other  example  yet  known  what  niUBt  have 
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been  the  effect  of  tlie  palacefl  of  Ninevoh  and  Khorsiibiul  in  tlio  ditys  ■>f 
their  splendour.  Like  this  palace,  they  were  ritiKed  on  a  nolid  base- 
ment of  nmeonry,  and  were  tliemeelveB  composed  of  pavilionti  of  light 
and  ornamental  woodwork ;  the  great  difference  being  that  they  had 
flat^tcrraced  roofs  instead  of  those  covered  wilh  tiles  as  in  enowy 
Fekin ;  but  the  resemblance  is  curious,  and  examples  even  more  nearly 
akin  might  probably  be  found  if  looked  for. 


The  engineering  works  of  the  Chinese  have  been  much  extolled  by 
Bome  writers,  but  have  less  claim  to  praise  as  works  of  scifneo  tlian  their 
buildings  have  as  works  of  art.  ITieir  canals,  it  is  tnie,  are  extensive ; 
bat  with  .'too  millions  of  inhabitjints  this  is  small  praise,  and  their  cim- 
fltmction  is  most  imscicnti  fie.  Their  bridges,  too.  aresomctimes  of  great 
length,  but  generally  made  up  of  a  series  of  small  awhes  constnicted  on 
the  horizontal -bracket  principle,  as  nine-tenths  of  the  bridges  in  China 
are,  and  consequently  narrow  and  unstable.  \\  hen  thoy  do  use  the 
true  arch,  it  is  timidly,  and  without  much  knowledge  of  its  principles. 

Their  most  remarkable  engineering  work  is  certainly  the  Great  Wall, 
which  defends  the  whole  nurthcm  frontier  of  the  country,  extendiiig 
over  hill  and  dale  for  more  than  1200  miles  as  the  crow  flies.  It  w. 
however,  of  very  varying  strength  in  different  places,  and  seems  to  lie 
strongest  and  highest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I'ekin,  where  it  has 
generally  been  seen  by  Europeans,  'I'here  it  is  20  ft.  in  height,  and  its 
average  thickness  is  25  at  the  base,  tapering  to  15  at  the  summit. 
There  are  also  towers  at  short  distances,  whoso  dimenKions  are  generally 
about  double  thone  just  quoted  for  (he  wall. 

S  c  -1. 
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However  absurd  such  a  wall  may  be  as  a  defensive  expedient,  it 
proves  that  200  years  d.c.  the  Chinese  were  capable  of  conceiving  and 
executing  works  on  as  great  a  scale  as  any  ever  undertaken  in  i^ypt. 
The  wonder  is,  that  a  people  who  2000  years  ago  were  competent  to 
such  undertakings  should  have  attempted  nothing  on  the  same  scale 
since  that  time.  With  their  increasing  population  and  accumulating 
wealth  we  might  have  expected  their  subsequent  works  to  have  far 
surpassed  those  of  the  Egyptians.  It  remains  a  problem  to  be  solved, 
why  nothing  on  so  grand  a  scale  was  ever  afterwards  attempted. 

However  admirable  and  ingenious  the  modem  Chinese  may  be,  it 
is  in  the  minor  arts — such  as  carving  in  wood  and  ivory,  the  manu- 
facture of  vessels  of  porcelain  and  bronze,  and  all  that  relates  to  silk 
and  cotton  manufactures.  In  these  they  certainly  excel,  and  reached 
a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  them  while  Europe  was  still  barbarous, 
but  in  all  the  higher  branches  of  art  they  take  a  very  low  position, 
and  are  utterly  unprogiessive. 

They  have  no  poetry,  properly  so  called,  and  no  literature  worthy 
of  the  name.  Their  painting  never  rose  much  above  the  scale  of  deco- 
ration, their  sculpture  is  more  carving  than  anything  we  know  by  that 
name,  and  their  architecture  stands  on  the  same  low  level  as  their 
other  arts.  It  is  rich,  ornamental,  and  appropriate  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, but  it  is  ephemeral  and  totally  wanting  in  dignity  and  grandeur 
of  conception.  Still  it  is  pleasing,  because  truthful ;  but,  after  all,  its 
great  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  student  of  architecture  will  probably  turn 
out  to  rest  on  the  light  it  throws  on  the  earlier  styles,  and  on  the 
ethnographic  relations  of  China  to  tbe  surrounding  nations  of  Eastern 
Asia. 
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ALTiroUGH  considerablo  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  ten 
years  in  clearing  away  the  mists  that  hang  over  most  of  the  pio- 
blems  connected  with  American  antiquities,  much  still  remains  to  be 
done  before  we  can  give  a  distinct  or  satisfactory  answer  to  many  of 
the  questions  tliat  arise  regarding  them.  We  cannot  yet  say  positively 
whether  the  Toltecs,  the  Aztecs,  and  other  tribes  who  inliabited  the 
Valley  of  Mexico,  were  successive  waves  of  one  great  immigration 
from  the  north,  or  whether  they  Ixilonged  to  different  races  of  mankind. 
\\'e  cannot  tell  whether  there  was  any  connexion  between  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Mexico  and  Peru.  I'he  historical  difficulties  are  far  from  being 
settled,  and,  more  than  all  these,  it  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
American  civilization  is  wholly  original  and  indigenous,  or  whether 
any  portion  of  it  was  derived  from  the  old  world. 

The  one  consolatory  feict  in  all  this  perplexity  seems  to  be,  that 
the  materials  certainly  do  exist  by  which  it  can  be  removed.  So  soon 
as  any  one  conversant  with  such  enquiries  will  undertake  the  investi- 
gation on  the  spot,  he  will  be  able  to  arrange  all  the  buildings  into 
chronological  series,  and  fix  at  least  their  approximate  dates.  lie  will 
also  be  able  to  say  how  far  the  buildings  in  one  province  are  akin  to 
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those  ill  another,  and  to  separate  those  which  belong  to  other  races ;  and 
he  will  be  able  to  tell  us  whether  there  is  any  essential  similarity 
between  the  styles  of  the  old  and  the  new  world,  or  whether  the  latter 
be  really  original.  ^^  henever  a  sufficient  number  of  photographs  reach 
Europe  the  investigation  may  be  undertaken  here,  but  it  will  be  very 
much  easier  on  the  spot.  Hitherto  the  great  diflBculty  has  been  that 
the  drawings  of  American  monuments — especially  those  published  by 
Humboldt  and  Lord  Kingsborough — cannot  be  depended  upon.  The 
one  bright  exception  to  this  censure  are  those  of  F.  Catherwood,*  both 
those  which  he  published  separately,  and  those  with  which  he  illus- 
trated the  works  of  Mr.  Stephens.*  Had  that  artist  undertaken  to 
classify  his  work  in  a  chronological  series,  he  doubtless  could  have 
done  it ;  but  as  the  arrangement  of  the  plates  is  purely  topographical, 
and  they  are  so  far  reduced  to  a  common  denominator  by  the  process 
of  engraving,  the  classification  can  hardly  now  be  attempted  b3^  one 
not  familiar  with  the  buildings  themselves.  In  the  meanwhile  there 
seems  no  good  rciison  for  doubting  the  conclusion  which  he  and  Mr. 
Stephens  arrived  at,  that  the  cities  which  they  rediscovered  were  those 
which  were  inhabited  and  in  the  full  tide  of  their  prosperity  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest.  The  buildings  which  we  now  see  in 
ruins  were  prubiibly  then  all  in  use,  and  many  may  have  been  in  pro- 
gress and  unfinished  at  the  time  of  that  great  disiister.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any  building  in  Central  America 
can  date  from  five  centuries  before  that  event :  in  Mexico  some  may 
be  older,  but  their  title  to  greater  antiquity  has  not  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily made  out. 

^\  hatever  uncertainty  may  exist  witli  regard  to  Mexican  history, 
there  is  nothing  in  it  that  can  strictly  be  stigmatised  as  fabulous. 
I'he  Mexicans  do  not  pretend  to  any  very  remote  antiquity  or  divine 
descent.  There  are  no  heroes  who  live  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  of 
years ;  nor  any  of  the  other  extravagances  that  usually  mark  the  dawn 
of  history  in  the  old  world.  On  the  contrary,  the  Mexican  annals 
modestly  commence  with  the  arrival  of  the  Toltecs  in  Anahuac 
in  the  5th  or  Oth  century,  and  with  the  beneficent  teaching  of 
a  stranger,  Quetzalcoatl,  who  lived  among  them,  taught  them  archi- 
tecture and  the  agricultural  arts,  instructed  them  in  their  religious 
duties,  and  then,  like  Lycurgus  fifteen  centuries  earlier,  left  them  by 
sea,  promising  to  return. 

For  800  or  400  years  fi'om  this  time  the  Toltecs  lived  in  peace  and 
prosperity,  covering  the  table-land,  it  is  said,  with  their  monuments. 
But  evil  times  came;  famine,  internecine  wars,  and  disasters — inter- 


*  Views  of  Mouiimeuta  in  Central  Aiue-  rica  ami  Yucatan,'  by  J.  L.  St<*pliens.  1st 
rka,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan.  25  plates,  and  2ml  series.  4  vols.  8vu.  Murray,  1841, 
folio.     London,  1844.  1843. 
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pretod  as  evidences  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods —drove  them  from 
their  homes,  and  they  migrated,  it  is  said,  southwards  to  Yucatan ; 
where  it  is  usually  assumed  that  they  erected  the  architectural  monu- 
ments we  now  find  in  that  country. 

Central  America  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in 
the  world,  and  capable  of  supporting — indeed  did  support — an  im- 
mense population  with  very  little  labour ;  so  it  seems  probable  that 
it  was  inhabited  long  before  the  time  mentioned.^  This,  however,  by 
no  means  militates  against  the  idea  that  the  Toltecs  may  have  been 
the  first  to  communicate  to  their  new  country  many  of  the  arts  they ' 
had  elaborated  in  Anahuac.  Indeed,  it  is  to  such  a  combination  of  two 
not  very  dissimilar  races  that  all  the  greatest  results  in  art  or  civiliza- 
tion have  been  attained  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  may  have 
been  the  case  here  also. 

Politically  the  annals  of  Anahuac  are  a  blank  between  the  dei>art- 
ure  of  the  l^oltecs,  and  the  ariival  of  the  ^Vztecs  in  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century.  These  seem  to  have  been  a  people  of  different  race 
from  the  former  occupants  of  the  valley,  but  sufficiently  akin  to  take 
up  the  previous  civilization ;  and  being  reinforced  by  successive  immi- 
grations of  tribes  ol  the  sjimo  race,  and  speaking  apparently  similar 
languages,  they  had  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  fully 
repeopled  the  valley,  and  elaborated  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
civilization. 

Again  everything  we  read  of,  and  every  indication  we  have,  leads 
us  to  suppose  that  the  greatest  development  of  civilization  in  JMexico 
took  place  immediately  before  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  thus  that  the 
time  of  highest  prosperity  was  that  which  directly  preceded  their 
destruction.  Four  centuries  had  apparently  sufficed  to  convert  a 
tribe  of  Red  Indians  into  a  tolerably  civilized  community.  Whatever 
their  civilization  may  have  been,  it  could  not  have  attained  a  very 
permanent  character,  for  it  vanished  like  a  phantom  at  the  first  touch 
of  the  European ;  and  the  remnants  of  the  Indian  that  still  exist  are  as 
incompetent  creatures  as  exist  in  any  pirt  of  the  world. 

Till  the  investigations  of  the  ethnologist  are  further  advanced,  it  is 
mpossible  to  feel  any  great  confidence  in  the  various  theories  that 
have  been  advanced  on  this  subject.  Without  wishing  to  put  it 
forward  as  a  thing  to  be  relied  upon,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  follow 
ing  scheme  meets  more  nearly  than  any  other  the  requirements  of  the 
case,  while  it  amalgaiuates  more  perfectly  the  various  facts  ascertained 
by  scientific  men. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  that  two  races  of  men  are  found,  either 


*  The   evidence   collected   by   the   Ablie   Brasseur  do   Hourbourg,    *  Voyage   do 
Tehuantepec/  seems  to  confirm  this  idea. 
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now  living  or  whose  remains  are  found  in  Mexican  sepulchres.  One 
of  these  is  said  to  be  allied  to  the  Esquimaux,  or  races  of  that  class, 
the  other  to  the  I?ed  Indians.  The  former,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
represent  the  Toltecs.  It  does  seem  that  all  along  the  east  coast  of 
America  from  l^hring's  Straits  to  California,  races  have  always  existed 
more  or  lens  closely  allied  to  the  Kamtchatdales  or  Esquimaux ;  and 
these  m«y,  at  some  early  period,  have  advanced  to  the  plains  of 
Mexico.  If  they  were  of  that  blood  there  is  no  difficulty  in  under- 
stiinding  how  they  became  builders. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Aztecs  were 
Ked  Indians,  allied  to  those  tribes  who.  so  far  as  we  know,  always 
inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Mississipi,  and  the  countries  to  the  east- 
ward of  it.  They  may  have  been  capable  of  taking  up  an  earlier 
civilizfition,  and,  if  their  blood  was  mixed  at  all  with  the  earlier 
inhabitants,  of  carrying  it  further ;  but  in  themselves  they  are  utterly 
unprogressive  and  incapable  of  developing  any  attributes  of  civilized 
life. 

In  Yucatan  we  certainly  have  ano:her  race,  but  whether  they  were 
C^aribs,  or  some  other  people  whose  traces  have  been  lost,  cannot 
now  1x3  easily  ascertiiined.  In  Teru,  and  possibly  also  further  north, 
there  is  certainly  a  strongly  develojx^d  Polynesian  element,  and  there 
may  be  other  races  still  ;  but  these  four  alone,  mixed  in  varying 
quantities,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  varieties 
we  find  there  in  the  course  of  our  enquiries. 

There  still  remains  one  qiu^stion  which  is  more  germar.e  to  our 
present  subject  than  even  the  others,  though  perhaps  on  the  whole 
still  more  difficult  to  answer,  it  is  this :  Are  the  civiliziition  and  arts 
of  the  ancient  Americans  original  and  indigenous,  or  did  they  receive 
any  impulse  from  the  natives  of  the  old  world  ?  One  part  of  this  may 
easily  be  disposed  of.  The  absence  of  all  domestic  animals,  the  pos- 
session of  only  one  of  the  cereals,  the  total  ignorance  of  alphabetic 
writing  and  of  the  use  of  iron — though  the  country  is  full  of  the  ore — 
and  many  other  minor  facts,  seem  sufficient  to  prove  that  no  immi- 
gration of  tribes  or  families  could  have  taken  place  in  such  numbers  as 
t)  bring  their  animals,  their  grain,  or  their  materials,  with  them. 
This,  however,  by  no  metms  precludes  the  possibility  of  many 
missionaries  having  reached  their  shores,  who,  though  bringing  no- 
thing but  what  they  ciirried  in  their  brains,  could  communicate 
doctrines,  teach  arts,  and  improve  processes,  and  so  communicate  much 
of  the  civilization  of  the  coimtries  from  which  they  came.' 

Without  laying  too  much  stress  on  the  somewhat  mythic  story  of 
Quetzalcoatl,  though  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  doubting  its  main 
features,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  history  of  India  between  250  B.a 
and  700  a.d.  to  see  what   missionary  zeal  prevailed   in   those   days. 
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Asoka  set  tho  example,  and  by  his  missionaries  and  their  successors 
the  doctrines  of  Buddha  were  propagated  from  tho  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Yellow  Sea :  or,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose, 
we  have  only  to  road  the  travels  of  Fa  Hian  and  Hiouen  Thsang 
to  see  what  dangers  hy  land  and  sea  the  Chinese  missionaries  between 
the  4th  and  7th  centuries  were  prepared  to  bravo  in  the  service  of  the 
faith.  It  probably  would  have  been  easier  to  travel  to  Mexico  from 
China  vid  Behring's  Straits  than  to  reach  India  through  Central  Asia, 
and  to  return  from  Ceylon  by  sea.  Whether  or  not  such  a  journey  was 
ever  accomplished,  is  another  question.  I  do  not  think  that  either 
Neumann '  or  D*Eichthal  have  at  all  made  out  a  satisfactory  case  to 
prove  that  the  country  of  Fusang,  from  which  the  2)ilgrim  Hoei  shin 
returned  to  China  in  the  year  409,  was  Mexico.  On  the  contrary 
the  evidence  of  the  domestic  animals,  &c.,  he  speaks  of,  and  other 
important  details,  all  seem  to  tell  the  other  way.  It  looks  more  as  if 
Vancouver  Island,  or  the  coast  thereabout,  was  the  place  indicated. 
But  are  there  any  remains  of  a  half  civiliz.ed  people  there  ?  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  story,  which  is  authentic  as  far  as  it  goes,  seems  to  prove 
that  Northern  America  was  in  communication  with  Northern  Asia  in 
the  5th  century. 

D^Eichthal's  argument,  that  the  Mexican  sculptures  are  Buddhist, 
seems  even  more  groundhjss.  I  have  carefully  examined  the  examples 
he  adduces,  and,  from  a  tolerably  intimate  acquaintance  with  Buddhist 
art  in  Asia,  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  can  see  no  trace  of 
it  in  Mexico.  If  the  argument  were  based  on  that  Serpent- worship 
which  almost  everywhere  underlies  Buddhism  in  the  old  world,  it 
would  not  be  so  easy  to  refute  it.  There  is  a  very  considerable 
likeness  between  the  sculptured  forms  of  the  Serpent-worship  in 
the  old  and  in  the  new  world.  But  it  is  a  serious  question,  whether 
this  arose  from  a  similar  instinct  in  the  two  races,  or  was  com- 
municated from  the  one  to  the  other.  My  present  impression  is 
in  favour  of  some  intercommuniciition  in  ko  far  as  Serpent- worship  is 
concerned. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  architecture  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  Western 
America  is  not  yet  suflRciently  precise  to  enable  us  to  base  any  very 
pointed  argument  upon  it.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  as  we  advance 
eastward  from  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates  at  avery  step  we  meet  with 
forms  of  art,  becoming  more  and  more  like  those  of  Central  America. 
When  we  reach  the  sea  we  encounter  at  Suku  in  Java  a  teocalli, 
which  is  absolutely  identical  with  that  of  Tehuantepec.  In  Cam- 
bodia we  have  teocallis  at  Bakong  and  Ikkeng,  and  no  one  would  bo 


»  Aualand,  1845,  Nos.  1G5,  1G8. 

2  D'Eichtlial.  •  Revue  Archaeologique,'  vol.  x.  1864,  p.  188.  and  following  numbers. 

3  Sir  Stamford  Raffles'  •  History  of  Java,'  vol.  iL  p.  51. 
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startled  if  told  that  the  temple  represented  in  woodcut  No.  1148  was 
found  in  Yucatan.  In  China  many  of  the  crinkum-orankums  of  their 
art  find  their  close  counterparts  in  America.  But  for  the  distance 
and  the  geographical  difficulties,  no  one  probably  would  hesitate  to 
admit  that  the  architecture  of  America  may  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  old  world.  But  how  did  it  cross  the  ocean  ?  At  present 
that  barrier  seems  almost  insurmountable.  But  it  may  not  alwavs 
remain  so :  the  enquiiy  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  the  tendcnc}'  of  all 
recent  researches  has  been  to  show  that  there  were  more  means  of 
communication  and  a  more  direct  connexion  between  the  nations 
of  the  world  in  ancient  times  than  wo  have  hitherto  been  disposed 
to  believe  was  likely  or  even  possible. 
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CENTRAL    AMERICA. 


OOXTKXTS. 


Hitftorical  Notice  —  Ccntml  American  style  —  Temples  —  Pahices  —  Buildings  at 

Palenquo—  Uxmal,  &c. 


The  Valley  of  Mexico,  in  which  the  first  group  of  buildings  we  have  to 
describe  is  situated,  is  a  small  tract  in  the  centre  of  the  tableland  of 
Anahuac.  Though  not  larger  than  Yorkshire,  and  one- third  of  it  per- 
manently under  water,  it  was,  at  the  time  we  first  became  acquainted 
with  it,  divided  into  three  or  four  small  states,  which,  notwithstanding 
continual  wars  among  themselves,  had  managed  to  acquire  a  consider- 
able degree  of  material  prosperity.  After  making  every  allowance  for 
the  exaggeration  of  the  Spanish  and  native  historians,  the  remains  of 
the  Aztec  capitals  attest  an  amount  of  population  and  a  degree  of  organi- 
zation which  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  or  deny,  and  it  seems  that  it 
was  at  their  last  moment  that  this  development  was  gi'catest ;  for,  imme- 
diately before  the  Spanish  Conquest,  all  the  states  of  the  valley,  tired  of 
their  ruinous  wars,  liad  joined  their  forces  together,  and,  thus  combined, 
proved  more  than  a  match  for  any  of  the  surrounding  states.  They 
spread  their  arms  and  influence  to  the  Mexican  Gulf,  penetrated  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  on  one  occtision  are  even  said  to  have  crossed 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  reached  the  confines  of  Guatemahi. 
These  last  expeditions  seem  to  have  been  undertaken  merely  to  obtain 
prisoners  for  their  horrid  rites  of  human  sacrifice,  of  which  they  were 
becoming  passionately  fond ;  and  they  made  no  settlement  in  these 
countries  sufficient  to  influence  either  their  arts  or  institutions  in  any 
way.  tjhortly  after  this,  the  conquest  of  the  Spaniards  under  Cortes 
put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  and  power  of  the  Aztecs  for  ever. 

The  principal  monuments  of  the  valley  are  the  Teocallis  — litem lly 
Houses  of  God — the  Temples  of  the  jXK>ple.  These  are  pyramids  in 
terraces  with  flat  tops,  and  always  surmounted  by  a  chamber  or  cell, 
which  is  in  fact  in  the  temple  itself.  They  seem  to  bo  of  all  ages,  for, 
if  one  may  trust  the  tradition,  that  of  Cholulu  is  as  old  as  the  early 
Toltecs,  whereas  the  great  Teocalli  of  the  city  of  Mexico  was  only 
finished  five  years  before  the  discoveiy  of  America  by  Columbus,  and 
the  Spaniards  met  with  many  persons  who  had  assisted  in  its  erec- 
tion.    It  has,  however,  with  all  the  native  buildings  of  the  city,  been 
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swept  away  by  the  ruthlesB  bigotiy  of  the  conqnerors.  Independent  of 
ita  own  intercBt,  this  is  the  more  to  bo  r^retted  as  the  possession  of « 
single  monument  of  authentic  date  woTild  form  a  starting  point  for  our 
investigations,  and  servo  as  a  clieck  on  all  our  theories. 

l)f  those  teocallis,  tho  largest,  probably  also  the  oldest,  is  that  of 
Cholutn,  Its  dimeuaions,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  in  its 
present  ruinous  statt^,  are  14-JO  ft.  square  and  177  ft.  in  height,  divided 
in  four  storeys,  tho  fifth  being  formed  by  the  cell  or  temple,  which 
has  now  been  replaced  by  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Tho 
whole  is.  composed  of  bsidly  buint  bricks  and  mud,  and  is  now  so 
ovei^rown  with  trees,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  nut  its  form,  but  in 
llumboldt.'s  time  it  apparently  was  freer  from  obstruction  and  more 
easily  traced. 

There  are  two  pyramids  at  Teotihuacan,  tho  largest  of  which  is 
apparently  a  Kquare  of  045  ft.,  with  a  height  of  171,  and  there  are 
others  at  Tczcnco  of  about  tho  same  dimensions,  and.  like  them,  divided 
into  five  or  seven  storeys,  but  the  most  interesting  of  those  yet  brought  to 
light  is  that  of  Xochicalco.  It  is  situated  on  the  top  of  what  appears 
to  be  a  natural  elevation,  but  which  has  been  fashioned  into  terraoee 
by  art.  Tho  pyramid  itself  is  in  five  storeys,  the  stone  facing  of  the 
three  npiier  of  which  has  been  removed  to  repair  a  sugar-mill  in  quite 
recent  times,  but  the  two  tower  still  retain  their  sculptures  and  archi- 
tectural ornaments.  Mr.  Tylor  gives  tho  date  of  945  to  this  build- 
ing,' and  there  does  not  seem  to  bo  any  reason  for  doubting  its 
general  correctness.  If  it  is  so,  the  i>osscssion  of  photographs  of  its 
bas-reliefs  and  coniiees  would  go  far  to  clear  up  half  the  diffSeulties 
which  beset  the  question.*  One  monument  in  the  middle  of  tho  series 
with  scul|>tuial  and  nrchitectnriil  details,  and  an  nuthentic  date,  is 
nearly  all  that  is  reqniretl  for  the  piirpose. 

Itesidcs  these  great  many  stori'ved  pymmids  there  are  nurae- 
rons  examples  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  of 
one  storey  only ;  several 
of  these  have  been  de- 
scribed,but  unfortunately 
not  drawn.  ITieir  general 
arrangement  may,  how- 
ever, bo  judged  of  from 
the  annexed  ciamplo  from 
1  (lajaca.  Like  all  others  in 
xico,  it  is  only  a  device 
to  mise  a  temple  to  such  a  height  as  should  give  it  dignity  and  enable  the 
ceromonieH  perrirnit.d  on  ils  upper  platform  to  bo  seen  by  all  the  people. 


'  •Analiuac.'bv  Edwiird  B.  Tylnr.  18G1;  \>p.  1S8,  IW. 

"  Tliu  plnk>  publialioil  l>y  Itunibiildt  represeutiiiK  one  of  the  bu-ielieft  is 
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It  is  indisponsably  necessary  to  bear  this  distinction  in  mind,  in 
speaking  of  these  monuments,  as  careless  writers  connecting  the  word 
Pyramid  with  Egypt  have  been  too  apt  to  confound  together  two  classes 
of  monuments  entirely  distinct  and  dissimilar.  The  Egyptian  pyramid 
is  always  a  tomb.  The  principal  object  of  its  erection  is  in  the 
sepulchral  chamber  in  its  centre.  It  always  teminates  upwards  in  a 
point.  In  no  instance  are  there  external  steps  leading  to  a  cell  or 
chamber  on  the  apex.  In  fact,  they  were  always  tombs ;  never  temples. 
The  Assyrian  pyramids,  on  the  contrary,  have  much  more  affinity  with 
the  buildings  of  which  we  are  now  speiiking.  They  were  always  in 
terraces,  the  upper  platform  was  always  crowned  by  a  chamber  or 
cell,  and  there  were  external  steps  leading  to  this,  which  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  erection.  In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  traced  this 
form  of  temple  to  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  If  we  still,  however, 
hesitate  to  pronounce  that  there  was  any  connexion  between  the  builders 
of  the  pyramids  of  Suku  and  Oajaca,  or  the  temples  of  Xocliicalco  and 
Boro  Buddor,  we  must  at  least  allow  that  the  likeness  is  startling  and 
difficult  to  account  for  on  the  theory  of  mere  accidental  coincidence. 

One  thing,  at  all  events,  seems  clear.  If  we  are  at  any  time  to  trace 
a  connexion  between  the  architecture  of  the  new  and  the  old  world  it  is 
in  the  direction  above  indicated  that  light  is  to  be  looked  for.  At  all 
events  it  seems  as  if  it  could  not  now  be  long  before  wo  ascertain 
whether  any  connexion  did  exist  between  the  arts  of  the  two  continents, 
or  whether  we  may  regard  that  of  America  as  wholly  indigenous. 

Almost,  however,  as  if  to  warn  us  to  beware  of  jumping  too  rapidly 
to  conclusions  of  this  class,  we  meet  in  Mexico  occasionally  with  such 
a  monument  as  that  at  Mitla,  which  is 
so  entirely  original  as  to  defy  the 
stoutest  advocate  to  find  an  associate 
for  it.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  an- 
nexed plan,  it  consists  of  a  portico, 
measuring  160  ft.  across,  it«  roof  sup- 
ported by  a  row  of  six  pillars  down  the 
centre,  and  having  behind  it  a  square 
buUding,  measuring  al)out  65  ft.  each       i'^^.   Pkn  of  Temple  aoutia.   Scaio 

way,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  court    • 

with  four  apartments  opening  into  it,  the  entrances  of  which  are  so 
arranged  as  to  secure  the  utmost  amount  of  privacy.  Originally  there 
appear  to  have  been  four  such  buildings,  arrangcni  round  a  court-yard, 
but  only  one  is  now  perfect.  If,  however,  the  plan  is  original,  the  style 
of  ornamentation  is  still  more  so.  The  walls  slope  outwards,  which  is 
not  the  case  in  any  other  known  building.  The  panels  are  filled  with 
frets  and  forms  such  as  are  only  found  in  Mexico,  and  are  entirely 
unlike  anything  found  elsewhere ;  and  the  whole  building  is  such,  that 
if  it  stood  alone,  or  all  Mexican  buildings  were  like  it,  we  should  at 
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Yucatan. 

It  is  extremely  diflScult  to  determine  whether  it  is  owing  to  their 
original  paiicit3%  or  to  their  destruction  by  the  Spaniards,  that  the 
monuments  in  the  province  of  Mexico  are  now  so  few  and  far  between. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  conquerors,  and 
the  analogy  of  the  remains  in  Yucatan,  we  may  almost  certainly  ascribe 
their  disappearance  to  the  bigotry  or  the  avarice  of  the  Europeans. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  moment  we  pass  the  southern 
boundary  of  Mexico  and  enter  the  peninsula  generally  known  as 
Yucatan,  which  for  our  present  purpose  must  bo  considered  as 
including  Costa  Rica,  we  find  a  province  as  rich  in  architectural 
remains  as  any  of  the  same  extent  in  the  old  world,  not  even  excepting 
Cambodia,  which  is  the  one  it  most  nearly  resembles.  In  this  region 
Messrs.  Stephens  and  Catherwood  visited  and  described  between 
fifty  and  sixty  old  cities ;  and,  if  we  may  trust  native  reports,  there 
are  others  in  the  centre  of  the  land  even  more  important  than 
these ;  but  which  have  not  been  visited  by  any  European  in  modern 
times.  Of  the  cities  described  by  these  travellers,  Uxmal,  Palenque, 
Kabah,  Chichen  Itza,  and  others,  are  really  magnificent.  The  first- 
named  almost  rivals  Ongcor  in  splendour  and  extent,  though  it  falls 
far  short  of  it  in  the  elegance  or  beauty  of  detail  of  its  buildings. 

As  before  hinted,  there  seems  no  reason  for  dissenting  from  the  con- 
clusion Messrs.  Stephens  and  Catherwood  arrived  at  regarding  their  age. 
It  is  deliberated  expressed  by  the  last-named  author  in  his  folio  work 
(page  8)  in  the  following  terms : — '*  I  di)  not  think  we  shoidd  be  safe  in 
ascribing  to  any  of  the  monuments  which  retain  their  forms  a  greater 
age  than  from  800  to  1000  years ;  and  those  which  are  perfect  enough  to 
be  delineated  I  think  it  is  likely  are  not  more  than  from  400  to  600 
years  old."  In  other  words,  they  belong  to  the  great  building  epoch  of 
the  world — the  13th  century,  or  a  little  before  or  after  that  time.*  It 
seems  more  than  probable,  therefore,  that  the  great  buildings  at  Uxmal 
are  contemporary  with  the  temples  of  Nakhon  Wat  and  Ilullabeed, 
and  the  cathedrals  of  IHieims  and  Toledo.  Whether  or  not  there  was 
any  communication  direct  or  indirect  between  these  buildings,  which 
are  geographically  so  remotely  distiint,  is  another  question,  to  which  no 
satisfactory  answer  can  be  given  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
and  if  any  is  attempted,  it  must  be  a  negative  one. 

As  in  Mexico  the  principal  monument  of  Yuciitan  is  tlie  Teocalli. 

*  There  is  a  celebrated  bfts-rolicf  on  the  the  sculptures  have  given  rise  to  such 
Iwick  wall  of  a  small  temple  at  Pjilen»iue,  various  interpretations;  but  nothing  would 
representing  a  man  offering  a  cldld  to  an  biu-prise  nic  less  than  if  it  turned  out  to 
emblem  very  like  a  Cliristian  cniss.  It  is  b;'  a  native  mode  of  representing  a  Christ- 
represented  in  the  first  series  of  the  '  Inci-  iun  baptism,  and  was  therefore  subsequent 
d»nts  of  Tmvol,'  vol.  ii.  p.  .S44.     None  of  to  the  conquest. 
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In  the  latter  province,  however,  they  seem  to  differ  Bomewiat  in  deuign 
from  those  above  dencribed.  They  are  not  generally  in  ttnacee,  hut  lise, 
at  an  angle  of  about  45",  to  the  level  of  the  platform  on  which  the  temple 
stands  ;  and  a  magnificent  unbroken  flight  of  bteps  leads  from  the  base 
of  the  building  to  its  summit.     Almost  all  these  retain  more  or  lees  of 


the  remains  of  nrchitectural  magnificence  that  once  adorned  their 
Bummits.  Tlie  annexed  woodcut,  No.  IKw,  representing  the  elevation 
of  a  temple  at  Palenqiio  supported  by  a  pyramid  (the  plan  of  which  is 
shewn  below),  will  give  a  good  general  idea  of  their  form..  The 
pyramid  is  about  280  ft.  wjnare,  and 
00  ft.  in  height;  on  the  top  of  it 
stands  the  temple,  715  ft.  wide  in  front, 
and  25  ft.  deep,  ornamented  in  stncco 
with  b:issi- relic vi  of  better  execution 
iiM  Ptun ofTrmpia  s>iiicso  n.  ui  1  in  ^'•a^  i»  usually  found  in  these  parts, 
and  with  lai^  hieroglyphical  tablets, 
whoso  doeiphemient.  were  it  possible,  would  probably  reveal  to  us 
much  of  the  history  of  these  buildings. 

nie  roof  is  formed  by  appiwiehing  courses  of  stone  meeting  at  the 
summit,  and  following  the  Kune  outline  cxiernally,  with  curious  pro- 
jections on  the  outside,  like  donuer  windows,  but  meant  apparently 
either  for  oiiinment  or  as  pedestals  for  siiuili  idols,  or  for  some  similar 
purpose. 

The  other  templo«  fimnd  in  Yucatan  differ  but  little  from  this  one, 
except  in  size,  and.  aivhitecturally  speaking,  are  less  interesting  than 
the  palaces— the  splendour  of  the  tem]>le  consisting  in  the  size  of  it* 
pyramid,  to  which  tlie  superstructure  is  ouly  the  crowning  member: 
in  the  palace,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pyramid  is  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  building  it  supports,  forming  merely  an  apjiropriate  and  con- 
venient pedestal,  just  sufficient  to  give  it  a  proper  degree  of  urchi- 
tectural  effect. 
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Id  speaking  of  the  palaces  it  wonld  be  most  important,  and  add 
very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  description,  if  some  classification 
could  be  made  as  to  their  relative  age.  The  absence  of  all  traces 
of  biatory  makes  thiu  extremely  difficult,  and  the  ouly  mode  that 
sad^eats  itself  is  to  assnme  that  thoae  buildinge  which  show  the  greatest 
similarity  to  wooden  construction  in  their  details  are  the  oldest,  and 
that  those  in  which  this  peculiarity  cannot  bo  traced  are  the  more 
modem. 

This  at  least  is  certainly  the  case  in  all  other  countries  of  the 
world  where  timber  fit  for  biulding  purposes  can  be  procured :  there 
men  inevitably  use  the  lighter  and  mot-o  easily  worked  vegetable 
material,  long  before  they  venture  on  the  more  durable  but  far  more 
expensive  mineral  substance,  which  ultimately  supersedes  it  to  so 
great  an  extent.  Even  in  Egypt,  in  the  age  of  the  pyramid -builders, 
the  ornamental  architecture  is  copied  in  all  Its  details  from  wooden 
ooDStructions.  In  Greece,  when  the  art  reached  its  second  stage,  the 
base  is  essentially  stone,  and  the  upper  part  only  copied  in  stone  from 
the  earlier  wooden  forms:  and  so  it  was  apparently  in  Mexico;  the 
lower  part  of  the  buildingH  is  essentially  massive  stone-work,  the  upper 
part  is  copied  from  forms  and  carvings  tliat  must  originally  have  been 
executed  in  wood,  and 
are    now    repeated     in 

The  annexed  wood- 
cut, for  instance,  repre- 
sents in  its  simplest  form 
what  is  repeated  in  al- 
most all  these  buildings 
— a  stone  basement  with 
square  doorways,  but 
without  windows,  sur- 
mounted by  a  super- 
structure evidently  a  di- 
rect copy  of  woodwork, 
and  forming  part  of  tho  "'*■  "'-^ 
construction  of  the  roof. 

In  most  cafies  in  Vutacan  the 
with  masks,  scrolls,  and  carvings,  a 
of  tho  war  boats,  or  in  (he  Morais  o. 
islanders. 

Sometimes  pillars  ^re  used,  and  the  wooden  construction  is  carried 
even  lower  down,  though  mixed  in  that  case  with  parts  of  essentially 
lithie  form.  Barring  the  monstrosity  of  the  carvings,  there  is  often,  as 
in  the  palace  at  Zayi  (woodcut  No.  1 170),  a  degree  of  elegance  in  the 
design  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  more  especially  when,  as  i 
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iuperstructurc  is  elaborately  carved 
lilar  to  those  seen  on  the  prows 
burying- places  of  the  Polynesian 
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Bouth,  2e0  ft.  long,  is  pierced  by  a  triangular-headed  gateway,  10  ft 
8  in.  wide,  leading  to  a  court-yard,  measuring  upwards  of  200  tt.  each 
way,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  buildings,  as  shown  in  the  plan ; 
which,  though  only  one  storey  in  height,  from  their  size  and  the 
elaborateness  of  their  decorations,  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
groups  of  buildings  in  the  world. 

In  the  same  city  is  the  other  building,  just  referred  to,  called  the 
Casa  del  Gubenador,  somewhat  similar  to  the  principal  of  the  three 
edifices  composing  the  Casa  de  las  MoQJas,  but  larger  and  even  more 
elaborate  in  its  decorations.  It  stands  alone,  however,  with  only  a 
temple  attached  unsymmctrically  to  one  angle  of  it 
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With  regard  to  construction,  as  above  remarked,  the  style  may  be 
generally  characterized  as  one  remove  from  the  original  wooden  con- 
stmctioa  of  early  times.  Ko  wooden  buildings,  or  oven  wooden  roofe, 
now  remain,  nor  could  any  hare  been  expected  to  resist  the  effects  of 
the  climate ;  but  many  of  the  lintels  of  the  doorways  were  formed  by 
wooden  beams,  and  some  of  these  still  remain,  though  most  of  them 
have  perished,  bringing  down  with  them  large  portions  of  the  walls 
which  were  supported  by  them.  In  other  instances,  and  generally 
speaking  in  those  that  seem  most  modem,  the  upper  parts  of  the  door- 
ways, as  well  as  the  roofs  of  the  chambers,  are  formed  by  bringing  the 
courses  nearer  t<^ether  till  they  meet  in  the  centre,  thus  forming  a  hori- 
zontal arch,  as  it  is  called,  precisely  as  the  Etruscans  and  all  the  earlier 
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tribes  of  Pelasgic  race  did  in  Europe  at  the  dawn  of  civilization,  sod 
as  is  done  in  India  to  this  day.  This  fcrm  is  well  bIiowq  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  representiiig 
ft  chamber  in  the  Casa  de  laa 
MoDJas  at  TJxmal,  13  ft.  wide. 
The  npper  part  of  the  door- 
way on  the  ri^t  hand  has 
fallen  in.  from  its  wooden  lintel 
having  decayed. 

A  still  more  remarkable 
instance  of  this  mode  of  oaa- 
Btmction  is  shewn  in  the  wood- 
cut No.  1174,  representing  a 
room  in  a  temple  at  Chichen 
Itza  in  Yucatan.  The  room 
is  19  ft.  8  in.  by  12  ft  9  in.; 
in  the  centre  of  it  stand  two 
pillars  of  stone,  supporting 
beams  of  sapote-wood,  which 
alc>o  foiiu  tho  lintels  of  the 
door,  and  over  these  is  the  stone 
vaulting  of  the  usual  construc- 
tion :  tho  whole  apparently  still 
perfect  and  entire,  though  time- 
worn,  and  bearing  the  marks  of  as  great  age  as  any  of  the  other  build- 
ings of  Ihe  place. 
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When  the  roof  was  constructed  entirely  of  wood,  it  probably  par- 
took very  much  of  the  same  form,  the  horizontal  beam  being  supported 
by  two  struts  meeting  at  the  centre,  and  framed  up  at  the  sides,  which 
would  at  once  account  for  the  appearances  shown  in  the  woodcuts  Nos. 
1169,  1 170.  It  is  also  probable  that  both  light  and  air  were  introduced 
above  the  walls,  between  the  interstices  of  the  wood- work ;  which  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  strange  erection  on 
the  top  of  the  Casa  at  Palenque  (woodcut 
No.  1167),  where  the  openings  look  very  like 
the  copy  of  a  ventilator  of  some  sort. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  ascribe  any 
very  remote  antiquity  to  buildings  contain- 
ing so  much  wood  in  their  construction, 
and   erected   in   a   climate   so   fatal    to    the  ""•     Wagram  of  Mexican 

construction. 

durability  of  any  class  of  buildings  what- 
ever. In  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bas-reliefs 
are  generally  in  stucco,  which,  however  good,  is  still  a  very  perish- 
able material,  and  also  that  the  painting  on  these  and  on  the  walls 
is  still  bright  and  fresh.  In  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Egypt  no 
argument  could  be  drawn  from  these  circumstances ;  but  in  a  country 
subject  to  tropical  rains  and  the  heat  and  dryness  of  a  tropical  summer 
the  marvel  is  that  they  should  have  lasted  four  or  five  centuries,  and 
still  more  that  they  should  have  resisted  so  long  the  very  destructive 
powers  of  vegetation.  Taking  all  these  circumstances  together,  the 
epoch  of  their  erection  does  not  seem  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  all  that 
remains  for  the  elucidation  of  their  history  is  that  they  should  be 
arranged  in  a  sequence  during  the  six  or  eight  centuries  which  may 
have  intervened  between  the  erection  of  the  oldest  and  the  most  modem 
of  these  mysterious  monuments. 
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of  those  derived  from  purely  stone  construction,  is  the  sloping  sides  of 
the  openings — a  fonn  invented  on  purpose  to  diminish  the  necessaiy 
size  of  the  lintel.  There  are  two  discharging  arches  so  constructed  at 
Uxmal,  but,  so  fer  as  is  known,  none  anywhere  else ;  and  no  single 
opening  of  that  class  in  the  whole  architectural  province  of  Mexico. 
The  roofs  and  upper  parts  of  the  larger  openings,  on  the  contrary, 
almost  universally  slope  in  that  country.  In  Peru  the  roofs  are  always 
flat,  or  domical,  and  the  sides  of  the  openings  always  straight- lined. 

These  remarks  ought  perhaps,  in  strictness,  to  be  applied  to 
the  architecture  of  the  Jncas  alone — the  only  one  with  which  we 
have  hitherto  been  made  acquainted.  Recently,  however,  it  has 
dawned  upon  us,  that  before  the  time  of  Manco  Capac  the  regions 
of  Peni  about  the  lake  Titicaca  were  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Aymaras, 
who  have  left  traces  of  their  art  in  this  region.  Some  small  stereo- 
scopic photographs  of  the  remains  of  Tia  Huanaco  have  reached  this 
country,  and  from  them  we  gather  that  the  style  is  essentially  different 
from  that  described  above.  There  are  at  least  two  doorways  of  the 
ordinary  size,  which  are  each  cut  out  of  a  single  block  of  stone,  the 
largest  stands  now  10  ft.  out  of  the  ground,  and  is  13  ft  3  in.  across. 
The  jambs  are  perpendicular,  the  surfaces  beautifully  polished,  and  the 
arrises  sharp  and  clear.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  large  doorway, 
in  the  centre,  is  a  mask,  and  on  each  side  of  it  a  number  of  square 
divisions,  which,  with  the  figures  and  symbols  they  contain,  are 
incised  in  the  stone. 

There  is  also  at  Tia  Huanaco  a  great  mound,  apparently  about 
1000  ft.  long  by  400  in  width,  but  the  stone  revetment  that  gave  it 
form  has  been  removed  in  modem  time;-*,  so  that  its  shape  is  undis- 
tinguishable.  It  was  apparently  surrounded  by  a  range  of  monolithic 
pillars  or  obelisks,  like  a  Ceylonese  dagoba,  and  had  a  wall  of  Cyclo- 
pean masonry  outside  these.  There  is  also  a  sqitare  marked  out  by 
similar  pillars,  each  of  a  single  stone,  18  to  20  ft.  in  height,  but  whether 
originally  connected  or  not  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  wonder  of 
the  place,  however,  is  a  monument  of  very  uncertain  destination,  called 
the  **  Seats  of  the  Judges,"  consisting  of  great  slabs  of  stone— there  are 
either  three  or  four,  each  36  ft.  sq.,  and  5  ft.  thick,  at  one  end  of  which 
the  seats  are  carved.  Without  detailed  plans  and  drawings  it  js 
difficult  to  form  any  reliable  opinion  regarding  these  remains,  but  it 
does  seem  that  the  people  who  executed  them  had  a  wonderful  power 
of  quarrying  and  moving  masses,  and  an  aspiration  after  eternity  very 
unlike  anything  else  found  in  this  continent,  and  the  details  of  their 
ornameiition  neither  resemble  those  of  Mexico  nor  the  succeeding  style 
of  the  Incas.' 

1  For  tbc  principol  part  of  this  information  1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Bollaert, 
and  tlie  photographs  of  the  Messrs.  Helsby,  of  Liverpool. 
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and  to  live  togetlier  m  communitiee ;  and  made  for  tbem  such  laws  and 
r^ulations  as  were  reqniaito  for  these  purpoaes. 

Like  the  Indian  Baccbua,  Manco  Capac  was  after  bis  death  reve- 
renced as  a  god,  and  bis  descendants,  the  Incas,  were  ooneidered  as  of 
divine  origin,  and  worshipped  as  children  of  the  Sun,  which  was  the 
great  object  of  Peruvian  adoration.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quest the  twelfth  descendant  of  Manco  Capac  was  on  the  throne,  but, 
his  father  ba'ving  married  as  one  of  his  wives  a  woman  of  the  Indian 
race,  the  prestige  uf  the  purity  of  Inca  blood  was  tarnished,  and  the 
country  was  torn  by  civil  wars,  which  greatly  facilitated  the  prc^eas 
of  the  Spaniards  in  their  conquests  under  the  unscrupulous  I'izzaro. 


Both  from  its  stylo  and  the  traditions  attached  to  it,  the  oldest 
building  of  the  Incaa  seems  to  be  that  called  the  house  of  Manco  Capac, 
on  an  island  in  the  lake  of  Titicaca.  The  |>art  shown  in  the  woodcut 
(No.  1177)  is  curvilinear  in  form,  standing  on  a  low  terrace,  and  sur- 
mounted by  upper  chambers,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of  towers, 
AU  the  doorways  have  sloping  jamba,  and  the  masonry  is  of  rude, 
irregular  polygonal  blocks  of  no  great  size.  Inside  the  wall  are  a 
number  of  small  square  chambers,  lighted  only  from  tbo  doorway. 

A  more  advanced  specimen  of  building,  though  inferior  in  masonry, 
is  the  two-storeyed  edifice  called  the  house  of  the  Xuns,  or  of  the  Virgins 
of  the  Sun,  in  the  same  place  (woodcut  No.  1178).  It  is  nearly  square 
in  plan,  though  with  low  projecting  wings  on  one  side,  and  is  divided 
into  twelve  small  squnro  rooms  on   the  ground-floor,  and  as  many 
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square  form  seems  more  common    in  those  at  leftet  which  have  been 
noticed  by  Europeans 


'•'»■  Ptmriin  TomlM,    From  ■  Dnwlng 

A  8i)ecimen  of  the  perfected  masonry  of  tlie  Peravians  is  represented 
in  the  woodcut  No.  1 1 80.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  a 
or  Tambog,  erected  by  the 
last  Incaa  on  the  great 
road  they  made  from  their 
oldest  capital,  Cuzco,  to 
Sinca.  The  road  was  it- 
self perhaps  the  most  ex- 
traordinary work  of  their 
race,  being  built  of  large 
blocks  of  hard  atone,  fitted 
together  with  the  greatest 
nicety,  and  bo  well  con- 
structed as  to  remain  en- 
tire to  the  present  day  in  remote  parts  where  uninjured  by  the  hand 
of  man. 

The  masonry  here,  as  will  be  observed,  is  in  regular  courses,  and 
beautifully  executed,  the  joints  being  perfectly  fitted,  and  so  close  as 
hardly  to  be  visible,  except  that  the  stones  are  slightly  convex,  on  their 
faces,  something  after  tlie  manner  of  our  nistications. 

Intermediate  between  the  two  extremes  just  mentioned  are  the  walls 
of  Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom,  forming  altogether  the 
most  remarkable  specimen  now  existing  of  the  masonry  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians.     They  are  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  limestone,  of 
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gunpowder.  Here  it  is  used  by  a  people  who  never  had,  so  far  as  we 
know,  an  external  war,  but  who,  nevertheless,  have  designed  the  most 
perfectly  planned  fortress  we  know. 

Between  these  various  specimens  are  many  more,  some  less  perfect 
than  the  walls  of  Cuzco,  showing  greater  irregularity  in  the  form,  and 
a  greater  admixture  of  large  and  small  stones,  than  are  there  found ; 
others,  in  which  all  the  blocks  are  nearly  of  the  same  size,  and  the 
angles  approach  nearly  to  a  right  angle.  Examples  occur  of  every 
intermediate  gradation  between  the  house  of  Manco  Capao  (woodcut 
No.  1177)  and  the  Tambos  (woodcut  No.  1180),  precisely  corresponding 
with  the  gradual  progress  of  art  in  Latium,  or  any  European  country 
where  the  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic  style  of  building  has  been  found.  So 
much  is  this  the  case,  that  a  series  of  examples  collected  by  Mr.  Pent- 
land  from  the  Peruvian  remains  might  be  engraved  for  a  description  of 
Italy,  and  Dod well's  illustrations  of  those  of  Italy  would  serve  equally 
to  illustrate  the  buildings  of  South  America. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  seems  by  no  means  improbable 
that  at  some  future  time  we  may  be  able  to  trace  a  connection  between 
the  styles  of  architecture  existing  in  Central  America  and  those  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  old  world ;  but,  for  the  present  at  least, 
that  of  Peru  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  isolated  styles  of  the 
world.  At  ho  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  style  offers 
more  tempting  baits  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  speculate  on  such  a 
subject.  The  sloping  jambs,  the  window  cornice,  the  polygonal 
masonry,  and  other  forms,  so  closely  resemble  what  is  found  in  the 
old  Pelasgic  cities  of  Greece  and  lUily,  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  there  may  be  some  relation  between  them.  Either, 
it  may  be  argued,  men  in  certain  circumstances  do  the  same  things 
in  the  same  manner,  as  instinctively  as  bees  or  beavers,  or  by  some 
means  or  other  the  arts  of  the  old  world  have  been  transferred  to 
the  new.  In  the  present  instance,  at  all  events,  the  latter  view  can 
hardly  be  sustained.  TTie  distance  of  2000  years  in  time  that  elapsed 
between  the  erection  of  the  European  and  American  examples  is  too 
great  to  be  easily  bridged  over,  and  the  distance  in  space  is  a  still 
more  insuperable  objection.  Even,  however,  if  it  were  attempted  to 
explain  these  away,  the  introduction  of  the  Aymara  style  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  settle  the  question.  If  that  style  preceded  that  of  the 
Incas,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  did,  it  cuts  across  any  such 
speculations.  Its  jambs  are  perpendicular,  its  angles  rigidly  rect- 
angular, its  surfaces  smooth,  and  it  is  altogether  as  unlike  the  style 
that  succeeded  it  as  can  well  be  conceived.  We  seem,  therefore, 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sloping  jambs  of  Inca  architecture 
are  only  a  natural  expedient  for  shortening  the  length  of  the  lintel, 
and    their    polygonal    masonry  probably   arose  from  the  surfaces  of 
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deavage  or  fracture,  into  whicli  certain  kinds  of  stones    naturally 

split 

Although,  therefore,  we  are  unable,  with  our  present  knowledge,  to 
trace  the  external  relation  of  the  Peruvians  to  the  other  races  of 
the  American  continent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  her  archi- 
tectural remains  are  properly  investigated,  we  shall  understand  her 
history,  and  be  able  to  assign  to  her  (Civilization  its  proper  rank,  as 
compared  with  that  of  other  nations.  Eventually,  also,  we  need  not 
despair  of  being  able  to  determine  whether  the  gentle  subjects  of  the 
Incas  belonged  to  the  Polynesian,  or  to  which  other  of  the  great 
fJEunilies  of  mankind. 

"When,  indeed,  we  look  back  on  the  progress  that  has  been  achieved 
in  the  last  few  years,  it  seems  difficult  to  assign  a  limit  to  the  extent 
to  which  architecture  may  be  employed  in  investigations  of  this  sort. 
It  was  not,  of  course,  even  possible  to  rise  to  the  conception  of  such  a 
scheme  for  tracing  the  affinities  of  mankind,  till  the  greater  part  of  the 
world  had  been  explored,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  knowledge  attained 
to  render  it  certain  that  no  such  exceptions  existed  as  would  invalidate 
the  general  conclusions  arrived  at.  Now,  however,  that  this  has  been 
done,  and  that  we  are  enabled  to  survey  and  to  group  the  whole,  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  the  great  stone  book  on  which  men  of  all 
countries  and  all  ages  have  engraved  their  thoughts,  and  to  which 
they  have  committed  their  highest  aspirations,  is,  of  all  those  of  its 
class  now  open  to  us,  the  most  attractive,  and  for  some  purposes 
the  most  instructive.  No  one  who  has  followed  the  enquiry  can 
well  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  more,  architectural  ethnology  will 
take  its  proper  rank  as  one  of  the  most  important  adjuncts  to  all 
enquiries  into  the  affinities  and  development  of  the  various  £Eunilies 
of  mankind. 
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Aarhuus,  clmn-h  at,  i,  660.     The  Frue 

Kirche.  661. 
Abacus,  when  and  when  not  required, 

i,  226  note. 
Abayagiri  tope,  ii,  506. 
Abbeville,  i,  511. 

Abbeys,  Cisterciiin,  i,  9.  Cluny,  448. 
Abbaye  aux  Hummes  and  Abbuyo  aux 
Dames.  Caen,  403.  466. 468.  St.  Denis, 
474.  Corvey,  570.  Their  sites  in 
England,  ii,  52.  Kileonuel,  106.  Jer- 
point,  1J7. 
Abbot,  captaui,  temples  discovered  by, 

ii,  711. 
Abd-el-lklalck,  mosques  erected    or    re- 
stored by,  ii,  377.  381. 

Abd-el-Rahman,  mosque  founded  by,  ii, 
396.  401. 

Abencerrages,  hall  of  the,  ii.  407. 

Aberbrothoek,  ii.  100. 

Aberdeen  Catliedral,  nave  and  spires, 
ii,  96.     Material  erajjloyed,  98. 

Abemethy,  Scotland,  architectural  ele- 
ment at,  ii,  80. 

Abo,  Sweden,  church  at,  i,  G57. 

Abou  Abdallah,  court  in  the  Alhambra 
built  by,  ii,  405. 

Abraham's  burial-place,  i,  260.  326. 

Absalom,  so-called  tomb  of,  i,  332. 

Aba  Gosh  (Kirjatli-Jearim)  noteworthy 
church  at,  ii,  283. 

Abu,  Mount,  ancient  Jaina  temples  on, 
ii,  622.  Temple  of  Vimala  Sah,  622— 
625.  633. 

Abydos,  remains  of  temples  at,  i.  111. 
Historical  value  of  the  tablet  found 
there,  112.     Arch  in  the  temple,  186. 

Achffimenians,  buildings  of  the,  and  cir- 
cumstances influencing  them,  ii,  421. 

Acropolis,  restored  view  of  the,  i,  210. 
Plan,  219.     Early  temple,  220. 

Adinah  mosque,  Gour,  ii,  658. 

Adrian  I,  Pope,  first  church-tower  builder, 
ii,  191. 

JEgina,  age  of  temple  at,  i,  220.  Dimen- 
sions, ibid.  note.     Restored,  221. 

iErschot,  Belgium,  church  at,  i,  543. 

Afghanistan,  ii,  450.  Topes,  476.  Caves, 
481. 

Africa,  basilican  churches  in,  i,  358,  359. 

Aghadoe,  near  Killamey,  doorway  at,  ii, 
109. 

S.  Agncse,  in  Nocera,  baptistery  of,  i,  385. 

S.  Agneso,  basilican  church,  Rome,  its 


date,  i,  362.    Aisles,  363.    Section  and 
plan,  370. 
S.  Agostino,  basilican  church,  Rome,  i, 

363.    Its  style.  365. 
Agra,   ii.   359.   687.     Akbars    mosque, 
688.     The  •  Mootee  Musjid,*  690.    The 
Taje  Mehal,  692—694.     Palaces,  696, 
697.  699—701. 

Agrigentum,  Doric  temples  at,  i,  222. 
Telamones  in  the  great  temple,  237. 
Plan,  238.  Peculiarities  of  form  and 
construction,  239.  Elevation  and  sec- 
tion, 240.     How  lighted,  241. 

Agrippa,  baths  said  to  have  been  built 
by,  i»  '^07. 

Ahmeil,  Sultan,  mosque  founded  by,  ii, 
416. 

Ahmedabad,  temple  of  Shet  Huttising  at, 
ii.  631.  Stylo  and  character  of  the 
architecture  of,  639.  667.  The  Jumma 
Musjid,  668,  669.  Explanatory  dia- 
gram, 670.   Other  examples,  671 — 676. 

Aigues  Morte,  fortified  town  of,  i,  535. 

Aillas,  facade  of  church  at,  i,  431. 

Ainay,  west  front  of  churcli  at,  i,  448. 

Aisles  in  basilican  churches,  Rome,  i, 
3<>3.  Their  alleged  indispensability, 
436.  Example  of  five  aisles,  503. 
Seven  aisles,  543. 

Aix,  France,  baptistery  at,  i,  413.  Clois- 
ter, 416. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  circular  church  at,  its 
founder,  &c,  i.  594.  Plan  and  arrange- 
ments, 595.  Clioir,  635.  Charlemagne's 
palace,  602.     See^  ii,  189. 

Aizaini,  temple  al,  i,  199. 

Ajmeer,  temple  at,  ii,  632. 

Ajunta,  rock-out  Tee  at,  ii,  464,  465. 487. 
Caves,  489—491.  495-498.  Pillars, 
499—501. 

Akbar  the  groat,  architectural  glories  of, 
ii,  687,  688.  697,  698. 

Albano.  tomb  of  Aruns  at,  i,  266. 

S.  Albans,  ii,  71. 

Albert  Memorial,  oriental  type  of  the, 
ii,  532  iiote. 

Alby  Cathedral,  peculiarities  of  its  con- 
struction, i,  423.  531.     See  ii,  32.  144. 

Alcala,  Pamnimfo  at,  ii,  155  note. 

Alcantara.  Trajan's  bridge  at,  i,  315. 

Alciizar,  Seville,  ii,  404. 

Alcoba^a,  church  at,  ii,  166. 

A  let,  apse  at,  i,  408.  Interior,  409.  See 
ii,  125. 
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Apulia,  churches  in.  ii.  240.  248.  2G2. 

Aqueduct:  Etruscan, at Tusculum,  i,  267. 
Koman,  at  Nimes,  Segovia  and  Tarra- 
gona, 345,  346. 

Aquileja,  bosilican  church  at,  i,  568  note. 

Aquitania,  architectural  houndaries  of,  i, 
395.  397.  Stylo  peculiar  to  tlie  pro- 
vince, 418.  Examples  of  same,  419 — 
425.  Chevet  churches,  425—430.  Fa- 
9ade8,  431. 

Arabs,  architectural  habits  of  the,  ii,  369. 
Coiisidenitions  in  regard  to  their  ira- 
inigration  into  other  lands,  371 — 373. 
637. 

Arbroath,  ii,  100. 

Arc  de  FEtoile.  Paris,  i,  24. 

Arcades  of  the  Romuns,  279.  At  Spa- 
latro,  280.  Germ»n  example,  602. 
Holyrood,  ii,  97.  St  Giovanni  in  Iji- 
terano,  261.     Sanicenic,  384. 

Arch,  objection  of  tlie  Hindus  to  the,  i, 
16.  189.  ii,  550.  To  wliat  extent 
known  to  tlie  Egyptians,  i,  186 — 190. 
Examples  at  Nimioud  and  Khorwabad, 

•  187.  Oldest  in  Europe,  188.  Delos, 
215.  Etruscan  examples,  266,  2r,7. 
Advances  of  the  Romans,  272.  Screen 
at  Angers,  441.  Horseslioe  aroli  at 
GoUingen,  586.  Oxford,  ii,  31.  Je<l- 
burgh,  82.  Kelso,  83.  Holyrood,  97. 
Clonraacnoise,  111.  Thossiilonica,  293. 
Mosque  of  Amrou,  382.  Ctesiphon, 
431.  Indian  example,  552.  Tlie  Koo- 
tub,  649.  See  Toiuted  Arches.  Tri- 
umphal Arches. 

Arch»ology  an  essential  adjunct  in  Eth- 
nological studicis  i,  43.  73, 74.  Instance 
of  its  value,  211. 

Architecture :  points  of  view  from  whicli 
it  may  be  studied ;  value  of  the  historic 
mctltod,  i,  3.  Principles  distinguishing 
it  from  painting  and  sculpture,  4. 
Their  office  in  connt  ction  with  it,  5. 
Earlier  and  later  systems :  result  of 
the  latt<T,  6,  7.  Detinition  of  the  art 
and  elucidations  of  same,  8,  9.  Re- 
spective provinces  of  engineer  and  ar- 
cnltect,  9,  10.  Technical  principles: 
Mass,  11.  Stability,  12.  Materials,  13. 
Construction,  15.  Form,  19.  Propor- 
tion, 20.  Carved  ornament,  25.  De- 
corative colour,  28.  Sculpture  and 
painting,  31.  Uniformity,  ibid.  Imi- 
tation of  Nature,  33.  Association,  36. 
New  style,  37.  Prospects,  39.  Essen- 
tial fact  in  connexion  witli  architectural 
history,  45.  Chief  divisions  therein. 
76.  Various  styles :  see  Assyrians. 
Buddha.  Byzantine.  China.  Cliris- 
tian.  Eg>'pt.  England.  Etruscan. 
Frauce.  Germany.  Gothic.  Greeks. 
Hindus.  India.  Indian  Saracenic. 
Mexico.  Moors.  Nagns.  Pagan.  Ro- 
manes(]ue.  Romans.  Scandinavia. 
Saracens.     Sa.ssanian. 

Arculf,  the  monk,  on  the  mosque  el-Ak- 
eah,  ii,  378. 
VOL.  II. 


Ardmore,  has  relief  at,  ii,  108.  Round 
tower,  114. 

Arezzo,  church  of  Sta  Maria  at,  ii,  246. 

d' Argent,  Mark,  church  erected  bv,  i,  474. 
508.  618. 

Aristoteles  of  Bologna,  Russian  church 
ascribed  to,  ii,  358. 

Aries,  ampliitheatre  at,  i,  306.  Church 
of  St  Troplime,  406.  Tower,  414. 
Cloisters,  416.     /<ee  ii,  64.  277. 

Arfiienia,  ii,  284.  Examples  of  ils  archi- 
teclure,  334—340.     See  Ani. 

Amolfo  di  Ijapo,  cathcnlral  built  bv,  ii, 
206—208. 

Arpiiio,  Etruscan  gateway  at,  i,  266. 

Arranmore,  Galway,  ii,  107. 

Arsinoe,  pillar  of  Victory  at,  i  316. 

Arttmisin,  tomb  erected  by,  i,  248. 

Anins,  tomb  at  Albano  of^i,  266.  319. 

Arjnns,  fir.-.t  users  of  iron,  i,  46.  Tl  e.ir 
origin,  migrations,  &c,  64,  65.  Purity 
and  exaltednoss  of  their  religion,  65, 
66.  Form  of  govenunent,  prevalence 
of  Ciiste,  &e,  67,  68.  Morals  and  Li- 
terature :  result  of  the  perfect  structure 
of  their  language,  68,  69.  Why  the 
Fine  Arts  do  not  flourish  among  them, 
70.  Their  piofioienoy  in  the  u-*eful 
arts,  71.  Their  true  mission,  72.  In 
Spain,  ii,  121.  In  Russia,  350.  Their 
migration  into  India  and  position  among 
ti.e  Brahmins,  447 — 449.  Nature  of 
their  remains,  449.  Decline  of  their 
supremacy,  457.  A  special  mission, 
705.  Seel  55.  60.  62,  63.  211.  ii,  5. 
421.  4.55,  457. 

Asia  Minor,  advantageous  position  of, 
epoch  of  its  history,  &c,  i,  200.  Oldest 
remains,  201.  Tumuli  and  rock-cut 
monuments,  201 — 203.  Lycia  and  its 
tombs,  204—207.  Existence  of  an 
Lmic  order,  223.  Corinthijin  example, 
225.  Theatres,  247.  Turkish  conquf  st, 
ii.  373. 

Asoka,  Buddhist  king,  result  of  his  alli- 
ance with  Megas,  i,  253.  His  convirr- 
sion  to  Buddhism,  ii,  456.  His  con- 
nexion with  Indian  architecture,  457. 
Monuments  by  which  he  is  known, 
458 — 460.  His  missionaries  into  Cey- 
lon, 510.  Burmah,  515.  Orissa,  590. 
See  ii,  463.  466.  474.  482.  761. 

At^sisi,  church  at,  ii,  197.  198.  199—201. 

Assos,  gateway  at,  i,  216. 

Assyria,  result  of  recent  discoveries  in, 
i,  223. 

Assvrians,  borrowings  of  the  Greeks  fmm 
the,  i,  27,  28.  133.  ii.  459.  Examples 
of  their  architecture  how  prestrved,  i, 
57.  Form  of  their  pyramids,  89.  Oc- 
casion of  their  rise,  131.  M.  Botta's 
exploration,  133.  Chronological  epochs, 
134.  Chaldean  period,  136—1 14.  Pa- 
latial architecture  :  sources  of  informa- 
tion, 145.  Babylonian  and  Ninevite  pa- 
laces, 146.  Buildings  at  Khorhabad, 
151  —158.    Peculiarity  of  construction 
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Difference  between  it  and  that  of 
Maxontius,  204.  Plan,  p  irticulars,  &c, 
of  the  latter,  295,  296.  CJonstruction  of 
the  roofs.  296,  297.  Provincial  Basili- 
cas :    Treves,  Pompeii.   Otricoli,  297, 

298.  Origin  and  peculiar  applicability 
for  Christian  uses  of  these   buildings, 

299.  Christian  basilicas  in  the  Ko- 
manesque  style  :  I*reliminary  observa- 
tions, 355—358.  African  examples, 
358,359.  Modifications  introduced  bv 
Christian  usages,  360.  Choirs  and 
crypts:  the  atrium  and  the  narthex, 
360—362.  Chronological  list  of  basi- 
licas in  Rome.  362,  363.  Peculiarities 
of  the  more  iinix)rtant  ones,  363 — 373. 
Mosaic  pavements,  374.  Ravenna, 
Parenzo,  Torcello,  374-379.  Causes 
of  Byzantine,  Lombardic,  and  Gothic 
varieties,  380.  Distinction  between  the 
bisilica  and  tlie  church,  381,  382. 
Gennan  examples.  562  et  *eq.  Use 
made  of  the  apse,  ii,  52.  Absence  of 
basilicas  in  Ireland,  107.  lOxampUs 
in  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  Theshalonica, 
Syria,  and  A.sia  Minor,  290—300. 

Basle  Cathednd,  doorway  of,  1,  592.  Its 
one  defect,  593. 

Bassffi,  Ionic  column  at,  i,  233. 

Bisse  CEuvre,  Beauvais,  pLm  and  section, 
i,  458.  Exterior  and  interior,  459. 
Probable  date,  160.     See  ii,  10. 

Ba.stian,  Dr  Adolph,  C.inibjdiau  explora- 
tions of,  ii,  714.  716.  730. 

Batalha,  church  of,  ii,  164.  Its  circular 
tomb-liouse,  165. 

Baths  of  the  Romans,  i.  307—310.  Of 
the  Moors  in  Spain,  ii.  408. 

Batna,  Algeiia,  monument  discovered  at, 
ii.  469  note. 

Baitloments,  Jerpoint  ablxy,  ii,  117. 

liaugh,  on  the  Tapty,  cave  at,  ii,  496. 

Bavarian  church  architecture,  i,  630 — 
632. 

Bayazid,  mosque  of,  ii,  412. 

Bayeux  Cathe«lral,  i,  4()9.  Nave  and 
spandrils,  470.     Spires,  .528. 

Bay  ley,  E.  C.  Est;,  Sculpture  brought 
from  Jamalgiri  by,  ii,  475  ni4e. 

Bays  in  French  cathedrals:  Angouleme, 
i.  422.  Fontevrault,  437.  Caen,  467. 
468.  Their  object  and  urmngement, 
518.  Exeter  and  Westminster,  ii,  35. 
Kirkwall,  84.  Sjmin  :  Leon  and  Burgos, 
142.  Italv:  Verona,  201.  Lucca, 
202. 

Bazas  Cathedral  :  plan,  i,  501.  Descrip- 
tion, 502. 

Beaune,  Roman  column  at  Cussi,  near,  i, 
317. 

Beauvais  Cathedral,  choir  of,  i,  12.  The 
Btissc  CEuvre,  459.  Wooden-roof(d 
ehurcbes,  460.  Date  of  the  cathednd, 
493.  Casualties  due  to  constructive 
fiiults,  lesson  tuught  by  its  extrava- 
gances 494-496. 

Bjcket,  Thomas  a,   his  as>'lum.   i,  506. 


Becket's  Norwigian  counterpart  crown, 
Canterbury.  658  note,  ii,  10. 

Bedochwinta,  Armenia,  church  at,  ii,  339, 
proof  of  its  comparative  modenine88,340. 

Beejanuggur,  city  gateway  at,  ii,  549. 
Its  coufctructive  defect,  550.  Porch  of 
temple,  573.     View  of  same,  574. 

Beejapore,  ii,  317.  Chief  feature  of  its 
architecture,  639.  677.  Tjjo  Jumraa 
Musjid,  678.  Tombs  of  Mahmoud 
and  Ibrahim,  680—682.  Audience 
Hall,  684. 

Behar,  Bjngiil,  caves  or  rock- temples  at, 
ii,  481 — 484.  What  the  caves  were  not, 
492.  Their  age,  493.  Native  tradition 
relative  to  the  ** Bo-tree,'  510  note  *. 
See  490.  545. 

Beisan,  khans  at,  ii,  381. 

Belem,  date  of  chapel  at,  ii,  94.  Gothic 
remains,  164.  Church  of  the  Convent, 
164.     Facade,  105. 

Belfries  and  campaniles:  Belgium,  their 
occasion  and  uses,  i,  548.  Examples, 
549.  Swedish  ex;imple,  657.  Italian 
campaniles :  Verona,  ii,  224.  Mantua, 
225.  Florence,  226.  Bell-towers  of 
Moscow,  361. 

Belgaum,  Jaina  architecture  at,  ii,  634, 

Belj^ium,  immigration  of  Germans  into, 
and  its  results,  i,  536.  Its  cathedrals, 
537.  Pre-eminence  of  its  town-halls 
and  burgher-rtsidenccs,  538.  Ex- 
amples of  it:i  churches,  538—546. 
Cause  of  their  prescrvut.on,  547.  Bel- 
fries, 548.  Miun'cipal  halls,  549 — 553. 
Private  dwelling-houses,  554. 

I3ell()0r,  pavilion  at,  ii,  610.  Ancient 
t<'niple,  612. 

Bells,  when  first  used,  ii,  191.  Russian 
bells,  361. 

Belus,  base  of  the  temple  of,  i,  141. 

B(?nares,  views  of  temple  at,  ii,  587. 
597.  Conservatory  balconv,  604,  605. 
Ghoosla  (J  hat,  605.  View,  606. 
TomlM  at  the  Bukamya  Kund,  663. 

Benedictine  monastic  systenj,  plan  illus- 
trative of  tlie,  i,  5r»2. 

Beneventum,  Trajan's  ai-ch  at,  311. 

Bengal,  style  of  arehitecture  contermin- 
ous witn  the  presidency  of,  ii,  451. 
Vi  haras,  492.  Caves,  493.  Principal 
group  of  temples  in  theBenjialee  style, 
585.  Temple  at  Badamee,  586.  Con- 
version of  Jaina  temple,  633.  Period 
of  development  of  the  style,  639.  Type 
of  modem  roof,  657. 

Beni  Hassan,  tomhs  of,  i,  99.  220.  260. 
327.     Pillars,  133.    Arches,  186. 

Berbrugger,  M,  Algerian  tomb  opened  by , 
ii,  469  note. 

Bergamo,  church  of  San  Toraaso  near, 
ii,  190.       Sta  Maria   Maggiore,  227 
North  ix)rch  of  same,  228. 

BemeCathedral.  i,  621. 

Berosus,  state  of  the  text  of,  i,  130. 

Besancon.  Porta  Nigra  at,  i,  313.  Ca- 
thedral. 4M.  501. 
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i,  543.  St.  Gudule.  ibid.  The  belfry 
and  its  fate,  549.  Town-hall,  651. 
View  of  same,  552. 

Buddha,  Buddiiism.  Source  of  the  effect 
produced  by  the  Topes,  i,  11 .  Buddhist 
architecture  whence  derived,  136. 
Buddhism  the  religion  of  a  Tu  ran  van 
people,  144.  Scandinavian  Buddhism, 
ii,  347.  Variety  of  styles,  3b'9.  Sakya 
Muni's  reform,  448.  Offshoots  of 
Buddhism,  449.  Earliest  traceable  date 
of  its  architecture,  450.  Religion  do- 
niiiirtted  by  it,  451.  Founder  of  the 
religion,  455.  His  labours,  epocli,  suc- 
cesaiun,  ^c,  456.  Secret  of  its  success, 
457.  Lats,  or  doctrine-pillars,  458. 
3Ionuments  of  Buddhism  classified  ; 
orijs^nal  seat  of  the  faith,  461.  Ap- 
jjortionment  of  its  founder's  remains, 
462.  Topics  and  tumuh,  463—478. 
Chaityas  or  rock -temples,  caves,  479 — 
498.  Pillars,  499— 5(H.  Monuments 
in  CeyJon,  505-514.  In  Bunnah, 
515—526.  In  Siaim,  527—532.  In 
Java,  533—540.  Thibet  and  Nepal, 
541 — 546.  Knot's  antagonistic  to  Budd- 
hism, 560.  Buddha's  place  in  Vishnu's 
system,  5(>1.  Form  of  temple  rejected 
by  the  Buddhists,  588.  Primfeval 
worship  underlying  Buddhism,  705. 
See  458  note. 

Building,  primary  application  and  gradual 
development  of  tl»e  art  of,  i,  4. 

Bunds,  or  dams,  India,  ii,  607. 

Bunsen,  Cljcvulier,  value  of  his  work  on 
Roman  biisilicas.  i,  3^2  note. 

Burgos,  ii,  93.  122.  127.  165.  Plan  of 
tlie  cathedral,  139.  View,  140.  De- 
scription, 141.  Nave,  142.  Monastery 
of  the  Huelgus,  157.  159,  160. 

Burgund,  Norwav,  wooden  church  at,  i, 
672. 

Burgundy,  architectural  province  .of,  i, 
395.  398.  Ethnograpldc  considera- 
tions, 447.  Seat  of  monastic  establish- 
ments, 448.  458.  Examples  of  the 
architecture  of  the  province,  448—456. 
Culminating  eixjch,  458.     See  ii,  277. 

Buribun,  sculptures  at,  ii,  729  note. 

Burmah,  successive  capitals  of,  ii,  515. 
Temples  at  Pagan,  516—518.  Pagodas 
and  dagobas,  519 — 523.  Kioums  or 
monasteries,  523 — 526.  Non-use  of 
mortar  in  its  buildings,  539. 

Burton,  Captain,  on  serpent-worship  in 
Dahomc^,  ii,  731. 

Bussorah,  ii,  432. 

Buttresses,  earliest  proper  use  of,  i,  324. 
Internal  buttresses,  423.  External : 
Chartres,  490.  Rheims,491.  Theory, 
522.  Explanatory  diagram  and  further 
examples,  523,  524.  Combination  of 
buttresses  and  pinnacles,  524,  525. 

Butwii,  tomb  at.  ii,  675. 

Byzantine  architects,  i,  323.  380.  382. 
Principle  avoided  by  them,  ii,  171. 

Byzantine  style,   region    dominated  by 


the,  i,  352.  354.  Byzantine- Bomanesque 
style,  ii,  240.  Examples :  Rectangular, 
242.  Circular,  256.  Towers,  257. 
Civil  architecture.  259.  Italian  Byzan- 
tine, 261.  St  Mark's,  Venice,  262— 
265.  Southern  Italy,  266—2(58.  True 
application  of  the  term  Byzantine,  286. 
Definitions  and  divisions,  287 — 289. 
Basilicas,  290—300.  Stone -roofed 
churches,  300 — 303.  Circular  or  do- 
mical buildings,  304—320.  Domestic 
examples,  321.  Neo  Byzantine,  323 — 
333.  Armenian,  334—316.  Bockcut 
churches,  347-349.  Medixval  Bus- 
aian,  350  —367.  See  ( under  Constanti- 
nople) Sta  Sophia.  See  also  ii,  170. 
172.  203.  234. 

Cabul,  tojjes  near,  ii,  477. 

CoBcilia  Metella,  tomb  of,  i,  318.  .381. 

Caen,  churches  of :  Abbaye  aux  Hommes, 
or  St  Stephen's;  occasion  of  its  erec- 
tion, i,  463.  Original  and  altered  plan, 
sections,  vaultings,  &c,  463—468.  Its 
apse  superseded  by  a  chevet,  470. 
Spires,  527.  Abbaye  aux  Dames,  463. 
Advance  in  its  construction  upon  that 
of  St  Stephen's,  468.  Church  of  St 
Nicolas,  463.  468.  Its  apse,  469.  St 
Pierre,  spire  and  fa9ade,  526,  527.  See 
ii,  484. 

CflBsars,  Palace  of  the,  i,  335.  Its  pro- 
bable character  as  an  architectural 
work,  336. 

Cairo,  batiis  at,  i,  807.  Mosques  of  Am- 
rou.  ii,  277.  381,  382.  387.  Of  Azhar, 
277.  385.  387.  Of  Barkook,  386.  Of 
Hassan,  385,  387—389.  Of  Kalouu, 
387.  Of  Kaitb!V,389,390.  El  Moyed, 
389.     Of  Touloun,  383—385.  387. 

Calutaj^d,  Dominican  church  at,  ii, 
157.* 

Cambodia,  ii,  370.  450.  453.  527.  703. 
M  Mouhot's  discovery,  713.  Labours 
of  Dr  Bastian  and  Mr  Thomson,  714. 
Traditions,  original  immigrants,  epoch 
of  their  historv,  &c,  714—716.  Temple 
of  Nakhon  Wat,  717—725.  Ongcor 
Thom  and  other  temples,  726—729. 
Civil  architecture,  729.  Remarkable 
evidences  of  mechanical  skill  and  civi- 
lization, 730. 

Cambridge,  King's  College  chapel,  i,  424 ; 
ii,  6,  28,  29.  31.  View,  58.  Propor- 
tions, 59.  Round  church,  60.  St 
John's  College,  57  note.     Colleges,  75. 

Campaniles,  see  Belfries. 

Gampione,  Marco  da,  Italian  architect,  ii, 
212. 

Campus  Martins,  tomb  of  Augustus  in 
the,  i,  319. 

Canosa,  tomb  of  Bohemund  at,  ii,  268. 

Gmouge,  Jaina  temple  at,  633.     See  663. 

Canterbury,  French  asylum  for  the  arch- 
bishops of,  i,  506.  Becket's  Crown, 
658  note,  ii,  10.  Churches  of  St  Au- 
gustine and  Cuthl)ert,  10.   St.  Anselm's 
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chapel,  40.  Cathedral,  i,  4S3.  Plan, 
ii,  12.  Most  foreign  of  our  English 
examples,  18.  Introduction  of  the 
pointed  arch,  33.  Cliapter-house  and 
Angel  Tower,  48,  49.  53.  Anomalies 
in  style,  51.  Site,  52.  Infirmary 
chapel,  56.  Decorative  arrh  on  stair- 
case, 64.  Prior  de  Estria's  screen,  G8. 
Tomb  of  the  Black  Prince,  70.  Area, 
measurements,  &c,  78. 

Canton  river,  **  Second  Bar  Pagoda  '*  on 
the,  ii,  744.  Pailoo,  near  Canton, 
749. 

Capitals  and  columns :  Isis-headed  or 
Typhonian,  i. 28.  111.  128.  Examples : 
Buni  Hassan,  99.  100.  Tliebes,  105. 
Medinet-Habou,  109.  Dendera,  123. 
Perbej)oH8,  180.  Susa,  183.  Mycenae, 
214.  Karnac,  220  note.  Ancient  Co- 
rinthian, 225.  Doric,  227.  Rationale 
of  pillar-constiuction  in  E«!:ypt  and 
<5lrtece,  228.  Ionic  and  Corinthian  ex- 
amplei;!,  232—235.  Honian  examples, 
274—276.  278.  Romanesque,  372.  378. 
Proven9td,  4(i9.  416,  417.  Gothic : 
theory  and  diaj^n^m,  512.  Capitals 
from  Rheims,  528.  Gelnhausen,  G03. 
Canterburv,  ii.  64.  liincoJn,  Gij.  Dome 
of  tlie  Rotk,  305.  307.  Ani  and  Ge- 
hithi,  345.  Tirljout  and  Sankis-sji,  459. 
Colonnade  of  the  KtKitub  648.  See 
Obelisks.     PiUars.     Pillars  of  Victory. 

Capua,  auiphitlicatro  at,  i,  306. 

Caraoalla,  restored  plan  of  the  Iwitlis  of, 
i,  308.  Arrangement,  dimensions,  &e, 
3(J9. 

Caravanserais:  IVrsia,  ii,443.    Pern, 779. 

Oircassono.  ciiureh  of  St  Xaaiire  at,  com- 
pared with  Diana  s  ti-mple  at  Ninies, 
403-405.     Town  walls,  535. 

Carlisle,  eastern  window  at,  ii,  20.  41,  42. 

Carlovin^ian  y)eriod,  |>aueitj'  of  examples 
of  the,  ii,  174. 

Carpentras,  arched  gate  at,  i,  313. 

Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians,  ii.  121. 
269. 

Carved  ornament,  principle  and  object 
of,  i,  25. 

Car)'nti<hs  nt  Mt'dinet-iral>ou,  i.  109, 110. 
As  made  use  of  in  (irctk  architecture. 
236,  237. 

Ctuserta  Vecchia,  cathedral  church  of,  ii, 
240.  Its  architectunil  eharaeteristics, 
249.     Tower,  258.     Dome,  267. 

Oashel,  Connac's  chapel  at,  ii,  81.  Di- 
mensions, 107.  View,  108.  Roof;  110. 
Etcetenis,  112. 114.  IMonastery  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  105.  Cathednil,  105. 
Seven  churches,  107. 

Cashmere,  ii,  370.  450.  453.  Its  archi- 
tecture, writers  thereon,  religion  of  its 
ancient  people,  &c,  703  —705.  Peculiar 
form  of  temples  and  pillars,  706.  Start- 
ing point  of  its  arehitectuml  history, 
707.  Temple  of  Martund,  707—709. 
Other  examples,  710.  711.  The  Raja 
Tarangini,  or  native  history,  712. 


Cassiodorus,  eluddation  of  a  passage  in, 
ii  185. 

Caste,  nature  and  influence  of,  i,  67.  Its 
value,  68,  69. 

Castel  d*Asso,  Etruscan  tombs  at,  260. 
Peculiarities  of  shape,  &c,  261. 

Castel  del  Monte,  plan,  and  sectional  ele- 
vation, ii,  259.     Ptirticulars,  260. 

Castille,  castles  in,  ii,  162. 

Castles  :  St  Angelo.  Rome,  i,  319.  French, 
535.  Marienburg,  652.  English,  ii, 
75.  77.  Scottish,  103.  Spanish,  162. 
Italian,  259. 

S.  Cistor,  Coblentz,  i,  586. 

"  Castrense,"  the,  i,  306. 

Catalonia,  architecture  of,  ii,  124 — 126. 

Catliedrals,  English  and  foreign  com- 
pared, ii,  50.     See  England.     France, 

Catherwood,  F,  ancient  tomb  figured  by, 
i,  335.  Value  of  his  Central- American 
drawings,  ii,  758. 

Caumont,  M  de,  map  published  by,  i, 
395  note. 

Cavallon,  arched  gate  at,  i,  313. 

Caves  :  Oiniean,  ii,  348.  B'diar.  482. 
lvaili,484.  Ajunta,489.495.  Sulsette, 
491.  497.  Bengjd,  493.  Mode  of  or- 
namentation, 497.  Ellora,  578.  596. 
636  note.     See  Topes. 

Cecilia  Metella,  tomb  of,  i,  318.  381. 

Cefalu,  cathe<lral  at,  ii,  271. 274.  Dimen- 
sions, cloisters,  &e,  276. 

Cjltie  races,  tlieir  presumeti  origin,  and 
migratory  character,  59,  60.  Their  re- 
ligion: dominance  of  their  priest^  60. 
Form  of  government  best  buited  to 
them,  61.  Their  ruling  jx*ssion,  ibid. 
Literature,  62.  Pre-eminent  in  art, 
62,  63.  Direction  of  their  scientific 
pursuits,  63,  64.  Megalithic  or  Celtic 
period  in  England,  ii,  5.  Celto-Saxoii 
IxTiod,  6.  Irish  style,  106.  Celto- 
Irish  svstem,  Celtic  likes  and  dislikes 
in  a  church  direc-tion,  105,  106.  Form 
autl  examples  of  their  churches,  107 — 
109.  Close  of  the  Celtic  epoch  in  Ire- 
land. 1 18.     See  note  on  p.  370. 

C  notaphs  of  the  Hindus,  ii,  600—602. 

Ceres,  temple  at  Eleusis  ot  how  lighted, 
i,  241.    Plan  and  section,  242. 

Oertosa,  the,  ii,  198.  Its  diite,  215— 
217.  Feature  in  Monrcal  cathedral 
surpassing  it,  274. 

Cervetere,  Etruscan  tomb  at,  i,  262 — 
264. 

Ceylon,  Buddhist  relics  in,  462.  474.  Its 
ancient  architecture,  505  —  514.  See 
Anuradhapoora. 

Cliagga,  Byzantine  building  at,  ii,  312. 
Singular  window,  322. 

Cliahar   Bagh,  Jelalabad,   topes  at,  ii, 

476. 
Chaity as —Buddhist  temples  -  their  use 
and   form,   ii,  461.     Examples,   479 — 
498. 
Chfddean  dynasties,  period  of  the,  i,  130, 
131.    State  of   the  remains  of  their 
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buildings,  132.  Written  charoctere ; 
arrow-headed  inscriptions,  134.  Tem- 
ples at  Wurka,  and  Mnghoyr,  137. 
Birs  Niinroud,  138-140.  Mujelibe, 
141.    Tomb  of  Cyrus,  141—143. 

Giinlukyans,  or  Rajpoots,  earlier  identity 
of  the  Jains  with  tiie,  ii,  548.  609. 
Kepion  belonp^ing  to  them,  558.  Pecu- 
liarity of  their  style,  610.  Examples, 
612—619. 

8.  Ciiamas,  arches  and  bridge  at,  i,  315. 
405. 

Chambon,  sepulchral  cliapol  at,  i,  446. 

ChampoHion,  i,  79. 

Chan<lragupta  (or  Sandracottus)  faith 
pn)fe«sed  by,  ii,  456.  Inscription, 
465  note. 

GImndravuti,  temple  at,  ii,  595.  Plan,  596. 
Pilkrs.  598.  627. 

Chapels,  definition  of,  ii.  56  note.  En- 
p:lijih  examples,  56 — 59.  Roslyn,  95. 
Irish,  108. 109.  Spanisli,  155.  Friuli, 
174.     I^ibou«ia,  298. 

Cliapter-houscs,  rarity  of  in  France  find 
Germany,  i,  637.  Peculiarly  an  Engliah 
feature,  ii,  52.  Earlier  and  later  forms, 
53.     Engraved  examples,  48.  .^)4,  55. 

Charing  Cross,  Mr  Barry's  rc?»toration  of, 
ii,  74  note. 

Charite  sur  Loire,  collegiate  church  of,  i, 
504.     Choir,  505. 

Charlemagne,  model  of  the  tomb  of,  i, 
388.  Ejtoeh  marked  by  his  accession  ; 
state  of  things  at  his  death,  472. 
German  architecture  under  him,  5i>S 
— 560.  His  church  at  Aix-la  ChaiKjlle, 
594.     Palaces,  602. 

Charles  II  of  Anjou,  cathedral  erected 
by,  ii,  242. 

Charles  V,  architectural  encroachment  on 
the  Alhambra  by.  ii,  405. 

Charroux,  church  of,  i,  428. 

Chartres  Cathedral,  i,  18.  483.  Date  of 
erection,  484.  Area,  485.  Plan,  &c, 
486.  North-west  view,  489.  Spires, 
transepts,  and  buttresses,  490. 524.  527, 
528.  544.  External  pculpture,  492. 
Transitional  windows,  514,  516.  Cir- 
cular winclows,  517.  Proportion  of 
solids  to  aren,  530.  Enclosure  of  choir, 
531 .     Porch,  618.     See  i,  49.  64.  2 1 2. 

Chemille,  spire  at,  i,  440. 

Chemnitz,  doorway  of  church  at,  i.  639. 
Its  extravagant  ornamentation,  640. 

Cheops,  8e^  Suphis. 

Chepstow  Castle,  ii,  75. 

Cheras,  territory  occupied  by  the,  ii,  560. 

Cherson,  ii,  351.  Wooden  cathedral, 
352. 

Clievet  churches  in  Aquitania,  i,  425. 
Distinction  between  the  apse  and  the 
chevet,  427.  Notre  Dame  du  Port, 
Clermont,  414,  445.  St  Menoux,  455. 
Bayeux,  470.  Auxerre,  498.  St 
Quentin,  499.  Pontigny,  506.  522. 
Souvigny,  521. 

Chiamvalle,  dome  at,  ii,  208,  209.  217, 


Ohichen  Itza,  Yucatan,  temple  at,  ii,  772. 

Chichester  Cathedral,  ii,  44. 

Chillumbrum,  India,  porch  of  liall  at,  ii, 
302.  569.     Particulars,  570. 

China,  stationary  perfection  of  works  in, 
i,  .52.  Ancient  counterpart  of  its  people, 
83,  84.  Deticiency  of  inform  ition,  ii, 
733.  Point  of  divergence  between  its 
people  and  the  Egyptians,  734.  Causes 
of  the  absence  of  certain  classes  of 
buihlings,  735.  Pagodas:  Temple  of 
the  Great  Dragcm,  737.  Buddhist  tem- 
ples, 739.  Taas,  or  towers,  745. 
Tombs,  746.  Pailoos,  748.  Domestic 
architecture,  750-756.     See  450.  453. 

Chittx>re,  towers  at,  ii,  634.  View  of  one, 
635. 

Choirs,  introduction  of,  i,  360.  A  French 
pmctice,  422.  English  examples,  ii, 
25.  30.  31.  34.     Leon,  142. 

Chola,  region  lorming  the  kingd«^m  of,  ii, 
559.     IlLjitorical  tradition,  709  note. 

S.  Chrisogono,  basilican  church,  Borne, 
date,  of,  i,  302. 

Ciiristian  architecture,  dist^rimination  of, 
its  eras,  styles,  &c,  i,  351 — 354.  Ori- 
enhil  tradit  on  relative  to  Chri-stian 
architects,  ii,  383.  Mahomet's  Ciiristian 
architect,  411. 

Christianity,  adaptiibility  of  the  Roman 
Basilicas  to  the  usages  of,  i,  355 — 357. 
Results  of  its  introduction  into  En- 
land,  ii,  5.  How  Ciirried  into  Ireland, 
107.  Irish  round  t<^)wers  Christian 
edifices,  110.  Adaptation  of  Moorish 
art  to  its  pui-poses,  157. ,  When  intm- 
duced  into  Russia,  352.  Result  of  its 
corruption  in  the  Esist,  371. 

Christodulos,  Christian  architect  em- 
ployi'd  by  Mahomet,  ii,  411. 

Ciiunjiiju,  Yucatan,  building  at,  ii,  769. 

Chnreh  double,  examples  of,  i,  588 — 590. 
605  663.  ii,  313. 

Churches,  circular,  see  Cuxjular  churches. 

Chuttries,  or  Hindu  cenotaphs,  ii,  600. 
E.xample  at  Alwar,  601. 

Ciniborio,  or  dome,  in  Spanish  churches, 
ii,  132.     Examples,  135.  146.  148. 

Circular  and  polygonal  churches,  first 
germ  of,  i,  381.  Romanesque  types. 
382—393.  Provenval  examples,  413 
—  415.  In  Aquitania,  428.  In  Ger- 
many, 594—60).  Heiligenstadt,  637. 
Round  churches  in  Scandinavia,  667 
—671.  In  England,  ii,  60.  In 
Itjily,  222.  256.  Byzantine  examples, 
304. 

Circular  windows,  France,  their  number 
and  dissimilarity  in  tracery,  &c,  i,  516 
— 518.     English  examples,  ii,  41,  42. 

Cistercian  abbeys,  i,  9.  506. 

Citeaux,  i,  448. 

Civic  and  Municipal  buildings  :  Belgian 
town-halls,    i,    549—5.53.      (iennany, 
(»40.      Loudon,   ii,    75.      Spain,    161. 
Italy,  229.     Venice,  255. 
Clair vaux,  i,  448, 
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Classic  architecture,  cause  of  the  revival 
of,  i,  36.  40. 

S.  Cieracnte,  as  a  t>T)e  of  the  Roman 
bosilican  church,  i/361,  362.  .  Its  date. 
363.     Coloimade.  372. 

Cleopatra  in  Ejryptian  paintings,  i,  121.     , 

Cl«  restories,  in  Greek  and  Egyptian  tem- 
ples, i,  241.  First  publication  of  the 
Author's  views  on  tlie  subject,  ibid. 
not4i,    Munich  and  Metz,  632. 

Clermont,  church  of  Notre  Dame  du  Port    i 
at,  i,  442.    Elevation  and  plan  of  its 
ehevet,  444,  445. 

Climate  ;  regions  in  which  it  has  and  has 
not  changed,  i,  46. 

Cloaca  Maxima,  Rome,  arch  of  the,  i, 
188.  266. 

Cloi:*ters,  English  and  southern,  i,  415.  i 
Provenval  examples,  416.  Puy  en 
Velay,  449.  Zurich,  606.  Gloucester, 
ii.  27.  Kilconnel  Ablx;y,  106.  The 
Huelgas,  159.  Tarazona,  160.  St. 
Giovanni  in  liiiterano,  261. 

Clovis,  division  of  France  on  the  death  of, 
i.  472. 

Clonmacnoise,  tower  and  arch  ut,  ii.  111, 
112.114. 

Clugny,  Hotel  de.  i,  534. 

Cluny,  Abbey  of,  i,  448.     Its  maj]jnilude, 
and  magnitieence,  451.     Narthex,  452. 
Influence   exercised  by  the   establish-    ] 
ment,  456.     Arcaded  house,  432. 

Cuidus,  lion  tomb  at,  i,  251. 

Coata,  Titiaca,  Peru,  terraced  building 
at,  ii,  778.  1 

Cobern,  hexagonal  chapel  at,  i,  599, 
600. 

Cobleutz,  cl lurch  of  St  Castor  at,  i,  586. 

Coekerell,  C  R,  work  on  Grecian  temples 
by,  i,  229  note.  ' 

Cocos,  Ca^tille,  castle  of,  162,  163. 

Coeur,  Jacques,  house  of,  i,  535. 

Coimbra,  eliurehes  at,  ii,  166. 

Cologne  Catliedral :  dimensions,  compa- 
nitive  observations,  &c,  i,  IS.  246. 
483.  508.  509.  510.  544.  545.  621.  623. 
Views  as  it  will  appear  when  com- 
pleted, 350.  617.  Buitresse.%  523. 
Features  in  which  it  is  pre-eminent, 
613.  Date,  plan,  &c,  614.  Dispro-  | 
portion  of  length  to  lieiglit,  615.  Ex-  i 
ternal  proportions,  616.  3Ieclianieal 
merits.  618.  Window  tracery,  624. 
Original  cathedral,  569.  580.  614.  See 
ii,  137,  138.  206,  207.  2(i9.  212.  215. 

Cologne,  triapsal  and  other  churches  at. 
The  Ajiostles',  540.  580—582.  Sta 
Maria  in  Capitolio,  580.  St  Marthi. 
580—582.  St  Gereon,  584.  Details, 
609.  Section  and  plan,  610.  St 
Cunibert,  585.  609.  St  George,  585. 
Sion,  585.  608.  Most  pleasing  charac- 
teristics of  these  churches,  499.  An 
English  St.  Gereon,  ii,  60.  281.  Con- 
vents, i.  605.  Dwelling-houses  and 
windows,  606— 608.  Guildhall,  or  Gur- 
zenich,  640. 


Colombo.  Hindu  temple  at,  ii,  567. 

Colosseum,  or  Flavian  amphitheatre. 
Rome,  i.  272.  Interest  attaching  to  it, 
302.  Effect  of  reduplication  of  parts, 
plan,  sections.  &c.  303.  Area,  amount 
of  sitting  space,  304. 

Colour  as  an  architectural  element,  i.  28. 
See  Painting. 

Columbaria,  RDme,  arrangement  and  ob- 
ject of  the,  i,  320. 

Columella,  the,  at  Vulci,  i,  264,  265. 

Columna  Rostrata.  ugliness  of,  i,  316. 

Combaconum,  Gopum,  or  gate-pyramid 
at,  ii,  567.     Paiticulars.  568. 

Como,  cathedral  at,  ii.  217.  Broletto, 
231.     Its  advantageous  position,  232. 

Composite  order,  i,  277.  Its  merits  and 
defects,  278.     Arcades,  279. 

Compobtella,  cathedral  of,  ii,  127. 

Comte,  Auguste,  trutli  overlooked  by, 
i,  72. 

Concord,  Temple  of,  at  Rome,  i,  275. 
279.  282. 

Confucius,  temples  of,  ii,  J37. 

Conqucs,  ehevet  church  at,  i,  426.  429. 
427.  430,  431. 

Conquests,  how  effected,  and  general  re- 
sult of,  ii,  371. 

Conrad,  emperor,  churches  erected  by,  i, 
574.  576. 

Constantine,  church  at  Jerusalem,  built 
by,  i,  280.  His  mother's  tomb.  321. 
His  daughter's,  322.  383.  BasUican 
churches  erected  by  him,  365.  369. 
371.  His  tomb,  or  baptistery,  383.  Hia 
church  at  Antioch,  ii,  305.  See  i,  355. 
357,  358.  ii.  280.  281.  288,  289.  291. 
305  nof^. 

Constantmople,  batlis  at,  i,  307.  Cisterns, 
ii,  252.  Palace  of  the  Hebdomon,  333. 
425.  Results  of  the  occupation  of  the 
c.ty  by  the  Turks,  410—412.  CivU 
and  domestic  architecture:  "palaces" 
and  tires,  418.  Churchtg:  Monte  San 
Aiigelo,  ii,  255.  267.  The  Apostles': 
ocaision  of  its  destruction,  411.  Sta 
Irene,  323.  325.  338.  412.  St  John, 
293.  294.  312.  Church  of  Mone  tes 
Koras,  326.  The  Pantokrator.  the  Fetije 
Jamissi.  and  the  Theotokos.  327.  Sta 
Sophia,  310.  Its  grandeur;  boast  of 
its  founder,  &c,  314.  Fate  of  the  ori- 
ginal church,  315.  Dimensions,  plan, 
sections,  &c,  315 — 320.  Compared  with 
tlie  Renaissance  cathedrals,  321.  Con- 
sidei-ed  as  an  outgrowth  of  Roman 
classical  edifices,  322.  Last  creation 
of  Byzantine  art,  323.  Mode  of  light- 
ing its  dome,  324.  Dimensions  of  the 
dome,  415.  Number  of  minarets,  417. 
[See  325.  373.  410—412.]  Double 
church  of  '*  Kutchiik  Agia,"  or  lesser 
Sta  Sophia,  including  the  Basilica  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  and  the  domical 
church  of  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus, 
309.  313,  314.  Mosques:  appropria* 
tiou  of   Christi.in    churches,   ii,  411. 
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Moequcs  of  Eyub  and  Bayazid,  412. 
Suleiinanic  Mosque,  413—416.  Its  mi- 
luirets,  417.  Sultan  Ahmed's  Mosque, 
416,  417.  Prince's  raoaque,  417.  Va- 
lide  mosques,  418.  Mosque,  or  '*  Lan- 
teru "'  of  Osman,  418. 

Construction  in  architecture,  rationale  of, 
i,  15.     Gothic  cathedrals,  529. 

Conventual  buildings,  Germany,  i,  601. 
605. 

Corbel,  beautiful  example  of,  i,  528. 

Cordova,  or  Cordoba,  mosque  at,  ii,  252. 
395,  39(>.  Plan,  397.  The  Sanctuary, 
398,  399.  Screen  of  chapel,  400,  see 
403. 

Corinth,  i,  219.  Age  of  Doric  temple  at, 
i,  220. 

Corinthian  order,  its  origin  ;  period  of 
introduction  into  Greece,  i,  224.  233. 
Noteworthy  examples.  225.  234,  235. 
237.  Keynote  of  Roman  architecture, 
274.  Roman  elaborations  of  it,  275 — 
277.  Base  from  the  church  of  St 
Prjixede,  278. 

Corvey,  abbey  of,  i,  570. 

S.  Costanza,  Rome,  tomb  or  baptistery 
ot;  i,  322.     Plan,  383. 

Coucy,  castle-keep  of,  i,  534.  VioUet  Le 
Due's  section,  535  note. 

Court,  Mr,  tope  ojiened  by,  ii,  467. 

Coutances  Cathedral,  i,  497.  View,  498. 
Spires  and  lantern,  528. 

Coventry,  ii,  63. 

Cowic,  Rev.  A,  Cdshmerian  explorations 
of,  ii,  704.     See  ibid.  note. 

Crassus,  tomb  of  C  Mttella,  wife  of,  i, 
318. 

Crecy,  battle  of,  its  influence  on  French 
art,  i,  474. 

Cremonu,  the  Torraeio  at,  ii.  192,  193. 
258.  Occasion  of  its  erection,  227. 
Palace  of  tiie  Jurisconsults,  230,  231 . 

S.  Croce,  basilican  church,  Rome,  its 
date,  i,  363. 

S.  Croix,  Mont  Majour,  triapsal  church 
of,  i.  414. 

Crosses:  Waltham,  ii,  74.     Kells,  118. 

Cruas,  circular  church  at,  i,  415.  431. 

Cruciform  tomb  of  Galla  Placid ia,  i,  390. 

Cruiiaders,  intitxluction  of  the  Gothic 
style  into  Palestine  by,  ii,  279.  Prin- 
cipal building  erected'  there  ])y  them, 
280.  Others  of  their  churches  there, 
283. 

Crypts,  purposes  to  which  dedicated,  1,360. 
Examples:  GoUingen,  586.  Glasgow, 
ii,  87.     Otranto,  253. 

Crystal  Pahice,  Sydenham,  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  i,  41.  Assyrian  fa9ade 
erected  by  the  Author,  166  itote.  Re- 
production of  the  Court  of  I^ions,  Al- 
hambra,  ii,  407  note.  Oriental  Sculp- 
tures, 475  note.  Indian  Paintings, 
497  note. 

Ctesiphon,  material  of  the  buildings  of, 
ii,  421.  The  Tak  Kesra,  430.  Its  great 
arch,  431. 


Cufic  inscriptions  at  Al  Hadr,  ii,  425. 
Cunauit,  spii-e  and  tower  at,  i,  440. 
8.  Cunibert.  Cologne,  i.  585.  609. 
Cunningham,  General,  Eastern  ArchsBO- 

logical   explorations  of,  ii,  459.  463. 

466,  467.  469,  470  note.  471  note.  492. 

704. 
Cussi,  near  Beaune,  Roman  pillar  of  Vic- 
tory at,  i,  317. 
Cuthbert,  Archbishop,  baptistery  erected 

by,  ii,  10. 
Cut'tiu-k,  Bay  of  Bengal,  inscription  of 

Asoka  at,   ii,  458.     Caves,  481.  492. 

Tiger  cave,  494.     Ganesa  cave,  494. 

499.    Bo-tree  bas-reUef  in  Jodeo  Gopa 

cave,  495. 
Cuzco,  Peru.  Manco  Capac's  house  at,  ii, 

777.     Walls.  779—781. 
Cybele,  temple  at  Sard  is  of,  i,  226. 
Cyclopean  works,  chief  element  of,  i,  13. 

Irish  examples,  ii,  1 15. 177.    Peru,  775. 
Cypselidse,  race  of,  i,  219. 
Cyrene,   rock-cut  tombs  at,  i,  252.  260. 

Remains  of  colour,  253.   Probable  date, 

254.  333  note.      Recent   explorations. 


Cyrus,  so-called  tomb  of,  i,  132.  137.  131. 
View,  Plan  and  Section,  122,  143. 

Dacca,  tombs  at,  ii,  695.     Palaces,  699. 

Dagobas  :  Anuradhapoora,  ii,  462.  Bur- 
mah,  519. 

Diilnieny,  ii,  81. 

Damascus,  auteceilents  and  present  state 
of  the  great  mosque  at,  ii,  379.  Plan, 
380.  658. 

Dams,  India,  architectural  evidence  of 
the  importance  of,  ii,  607. 

Dana,  on  the  P^uphrates,  ii,  336. 

Djindolo,  Enrico,  cathedral  built  by,  ii, 
246. 

Daniel,  so-called  tomb  of,  ii,  433. 

Dantzic,  cathedml  and  churches  of,  i,  6*19. 

Darius,  i)alace  of,  i,  176,  177.  Tomb,  178. 

Darunta,  Jelalabad,  topes  at,  ii,  476. 

Daviil,  alleged  sarcophagus  of,  i,  331  note. 

David  1,  of  Scotland,  and  the  round- 
arched  style,  ii,  80.  A  fosterer  of  mo- 
nastic establishments,  82.  Bishopric 
and  building  founded  by  him,  86.  96. 

Deccan,  rock-cut  monastery  of  the,  ii, 
mo  note. 

Decorated  style,  see  Edwardian  period. 

Dee^^,  garden  palace  of,  ii,  603.  Its  glory, 
604. 

Deepdans,  or  lamp-pillars,  in  the  East, 
ii,  580. 

Delai  Lama,  Thibet,  architectural  result 
of  the  worship  of  the,  ii,  542. 

Delft,  churches  at,  i,  556. 

Delhi,  ii,  359.  Lat  at,  458.  Remarkable 
early  example  in  iron,  460.  The  Kala 
Musjid,  655.  Great  mosque.  688—690. 
Builder  of  the  city,  699.  The  palace, 
700.     English  desecrations,  701  note. 

Delhi,  Old,  ruins  at,  ii,  633.  646.  Plan, 
647.     Section,  arches,  and  Minar  of 
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I>-'U.*tn;.  i-  III. 

*j  Bftlr,  «ri  u.  L  1n». 
IVT^'iun^cftSLift.-.   r-i>^  '^  Bad*!!*  '.xk- 

D*^»*ii*..-   Ir^'iA^i,  r>a:»i  lywer  at,  ii, 

Ifcjar.  B*  -^^ar  »X.  ii,  •»! 

>1. 

lHtxauZj.iT,  r^.k-cot  UELpfcr»t.ii,5G3.  7Ki. 

x!M:Zi^/:*%  23*i.  fcritifv-  ftVtgitiioe  of  re- 
DttirA*.  Z44.  R«^iibT  <1  f-Ltn,  :iiTmnzv- 
lE^&t^,  acr,  24.>.  :i4*;.  Ttmjilr:  la  XiiDt«, 
2<i.  2M.  VH. 

Dur+*kr.  li,  421.  The  great  iDoeque, 
AJJu  42»;. 

Ill* !•!»•,  rLaHi  ^rf  St  Jac^iKS  »t,  i,  511. 

Iliri-4ir.  Ami'^ita,  Bvzaiitirie  charcb  at; 
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F'Uii,  Ac,  3:W. 


Ifijrfft,  rljur'b  of  81  Ik-niime  »t,  i,  428, 
4*i«-  44^.  419.   ii-  !»'•.>.     X'»tre  Danw-, 

i,  41*7.     CjtlK-'lral.  5<^»0. 

I>iiijiijU  Notr<-  I>aiiJ«'  «le,  i,  .>43. 

D^rlHaiL*!"  j*Lk^  Mt  SjuiUitro:  ArradcH, 
i,  'i****.  I'lt^  flijrpH!4*^l  l»3*  iti»  fpU-nckmr 
aiiil  fuufniitofs  :^j.  Plan  an<l  (liiiicn- 
woTiJs  Xr;.  The  (ioM.  n  (iateway,  :i:W. 
(Kwral  arrunj.tiueiit,  :^3l».  TiuijiU-* 
in  the  f*larr,  2b8.  323.  329.  Hu 
Uitlir  at  lt/4Dt%  :;<i8. 

IHjttl'dinna.  «»r  Mount  of  Light,  ii,  471. 

Djeuiia.  IwMlican  c-huirh  at,  i.  358. 

I>ick<isi,  or  1  >raniyjtoU!*,  tl*eatrc  at,  i,  247. 

Iktfpiuiu,  rork-t-ut  moDumeut^  at,  i,  202, 

2«>:<. 

Utfjvf  i«ihio«',  Vi-nice,  ii,  235,  236. 
DrifiM-fc  and  «lmnical    huildings :    Pela»- 
pian     i,    214.      The    PuntlKon,    286. 
MifH  n-a    Mclioa,    323.     Diagram   of 
jN-ndenti  v«i*,  4<>2.  Aquitaine,  4 19—425. 
St  (i(T«»n,  O»lof^«%  609.      Only  true 
(vothic  dome,   ii,  17.      Be«t  modem 
felN-t-inien.  55  wtte.    Batalha,  164.    Flo- 
rence, 206.     Chianralle.  208      Byzan- 
tine, :H04— 320.    Neo-Byzantine,  323. 
( ;reek  Byzantine,  329.     Mode  of  light- 
ing domes.  324.    Armenian,  336.    Boro 
Bnddt^r,  536.      Hinda,  551.      lutlian 
Sanioenic,  678.    Gomitnictive  diugrum, 
€83.    See  Circular  Chureheti. 
Domestic  architecture:    Kgypt,  i,   118. 
BooMUi,  340.    France,  532.    Belgmm, 
AM.    Gennany,  607.  64.H,  644.    £ng- 


kuvl,  ii,  75. 

41«.    Chi&rae.  73«>. 
DiQiiian.  faaxl»  c/.  i,  3V7. 
S.  lyjbMZ0%,  <A  the  Moraito.  apae  oC  ii, 

Ivx     Zan,  r5<. 
I>-o'«zi»'4v^.  InrlaDd.  tower  oC  ii,  11± 

DvYTftT.  lia. 
IVtrrt  aad  linrrvari :     Esjpiian,  i.  91. 

Prriaicir.  ±17.     Fiaace:    Ma^neluDe, 

412.   '  BeauTAif,    495.       Bd*le,    5I>2. 

Oienmitz,  »S9.    fXhland,  Oi».  665. 

Uri^id.  ii.«.7.     Rcirbfi4n-,69.   Elcrin, 

1«1.    Iinlither>v.  99.    Edinbanrh,  ioO. 

PluKarliDe.  101.   Kildare,  112.    Earir 

Ir>  ,113.115,    Lerida,i:«.  Valt-nm, 

IAj?.      Naples.    255.      Palenno,    275. 

Mtwv.  3-id.     Firrmzabnd,  429.     Xe- 

mJcb*-,  543.    S«  Bnnize  doors.    Gat«.4. 

PiT-rrli* «. 
IV>  >t'«>^:amoiu,  t^ipe  of  rictorr  of,  ii,  506. 

<.»tb*.r  topHi  erected  by  him,  507.  509. 

Bij-trte  tnd.  tiun,  510  noU,    Ste  Dutta- 

Durinnis  charawter  of  tlie,  i,  212.  Their 
- tn^^iraried,"  213. 

I>r«ic  temple,  earliest  known  example  oC 
i,  218.  Examples  in  Greece,  220.  In 
Sicily,  222.  Bationale  of  the  applica- 
ti'in  of  the  order,  226  maie,  Gulomns, 
227.  Hatetial  oseti,  229.  Sculpture 
and  colours,  230.  Compared  with  the 
I<^»nic  order.  231 — 233.  Roman  ex- 
amples, 274.    C<»lnmns  of  Victory,  316. 

IKjrt  ehurc-h  at,  i.  556. 

Double  churches,  i,  588—590.  605.  663. 
ii,  313. 

Dramvssus,  or  Dodona,  Greek  tliiatre  at, 
i,  247.    Plan,  248. 

Druvidian,  or  Southern  Indian  stvle.  ii, 
45<K  452.  It^  extent,  548.  Its  for- 
mative principle,  551.  IIi&torical 
notice.  558.  Ajrangeiuent  of  teiuplea. 
5f;2.     Examples,  563—584. 

Dnijrjrelte,  circular  churcti  at,  i,  597. 
Plan  and  model,  598 

Druidicul  trilithou,  i,  20. 

Ihiblin,  Kngliith  churches  in,  ii,  104. 
Cathedral,  105. 

Dupga,  near  Tunis,  ancient  tomb  at,  i, 
334.     View,  3:«. 

Dumblane.  ii,  100. 

DumfermUne,  porch  at,  ii,  98. 

Dunkcld,  window  at,  ii,  99,  100. 

Durban  cave.    ^«  Salsette. 

Durham  Cathedml :  Plan,  ii,  1 3.  Vaults, 
21.23.  Towers.  49.  Site,  52,  Chapter- 
house, 53.    See  78.  98. 

Dutch  architecture,  i,  555  —  557. 

Duttagamini,  dugoba  constructed  by,  ii, 
462.    See  Dootopgnmoiu. 

Earl's  Barton,  Saxon  church  at,  ii,  9. 
Window,  10. 

Early  styles  in  England,  epoch  of,  ii,  5. 

East,  advantage  to  inquirers  of  the  im- 
mutability of  manners  and  cust(*ms  in 
the.  i,  159. 
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Ecbatuna,  a  parallel  in  the  walls  of,  ii, 
519. 

Echteri»ach,  abbey  church  of,  i,  58G. 

Edfou,  temple  at,  i,  121.  lb)  arrange- 
ments, diukensions,  &c  122. 

Edinburgh,  church  doorway  at,  ii,  100. 
Aisle  in  Trinity  church,  102.  Holyrood 
and  the  castle,  103. 

Edmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i, 
500. 

Edward  I,  monumental  crosses  erected 
by,  ii,  73.  74. 

Edward  II,  shrine  or  tomb  of,  ii,  70.  72. 

Edward  III,  i,  474.  479.  His  tomb, 
70,71. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince,  tomb  of,  ii.  70. 

Edwardian  period  of  English  arelii- 
tecture,  ii,  5.  Combination  which  k*d 
to  its  perfection,  0.  Desire  of  the 
periotl,  41.     Scottish  exumplo,  96. 

Eger,  double  church  at,  i,  590. 

Eglinton  tournament,  system  carried  out 
in  the,  i,  7. 

Egypt,  architecture  of,  i,  16.  22.  28.  52. 
Chronology  of  its  dynasties,  78.  His- 
torical facts  Ixaring  on  the  subject,  80, 
81.  Paintings  and  sculpture,  82.  94, 
95.  Its  architecture  our  sole  source  of 
knowlcilge  of  its  pe<»ple,  83.  Their 
proficiency  as  matluniaticians  and 
builders,  87.  Architecturally  historic 
value  of  the  sculpturt'<l  lists  of  kings, 
112.  Side  of  the  Nile  preferred  for 
sepulture,  118.  Domestic  architecture 
of  the  greiit  Tluban  iK'rio<l:  existing 
e.vauipks,  118,  119.  Periods  of  de- 
cline and  revival  of  the  arts;  limited 
influence  thereon  of  foreign  domination, 
120,  121.  Graclual  dfgia<lation  of  the 
people:  their  Ci^ential  charaeteri.>tic, 
]2.%  120.  Alleged  parent  state,  127. 
First  Users  of  stone,  171.  Architectural 
feature  neglected  by  them,  173.  Ob- 
ject of  contention  with  Phrjgia,  200. 
Principle  despise<l  by  th«  m,  .530.  See 
Olx^lisks.  Pvniinids.  Koek-cut  temples. 
Tliebes.  See  also  i,  131.  ii,  302.373. 
383.  407.  415.  422.  iJ'SS  note 

Egyptian  mosquei*,  see  Cairo. 

Elaala,  so-called  tomb  of,  ii,  500, 

Eleanor,  Que<n  of  Edward  I,  monumental 
crosses  to,  ii,  73. 

Elegance  and  sublimity,  distinclive  fea- 
tures of.  i,  20. 

Elephantine  mammeisi  at,  i,  114. 

Eleusis,  temple  of  Ceres  at,  i,  241. 

Elgin  Cathedral,  windows  of,  ii,  80.  Its 
date,  89.     Views,  plan,  &c  90—92. 

El-Hakeem,  ii,  282.  Sanctuary  rebuilt 
bv  him,  398. 

Elis,  temple  of  Jupiter  at,  i,  11. 

Elizalx^than  period,  architecture  of  the. 
ii,  7.     State  of  the  country,  8. 

Elizabeth  of  Germany,  residence  of,  i, 
603.     Church  dedicated  to  her.  612. 

EUora .  caves  of,  ii,  482.  Rock -cut  temple, 
the  Khylas,  578—580.     Rationale  of 


its  construction,  581.  One  of  its  pillars. 
598.  Dhumnar  I^ena  cave,  596.  Subba 
group  of  caves,  636  note. 

Elne.  Provence,  cloisters  at,  i,  416. 
Capitals,  417. 

8.  Eloi,  Etpalion,  church  of,  i,  432. 

Elthani  pidace ;  roof,  ii,  76.    Hall.  77. 

Ely  Cntl.e  Ind.  ii.  12.  Choir  and  pres- 
byter}, ii,  15.  34.  Effect  of  the  new 
rercdos,  ibid.  note.  Plan,  16.  Octagon. 
17.  47.  51.  East  end.  37.  Site.  52. 
Lantern,  54.  Chapel.  56.  58.  Tomb 
of  BLshop  West,  70.  Bishop  Redman's 
71.  73.    Dimensions,  &c,  78. 

Emanuel  the  Fortunate,  tomb-house  o^  ii, 
164.    Convent  founded  by  him,  166. 

England,  an  architectural  difficulty  sur- 
mounted only  hi.  i,  422.  Introduction 
of  the  Pointed  style.  483.  ii.  36.  Bold 
transepts  why  requirtxl,  i,  6 1 5.  Abiding 
love  of  the  people  for  Gothic  art,  ii,  3. 
Multiplicity  of  works  on  the  national 
architecture ;  space  allotted  to  it  in 
this  work,  4.  p4)ochs  of  its  history.  5. 
Saxon  architecturc,  9.  Dominating 
ftature  in  the  plans  of  our  cathedrals, 
11.  Vaults,  20.  Pier  anhts,  32. 
Window  tracery,  30.  External  pro- 
portions, 44.  Diversity  of  style,  50. 
Situation,  51.  Chapter-houses.  52. 
Chapels,  56.  Parish  churches,  59. 
Details,  doorways.  &c,  63.  Tombs  70. 
Cros.ses,  73.  Civil  and  domestic  archi- 
tecture, 75.  Comparative  table  of 
cathedrals,  78.  English  influence  in 
Irtland,  104.  117.  CatheAlrah:  See 
Bristol.  Canterbury.  Carlisle.  Chiches- 
t<^r.  Coventrv.  Durham.  El  v.  Exeter. 
Gloue•'^*t4'r.  Hereford.  Lichfleld.  Lin- 
coln. Norwich.  Oxford.  Paul's.  Pcter- 
boroui^h.  Salisbury.  Wells.  Westminster. 
Winchester.  York.    See  ii,  170. 

EphesuH,  i,  200.     Temple,  gee  Diana. 

P^rechthc  ium,  the,  i,  32.  Its  perfectness 
as  a  sample  of  Greek  art,  223.  Column 
jind  cornice,  232.  Carvatides,  236,  237. 
Mode  of  lighting,  242.  Its  tlireefold 
a>i)ect,  243.  Plan,  section,  and  view, 
24.3,  244. 

Erfurth  Cathedral,  and  church  of  St 
Severus,  i,  634.  View  and  peculiar 
ft  atures  of  the  latter.  635. 

Ermenland,  or  Eastern  Prussia,  brick 
buildings  of,  i,  6.50. 

Erun,  Lats  at.  ii,  460. 

Erzeroum,  Hospital  of  Oulu  Jami  at,  ii, 
434'.     Interior,  435. 

Esarhaddon.  pidace  of,  i,  161. 

Esslingen,  church  at,  i,  620. 

Estremadura,  chapel  at  Humanejos  in, 
ii,  155.    Particulars,  1,56. 

Etehmiasdin.  legendary  occasion  of  the 
four  churches  at,  ii.  3,39.  340. 

Ethiopians,  probable  parent-stock  of  the, 
i.  127.  Most  remarkable  of  their 
monuments,  128.  Their  mode  of  pre- 
serving their  dead.  129.    Arches,  187. 
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Ethnology  and  Ethnography,  as  applied 
to  architecture,  i,  4*2.  Importance  of 
Archieology  as  an  adjunct,  43.  Charac- 
teristics of  various  races  and  ages,  45 
— 72.  [See  Aryans.  Celtic  races. 
Semitic  races,  Tuntnian  itujes.]  Con- 
clusion, 72—74.  Etimological  con- 
siderations bearing  on  the  architecture 
of  France,  394— 399. 

Eton,  ii,  76. 

Etruscans,  mounds  of  the,  i,  11 .  Parallels 
in  Abia  Minor,  201.  Certainty  of  their 
existence,  255.  Their  probable  origin ; 
permanence  of  their  influence  on  Human 
art,  256,  257.  Only  example  of  their 
temples,  258.  Their  civil  buildings, 
skill  in  cngineerinj^,  &c,  259.  Shapes 
and  classilication  of  their  rock-cut 
tombs,  260,  261.  Numerousness  of 
their  tuuuili,  262.  Prominent  ex- 
amples, 263—265.  Tomb  of  Aruns, 
266.  Their  use  of  the  arch,  266,  267. 
272.  Their  amphitheatres  and  amuse- 
ments, 301,  302. 

Euphrasius,  Bishop,  basilica  built  by, 
i,  377. 

Evreux  Cathedral,  i,  500.  Circular  win- 
dow, 517. 

Exeter  Cathedral :  screen,  ii,  20.  Vault 
26.  Bay,  35.  Choir.  36.  Western 
entrance,  49.  Bisho])  Marshall's  tomb, 
ij6,  67.     DimcFisions,  &c,  78. 

Eyub,  mosque  of,  ii,  412. 

Ezekiel,  tomb  of,  ii,  433.     View,  434. 

Ezra,  in  the  Hauran,  Byzantine  church 
at,  ii,  312. 

Facades :  Paris,  i,  24.  Dendem,  123. 
Jerusalem,  331,  333.  Bclem,  ii.  167. 
Novara,  178.  Piacenza,  184.  Verona, 
187.  Sienu,204.  Venice,  213.  Ferrnra, 
218.  Tioja,  248.  Tourmunini,  299. 
Sta  Sophia,  317.  Behar  cave,  483. 
Bummh,  624. 

Falaise,  castle  of,  i,  535. 

Falkland  Castle,  ii,  103. 

Fanal  de  Cimetiere,  and  the  Irisli  round 
tower,  ii,  110. 

Fano,  basilica  built  by  Vitruvius  at,  i, 
298. 

Fellows,  Sir  Charles,  his  Lycian  inves- 
tigations, i,  203. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  sepulchml  chapel 
of,  ii,  152. 

Fen.ze  Shah,  Lat  rebuilt  by.  ii,  458, 

Ferrara,  the  Duomo  at,  ii,  217.  Facade, 
218.     Palazzo  Publica,  229. 

Fez,  towers  of,  ii,  403. 

File  temples  of  tlio  Persians,  i,  184. 

Firouzabad,  palace  at,  428.  Plan,  door- 
way, external  walls,  429.  Internal 
arrangement,  430.     Date,  431  note. 

Flanders,  see  Belgium. 

Flanders,  French,  i,  399. 

Flamboyant  style,  its  faults  and  beauties, 
i.  516.  ii,  42.  43.  Introduced  into 
Scotland,  79. 


Flaminian  Way,  i,  311. 

Flavian  amphitheatre,  Rome,  see  Colos- 
seum. 

Florence,  baptistery  at,  i,  389.  Cathedral 
(St  Mary's,  or  Sta  Maria  dei  Fiori) 
proportion  of  solids  to  area.  .5:^0. 
Left  unfinished,  ii,  203.  Plan,  205. 
Dome  and  nave.  206.  Flank,  207. 
SS.  Croce  and  Maria  Novella,  217. 
San  Michele,219.  Giotto's  campanile. 
226.  Palazzo  Vecchio.  229.  Sau 
Miniato,  242—244.  251,  252.  S*te  ii, 
169,  170.  173.  192.  210.  214.  217.  227. 

Folo,  Gothland,  church  at,  i,  665.  Point- 
ed interior,  ij6G. 

Fontevrault,  plan  of  church  at,  i,  436. 
Chevet  and  bav,  437. 

Fontifroide,  church  at,  i,  410.  Section, 
41 1.     Cloisters,  416.    See  444.  ii,  94. 

Form  in  Architecture,  principles  of,  i,  19. 

Fortified  churches  in  France.  See  Ma- 
guelone.  Royat. 

Fortuna,  Virilis,  temple  of,  i,  282. 

Foscari  palace,  Venice,  ii,  235. 

Fougeres,  town  walls  of,  i,  535. 

France.  Roman  arches  in.  i,  313—315. 
Roman  column  at  Cussi,  317.  Diver- 
sity and  ultimate  fusion  of  races, 
arehiteetuial  provinces,  &c,  394— 3i>9. 
Architecture  of  the  northern  division, 
457.  Progress  in  Ceutnd  France,  461. 
(>reat  architectural  epoi'hof  the  nation. 
472  —  474.  Gothic  cathedral.*,  482. 
Painted  Glass;  External  sculptures, 
492,  493.  Collegiate  churches  :  504— 
511.  Details:  Pillars, 512.  Windows, 
514.  CirciUar  windows,  516.  Bavs,518. 
VaiUts,  520.  Buttresses,  522.'  Pin- 
nacles, 525.  Spires,  526.  Lanterns, 
Corbels,  &c,  526—528.  Construetion. 
529.  Church  furniture,  530.  Domestic 
architecture  :  absence  of  noteworthy 
town-halls,  532.  Houses,  533.  Castel- 
lateil  buildings,  &c,  534.  Fortified 
town  walls,  535.  8cf609.611.  French 
forms  in  English  edifices,  ii,  18.  36.  39. 
Styles  of  the  two  countries  compared,  20, 
21  44.53.1.3.75.  French  styles  in  Scot- 
land, 79.  In  Spain,  120.  146.  Ex- 
amples of  the  styles  of  the  various  pro- 
vinces, see  Anjou.  Aquitania.  Au- 
vergue.  Burgundy.  Frankish  Pro- 
vince. Normandy.  Cathedrals :  See 
Alby.  Amiens.  Angers  Angouleme. 
Autun.  Auxerre.  Avignon.  Bayeux. 
Bazas.  Beauvais.  Besanyon.  Bor- 
detiux.  Bourges.  Chartres.  Cou- 
tances.  Dijon.  Evreux.  Laon.  Li- 
moges, Lisieux.  I^yons.  Nevers. 
Notre  Dame,  Paris.  Noyon.  Orleans. 
Poitiers.  Rheims.  Rouen.  Sens. 
Soisbons.  Toul.  Toulouse.  Tours. 
Tn»yes.  Vienne.  ^eealso  i.  609.  611. 
ii,  38.  50.  214.  278. 

Frankish  Province,  France,  biiihplaec  of 
the  true  Gothic  Pointed  style,  i,  457. 
Frankish  Architecture.  472. 
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Franks,  Mr,  suggestion  by,  i.  58  note. 

Fraucnburg,  brick  church  at,  i,  650. 

Frederick  If,  castle  built  by,  ii,  259. 

Freemasonary,  its  origin,  rationale,  itc^  i, 
477 — 479.  Its  influence  on  German 
Architecture.  480.  C25. 

Fre^jhford.  Kilkenny,  doorway  at,  ii,  109. 

Friburg  in  the  Brisgau,  cathedral  of,  i, 
490.544.618.    View,  619.    Details. 620. 

Friburg  on  the  Unstrutt,  double  chapel 
at,  i.  590. 

Friuli,  vaulted  chapel  at,  ii,  174. 

Fulda,  original  cathedi^al  of,  i,  569.  Cir- 
cular church,  597. 

Fumes,  Belgium,  belfry  of,  i,  549. 

Futtehpore  Sicri,  Akbar's  mowjue  at,  ii, 
688.  His  palace  there,  697.  Dealing 
of  the  English  Government  with  the 
latter,  ibid.  note. 

Gaeta,  tower  at.  ii.  258.  267.  * 

Gail  laid,  ciistle  of,  i,  535. 

Gainsborough  Abbey,  ii.  39. 

Galatitia,  ii,  250. 

S.  Gall,  ancient  plan  of  monastery  found 

at,  and  details  of  sumo  i,   562  —  565. 

583. 
Gallenis,  oratory  of,  ii,  116. 
GuUo  Plaeidia,  alleged  sarcophagus  of,  i, 

389  note.     Her  Ujmb,  its  peculiar  form, 

polycljromatic  decorations,  &c,  390. 
Galway,  ancient  house  in,  ii,  117,  118. 
Ganesa  cave,  ii,  494.     Pillar  there,  499. 
(Jaugos,  the,  and  its  Glmts,  ii,  606. 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  tomb  of, 

ii,  70. 
Gate-pymmids,  8(?/'  G()[)uras. 
Gates   and   Gateways :    Assyrian,   i,   58. 

Huldah,    Jerusalem,    198.      Pelasgic, 

215—217.     Arjuno,  26  i.     Bristfd,  ii, 

65.      Mosc^jw,    363.      ClCiiphon,   431. 

Sanchi,  465.      Hindu,   549,  550.   567. 

Jaunpore,  661.    Pekiu,741.    <Se<j  Doors, 

Golden  Gatewavs. 
"  Gates"  of  the  Bible,  i,  175. 
Gates  of  Justice,  i,  314. 
Gazeepore,  style  prevailing  at,  ii,  663. 
Gazni,  ii,  114  note.     Sne  GUazni. 
Geddington,  cross  at,  ii,  73. 
Gelatiii,  Armenia,  capital  at,  ii,  315. 
Gelnhausen,   palace  at:  arcade,   i.   602. 

Its  chief  features,  603.    Particulars  and 

view  of  the  ciiureh,  611. 
S.  Genevieve,  Paris,  i,  18.  473. 
Geology,  importance  of  Palaeontology  in 

the  study  of,  i,  43,  44. 
S.  George,  Cologne,  i,  585. 
S.  Gorges  Hall,  Liverpool,  model  of,  i, 

310  note. 
S.  Gereon's,  Cologne,  an  English  parallel 

to,  ii,  60.    See  Cologne. 
Gerizim.  Mount,  Justinian's  Church  on, 

ii,  306. 
S.Germain  des  Pres,  Paris,  in  its  original 

state,  i,  473. 
Germany,  round-arched  Gothic  style  of, 

i,  17.     Character  of  its  races,  396.  558, 


559.  Eflect  of  Freemasonry,  480.  625- 
Claim  aa  to  the  Pointed  style,  560- 
Leading  characteristics  of  the  Round 
style.  561.  Basilicas,  562—587.  Art- 
istic ntetier  of  th«j  Northern  Gemiuns, 
578.  Double  Churches.  588  —  590. 
Noteworthy  pecuharities  in  German 
Grothic,  591  Circular  and  polygonal 
churches,  594 — 600.  Domestic  archi- 
tecture. Round  style,  601—608.  Ec- 
clesiastic examples.  Pointed  style,  609 
—  636.  Foible  of  German  masons,  620. 
Circular  Churches  (Pointed  style) 
church  furniture,  civil  architectui-e, 
637  —  644.  Races  and  buihling  ma- 
terials of  North  Germany,  645.  Ex- 
amples of  brick  architecture,  646 — 
654.  A  trick  of  its  architects,  ii,  83. 
Gorman  artists  brought  to  Moscow, 
359.    See  ii,  21.  44.  75.  122.  195. 

Gernrode,  basilican  church  at,  i,  569,  570. 

Genim,  Gothland,  early  pointed  doorway 
at,  i,  665. 

Gerona,  Spain,  vault  in  the  cathedral  at, 
ii,  32.  Plan.  146.  Interior,  147.  Ar- 
cade, 160. 

Ghats,  or  landing-places,  Hindostan, 
ii,  605.     The  Ghoosla  Ghat,  606. 

Ghazan  Kl.an,  mosque  founded  bv,  ii, 
435.  4.36. 

Ghazni,  ii,  114  note.  Influence  of  its 
style  of  architecture  in  India,  639. 
Buildings  of  Mahmoud  and  his  nobles, 
641.  Minars,  642,  643.  Their  pro- 
bable architects,  651. 

Ghengis  Khim,  ii,  435. 

Ghent,  i,  537.  Cluirch  of  St  Bavon.  546. 
Belfry,  549.  Town-hall,  551.  Cloth- 
hall  and  boatmen's  Icnlgo.  553. 

Ghibellines  and  (Juelfs ;  influence  of 
their  quarrels  on  Italian  architecture, 
ii,  197. 

Ghoo^ila  Ghat,  Binarcs,  ii,  606. 

(Jibel  Barkal,  temples  and  pyramids  at, 
i.  127—129. 

Gill,  Cnptnin,  Oriental  drawings  by,  ii, 
497.     Depositor\'  of  sanje,  ibid.  note. 

S.  Gilles,  church  ef,  407.  412.  ii,  64. 

S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  Roman  basilican 
church,  its  date,  i,  362. 

Giotto,  campanile  designed  by,  ii,  226. 

S.  Giovanna  a  Porta  Latina,  Roman  basi- 
lican church,  its  date,  i,  363. 

S.  (Giovanni  Laterano,  Roman  bHsilican 
church  built,  i.  362.  Rebuilt,  363.  Pre- 
sent state,  368.  Original  foumler,  369. 
Cloister,  ii,  261. 

Giralda,  Seville,  dimensions  of  the,  ii, 
403.     View,  404. 

Giriyek  Hill,  Behar,  tower  on,  ii,  471. 

Gizeh,  Pyramids  at,  fe^  Pyramids. 

Gladiatorial  exhibitions  at  Rome,  i,  302. 

Glasgow  Githedral,  ii,  85—89. 

Glas,s,  painted,  «<»«  Painted  Glass. 

Glendalough,  seven  churches  at,  ii,  107. 
St  Kevin's  Kitchen,  109.  Its  date,  110. 
Window,  115. 
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Gloucester  Cathedral.  iU  20.    Choir,  25, 

26.  Cloister,  27,  28.  Nave,  33.  West- 
em  entrance,  49.  Auomalies  of  style,  51. 
Site.  52.  Chapter-houde,  53.  Tomb  of 
Etlwanl  II,  70.  72. 

Golden  Gateways :  Spalatro,  i,  338.  Je- 
rusiileiu,  ii,  291,  292. 

Gollingen,  hordedhoe-arch  crypt  at,  i,  586. 

€k>pi  Khooba,  its  poliuhcd  granite,  &c,  ii, 
494. 

Gopuras,  or  Gate  Pyramids,  India,  ii, 
566.     Example  at  Combuconum,  567. 

GorUtz,  Petri  Kirche  at,  i,  636. 

(jothic  arcliitecture ;  source  of  its  beauty, 
i,  9.  Massiveness,  12.  French  and 
English  peculiarities  contrasted,  16, 
17.  Proportion:  naves,  aisles,  towers, 
spires,    22 — 24.      Carved    ornaments, 

27,  28.  Painted  glass  and  sculpture, 
30,  31.  Symmetry,  how  far  regarded, 
32.  Imitiition  of  Nature,  84,  35.  Effect 
of  fifteenth  century  enthusiasm,  36. 
Conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  clergy,  39. 
Compared  with  Egyptian  architecture, 
126.  Element  of  superiority  in  Roman 
roofs,  294.  Roman  peculiarities  em- 
ployc-d  and  improved  upon,  296.  Cause 
of  its  decadence,  347.  An  oasis  of 
Gothic  art,  351.  Regions  peopled  by 
the  Gothic  tribes :  Origin  of  the  style, 
352.  True  af)plication  of  the  term,  353. 
Its  birth — date,  393.  Stone  vaulte  and 
wootlen  nx>fs,  their  accessories  and  their 
dangers,  380.  386.  401.  Inventors  of  the 
true  pointe<l  style,  457.  Progress  under 
tlie  French  kings,  472 — 474.  [See 
France.]  Introduction  of  painted  glass, 
476.  Abiding  love  for  the  style  in 
England,  ii,  3.  Edwardian  jx'riod,  6. 
Culmination  under  the  Tudors,  7. 
English  examples,  11 — 78.  [See  Eng- 
land.] Scottish  examples,  79 — 103. 
ISee  Scotland.]  Ireland,  106.  Period 
of  its  prevalence  in  Spain,  121.  Spanish 
examples,  123— 163.  [/?t^  Spain.]  Por- 
tugal, 164 — 168.  Gothic  invasion  of 
Italy,  173.  Ixjmbard  and  Round -arched 
8t>ie,  173—19.").  PoinUd  Italian,  196 
—221.  [See  Itidy.]  Sicilian  l»ointed 
stvle,  271.  277.  The  stvle  in  Pales- 
tine, 279—2-5.     See  ii,  170.  385.  430. 

GotlJand,  int^^rost  attj^ching  to  the  archi- 
tci'ture  of,  i,  662.  Occasion  of  the  early 
prosperity  of  its  capital,  663.  Its 
churches ;  early  pointed  examples,  663 
—666.     Round  churches,  670,  671. 

Gouda,  painted  glass  at,  i,  556. 

Gour,  peculiar  form  of  roof  in,  ii,  657. 
Worst  feature  of  its  mosques,  658. 
Ancient  Minar,  658,  t>59. 

(vranadn,  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from,  ii, 
156.  410.     See  278.  400.  403. 

Great  I^eighs  Church,  Essex,  spire  of, 
ii,  60. 

Greece,  Byzantine  churches  in,  ii,  329  — 
332. 

Granson,  c\mrc\\  u\,  \,  5ii8. 


Greeks,  architecture  of  the,  i,  6.  Their 
non-employment  of  the  arch,  16.  Use 
of  proportion,  22.  Of  ornament,  25. 
Borrowings  from  the  Assyrians,  27,  28. 
133.  Uniformity  and  symmetry,  32. 
Immigration  of  the  Aryans  and  Pe- 
lasgi,  65.  Results  of  Pelasgic  influ- 
ences, 70  noU,  Their  indebteilness  to 
the  Egyptians,  114. 224.  Points  in  which 
they  surpassed  them,  126.  Their  theory 
as  to  Egyptian  civilization,  127.  Es- 
sential dinerenoes  between  them  and 
the  Romans,  208.  255,  256.  Chrono- 
logical memoranda,  210.  Sources  of 
their  language,  arts,  religion,  &c,  211. 
Short  period  comprehended  in  their 
great  history,  212.  Dimensions  of  their 
temples,  226.  System  of  proportioD 
employ »^,  229.  Forms  of  their  temples, 
i.  237—240.  Mode  of  lighting  them, 
240—242.  Their  municipal  architecture, 
246.  Theatres,  247.  Tombs,  248—251. 
Domestic  architecture,  254.  Period  of 
art  development  in  their  nation,  255. 
Result  of  their  repulse  of  their  in- 
vaders, 256.  Their  style  of  decoration 
adopted  at  Pompeii,  342,  343.  Their 
roofs,  403.  Work  of  Greek  architects 
in  Russia,  ii,  350.  354,  356.  See  Pe- 
lasgi.  Greek  Orders  of  Arehitecture,te« 
Corinthian.    Doric.    Ionic. 

Greenstead,  Essex,  wooden  church  at,  i 
672. 

S.  Gregory,  legend  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Saviour  to,  ii,  340. 

Guduk,  spire  or  vimana  at,  ii,  634. 
Jaina  temples,  651. 

Gucb wilier,  cathedral  ot  i,  587. 

S.  Guorin,  Neuss,  church  of,  i,  585. 
Windows,  608. 

Guildhall,  London,  ii,  75. 

Guimaraens,  Portugal,  ii,  168. 

Gunduck  river,  Lat  of  Asoka  near,  ii,  458. 

Gutsehmid's  Chaldean  researrhc:^,  i,  130. 

Guzerat,  ii,  533. 

Gw^aliur,  rock  monoliths  at,  ii,  482.  The 
Oilman's  Temple,  592.  Palact^  of 
Maun  Sing,  605.  Grtat  Jain  Temple. 
632. 

Gya,  Behar  caves  near,  ii,  482.  The 
sacred  tree,  510. 

Iladrian,  remains  of  temple  built  bv,  i 

284.   288.       Triumphal    arches,    312. 

His  &mous  tomb,  or  *  Mole,'  319.  325. 

Pillars  thereof,  367.    See  ii,  305. 
Hagby,  Gothland,   round  church  at,  L 

670. 
Hakeem,  Caliph,  Sanctuary  built  by,  ii, 

398. 
Hal,  Notre  Dame  de,  i,  543. 
Halberstadt  Cathediul,  i,  631. 
Hall,  Sir  James,  theory  of,  i,  639. 
Halicarnassus,   i,  200.      Mausoleum  at. 

248—250. 
Hamburg,  i,  652. 
Hammer-beam  roofij^  ii,  77. 
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Hampton  Court,  ii,  77. 

Hanover,  churcli  tower  at,  649. 

Haroon  el  Rjt»liid,  absence  of  proofs  of 
the  magnificence  of.  ii,  422.  Splendour 
of  his  court,  432.  G38. 

Hoisbeiyu,  remains  at,  ii,  381. 

Hass  in,  Sultan,  mosque  of,  ii,  387 — 389. 

Hastings,  buttle  of,  its  architectural 
result,  ii,  75. 

Hauran,  effect  of  tlie  Mahomedun  con- 
qiiest  on  the  buildings  in  the,  ii,  321. 

Hebron,  mosque  at,  ii,  284.   Plan,  285. 

Hechlingen,  church  at,  i,  586. 

Hickingion  Church,  sedilia  in,  ii,  66. 
Canopy,  68. 

Heeren's  notion  of  the  ruins  at  Wady  el- 
Ooatib.  i,  129. 

Heiglit.  di.'proi)ortionate,  its  effect,  i, 
615.  616. 

Heiligenstadt,  Anna  chapel  at,  i,  637. 

Heisterbach,  abbey  churcli  of,  i,  585, 
Cloisters,  605. 

Hejira,  events  of  the  first  century  of  the, 
ii,  371. 

S.  Helena,  Constantine's  mother,  tomb  of, 
i,  321.  381.  383.  Church  built  by  her, 
570  611.  ii,  290. 

Heliopolis,  beautiful  obelisk  at,  i,  97.  1 17. 

Henry  III,  choir  rebuilt  by,  ii.  39. 

Henry  VH's  cLapcl.  French  and  German 
pamllcls  t4>,  i  51 1. 628.  ii.  18.   Aisle,  29. 

Heivulaneum,  theatre  at,  i,  299. 

Hereford  Cuthedml,  lancet  window  in,  ii, 
38. 

HenxTs  Temple  at,  Jeru.-alem,  i,  196, 
197.  Type  of  the  Expiatory  Stole 
ercctel  by  liim,  i.  209.  His  tomb,  331. 
See  ii,  40l").  3./2. 

Herodotus  on  the  tunmlus  of  Alyattes,  i, 
201. 

Hidda,  Jelalabad.  topes  at,  ii,  476. 

Hierapolis,  livz.uitine  churches  at,  ii, 
302,  303. 

Hildesheim,  basiliean  church  at,  plan  and 
interior,  i,  573.     Description,  574. 

Hindus,  proverbial  obj(;etion  to  the  arch 
by  the,  i,  16  189.  Date  of  their  oldest 
known  monument,  ii,  450.  Geogm- 
phieal  division  of  their  styles,  452. 
A  typ  cal  ornament,  520.  First  colo- 
nists of  Java,  533.  Originality  of  their 
style,  517.  Story  revealed  by  Hindu 
art,  548.  Examples  :  arches  and  domes, 
549 — 557.  Dravidian  style.  558—584. 
Si  age  of  Hindu  art  under  the  Maho- 
metans, 582.  Northern  Hindu  Styles: 
bite  of  tlie  principal  group  of  temples, 
585.  Examples,  586—589.  Mixed 
Hindu  Style:  examples,  .')99— 602. 
Palaces,  Ghits,  Reservoii*s,  Dam.s,  602 
— 607.  See  Chalukyaas.  Dravidian. 
Jaina.  Orissii.  See  also  ii,  369,  370. 
503,  504.  613. 

Hiouen  Tbsang,  a  ziiologicjil  mistake  of, 
ii,  459.    See  473,  474.  492. 

Hitterdal,  Norway,  wocxlen  chundi  at : 
Plan,  i,  672.    View,  673. 


?Iogarth*s  pictures,  i,  4. 

HoheDstaufens,  architectural  period  of 
the,  i,  584.  Remains  of  their  palaces, 
castles,  &c,  602.  ii,  75.  259. 

Holland,  race  indigenous  to,  and  archi- 
tecture of,  i,  555 — 557. 

Holyrood  Chapil,  its  date,  ii,  96.  Arcades, 
97.     See  103. 

Holy  Sepulchre,  Jerusalem,  Church  of 
the,  i,  280.  ii.  280—283.  304. 

Homer's  architectural  descriptions,  i,217. 
Religion  of  his  j)oem,  218. 

Honan.  China,  Buddhist  temple  at,  u, 
739. 

Honeyman,  Mr  John,  dmwings  by,  ii, 
96  note. 

Honeysuckle  ornament,  i,  225.  232.  ii, 
4.59. 

Hoi)e,  Mr  Beresford,  point  asserted  by, 
i,  508  note. 

Horseshoe  arches  at  Gollingen,  i,  587. 

Hoi-se  tent.  Nunroud,  i,  167,  168. 

Hoskins,  Mr,  pyramids  figured  by,  i, 
128.     His  Ethiopian  researches,  187. 

Huel;<jis,  cloister  of  the,  ii,  159. 

S.  Hugh,  of  Lincoln,  architectural  debt 
due  to,  ii^  25. 

Hugo,  Victor,  an  a.xiora  of,  i,  493. 

Hullabeed.  Kait  Iswara  (or  temple)  near, 
ii,  612.  View,  jilan,  and  restored  view, 
613—615.  Details  of  the  sculptures, 
616.  Central  ])avilion.  617.  Con- 
tnihted  with  the  Parthenon  as  extremes 
of  art,  618. 

Humanejos,  chapel  at.  ii,  155. 

Husciri  Shah.  Madrissa  of.  ii,  441.  Par- 
ticulars. 442. 

Huy,  Notre  Dame  dc,  i,  543. 

Ibn  Tonloun,  mosque  of,  ii,  383.  View, 
384.     Window,  385.    Minarets,  387. 

Ibndiim  Siiah,  mo^^<lue  of,  ii,  661. 

Ibrim  in  Nubia,  bosilican  church  at,  i, 
359. 

Igel,  near  Ti-eves,  Roman  monument  at, 
i,  325. 

Ilesens,  tower  at,  ii,  156.  Description, 
157. 

Ilissus,  Ionic  temple  on  the,  i,  223.  242. 

India,  i)ortico  suitable  for  the  climate 
of.  ii.  135.  Varieties  of  style,  309.  445. 
Fundamental  phenomenon  in  reference 
to  its  peoples,  446.  Ethnology.  447. 
Religions,  448.  Architectural  divisions, 
449.  Geographic  complement  to  same. 
452.  Inducements  to  the  study  of 
Indian  architecture,  453.  Gtrological 
conditions  favourable  to  rock-cut  tem- 
ples, 481.  Vandal  ac's  of  the  British 
government^  662.  696.  697  note.  701 
note.  See  Buddhism.  Burmah.  Ceylon. 
Hindus.  Java.  Nepal.  Si  am.  Thibet. 

Indian  Saracenic  style,  preliminaries  to  a 
due  comprehension  of  the,  ii,  370.  In- 
trotluctory  remarks,  637.  Divisions  of 
style  and  their  boundaries.  639.  Ex- 
amples,    see    Ahmodabad.    Beejapure. 


Dcccnn.     Gliami.     Gour,     Jftunpore. 

Mundoo.     Mngul  und  Pathan   arohi- 

Ingtlliciro,  CliaxIcroBgQc'B  pulace  at,  i, 
602. 

lukcrman.  cave  al,  ii,  348. 

Iiiuer  Temple  HaU,  ii,  77. 

Innisfiillen,  Cellic  cliureh  or  OTalory  at, 
ii,  107.     VifW,  lOS. 

lona,  ii.  80.  100.    Window.  101. 

louiau  cokniiftf,  i,  200.  , 

Ionic  order,  oriuin  of  tUp, ),  133.  W)7,  208.   1 
Result  of  recent  diecovuriea ;  oldest  and 
finest  eifluinleM,  223.     TenipleB  of  Jono. 
Diann.   and    ApoUo,   224.      Compared    ' 
witli   the  Doric  order,  231.     Culiimna 
anil   eomlrcB,  232.      Carving,  colour,    I 
muHonri-.  &c.  2Xi.     Use  of  tlic  order   I 
by  tbe  Itouians,  275. 

Ipsanilioul.  rock-tiit  temple  at,  i,  113. 

Ireliind,  scroll  work  at  New  Grange  in, 
i,  2i5.  Clinracter  of  itH  eiitly  archi- 
teeture:  source  of  tlie  ntili-Saion  feel- 
ing, ii.  lUl.  Kinniples  of  its  srelii- 
teclure.  lOii-118. 

Iron  at)  a  buildiri);  malerinl.  i,  l.'i.  Be- 
markaljle  iron  [lilkr  at  Dellii.  ii,  460. 

Irrjgalioii,  proGeicney  of  the  TunuiiHii 
t»c'-s  in,  i,  53, 

St  Ibboc's,  at  St  Peterabarg,  redeeming 
feature  in  the  ilesign  of,  i,  13. 

kis-heiideil  or  Tvjiboninu  cajiibilB,  i,  28. 
111.  J28. 

Ispabun,  works  of  Rhah  Abdas  at.  The 
Maidnn  Shiili  and  ita  Beeo'n]innring 
buildin);^,  43K,  440.  Sultan  Husi'in's 
MmlrisMi.  411.  Cliar  Bu(-h,  443.  Vioir 
ofinlace,  144. 

iBsoire,  elii-vet  etiureli  at :  Finn,  442. 
ElGvntiun  ami  aertjon,  413. 

Italy,  etliiiograpLic  biatory  of  art  in,  i, 
2,'i5.  Adaptation  of  cirmlar  builiiin;^ 
left  by  the  Ri>mnna,427.  lulroilueto^ 
notice;  Division  nnil  claasifinitiun  of 
styles,  ii.  lIKI.  Lomburil  and  ruunil- 
nrelii'd  (iolbic,  173.  I'lxamples,  174— 
lO.'i.  rointrilGothic:  elTect  of  tlic  dis- 
putes of  Fiirtinns  IHIi.  troiirces  of  dif- 
ference iH'tnci.-n  Italian  Gotliic  anil 
Hint  of  olber  peopW  107.  ICzainiili  ^ 
1^—221.  Circular  buildings,  222. 
Ton-era,  22.1.  I'onlK^  227.  t'ivic 
buildings.  22<l.  Monlilol  bricks,  232. 
Windows.  2»H.  238.  ItjTantine  Ituman- 
eaquc  and  othiT  phases  of  tlie  Ilyzitn- 
titie  style.  240.  242.  2fJl.  Palcstins. 
why  trcBtcd  as  (orcbiti'cturnlly)  a  part 
of  Itiilv.  279.  See  AmalH.  Aati.  Ban. 
Dittonta  liologna.  Brindiri.  Byzantine,  i 
Ferraro.  Florence.  Friuli.  l.ucca.  Man- 
tun.  Milan.  Naples.  Novani  Otvieio, 
I'ailiin.  Palestine.  Puvia.  I'iacenzn. 
Piai.  I'mto.  Borne.  Sicily.  Siena.  Tos- 
caucllu.  Venice.  Vercolli.  Verona.  Vi- 


Jaina,  i,  334. 

land,  il,  HI 
nument,  45 
style,  451. 
pccuiiaritie 
ti™l  with 
domR  and  t 
Jains,  nrig 
Faitb,  5(J0 
of  their  m< 
Temples,  6 
Jamat^^ri,  to] 
S,  James,  se)^ 

Jumma   y] 

Mosque,  lit 

Java,  civilizd 

ctived,  53; 


JelaLihad  to[ 
aiarclies,  4 

Jerpoint  Ab' 
of,  ii,  117. 

Jeruaalein,  c 
the  Tempi 
or  Tabem 


rebuilding 
Autlior'H  I 
Ita  niai^ii 
Gate  Hub 
109.    Cliu 


liev 


i.  28t 


Bock-built 
riali'p,  331 
332.  Iteai 
Clinrclcso 
Hnrie  lAtt 
Const'iiitin 

292 note.' ' 
of  Oinnr,  2 
380.  Mo 
Itlalek's;   ; 

CO.  2«B.  57 
Jowa,  period 

Set!  Jcrntnl 
Jinjoownrr,!, 
J-ibn,  king  01 

by,  ii,  H>4. 
8.  Jolin.  Bai 

Knights  nl 
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Jonaghurj  or  Junagliur,  Hindu  remains 

near,  ii,  458.  622. 
Jones,  Owen,  reproduction  of  the  AUiam- 

bni  Court  of  Lions  by,  ii,  407  note. 
Josophus,  fiagment  of  Manctho  preserved 

by,  1,  80,  81.  [See  Manotho.J    Hia  idea 

of  Solomon's  palace,  192. 
Judah,  alleged  tombs  of  the  kings  of,  i, 

331  note. 
Judea,  architecture  of,  see  Jerusalem. 
Judges,  tomb  of  the,  i,  332.      Fa<;ade, 

333. 
Jugemath,  temple  of,  ii,  590.    Its  lower, 

592. 
Jumicges,  Norman  church  at,  i,  4G3,  4G4. 

4G6. 
JummaMusjid:  Jaunpore,  ii,  601.     Ah- 

medabiul,  668,  669.     Beejapore,   671. 

Delhi,  688. 
Junaghur,  see  Jonaghur. 
Juno,  temple  at  Samos  of,  i,  224.   Dimen- 
sions, 226. 
Jui)iter,    temples    of :     at    Elis,    i,    11. 

Olympiii,  221.    Agrigentum,  226. 
Jupiter  Ammon,  alleged  ruins  of  a  tem- 

l)le  of,  I,  121). 
Jupit*;r  Capitulinus,  Etruscan  temple  to, 

i,  258.  281. 
Jupiter  01ym[»ius,  temple  at  Atlions  of,  i. 

225.      Dimensions,  226.  288.     School 

to  which  it  belongs,  2:J6.    How  lighted, 

242.     Plan,  243.     View  of  its  ruins, 

289. 
Jupiter  Stntnr,  temple  of,  i,  276, 277.     Its 

form  and  diinensirms,  281. 
Jupiter  Tonuns,  tiniph^  of,  i,  2S2. 
Justinian's  Church  at  Ik'thkhem,  ii,  200. 

His  boast  on    tiie   coniplotion   of  the 

niortqueot'St  Supljia,  314.  315.  Ciiurch 

in  Armenia  ascribed  to  him,  337. 

Kaaba  at  Mecca,  i,  55.  ii,  372.  375.  391. 
Persian  Khabahs,  i.  184. 

Kaiman,  or  Kairwan,  mosque  at,  ii,  278. 
393. 

Kaitlx^y,  mosque  and  tond)  of,  ii,  389. 
View,  390. 

Kait  Iswara,  temple  at  Hullal)eed,  pecu- 
liar plan  of,  ii,  612.     View,  613. 

Kakasunda,  one  of  the  liudtlhas,  dis- 
covery of  a  relic  of,  ii.  522. 

Kahibsche,  rock-cut  t(nq)le  at,  i.  113. 
Roman  tenq>lc :  Plan,  123.  Section, 
124. 

Kail)  liouzeh,  church  at,  ii,  296.  Plan 
and  np.se,  597. 

KalluTKlbor;;,  Denmark,  peculiarly  formed 
church  at,  i,  661.     View,  662. 

Kaloun,  mosque  of,  ii,  387. 

Kalvlx*',  Svria,  chapel  at:  Plan,  311. 
View.  312, 

Kampcn,  chuivh  at,  i,  556. 

Kanaruc,  Orissa,  Black  Pagoda  at; 
rest(»red  elevation,  ii,  591.  Its  tower, 
592. 

Kangovar,  temple  at,  i,  199.  289. 

Kannari,  Salsctte,  cave  of,  ii,  491. 
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Kiipur  di  Giri,  Buddhist  monument  at, 
ii,  458. 

Karli,  cave  of,  ii,  460.  464.  Probable 
epoch,  482.  Site,  dimensions,  &c, 
484.  Section  and  ])lan,  48.5.  Views, 
486,  487.  Further  particulars,  488. 
489.  Similar  caves  elsewhere,  491. 
Use  of  colour,  498. 

Karlsburg  Cathedral,  i,  559. 

Kama  Cliopar  cave,  ii,  482. 

Karnac,  chief  featun;  of  the  Ilypostylo 
Hull  at,  i,  12.  Its  dimensions,  18. 
106.  Original  founder  of  the  Tem- 
ple, 97.  ItH  successive  accretions, 
great  magnitu<le,  &c,  106-108.  Tlie 
South  Temph;  110,  111.  Parallel  to 
the  Hyj)ostyle  Hall,  302.      .SVe  ii,  407. 

Kasyapa,  one  of  the  liuddhas,  ii,  509. 
Discovery  of  a  relic  of.  ,52'^. 

Kelat  Seman,  Syria,  church  and  monas- 
tery at,  ii,'  295.  Double  church,  307. 
Section  and  plan,  308. 

Kells,  Ireland  ii,  110.  Ancient  Cross, 
118. 

Kelso  Abbey  Church,  ii,  82.  Norman 
arches,  83. 

Keneith,  County  Cork,  round  tower  at,  ii, 
114. 

Kenil worth  Castle,  ii,  75.  77. 

Kennari,  cave  at,  ii,  460. 

Kertch,  tumuli  near,  ii,  347. 

Kesariah,  Tirhoot,  capital  of  Lat  at, 
(woodcut  969;  ii,  459. 488.     Tope,  470. 

Khabaiis  or  Pei-sian  Fire  Temples,  i,  184. 

Khasne,  or  Treasury  of  Pharaoh  :  View,  i, 
327.     Section  and  description,  328. 

Khorsiibad,  explorations  at,  i,  133.  Tem- 
ple exhumcil  by  M.  Place,  140.  Situa- 
tion of  tlie  city  151.  Plans  of  the 
Palace,  151.153.  Restorations  by  tho 
Author,  154,  l.'>5.  Peculiar  ornamenta- 
tion, 157.  Disco viTy  of  th(!  city  gates, 
158.  Remains  (»f  propylwa,  160. 
Sculptured  view  of  a  pavilion,  165. 
Example  of  the  arch,  187.  See  ii, 
519. 

Khosru  (Nusliirven)  daring  building  feat 
of,  ii,  430. 

Kieir,  architects  of  churches  at,  ii,  350. 
Churches:  Dctsiatiima,  and  SS.  Bsisil 
and  Irene,  352.  Cathedral  (Sta  Sophia), 
352,  353.  358.  Other  churches,  354. 
Innnense  number  ther<N^f,  355. 

Kieghart,  Armenia,  rock-cut  church  at, 
ii,  349. 

Kilconnel  Monastery,  ii,  105.  View  of 
cloister,  106. 

Kilcullen,  earlv  doorway  at,  ii,  115. 

Kildare  Cathedral,  ii,  105.  Doorway  in 
tower,  112. 

Killaloe,  section  of  chapel  at,  ii,  109. 

Kilree.  Kilkenny,  round  tower  at,  ii,  113. 

King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge.  See 
Cambridge. 

Kioums,  or  Burmeee  monasteries  ii,  523. 

Kirk,  proper  application  of  the  term,  i» 
382.    Whence  derived,  ibid,  note. 
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Kirkwall  Catliedral,  ii.  83,     Bays,  84. 

View,  85. 
Kloster  Ncuberg,  **  Todtcnleuohter "  at, 

i.  642. 
Konapramina,  one  of  the  Buddhas,  relic  of, 

ii,  522. 
Kong  Ma<loo  Dagoba,  details  of  the,  ii, 

519.     View.  520. 
Kootub  Mosque  and  Minar,  ii,  404.  646 

note.     Colonnade  of  the  mosque,  648. 

Its  chief  glory,  649.    The  Mmar,  650, 

651. 
Kosthakar,  or  Nepaleso  temple,  ii,  542, 

543. 

Kostroma,  Eastern  Russia,  churches  in, 
ii.  356.     Views  of  interiors,  357,  358. 

Kour,  rock  excavations  on  the  banks  of 
the.  ii,  349. 

Koutais,  Armenia,  peculiarities  of  church 
at.  ii,  340. 

Kojomjik,  palace  of  Scnnaclrerib  at,  160. 
Falace  of  Esarliaddon,  or  South-west 
palace,  161.  Con tml  palace ;  its  plan, 
161.  Its  sculpturi'S  and  pavement,,  162 
Palace  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  163.  Ori- 
ginal magniticenoo  of  these  groups  of 
palaces,  164.  Cause  of  the  preservation 
of  their  ruins,  ihiil.  Illustrative  bas- 
reliefs  from  palace  walls,  165—167. 

ELremlin,  the.     See  Moscow. 

Kulbergah,  Deccnn,  ii,  677. 

Kuttenberg,  church  of  St  Barlmra  at, 
its  peculiar  features,  i,  629.  Section, 
630. 

Kylas  at  Ellora,  ii,  578-581. 

Laach,  ablxy  clmrch   at,   i,  583.     Plan 

and  view,  584. 
labyrinth  of  I^ampari  s,  i,  97.     Plan  and 

section,  9S. 
liiderbro,  (Gothland,  church  and  wapen- 

hus  at,  i,  671  ;  ii,  61. 
Ijahoro.  Johangir's  buildings  at,  ii,  699. 
Iiaml)etli  Palace,  ii,  77. 
LandslMTg,  double  chapel  at,  plan  and 

section,  i.  5!K). 
Landslmt,  St  Martin's  church  at,  i,  630. 
Langrrs,  double-arched  Roman  gate  at, 

i,  313.  453. 
Langton,   Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  i, 

506. 
Langue  d'Oc  and  Ijangue  d'CEil,  i,  397. 
Languedoc,  roofs  in,  ii,  262. 
Lanterns :  St  Ouen,  Rouen,  i,  527.    Sala- 

manc-a,  ii,  134. 
Lantern  i)ilUirs  of  Germany  and  Franw, 

i.  642. 
Laon  Cathedral,  its  spires  and  towers,  i, 

496. 
Lapo,  Amolpho  da,  church   remodelled 

by,  i,  389. 
Lassa,  monastery  of  Bouddha  La  at,  ii, 

542. 
Latenm   church,    Rome.    See  Giovanni 

Latcrano. 
Latin  style,  French   example  of  the,  i, 
458. 


L&ts,  or  Buddhiflt  inBcriptiou-pillan,  ii, 
458.     Examples,  459. 

Layard,  Mr,  his  Assyrian  explorations,  i, 
141.  146.  150  note.  187.  264.  ii,  344. 

Le  Due,  Viollet,  his  Dictionnaire  d'Archi- 
tecture.  i.  529  note.  On  the  donjon  at 
Coucy,  535  note. 

Leighs.    Se4}  Great  Leighs. 

Leo  the  Isaurian,  church  built  by,  ii, 
323. 

Leon,  Spain,  it,  122.  Panteon  of  San  Isi« 
doit).  126.  Interior,  129.  Cathedral: 
l»lan.  141.     Bay  of  choir,  142.       * 

Lerida,  ii,  131.     Door  of  porch,  132. 

lA^ry,  Norman  church  at,  i,  463. 

Leuchars,  Norman  window  at,  84. 

Lichtield  Cathedral :  Spirea,  i,  545.  Nave, 
ii,  24.  34.  65.  Clerestory  windows,  26. 
View,  46.  West  doorway,  66, 67.  Di- 
mensions, jiroportions,  &c,  78. 

Lidkoping,  Sweiien,  church  at,  i,  656. 

Liege  Cathe<iral.  its  date,  &c.,  i,  .543. 
Churches  :  St  Bartholomew.  540.  St 
Jacques,  541.  Its  plan,  flamboyant 
IK)rcli,  polychromatic  decorations,  546. 
St  Martin,  546.  Bishop's  palace,  553. 
See  ii,  151. 

Lierre,  church  of  St.  Gommaire  at,  i,  545. 
Belfry   549. 

Lighting  of  t<?mple8,  i,  107.  240.  Of 
glomes,  ii,  324. 

Limburg,  church  at,  i,  574.  577.  Its 
merits,  633. 

Limoges  Cathedral,  i,  530. 

Lincoln  Cathedral,  ii,  14,  \5nofe.  Nave, 
23.  Roof-vaulting,  26.  East  end,  39. 
Transt'pt  windows,  41,  42.  General 
view,  47.  Angul  choir,  51.  64.  Situ- 
ation. 52.  Chapter-house,  53.  Choir- 
aisles  doorway,  65,  HO,  Dimensions, 
[>ro|)ortions,  &c,  78. 

Lhiliihgow,  doorway  at,  ii,  99,  100.  Pa- 
lace, 103. 

Lino,  Sfiain,  churches  of  SS.  Miguel  and 
Cristina  at,  ii,  123.  Unique  in  fonu, 
124. 

liion  t<imb  at  Cnidus,  i,  251. 

Lisieux  Cathedml,  i,  500. 

Lismore  Cathedral,  ii,  105. 

Little  Maplestead,  Essex,  round  church 
at,  ii,  60.  281. 

Little  Sax  ham,  Suffolk,  round- towered 
church  at,  ii,  60. 

LiverjKX)!,  model  of  St  George's  Hall  at, 
i,  310  note. 

Llan,  Welsh  word,  original  meaning  of, 
ii,  514  note. 

Llovd,  Mr  Watkiss,  subject  of  a  paper 
bv,  i,  229  note. 

Lociies,  round  arches  upon  pointed  ones 
nt,  i,  436.   Castle,  441. 53.'>..  See  ii,  267. 

I^ftus,  Mr,  explorations  of,  182. 

Lonms  Rishi,  BcLar  cave,  ii,  482.  Fa- 
cade and  plan,  483. 

Lomlmrdy,  i,  560,  561  noie,  ii,  173.  Disap- 
pearance of  original  Lombard  build- 
ings, 175.    Examples  of  Lombard  aud 
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round-arclied  Gothic,  175 — 195.    See 

Italy. 
London,  ii,  60.  75. 
London  Bridge,  i,  40. 
S.  Lorenzo,  Milan,  see  Milan. 
Lorenzo,  basilicau  churcb,  Rome,  dates    ' 

of,  i,  362, 363.     Aisles,  363.    Gallery,    j 

370.      Original  arrangement,   interior    ' 

view,  371. 
Lorraine,  architectural    affinities  of,    i, 

399. 
Lorsch,  porch  of  convent  at,  i,  601,  602. 
Louis    lo   Gros,  Louis  le  Jeuno,   Saint 

Louis,  and  the  architecture  of  France, 

i,  473,474.     Louis  the  Pious,  ii,  181. 
Loupiac,  facade  of  church  at,  i,  432. 
Louvnin,    town-hall  at,  i.   9.     Its  date 

and  character,  551.      Church  of    St 

Pierre,  intended  design,  &c.,  545.  635 

note.     Cloth-liall,  5,53. 
Lubeck,      brick  -  built     catliedral     and 

churches  of  SS.  Mary  and  Catherine 

at.   Plans,  view,  &c,  646—649.    Town- 
hall,  653. 
Lucca,  ii,  173.   103.  195,  196.     Bays  of 

San  Mnrlino,  202.     Fa9ade,  244.     San 

Michele.  244. 
Luc-know,  copy  of  tlie  Taje  Mehal  at,  ii, 

687.     TJjc  imambnra,  702. 
Lukoonda,  Jaiiia  architecture  at,  ii,  634. 
Lund,  Sweden,  cathedral  at,  i,  656. 
Luntburg,  brick  architecture  of,  i,  649. 
Luther's  shelter,  i,  603. 
Luxor,  temple  of,  i,  109.     Obelisk,  117. 
Luxucil,  i,  448. 
Lycia  and   its  tombs,  i,  203—207,  328. 

See  ii,  302. 
Lycurgus,   i,   212.     Effect  of  his   laws, 

219. 
Lydda,  Gothic  church  at,  ii,  284. 
Lydin,  i,  200. 
Lyons,  church  of  Ainay  at,  i,  448.    Stylo 

of  the  cathedral,  501. 
Lysicrates,   choragic   monument  of,    its 

character  as  a  work  of  art,  i,  20.  224. 

234.     Dimensions  and  elevation,  247. 

Mabillon,  plan  found  and  published  by, 

i,  562. 
Macao,  temple  at,  ii,  742. 
Mackenzie,  Colonel,    Indian    researches 

and  drawings  of,  ii,  471.  472. 
MncjKilah,  cave  of,  i,  260.  326. 
Maddook,  Sir  Herberi,  tope  dug  into  by, 

ii,  463. 
Madeleine,  Paris,  i,  13.     Madefaine,  Je- 

nisaleni,  ii,  283. 
Madras  territory,  style  prevailing  in  the, 

ii,  451.     See-^Sl.' 
Madrissa,  the,  see  Ispahan. 
Madura,    Perumal   l*agoda    at,    ii,    563. 

Trimul  Naik's   Choultry:    Plan,  570. 

Dc'scription,  pillar,  &c.,   571.    Palace 

Hall,  583. 
Maestricht :    St  Servin's,  i,  540.     Notre 

Dame,  541. 
Magdeburg,   model   of  church   built  by 


Otho  the  Great  at,  i,  596.    Form  and 
arrangements  of  the   cathedral,   610. 
Nave  and  side-aisles,  632. 
Maguelono,   fortified  church  at,  i,,  412, 

446. 
Malia  Lowa  Paya,  or  Great  Brazen  Mo- 
nastery, Anuradhapoora,  ii,  509. 
Mahavellipore,  Rathsof,  ii,  480  note.  Site, 
502.    View,  503.     See  563.   578.   580. 
592,  593.  740. 
Mahawanso,     or    Buddhist    history    of 
Ceylon,   accounts    of    Oriental   struc- 
tures in  the,  ii,  462.  506.  507.  509. 
Maheswar,  Gh&t  at,  ii,  606. 
Mahiyangana  dngobe,  ii,  462. 
Mahmoud  of  Ghazni,  temple  destroyed 
by,  ii,  641.     Architectural   glories  of 
his  rule,  tbicL 
Mahomed    Kho<labendah,    city   founded 
by,   ii,   437.    Splendid  tomb  erected 
by  him,  438,  439. 
Mahomet,   first  mosque  of,  ii,  373.  375. 
His  intention  relative  to  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  377. 
Mahomet  II,  number  and  splendour  of 

the  mosques  of,  211. 
Mahometani^m,  result  of  the  outburst 
and  cause  of  the  success  of,  ii,  371 — 
374.  Expulsion  of  its  followers  from 
Spain,  410.  Their  habit  regarding  the 
nrehitecturc  of  conquered  peoples,  411. 
Migration  into  and  dealings  with  the 
architecture  of  India,  446,  447.  449. 
582.  667—669. 
Mahrattas,  destruction  of  tlie  Mahometan 

jwwer  in  India  by  the,  ii,  448. 
Maison  C.irree,  Nimes,  i,  277.     Descrip- 
tion, plan,  &c.,  282,  283.  358. 
Maliues,   church    of  Si  Romliaut  at,  i, 

543.     Cliief  points  of  interest,  545. 
Mallay,  M,   on  the  churches  in  Puy  do 

D6me,  i,  442.  445. 
Malwa,  iee  IVLmdoo. 
Mummeisi,  purpose  of  Egyptian  temples 

so  called,  i,  114. 
Mancheater  warehouse  architecture,  i,  40. 
Manco  Oipac's  house,  Cuzco,  ii,  777. 
Mandoo,  capittd  of  Malwa,  plan  of  mosque 
at,  ii,  664.    Court-yard,  665.     Palaces, 
666. 
Manetho,  dynastic  chronology  of  Egypt, 
by,  i,  78.     Fragment  preserved  by  Jo- 
sephus,  80,  81.    On  the  Labyrinth.  97. 
On   the  Shepherd  kings,    101.    Con- 
finnation  of  his  lists  of  kings,  112. 
Manikyala.  topes  at,  ii,  466—469.    Alge- 
rian copien,  469  iioie.    St'c  475.  741. 
Manressji,   collegiate  church  at,  ii,  144. 

Interior  view,  145. 
Mantapas  (Hindu  porches^,  ii,  565. 
Mantua,  ii,  169.  Campanile  of  S.  Andrea, 

225,  226. 
Mapksti'ad,  Essex,  Round  church  at,  ii, 

60.  281. 
Marburg,    church   of   St  Elizabeth  at; 
Plan,  secUcra,  &c,  i,  612.     West  front, 
613.     Ai)se,  624. 
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l[ar<*u>  Aure]  Jim  pillar  of  Victoir  of,  i, 

:UT. 
MunroTit  of  Aiiiitrias  sepnlcliral  chnich 

<T».vi-'d  I'T,  i.  oil. 
?.  MiiTiu  J-"i:1j  Au^eli  Rome,  i,  301. 
>.  >Linu  iu  Ara  Celu  bjibiiican  church, 

lihit  ot  i.  ii'^;. 
S.  Muria   ill   C«f>itolia,  tria|:»<!al    c^inrrh, 

S  Mhiiit  in  Cxisiiiedin.  basiUcdn  churrh, 

Il/cne.   i.   S'S.   872.    Towi-r:    dimen- 

**i..u.'».  ii  iJl.     Klt-vatiiiu.  11*2. 
S.  Miihit  ill  I^iuiiar'^i.  busilicaiii  dinrch, 

K'HiMi,  dittt-  r*f.  i.  d<M. 
S.  Mum  Kiin-ufe,  dimciLsion!!t  o^  i,  18. 

^»f*  Finrfnit". 
S.  HuTLta    Ma^irior>^    hasilk^n    cliumh, 

II' aiit .  daU-  i»l,  i,  :W2.     Plan,  3CS.     Iii- 

tcTiiir  vit'W,  |in<f  w  m  ions,  &c,  309.     ^Ic>- 

dt-m  alierutiviit^i.  370. 
S.  MariM  suifiw  MiiK-na,  basilican  cliureh, 

E-injv,  tiau-  i.f,  i.  3iW.     It#  i?tyle,  tltiiL 
S.  Muria  ill  Trtottvi-re,  bttsilicau  church, 

daw  «.C  i  o*.^. 
R  Muria  Ki»tuTid:u  aw  TheiKlorio. 
S  Mali:  dr  1  Epiiit*.  west  front  of,  i.  507. 

lu  E.u^\i-Ai  }.n»tiity]»c.  o(»S.     Lantern, 

,"«2>. 
Maihiiliurs:.  briik  f»cljlor*  at,  i,  tVri.  653. 
Murh'itr-.  M.  l-lir>}'iia:i  fXploratioua  of.  i, 

N.».  S>  uo*'.   !♦!  irt».V.    ll»I. 
Mitrktium,  Mr,  on  IVruvian  arcliitfcturt*, 

ii.  77t'.. 
S.  M  irk  N  Vtiiicie.     ^ff  Vtiiho 
Mantx'iKJiT.    chun'h   t»f,   i,    5>'7.     View, 

5*<>. 
M;irn;it>   W.irks  (ni   Swi-tit^n.    Jutland, 

&'•.   lilu-tr.ilitins  fnnii,  i,  ♦'»5»J,  tt  mq. 
Mars-  rit<.r.  imiplr  oi'  i,  2S2.  ;»."»H. 
Mir?tilk?v.  <;irly  c^"k»Lii>l>  i»i',  i,  o2?i.   ii. 
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M;ir>";;aU.  Bi'hi'p,  t  »uib  at  Extt^T  «jf,  ii. 

t>;.  ♦;7. 

S.   M:»rtiii.  triu])S:il   church,  Coh^rnc,  i. 

."VsiJ  -,>2. 
S.  ]^lArtin«»  iu  Ciilo  d'Oro.  Ravenna,  i. 


S.  Miirtiiin  ai  M  »nti.  Ijasdlican  churcli. 

Ri'an  ,  dat«*  of,  i,  olv». 
Mariumi.  l.a>liuun\  <tnij>lo  at,  ii,  707. 

rian,  .Jttjul.N  A:r.  70S.  7in*. 
S.  yitxry  Rf«loliti'c,  a  French  prototype 

of,  i,  ':Ht^. 
Mass  a>  an  eh'Dient  in  Architecture,  i, 

11. 
Kai«sun,  Mr.  explorations  of  the  Jelulabad 

tofies  hy,  ii,  475 — 477. 
Matera,  cathedral  at,  ii,  253.     Window, 

254. 
Matehalit   iu  Arrhitecture :    stone    and 
brick,  i.   13,   14.     PlusU^r,  wood,  cast 
iron.  15. 
Mauaolus,  tomb  of,  at  Halicaniastnis.  i, 
248.    View  and  plan  od  restored  by 
the  Author,  249.    Diraeiisionit  and  de> 
•criptian,  250. 
Muentiitt,   boaiUca  of,  or   Temple  of 


Peace,  its  dimensions,  i,  18.  Consi- 
dered as  an  example  of  Roman  art 
272.  Description,  plan,  sections,  &<•, 
25»4— 21>«.  I U  stucco  ornameuts,  309 
Pnijwrtion  of  solids  to  area,  529. 

Jklayence  Catl;edral,  i,  574.  Its  chiel 
featun^  57»».  Its  wc»tem  ape«e,  578. 
The  Kauf  Haus,  G40. 

Mecc.i,  tiie  Kual»u  at,  i,  55.  184.  ii.  372. 
375.  Arran«;enu*nts  details,  &c.  ofit, 
and  of  the  Grtiit  Mtisque.  391,  :(92. 

Mtx-haniiral  prr^ficiency  of  the  Cambo- 
dians, ii,  72. ♦,  730. 

Mechlin,  i,  537.  lutoDdei  Town<halL 
553. 

Medina,  Maliomefs  mosque  at,  ii,  373. 
375. 

Bledinet-HalNtu.  temple  of.  i,  110.  Pa- 
viliou  of  Rlumaes,  118,  119. 

Me<r:ilitl»ic  period  iu  England,  ii,  5.  Stf 
370  notf, 

Meillin,  chateau  of.  i,  53^ 

Meirv-*n  Catheilral,  i,  t>20.  Nave,  twG. 
iJjiptistirv.  0:^7. 

Melr*«<-  AbUy,  ii,  80.  92.  Aisle.  93. 
East  window.  94.     Doorways,  KM). 

Meninoniuni,  the.  i.  109. 

Memphis,  i,  79.  Marriett<**s  explonitiixis, 
80.  Dynasties  of  Pyramid  Vmilding 
Kintrs,  ibid.  Majrniliceuce  of  ih».-  city, 
dt'>tructiou  of  its  monuments,  Ac,  102. 
ll>3. 

Meusrnon,  Konj?  Madix)  thisol^a  near,  ii, 
519,  520.  Pagoda  of  Mentara  Gve, 
523. 

S.  ^leuoux,  church  at :  exterior,  i,  454. 
Chi- vet  and  uarthex,  455. 

MeniL  authors  of  the  Laws  of,  ii.  449. 

Mt-nv.  the  allegi*<l  jmrtMit  statt-  <»f  Ejnpt, 
i.  127.  Remains  of  Ktitinpian  ti  mpk-s 
au<l  pyramids.  128.     Arihi-s,  1S;». 

Mi-roviuijian  Kinjrs,  no  architictuial  re- 
mains of  the,  i,  472. 
31<s.sin;i,  architi-cture    of,    ii,    271.    274. 
The  Xuuziatella,  271.     Cnth*^lnil.  270. 
Metiil  usf<l  iu  Rom:in  arcl.itecturo,  344. 
Ml  tz  Catlieiirul,  pUusiug  features  oC  i, 
G32. 

Mexico,  primitive  pt-rfeetion  of  the  arts 
in,  i,  52.     Eiirly  inhabitants,  it  757. 
Recent  artistic  explorers,  758.     Ti^lli-cs 
and  Aztfcs  ;  result  of  the  SfKiuish  c< in- 
quest  758— 7(J0.       AUe^d    Ruddhist 
Sculptures :     Eastern     protutypes     of 
Mexican  fonus,  7(>I,  702.  7G5      Ttt»- 
callis  or  pyramid-temples.    7<>3.   704. 
Temple  or  palace  at  Mitla,  765,  ICtii, 
Building    of     Yucatan.     707  —  771. 
Principles  of  construction,  77 1  — 773. 
Michel  Augelo,  ii,  420. 
Michel,  Mout  St,  medieval  features  re- 
tained at.  i.  535. 
Miehie,  Mr.  A.,  informution  derived  from, 

ii,  737  MtMe. 
Milan  Cathedral,  i,  18.  224.  246.  501.  ii, 
147.      Its    architect,    197.    199.    211. 
Plan,  section,  interior,  original  model. 
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&c,  211—215.  Circular  churcli  of  San 
Txirenzo,  its  mutilations,  &c,  i,  888, 
389.  Church  of  San  Ambrogio,  its 
atrium,  silver  altur.  bronze  doors,  &c,  ii, 
181—183      ItH  atlditionai  tower,  193. 

Milan  city,  lialf  German,  ii,  l(j9.  173. 
The  Great  Hospital,  232. 

Miletu?,  Ionic  temple  at,  i,  224. 

Milkmaid's  cave,  Behar,  ii,  483. 

Miiiarjj  and  Minai-eis,  tlieir  beauty,  ii,  387. 
Examples:  Tunis,  393.  SUi'Sophiu, 
417.  Erzeroum,  435.  Surkli  and 
Chakri,  Cabul,  4G0.  Ghazni,  642. 
Kootub,  650.  Gour.  658.  Ahmedabad, 
673. 

Minden,  church  at,  i,  579. 

Minena,  temple  of,  at  Sunium,  i,  221. 

Miuerva  Me<lica,  temple  or  tomb  of,  i, 
322.  Peculiar  features  of  its  construc- 
tion, 323,  324.  ii,  308. 

S.  Miniato,  Florence,  i,  373.  Dimtnsious, 
242.     Plan,  243.     Section,  244. 

Mirzapore,  Queen's  3Io8quo  at,  ii,  C70, 
671. 

Missionary  zeal  of  the  Buddhiftts,  ii,  761. 

Misitni,  Sparta,  church  of  the  Virgin  at, 
ii,  331.  339.     Aps<s  332. 

jMitla,  Mexico,  temple  at,  ii,  765.  Palace, 
7(»6. 

Modena,  cathedral  nt,  ii,  1S6.  Oi'tagon, 
193.    Ghirlantlina  tower,  194.  227. 

Mogifbins,  m(»s(iue  of  the,  ii,  376. 

Moguls  of  India,  sepulchre-palaces  of  the, 
i,  99.  Founder  of  their  dynasty  :  period 
of  its  duration,  ii,  639.  645.  Chumcter 
and  materials  of  tlieir  buildings,  686. 
Works  of  Shero  Shah,  Akbar,  and 
Aurungz;l>e,  687.  Mosques,  688. 
Tombs,  691.  Palaces,  695.  >&ee  Agra. 
Delhi. 

Mohamme<l,  aee  Mahomet. 

Miihainmed  bi  n  Albania,  founder,  of  the 
Alhambra,  ii,  405. 

Moissiic,  churcii  at,  i,  422.     Plan,  423. 

Mokwi,  Armenia,  Bvzantiue  chui-ch  at,  ii, 
339.  352. 

Molfi'tta,  Apulia,  church  at,  ii,  240.  Plan 
and  section  :  its  domes,  267. 

]^Ionast(rrl>oicc,  Ireland,  early  doorway  at, 
ii,  115. 

Monii.>teries :  St  Gall,  i,  562—565.     Ire- 
land, ii,  105.     Spain,  157.  159.     Kelat 
Semaii,  295.     Troitzka,   Mo.scow,   359. 
Indian    Vi haras,    492.     Ceylon,    509. 
Dcrcan  '  rock-cut),  510  ?<o^€.    Burmcjie, 
523.     Thil)etan,  541.     Pekin,  741. 
Monreale:   Plan   of  cimrch  at,   ii,    272. 
Nave,    273.     Its    mosaic    decorations, 
274.     Cloisters,   276.     Fountain,    277. 
Mosaic  pictures  or  stained  glass?    278. 
^foiis,  Iklgium,  i,  537.     Church  of  St. 
Waudni,  545.     Polychromatic    effects, 
b^^\.     Town-hall,  553. 
I^Iont  Majour,  triapsal  churcli  at,  i,  414. 
Mont  St  Angdo,  baptistery  of,  ii,  266. 
Mont    St   Michel,  Normandy,  medieval 
features  preserved  in,  i,  535. 


Montienieuf,  church  of,  i,  439. 

Monza,  example  of  brick  architecture 
from,  ii,  233. 

Moohafiz  Khan,  mosque  of,  ii.  673. 

Mooktagiri,  Jaina  temples  at,  ii,  632. 

Mooi-8.  the.  in  Spain,  ii,  120,  121.  126. 
129.  152.  393.  Characteristics  of  the 
Morcsco  style  :  region  in  which  it  pro- 
dominated,  1 53.  Examples,  15  » — 158. 
Moorish  workmen  \nider  Christian 
mastirs,  270.  272.  409  note.  Their 
first  important  building,  396.  398. 
Extent  and  nature  of  their  remains 
in  Spiiin ;  their  probable  origin,  408. 
Peri(xi  of  their  expulsion,  410.  See 
Alhambra.     Saracenic. 

Mootee  Musjid  mosque,  ii,  690. 

M(»mvia,  i,  559. 

Moresco  Style,  ^ee  Moors. 

Mortar,  noa-uscrs  of,  ii.  539. 

Mortier  en  Dcr,  part  Romanesque,  part 
Gothic  church  at,  i,  460.  Its  per- 
fcctness  as  an  example  of  a  new  stylo, 
461.     iVe.566.  is  10. 

Morzig,  church  of.  i,  580. 

Mossiic  pavements  in  Roman  basilicas,  i, 
374. 

Mosjiic  pictures  at  Monreale,  ii,  274.  278. 

Moscow,  architects  of  the  clmrches  in,  ii, 
350.  When  made  the  capital  of  Russia, 
355. 357.  Numerousness  of  its  churches, 
355.  The  Annunciation  and  St  Michaers 
churches,  358.  The  Assumption,  358. 
Plan,  359.  St  Basil  (Vassili  Blan- 
skenoy),  358.  Plan,  359.  View.  360. 
Tower  of  Ivan  Veliki,  361.  The 
Kremlin,  i,  661.  ii,  361.  Towers  on  its 
walh»,  362.     Sacred  Gate,  363. 

Moses,  the  bmzen  serpent  of,  ii,  182. 

Mosques:  Kairvan  or  Kairwan,  ii,  278. 
393.  Hebron,  285.  Mecca,  391  Cor- 
doba, 396.  Diaibekr,  425.  Tabreez. 
435.  Ispahan,  440.  KcK)tub  Minar, 
(Old  Delhi  ,  647.  656.  Adinah,  658. 
Jaunpore,  651,  662.  Mandoo,  664. 
Ahme<labad,  668.  Mirzipore,  670. 
Sirkej,  672.  Moohafiz  Khan,  673. 
See  Agra.  Cairo.  Conslantinople.  Da- 
mascus Delhi.  Jerusalem.  IMicca. 

Mouhot,  IM,  Cambodian  explorations  of, 
ii.  713. 

Moyed,  El,  mosque  of,  ii,  389. 

Muckross,  Irelaiul,  monastery  cloister  at, 
ii.  105. 

Miinzenberg,  castle  of,  i,  602.  Picturt^que 
fciiiures,  604. 

Mugheyr,  details  and  diagrams  of  temple 
at,  i,  137,  138. 

Muhlhau.<ien,  Maria  Kirche  at,  plan,  i. 
633.     Arrangement,  view,  &c,  634. 

Mujelibe,  probaible  origin  of  the,  141. 

Mullote,  Punjab,  temples  at,  ii,  711. 

Mundot.  Java,  temple  discovered  at,  ii, 
539. 

Munich  Catliedral,  i.  630.  Brick  churches, 
632. 

Municiixil,  nee  Civic. 
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Munster,  Lambcrti  Kircho  at,  ii,  100  note. 
Murphy,  Mr,  illustrator  of  the  Alhambra, 

ii,  U'A.  397  note. 
Music  among  the  aucient  races,  i,  85. 
Mycenai,  tombs  of  the  kinps  at,  i,  213. 

date   of  tho  Lions,  21C,  217.  See    ii, 

551.  655. 
Mylassa,  pillar  of  Victor}-  at,  i,  3G6.  Tomb, 

333.    View  of  same,  334.    See  ii,  552. 

955. 
Myra,  church  of  St  Nicholas  at,  ii,  325. 
Myron's   treasury,   and   materials   of  its 

deconitiouH,  i,  218. 
Mysore,  Cliulukyu  btylo  in,  ii,  012.     See 

Ciialukyaus. 

Nagas,  or  Siuike-worshippers,  their  terri- 
ritory,  ii,  450.  Chn)nolojry,  703.  Euro- 
pean' exi>lorers,  704.  Peculiarity  in 
the  sites  of  their  temples,  704,  705. 
Examples,  700.  See  Cashmere.  Cam- 
bodia.    NakhonWat.     Onj^corTJiom. 

Nakliou  Thom  (^tlio  Great  City),  Cam- 
bodia, ii,  715. 

Nakhon  Wat  (Cambodian  Temple),  its 
grand  dimensions,  uncemented  ma- 
sonry, &e.  ii,  717.  Plan,  718.  C^>r- 
ridors,  719,  720.  General  view,  722. 
Multiplicity  of  snake-sculptures,  725. 
Presumed  aj^e,  728.  Evidences  of 
mechanicU  skill,  urt-i)erfeetion,  and 
civilization,  attbrded  by  the  sculptures, 
730. 

Naksh-i-Rustam,  tomb  of  Darius  at,  i, 
170. 

Nancv,  Ducal  palace  at,  i,  533.  Portal, 
&c,'534. 

Nankin,  ii,  475.     Porcelain  Tower,  743. 

Naiples,  paucitv  of  examples  in,  ii,  242. 
Cathedral,  243. 

Napoleon  1,  facade  completed  by,  ii, 
215. 

Naranoo,  church  of  Sta  Maria,  &c,  its 
clnmicter  niul  ornamentation,  ii,  123. 
View,  chief  iK)int  of  interest,  124. 

Narthex,  the,  in  basilican  churches,  i, 
362.  377.  Cluny,  452.  Vezelay,  453. 
St  Menoux,  455.     Spires,  577. 

Nature,  iinitution  of  i,  33. 

Namnbei-g,  ehurcli  of,  i,  631.  Choir- 
screen.s  G38. 

Naval  areliitteture,  continuous  advance 
of,  i,  37.  479. 

Naval  triumphal  columns  in  Rome,  i, 
316. 

8S.  Nazario  cd  Celao,  chiu-ch  of,  its 
original  a))pellation,  jK^culiarities  of 
construction,  &c.  i,  390. 

Nepal,  Kosthakar,  or  temple  in:  View, 
ii,  544.     Its  |)ecuUarities,  545. 

SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  basilican  church, 
Rome,  its  dtite,  i,  363.  System  of  which 
it  affords  an  examjde,  373. 

Nero,  baths  of,  i,  307. 

Neufchatel.  Notre  Dame  de,  i,  568. 

Neihis,  church  of  St  Guerin  in,  i,  585. 
60S. 


Nevers  Oathedral,  i,  500,  501. 

New  style  podsibility  of  a,  i,  38, 39. 

Newton,  Mr,  explorations  of,  i.  250,  251. 

New  Walsingliam  church,  roof  of  aisle, 
ii,  62. 

Nicholai  Kirche,  Zerbst,  i,  636. 

S.  Nicolo  in  Carcere,  basilican  church, 
Rome,  its  date,  i,  363. 

Nieuport,  Belgium,  belfry  of,  i,  549. 

Nigojx;  cave.  Be  bar,  ii,  483. 

Nike'  Apteros,  or  Wingless  Victory,  tem- 
ple of.  i.  223.  Its  frieze,  231.  How 
lighteil,  242. 

Nile.  Egyi)tian  rule  with  regard  to  erec- 
tions on  the  two  sides  of  the,  96.  117, 
118.  Coiurse  of  civilization,  up  stream 
or  dowu  stream  ?  127. 

Nimeguen,  circular  church  at,  i,  596. 

Niines.  Maison  Carree  or  Temj)le  of  Diana 
at.  i,  277.  282,  283.  358.  404.  Amphi- 
theatre. 305.  The  Tour  Magne,  326. 
391.  The  Pont  du  Gard,  345,  346. 
See  ii,  300. 

Nimroud,  North-west  Palace  at,  i,  149. 
Plan,  150.  Result  of  exploration  of 
the  pyramid,  169.     Vaulted  diain,  187. 

Nineveh,  i,  131.  146.  Explorations,  148. 
Parts  ofNiuevite  structures  remaining, 
172.  Stairs,  173.  See  422.  436.  442. 
444.  526. 

Nisibin,  triple  church  at,  ii,  300.  334. 

Nismes.  $ee  Nimes. 

Nivelles,  church  of  St  Gertrude  at,  i, 
538.     Its  circular  tower,  &c,  539. 

Nocera  dei  Pagani,  baptistery  of,  i,  385. 
ii,310. 

Nomenclature  in  Christian  architecture, 
remarks  on,  i,  352. 

Norman  architecture,  chief  feature  of, 
i,  12.  Arcliitectural  province  of  Nor- 
mandy, 399.  Inconsistency  charac- 
ti'ristic  of  the  race,  457.  Culminating 
eiK)ch  of  the  style,  458.  Destroyers 
and  rcbuilders.  460.  Examples  of  the 
style :  towers  and  vaulting,  462 — 471. 
Pillars,  513.  Result  of  the  Norman 
con(|uest  of  England,  ii.  5.  Effect  of 
the  wars  of  the  Ro.<)es,  7.  Norman 
chapels,  56.    Norman  gateway,  65. 

Normans  and  Norman  buildings  iu  Sicily, 
ii,  270.  272.  409  note. 

Northampton,  round  church  at,  ii,  60. 
Eleanor  cross  iu  the  county,  73. 

Norway,  church  architecture  of,  i,  657 — 
659.     Wooden  churches,  672.  ii,  5. 

Norwich  Castle,  ii,  75. 

Norwich  Cathedral  :  Plan,  ii,  11,  12. 
Tabular  items.  78.  See  13.  22,  23.  44. 
51.  53.  129.  484. 

Notre  Dame,  Paris.    See  Paris. 

Notre  Damo  de  Dijon,  i,  497. 

Nourri,  m^amids  at,  i,  128. 

Novara  Cathedral :  Atrium,  plan,  ii,  177. 
Elevation,  and  Section,  178.  Bap- 
tistery', 179. 

Novogorotl.  Sta  Sophia,  ii,  255.  339.  352, 
East  end,  353.   Interior,  bronze  doors. 
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&c,  354.  Convents,  ibid.  Village 
eliurcli,  355. 

Noyon  Cuthetlml,  i,  496.  519  note. 

Nul)ia,  rock-cut  Kgvptian  temples  in,  i, 
112.  Clmrcli  at  Ibrun,  359.  See  Rock- 
cut  temples. 

NunziatolU,  Messina,  ii,  271. 

Nuremberg,  double  chapel  at,  1,  590. 
Chiu*che8 :  St  Laurence  and  St  Se- 
bald,  i,  028,  629.  Peculiarity  of  the 
Fniuen  Kirche,  635.  "Sacraments 
Hauslein"  at  St  Laurence's,  638. 
Sehono  Biimnen,  (>41.  Bay  window, 
St  Sebald,  643. 

Oajaca,  Tehuantepec,  pyramid  of,  ii, 
764. 

Obelisks  of  Egypt,  side  of  the  Nile  always 
chosen  for  the,  i,  96.  Earliest  and 
finest  examples,  96.  117,  Their  pur- 
pose, &c,  117,  118.  Assyrian  obelisk 
at  Divanubara,  170. 

Octagon:  Ely  Cuthedrul,  ii,  17.  Parlia- 
ment Houses,  55  note. 

Odo,  archbishop,  cathedral  erected  by, 
ii,  10. 

Ogival,  French  use  of  the  term,  i,  520 
note. 

S.  Olaf,  churches  built  by  and  in  me- 
mory of,  i,  657,  658. 

Olite,  Spaui,  castle  of,  ii,  163. 

Omar,  incentive  to  the  building  of  a 
mosMjue  by,  ii,  375.  Character  of  himself 
and  his  mosque,  376. 

Ongcor  Thoni,  temple  of,  ii,  726.  Tower 
and  sculptured  masks,  and  tradition 
relating  thereto,  727.  Its  presumed 
age,  728.  Palaces  and  pubhe  build- 
ings, 729. 

Oppenhcim,  objectionable  features  in  the 
church  at,  i,  633. 

Omnge,  Koman  theatre  at:  Description 
i,  300.  Plan  and  view,  301.  Triumphal 
arch,  312.     Church,  407. 

Onitories  :  Normandy,  i,  462.  Irish,  ii, 
107—110.  Of  Galkrus,  116.  Kalybe, 
312. 

Orchonienos,  tomb  (or  treasury)  at,  i, 
214.  ii,  551. 

Orissa,  ii,  548.  585.  Religion  of  its 
p(;ople:  earliest  authentic  building, 
590.  Forms  of  towers  and  temples, 
501.  Bliwk  Pagoda,  592.  Rock-cut 
t»*niple,  593. 

Orkneys,  architectural  element  traco- 
al)le  in  the,  ii,  80. 

Orleans  Cathedral,  its  merits,  date,  &c, 
i,  504. 

Orlean»ville,  double  apsed  basilica  at,  i, 
359. 

Ornament,  carved,  principle,  object,  and 
application  of,  i,  25 — 28.  Saracenic 
and  Indian  ornamentation, ii,  368.  497. 

Orvieto,  ii,  173.  203,  204.  208. 

Osinan  III,  mostjue  of,  ii,  418. 

Oster  Lars,  Denmark,  round  church  at, 
i,  669. 


Othos,  German  architecture  under  the, 
i,  560.  Minster  ascribed  to  Otho  III, 
595.     Church  of  Otho  the  Great,  596. 

Otmnto  Catheilml,  ii,  252.    Ciypt,  253. 

Otricoli,  basilica  at,  i,  298.  Amphi- 
theatre, 306. 

Ottmarsheira,  Alsace,  circular  church  at, 
i,  597. 

Oudenarde,  masonic  trick  in  the  town- 
hall  of,  i,  553. 

Oudeypore,  Hindu  cenotaphs  at,  ii,  601, 
602. 

S.  Ouen,  Rouen.     See  Roiien. 

Oviedo,  ii,  123.  166. 

Oxford  Cathedral,  Wolsey's  roof  at.  ii, 
30.     Choir  arches,  31. 

Oxford  Martyrs*  Memorial,  ii,  74  note. 

Oxfonl  University:  Merton  College 
chapel,  ii,  40.  56.  Exeter  College 
chapel,  57  note.  Colleges  generally, 
75.  77. 

Paderbom  Cathedral,  transitional  feature 
shown  in,  i,  579.  649. 

Padua,  civic  hall  at,  ii,  76.  229.  Its  di- 
mensions, arcades,  &c,  230.  Church 
of  San  Antonio,  266. 

Paistum,  Doric  temple  at,  i,  222.  Pecu- 
liarities of  its  form,  239.  241. 

Pagan,  ancient  ca  pi  till  of  Burmah.  ii, 
515.  Ananda  teinple,  516.  The  Tha- 
pinya  :  Plan,  516.  Section,  517.  The 
Gaudapalen  and  Sem  Byo  Koo,  517, 
518. 

Pagan  Architecture,  ii,  367.  Its  ge- 
neral features  as  compared  with  Classic 
and  Christian  Architecture,  368.  To- 
pographic arrangement  of  the  subject, 
369,  370.  Se^China.  Hindus.  India. 
Indian  Sjiraceuic.  Mexico.  Nagas. 
Peru.     Saracenic.     Sa.s.»>anian. 

Pagodas  :  Burmese,  516.  519—523.  Sia- 
mese, 528—530.  Hindu,  563,  564. 
Chinese,  737.  744,  745. 

Pailoos,  or  "triumphal  gateways'*  of  the 
Chinese,  748. 

Paintcnl  glass,  circumstances  attending 
the  introduction  of,  i,  411^  423.  445. 
Its  inlluence  as  a  formative  principle  in 
Gothic  Architect ure,  476.  Results  of 
its  omission  in  modern  windows,  477. 
Extravagances  of  the  German  artists, 
639.  Introduction  into  and  mania  for 
its  display  in  England,  ii,  6.  26.  36.  39. 
Contrusteid  vrith  polychromic  decora- 
tion, 278. 

Painting  and  Sculpture,  their  province  as 
distinguisheti  from  architecture,  i,  4.  5. 
Pre-Raphaelitism,  7.  Egyptian  ex- 
amples, 82.  94.  Ptolemaic  period,  124. 
Sculpture  in  Assyrian  buildings,  165 — 
169.  How  used  in  the  palaces  of 
Persepolis,  181.  Sculptiu-e  and  colours 
in  the  Grecian  orders,  230.  233.  Ex- 
ternal sculpture  of  the  French  Cathe- 
drals, i,  492.  English  cathedrals,  ij, 
6.    Mural  Paintiug  in  Saxon  edifices, 
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Pendeiitivea,  diagranw  of,  i,  402.  ii,  309. 

Old  Delhi,  (;5i>.     Bccjni>ore,  081. 
PeiirofcC,  Mr,  work   on  Athenian  arclii- 

tecture  by,  i,  228,  22*J  noU-t,    Drawing 

by  him,  503. 
Pepin,  union  of  French  dominions  under, 

i,  472. 
Pergnmus,  wooden  roofed  Ixittilica  at,  ii, 

299. 
Perigeux,  church  of  St  Front  at,  i,  418. 

Class  of  which  it  is  tlie  only  specimen, 

420.  Its  ante-church,   4G0.     See  ii, 
240.  204. 

Peristyle  in  Greek  temples,  object  of  the, 
i,  239. 

Perpendicular,  late  pointed,  or  Lancas- 
trian style,  eiKXjh  of  the,  ii,  5.  3Iotto 
of  the  period,  7.     iSte  42. 

Perring,  Mr,  twofold  nieadurenicnt  of  the 
Great  Pyraniitls  by,  i,  8.5  note. 

Persepolis,  i,  132, 133.  Author  s  work  on 
the  ttul)joet,  145  note.  Parts  of  build- 
ings still  preserved,  172.  Prominence 
of  shiircases,  173.  Palaces  of  Xerxes 
and  Darius,  174—181.     JSee  i,  201,  ii, 

421.  429.  43»j.  520. 

Persia,  Assyrian  buildings  reproduced  in, 
i,  137.  1*71,  172.  Palaces,  174—181. 
Fire  t^-mplcri,  184.  Tomlw,  185.  327. 
Boundaries  of  tiie  architectural  pro- 
vince, ii,  421  note  Paucity  of  materials 
for  its  ai-chitoctural  history,  432.  Kx- 
ami)les  :  li;ig«lad  and  Krzerouni,  433 — 
435.  Tabretz,  435—437.  Sultanieh, 
437—439.  Ispahan  aud  Tehemu,  440— 
414. 

I'eru,  ii,  757.  DIflerence  between  its 
buildings  and  tho^«  of  Mexico,  774. 
Keniains  of  Cycloju'an  remains  at  Tia 
lluanaco,  775.  Sillustani  t^mb.s,  770. 
Houses  of  Manco  Capac  and  of  the 
Virgins  of  the  »Suii,  777,  778.  Tombs, 
779.  Walls  of  Tambos  and  Cuzeo, 
779—781. 

Perugia,  ehurcli  of  Sti.  Angeli  at,  i,  384. 
Town-hall,  ii.  229. 

Peruniai  Pagoda,  Madum,  ii,  503. 

Pobth,  i,  351  note. 

Peterborough  Cathedral  :  Proportion.s,  ii, 
12.  78.  Nave,  22,  23.  Ketro-choir, 
30,  31.  Koof,  32.  We«t  front,  49. 
Clerestory,  129. 

8.  Peter's  basilieau  eliurch,  Home,  its 
date,  i,  302.  Aisles  303  IMan,  301. 
Site,  dimension.^,  &e,  305.  Internal 
view,  300.  Two  interesting  a<ljuncts, 
307.     Proportions  of  tjje  pillars,  308. 

S.  Peter's,  Itome  (presiMit  l)uiidingj,  i,  7. 
18.  Principb»s  negleetetl,  24.  Pro- 
portion of  solids  to  area,  529.  See  ii, 
59.  207.  210.  321.  3i>8.  410.  420.  545. 

Peter.sberg,  near  Halle,  ruined  eircidar 
church  at,  i,  597. 

S.  Petersburg,  architects  of  the  churches 
of,  ii.  350. 

Petra,  i,  200.  320.  Peculiar  a»pect  of 
tlie    localitv,   328.       The    Khasnc    or 


Treasurj'  of  Pharaoh :  View,  327.  Sec- 
tion and  de8cri))tion,  328.  Question 
as  to  object  of  some  of  the  so-called 
tombs,  ihid.  Corinthian  tomb,  329. 
Rock-cut  interior,  330. 

Petrie,  George,  fact  relative  to  Irish  round 
towers  proved  by,  ii,  110. 

Phigideia,  temple  of  Apollo  at  Biissso  in, 
i,  241. 

Philce,  noteworthy  features  of  the  temple 
at,  123,  124.     Plan,  125. 

l*hilip  Augustus,  progress  of  France 
under,  i,  473,  474. 

Philip  of  Valois,  i,  474. 

Phoenicians,  the,  ii,  120,  121. 

Phrygia,  object  of  contention  between 
Egypt  and,  i,  200. 

Piacenzii,  church  of  San  Antonio  at: 
Plan,  ii,  175.  Section,  176.  Facade 
of  ttithedral,  184.  Campanile,  194. 
Palazzo  Publico,  229.  231. 

Pier  arches  in  Knglish  cathedrals,  ii,  32. 

Pierretonds,  castle  of,  i,  534. 

S.  Pietro  ad  Vincula,  basilican  church. 
Home,  i,  302.  372. 

Pillared  halls,  Hindu,  ii,  508-578. 

PiUars:  Sedinga,  i.  111.  Diagrams  of 
plans,  513.  Tnessalonica  and  Con- 
.slantinople,  ii,  293.  Indian,  459,  400. 
499-501.  Hindu,  554.  571.  598.  024. 
027.  Naga,  707.  711.  724.  Pilaster, 
725.    See  Ca}>itals. 

Pillars  of  Victurv,  remarks  on,  and  ex- 
amples, of,  i,'  310-318.  Buddhist 
sthambas,  ii,  191. 

Pinnacles,  over-em])loyment  by  French 
areliitects  of,  i.  525. 

Pisa  Catlurdral,  i,  380.  Facade,  ii,  182. 
Merit  of  its*  exterior,  244.  View,  245. 
Blind  arcades,  218.  Leaning  tower, 
191.  257.  Chapel  of  St:i  Maria  dclla 
iSi)ina,  219.     Bai)tistery,  250. 

PisiUii  Palace,  Venicv,  ii,  237. 

Pir-toja,  ii,  195.     Cathedral.  244. 

Pitznuiida,  Byzantine  church  at:  Plan, 
ii,  337.  Section  and  view,  338.  Pro- 
b  iblf  date,  340. 

Place.  M.  excavations  and  disc<jveries  at 
Khorsd).ul  by,  i.  140.  157,  158.  A 
faulty  lUiAUUiption  of  hi.s,  158  note. 

Planes,  triap.sal  church  at,  i,  413. 

Pliny  on  the  t«nii)le  of  Diauji,  i,  245.  On 
the  tomb  of  Mau.solus,  250.  On  the 
toiiib  of  Porsenna,  2(}5. 

Plu.>icardiue  Abbev,  ii,  100.  Doorway, 
101. 

Poetry,  its  province  as  an  art,  i,  4. 

Poiiited  arches  and  style,  pre-Christian 
and  early  post-Christian  umc  of  the  arch, 
i,  400.  Theory,  diagram,  and  examples, 
401 — 405.  Nonnan  arches  overix)intcd 
ones,  430.  Invention  of  the  true  }M)inte<l 
style,  457.  Critical  observations  great- 
est re(H)inmendation  of  the  style,  475. 
477.  French  examples,  482  —  536. 
Claim  of  the  Germans,  560.  German 
examples,    609 — 644.     Early    Scandi- 
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navian  examplea.  664 — 666.  When 
introduced  into  England,  ii,  36  Ear- 
liest Italian  example,  187.  199.  See 
Arches. 

Poitiers,  fa9atle  of  church  of  Notre  Dame 
at.  i.  438.  Other  churches.  439.  Plan 
of  the  catliednil,  ihid.  Its  most  re- 
markuhle  feature,  440.  Church  of  St 
Jean,  4G0. 

Pola,  amphitheatre  at,  305,  306.  Arch 
oftheSergii,  311. 

Pollonarua,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Ceylon, 
ii,  506.  Extent  and  epot-h  of  its  tem- 
ples, 511.     Examples,  511 — 514. 

Polo,  ilaroo,  ii,  724. 

Polychromy.     See  Colour.     Painting. 

Polycrates,  temple  ascribed,  to,  i.  224. 

Pompeii,  i,  237.  Basilica.  297.  Plan  of 
same,  290.  Theatre,  299.  Baths,  307. 
Shape  and  arrangement  of  private 
dwellings,  340.  341.  Pansa's  house, 
341.  Use  of  colours  and  metals,  342 
-344.     See  ii,  186. 

Pontigny,  abbey  of,  i,  505.  Chevet,  506. 
622.     A  German  copy,  613. 

Porcelain  Tow(t,  Nankin,  ii,  743. 

Porches,  Portals  and  Porticos :  Persepo- 
lis  (pillars)  i,  ISO.  French  examples, 
406,  407  510.534.  Lorsch,  601.  Goth- 
land. 664,  605.  Dunfermline,  ii,  98. 
S])anish  examples,  132,  133.  Segrwia, 
135  note.  Bergamo,  228.  Indian,  544. 
Hindu.  569.  574.  626.  See  Doors  and 
Doorways. 

Porsenna.  Pliny  on  the  tomb  of,  i,  265. 

Porta  Nigra  at  Be.san<;()n,  i.  313.  At 
Tnive.s,  314. 

Portugal,  church  of  liatidha  in,  ii,  164 — 
166.  Alc()))a<;a,  Coimbni  and  Bclem, 
166,  167.  lte.':jults  of  wm*  and  wirth- 
quake,  168. 

Prague,  church  of  St  Veit  at,  i.  630. 

Prusat  Keo.  Cambodia,  t<.'niple  of,  ii, 
728. 

Pmto,  Duomo  at,  ii,  223.  lU  tower,  225 
—227. 

S.  Praxede,  Corintliian  base  from,  i.  278. 
Date  of  thi-  church,  3()3.     Arches.  373. 

Pre-Kaphaelitibm,  cause  of  the  failiue  of 
i,7. 

Priene,  Ionic  lioxastyle  temple  at,  i,  224. 

Prome,  early  cji]>itiil  of  Burmah,  ii,  515. 

Proix)rtion  in  Arehiteeture,  i,  20,  21. 
Diagrams,  22,  23.  Observed  in  the 
Pyramids,  229  note. 

Proportions  of  area  to  solids,  &c,  in  im- 
portant buildings,  i,  18.  French  cathe- 
drals, 530.     English  cathedmls.  ii,  78. 

Protestant  worship,  early  French  church 
suitable  for.  i.  425. 

Provence.  Koman  bridge  and  arches  at 
St  Chamas  in.  i,  315.  Architectural 
boundaries,  395.  397.  Early  use  of  the 
pointed  arch.  400.  Churches,  baptis- 
teries, and  cloisters,  405 — 417. 

Prussia,  East,  brick  architecture  of,  i,  QbO. 
Ptolemies,  the,  \,  1V>.  \V\.    ^vival  of 


Egyptian  arts  under  them,  120.  Tem- 
ples of  the  period.  122—125. 

S.  Pudenziana,  basilican  church,  Rome, 
date  of.  i.  362.  Scriptural  interest  at- 
taching to  it,  its  plan.  &c  372. 

Puissalicon,  tower  at,  i,  414. 

Pulpits  in  German  churches,  i,  638. 

Puttrich,  work  on  Saxony  by,  i,  690. 

Puy  de  Dome,  churches  in,  i,  442 — 444. 

Puy  en  Velay.  cathedral  at,  i,  448.  Its 
cloister,  449. 

Pyramids,  Tombs  and  Temples  of  Egypt, 
and  their  builders,  i,  11,  12.  44.  51,  52. 
80.  Date  of  the  pyramids  of  Giztdi,  81. 
Constructive  skill  exliibited  in  the 
Great  Pyramid,  81.  82.  TruthfulnesB 
of  its  i)ictures,  and  portrait-statues,  82. 
Questions  suggested  by  these  structures, 
83.  Their  site  and  number.  85.  Dimen- 
sions, angidar  iucliuations,  &c,  of  the 
thnx.^  great  ones,  85—87.  Details  of 
their  construction,  88.  Peculiaritiee  of 
that  of  Saccara,  plan,  section.  &c,  89, 90. 
Tombs,  paintings  thereon,  ic,  91,  92. 
Temples,  and  recent  discoveries  regard- 
ing them  :  their  architectural  effective- 
ness, &c,  92 — 94.  Structures  of  the  first 
Theban  kingdom,  96.  The  Labyrinth, 
its  plan,  purpose,  &c.  97,  98.  Tombu  of 
Beni  Hassan.  99. 100.  Kemains  of  tlie 
Shepherd  Kings,  101.  Mode  of  light- 
ing the  temples,  107.  240.  Rock-cut 
tombs  and  temples.  112 — 117.  Mam- 
meisi,  114.  Arches  in  the  Pyramids, 
189.  Use  of  definite  proportions,  229 
note.  Gate  Pyramitl,  of  India,  ii,  566. 
Mexican,  as  comjwred  with  those  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  764,  765.  Ex- 
ample at  Palenque.  768.  See  Obeli&ks, 
Thebes.     See  also  ii,  194.  522. 

Quattro  Coronati,  basilican  church,  Rome, 

date  of,  i,  362. 
Queen  s  Mostiue,  Mirzapore,  ii,  670. 
S.  Quentin,  church  at,  i,499.   Town-liall, 

553. 
Quenjueville,  triapsid  church  at,  i,  462. 
Quetzalcoatl,  the  Mexican  Lycurgus,  ii, 

758.  760. 
S.  Quinide,  Vaison,  France,  peculiar  apse 

of,  i,  408. 

Raffles,  Sir  Stamford,  ii,  533. 

Raglan  Castle,  ii,  75. 

Ritjagriha,  ancient  capital  of  Bengal,  ii, 
482. 

Rajpootana,  Indian  dams  at,  ii,  607.  The 
Rajpoots,  609.  Rajpoot  style  Set 
Chalukyans. 

Ramissenim,  great  temple  at:  Plan,  ii, 
572.  lU  grand  dimensions,  long- 
drawn  aisles,  Ace,  573. 

Ramleh,  Syria,  church  at,  ii,  284. 

Rangoon,  Shoedagong  pagoda  at.  ii,  622. 

Raths  of  Malmvellipore,  ii,  480  note. 
502—504. 

Rutisljon,  the  old  Dom  at,  i,  570.    Scotch 
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cliurcl),  588.  Dimensions  and  armnge- 
nieut  of  the  cathedral.  G24.  Plan,  625. 
Entrance,  G;^5.  Church  of  St  Emeran, 
033 

Ravello,  Cosa  Kuffolo  at,  its  exceptional 
style,  ii,  259. 

Buvenua,  tomb  of  Tlieodoric  at,  i,  261  note. 
390,  391.  Tomb  of  San  Vitale,  323. 
386,  387.  595;  ii,  309.  314.  Ancient 
splendour  of  its  basilican  churches,  i, 
374.  Examples :  SS.  Apollinare  Nuovo 
and  in  classe,  375 — 377-  Its  circular 
churches,  386.  Palace  of  Theodoric, 
392.  Tower  of  S.  Apollinare  in  classe, 
ii.  191. 

Bavenshaw,  Mr,  drawing  by,  ii,  471. 

Kawlinson,  Rev  George,  untenable  sug- 
gestion by,  i,  158  note. 

Rawlinson,  Sir  Henry,  explorations  of,  i, 
134  note.  136  note.  On  the  Birs  Nim- 
roud,  139,  140  710^6,  Assyrian  canon 
discovered  by  him,  145.    See  ii,  518. 

Rcculver,  Saxon  fragments  at,  ii,  9. 

liedman.  Bishop  of  Ely,  tomb  ofi  ii,  71. 

Reformation,  effect  on  church  building  of 
the,  ii,  7.    See  14.  49. 

Begnlini  Galeassi  tomb  at  Cervctere,  i, 
262—264. 

Reichenau,  basilican  church  at,  i,  565. 
Plan,  elevation,  &c,  566.  An  apt  sug- 
gestion, ibid.  note.    Roof,  570. 

Relic-worsllip,  Buddhist,  origin  of,  ii,  461. 
Distribution  and  depositaries  of  the 
relics,  462.  507.  509.  522.  Discoveries 
of  relics,  467.  469. 

St  Remi,  nrehetl  gateway  at,  i,  313. 
Roman  tomb,  view,  324.  Its  object, 
principal  fiatures,  &c,  325.  Chui-ch  at 
Rhfcimts  473  note. 

Reiiai:isance  style,  cause  of  the,  i,  36.  40. 
Small  love  for  it  in  England,  ii,  3. 
Best  ixnmj)le  of  a  Renaisfcance  dome, 
321  note.     See  ii,  8.  103.  120.  127. 

S.  Reparatus,  basilican  church  of,  i,  359. 

Reservoirs,  or  bowlees,  of  India,  scoix) 
for  urchitectuml  display  in  the,  ii,  606. 

Rhamession  at  Thebtf,  its  founder,  di- 
mensions, &c,  i,  104 — 106. 

Riiamnus,  form  of  temple  at,  i,  238. 

Rhainses  the  Great,  i,  105. 

Rhamses  II,  temple  erected  V)y,  i,  186. 

Rhiimses  Maiamoun,  tomb  of,  i,  116. 

Rheims,  Roman  arch  at,  i,  313.  Ohurch  of 
St  Ri  mi,  473.  Cathedrail,  483.  Plan, 
proportions,  &c,  487.  Elegance  of  its 
fu9ade  and  buttresses,  491.  524.  Ex- 
ternal sculptures,  492.  Windows,  515. 
517.     Capitals.  529.    Porch,  618. 

Rhenish  architecture,  i,  558—593.  See 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  Bonn.  Cologne.  Ger- 
many. 

Rhine,  inferiority  of  its  castles  to  those  of 
England,  ii.  75.  Settlement  of  the 
Goths  in  its  valley.  173. 

Biaz.  Feidinand.  addition  to  the  Gualda 
by.  ii,  403. 

Kibe,  Schleswig,  cathedral  of,  i.  661. 


Richard  II,  Westminster  Hall  rebuilt  by, 
ii,  76. 

Rickman  on  remains  of  Saxon  buildings, 
ii,9. 

Rieux,  church  at,  i,  413. 

Rifadi,  Byzantine  house  at.  ii,  321,  322. 

Rie!?,  baptistery  at,  i,  413. 

Rimini,  arch  erected  by  Augustus  at,  i, 
311. 

Ripon,  Saxon  remains  at.  ii.  9. 

Roads  and  bridges  of  the  Cambodians,  ii, 
729,  730. 

Rochester:  Chapter-house  doorway  in 
Cathedral,  ii,  69.    Castle,  75. 

Rock-cut  tombs  and  temples  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, i,  112.  Temple  at  Ipsamboul, 
113.  Other  examples,  113,  114.  Dy- 
nasties by  whom  constructed,  115. 
Fact  deducible  from  the  mode  of  their 
construction,  116.  As  to  the  assumed 
intention  to  conceal  their  entrances, 
1 16, 1 17.  Monuments  at  Doganlu,  202, 
203.  Tombs  in  Lycia,  204—207.  Cy- 
rene,  252—254.  333.  In  Etniria,  260. 
Petra,  327—330.  Jerusalem,  331,  332. 
RcH-'k-cut  churches  in  the  Crimea,  ii, 
347.  Indian  examples,  479  et  seq. 
Dhumnar,  593.  Modus  operandi  in  the 
construction  of  these  temples,  581.  See 
Caves.    Toi)es. 

Roda,  Cattdonia,  church  at,  ii,  124,  125. 

Roeskilde,  Denmark,  Domkirche  at,  i, 
659.    Plan  and  elevation,  660. 

Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  mosque  like  church 
built  by,  ii,  272.  276. 

Remain  Metier,  basilican  church  at,  i, 
567. 

Roman  architecture :  Pagan,  see  Romans. 
Christian,  see  Rome. 

Romance  language,  definition  of,  i,  397 
7wte. 

Romanesque  style,  origin  of  the,  i,  352. 
Its  epoch,  353.  I*]arly  examples  in  re- 
mote p.irts;  African  typts,  358.  359. 
Re&trictivo  effect  of  its  antLcedent^, 
380.  Circular  churchis,  381  —  391. 
Secular  buildings;  probable  last  effort 
in  this  style,  392.  Date  of  its  expiry 
and  birth  of  its  successor,  393.  Ex- 
ample at  Mortier  en  Der,  460.  Dis- 
tinctive features  of  this  style  and  the 
Gothic,  ii,  171.  Byzantine  Roman- 
esque, 240.  242.  [See  Bvzantine.]  See 
ii,  172.  177.  196.  287.  'See  also  Basi- 
licas.  Circular  Churches. 

Roman  Catholicism  and  Buddhism,  ii, 
493. 

Romans,  architectural  element  under^r 
stood  by  the,  i.  11.  Their  constructive 
merits  and  defects,  16.  Neglect  of 
proportion.  23.  Modes  of  decoration 
introduced  by  them,  25,  26.  First  true 
constructors  of  the  arch.  188.  Essen- 
tiid  differences  between  them  and  the 
Greeks,  208.  255, 256.  Result  of  tU^Vx 
early  connection  n<\W\  ^^\fc  '>£X.\>aa»i"o»A> 
256.    C\iWi  N«\\xe  ol  ^'^vt  A^V,'1>^^ 
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Sandjerlie,  Armenia,  church  at,  ii,  343. 

Haiikissa,  capitjil  of  a  "  lat  '*  at,  ii,  459. 

Santiaj^o  di  Cumpostella,  cathedral  of: 
Plan,  ii,  127.    South  transept,  128. 

Santojipen,  brick  churcli  at,  i,  650. 
View,  051. 

Samoeiis,  adoption  of  the  pointed  arch 
by  the.  i,  400. 402.  Their  use  of  brick, 
()47.  Their  practice  in  Spain,  ii,  154. 
Kpoch.of  their  style  in  Sicily,  270. 
Example  in  Palermo,  272.  Their  use 
of  the  horse-shoe  arch,  330, 337.  Rami- 
fications of  their  style,  367.  Elegance 
and  variety  of  their  oniamentation,  3<)8. 
Th(ir  dealings  with  loeal  styles,  369. 
Ciassifieation  followed  in  this  work, 
369,  370.  Byzantine  Saracenic  style  : 
Preliminary  considerations,  371 — 374. 
Examples:  Jernsahin,  375 — 378.  Da- 
mascus, 379.  Cairo,  .381— 390.  Mecca, 
391.  Barbary,  393.  Spain,  395—409. 
Constantinople,  410  420.  Saracenic 
style  in  P*  riiia,  432—414.  Pa  than  ex- 
amples,  654.  See  451  note.  See  also 
Indian  Saracenic. 

Saragoza,  church  of  St  Paul  at,  ii,  157. 

Sardanapalns,  i,  149.  T(mib  assumed  to 
be  his,  169. 

Sardis,  i.  200.  Tumulus  near,  201. 
Ionic  octastyle  temple,  224. 

Sarnath  topes,  ii,  470. 

Sa.ssanian  arehitectnre,  ii,  421,  422.  Ex- 
aimples:  Palae<;  of  Al  Hadlir,  423. 
Mosque  at  Dinrbekr,  425.  Architec- 
tural pnictices  of  the  Sassanians,  427. 
Palaees  of  St  rbi«taii  and  Firouzabad, 
428  -430.     Tak  Kesra,  430,  431. 

Sasseram,  near  Benares,  tomb  of  Sliere 
Slndi  at,  ii,  654. 

Satapanni  Cave,  and  claim  set  up  for  it, 
ii,  482. 

Sat  (ihurba  caves,  ii,  483. 

Saulcy,  M.  do,  on  the  Jerusalem  tombs, 
i,  331  note. 

Savonieres,  Anjou,  church  at,  i,  460. 

Saxham,  I  Jtlle,  Suffolk,  clmrch  tower  of, 
ii  60. 

Saxon  architecture  in  England,  foreign 
form  analogous  to,  i,  602.  Examples 
of  the  true  style  where  to  be  sought, 
ii,  5.  Architectural  motto  of  the  Saxons, 
7.  Remains  in  England,  9,  10.  Mode 
of  decoration,  11. 

Saxony,  church  architecture  of,  i,  586. 
633.     Puttrich's  work,  590. 

Scaligers,  tombs  at  Verona  of  the,  tjieir 
fV.rm,  (See,  ii,  222,  223.  Camijanile, 
Palazzo  Scaligeri,  224.  226. 

Scandinavia,  form  of  Buddliism  carried 
by  Woden  to,  ii,  347. 

Scandinavian  architecture,  i,  655 — 674. 
See  ii,  61.  80 

Schiavi,  Terre  dei,  i,  321.  382. 

Schulporta,  Saximy,  church  of,  i,  633. 

Schwartz  Rlieindorf,  double  church  at,  i, 
5^8—590. 

Scipio,  sarcophagus  of,  i,  318. 


Scotch  church,  Ratisbon,  i.  588. 

Scotland,  architecture  of,  historical  ob- 
servations, ii,  79 — 81.  Examples: 
Leuchars,  Jcilburgh,  and  KeW>,  81  — 
83.  Kirkwall,  Glasgow,  and  Elgin,  83 — 
92.  Melrose  A])b4?v  and  Roslin  Chapel, 
92—95.  Bothwell  Church,  96.  Holynxxl, 
Dunfermline,  Dunkeld,  Linlithgow, 
Edinburgh,  Pluscardine,  lona,  96 — 
102. 

Scott,  George  Gilbert,  Eleanor  cross  re- 
produced by,  ii,  74  note. 

Sculpture,  see  Painting. 

Scythians,  metal-casting  fame  of  the,  ii, 
360. 

Sebaste,  church  at,  ii,  284. 

Seb.isttipol,  church-cave  near,  ii,  348. 

Scdinga,  temples  of  Amenophis  at,  i.  111. 

Stigovia,  Roman  aquetluct  at,  i,  345. 
Ekvation,  346.  Cathedral,  ii,  127. 
149.  Plan,  150.  Cliurch  of  St  Millan, 
with  its  lateral  porticos,  135.  The 
Templars'  church,  ibid.  The  Kasr,  162. 

Seleucia,  ii,  421. 

Selini  1,  m<»s«iue  of.  ii,  412. 

Seliiins,  Doric  temples  at,  i,  222.  237. 
The  great  temple,  239. 

Seljukians,  buildings  of  the,  ii,  433. 

Semitic  races,  i,  46.  Their  unchangeable- 
nes:?,  53.  Their  religion  and  its  in- 
llneiice  on  their  buildings  for  worship, 
54,  55.  Their  chiefs,  kings,  and  pro- 
phets, .55.  Tiieir  worst  faults:  eftects 
of  their  isolation,  56.  High  character 
of  their  literature,  57.  Their  palaces 
and  tombs,  57,  i)S.  Their  one  »;sthetic 
art,  58.  Their  pre-eminence  as  tmders, 
59.  Extent  of  their  scientific  studies, 
ibid. 

Sennachejib,  149.     His  j>alacc,  160. 

Sens  Cathetb-al,  i,  498.  William  of  Sens, 
ii,36 

Septimiud  Scverus,  triumphal  arch  of,  i, 
312. 

Sepulehro,  see  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Serbistan,  Sass.inian  palace  at,  ii,  428. 
Its  pr<ibable  date,  431  note. 

SL'rgii,  archof  tlie,  i,  311. 

SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  domical  church 
of,  Constiintinoj)le,  ii,  309.  Plan  and 
section,  313.     Capital,  314. 

Serinagar,  Cashmere,  pillar  at,  ii,  707. 

Seringham,  pillared  hall  at,  ii,  570.  574. 

Serpent-worshii»pers,  see  Nagas. 

Seven  churches,  a  favourite  number,  ii, 
107. 

Seven  Spheres,  temple  dedicated  to  the, 
i,  140. 

Seville,  ii,  137.  Cathedral.  146—150. 
Churches,  157.  The  Giralda,  194.  403. 
View,  404,    The  Alcaza,  404. 

Shah  Abbas,  Maidan  or  mosque  and 
bazaar  of,  ii,  4.39. 

Shah  Jehan,  mosques  built  by,  ii,  688. 
691.     Tomb  (Taje  Mehal)  to  his  wife's 
memory,  692 — 695.    His  buUdin^  ^^ 
Delhi,  699-701, 
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Suger,  Abbe,  opportune  advent  of,  i,  473. 

Al>bey  built  by  him,  474.    Hia  youth, 

505. 
Suleiman  tlie  Magnificent,  mosques  of: 

The  Suleimanie,    ii,  413-416.     The 

Prince's,  417. 
Sultaiiieh,  tomb  of  Mahomet  Khodaben- 

dah  at,  ii,  437.   Piau,  section  and  view, 

438.  439. 
Sultanpore,  tope  within  a  tope  at,  ii,  477. 

Model  found  therein,  490,  491. 
Sun-worshippers,  bas-relief  from  a  temple 

of  the,  i,  122.   Fute  of  their  monuments, 

127.     Temple  at  Palmyra,  199. 
Su])his  (or  Cheops)  tlje  proved  founder  of 

tiio  Great  Pyramid,  88.    Alleged  re- 
pairer of  the  Spliinx,  93. 
Surkh  Minar,  Cabul,  ii,  400. 
Susa,  triumphal  urch  of  Augustus  at,  i, 

311.     Paluces  of  the  Aehameniaus,  ii, 

421.     Tomb  of  Daniel,  433. 
Sutri,  Etruscan  amphitheatre  at,  i,  259. 

300. 
Sweden,  church  arcliitecture  of,  i,  655— 

657.     Kound  churches,  669. 
Switzerland,  ancient  monastery  at  St  Gall 

in,  i,  562 — 567.    Other  examples,  568. 

591-593. 
Svnies,  Colonel,   pagoda  descril)ed  and 

'figured  by.  ii,  520,  521. 
Syracuse,  Doric  temple  at,  i,  222.     See 

ii,  271. 
Syria,  results  of  recent  researches  in,  ii, 

288.     Byzantine  examples  in  Syria  and 

Asia  Minor,  294—300. 

Taas  of  the  Chinese,  ii,  743. 

Tabreez,  mosque  at,  ii,  435.  Its  Byzan- 
tine features,  436.     View,  437. 

Tafkha,  stone-roofed  church  at,  ii,  300. 
Plan,  sections,  mode  of  construction, 
&c,  301. 

Taje  Mehal,  abortive  results  of  attempts 
at  copies  of  the,  ii,  687,  688.  The 
original  at  Agra,  692.  Plan  and  sec- 
tion, 693.  l)etiiils,  inlayings  of  pre- 
cious stones,  &c,  694. 

Tak  Kesra,  Ctesiphon,  builder  and  plan 
of,  ii,  430.     Its  great  arch,  431. 

Talars,  or  ancient  Persian  prayer  plat- 
forms, i.  176. 

Talavera,  old  temple  at,  i,  280. 

Tambos,  or  Peruvian  caravanserai,  ii, 
779. 

Tamul-speaking  races  or  Dravidians,  ii, 
447.  558.    Ste  Dra vidian. 

Tancarville,  fortifications  at,  i,  533. 

Taiijore,  great  pagoda  at,  ii,  564.  Short- 
comings of  a  more  modern  coi)y,  582. 

Tantalais,  tumuli  at,  i,  201. 

Tarazono,  Aragon,  pierced  stone  window- 
tracery  at,  ii,  160. 

Tarragona,  Romtm  aqueduct  at,  345. 
Elevation,  347.  Cathedral  dome,  ii, 
132,  133.  136. 

Tarsus,  i,  200. 

Tartars,  Moscow  destroyed  by  the,  ii,  358. 


Their  architectural  forms,  3.59.  751. 
Tartar  mosque  and  tomb  at  Tabreez, 
435—437.  Their  immigration  into 
Asia,  638.  Their  reverence  for  the 
dead,  746.    An  untenable  theory,  750. 

Tassidi  ng,  doorway  of  Nepalese  temple 
at,  ii,  543.     Remarks,  544. 

Taylor,  consul,  Cufic  mscriptions  copied 
by,  ii,  425,  note  ^. 

Tchekerman,  Crimea,  excavated  church 
at,  ii,  347. 

Tehernigow  Cathedral,  its  domes  and 
apses,  ii,  354. 

Technic  arts,  scope  and  object  of,  i,  4. 

Tees,  in  rock-cut  temples,  ii,  464.  Ex- 
amples, 465. 

Tegea  in  Arcadia,  Ionic  temple  at,  i,  223. 

Teheran,  throne  room  in  palace  at,  ii, 
443. 

Tehuantepec,  pymmid  of  Oajaca  at,  ii, 
764. 

Telamones,  example  of,  i,  237. 

Tell  el  Amarna,  bas-relief  at,  i,  122. 
Grottoes,  127. 

Tem])lars'  chureh  at  Brindlsi,  ii,  255. 
Origin  of  their  name,  378. 

Temples.  See  Assyrians.  Buddha.  Cam- 
bodia. Cashmere.  Chaldean  China. 
Etruscan.  Greeks.  Hindus.  Jeinisidem. 
Kock-cut  temples.    Roman.    Tliebes. 

Teinient,  Sir  Emerson,  works  on  Ceylon 
by,  ii,  511. 

Teoeallis,  or  temples,  of  Mexico,  ii.  763. 
Exan)plcs,  764.  7C8. 

Teotihuacan,  Mexico,  pyramid-temples 
at,  ii,  764. 

Tewkesbury,  ii,  14.  71. 

Texier,  M,  researches  of,  ii,  288.  Obli- 
gations of  the  Author  to  him,  313  note. 

Tezcuco,  Mexico,  pyramid  at,  ii,  764. 

Thai  Burgal,  ruined  abbey  of,  i,  586. 

Thann,  Alsace,  spire  at,  i,  620. 

Theatres  of  the  (Jreeks,  i,  247.  Of  the 
Romajjs,  229—301.    ^SW  Amphitheatre. 

Theban  dynasties  in  Eg}'pt;  Temples  and 
tombs  of  the  first  king<iom,  i,  1M> — 101. 
Kings  of  the  great  Thel»n  period,  102. 

Thebes,  the  "  hundred-jiyloned  city*  of, 
i,  102.  Differences  between  its  archi- 
tecture and  that  of  Memphis,  103. 
Comparative  completeness  of  its  re- 
mains, ibid.  Numbt^r  and  grandeur  of 
its  temples,  104.  Plan  and  d(;tails  of 
the  Rhamession,  104—106.  The  Pa- 
lace-temple of  Karnac,  its  unparalleleil 
magnitude,  &c,  106—108.  Temple  of 
liuxor.  its  irregularity  of  plan,  &c,  109. 
The  Memnonium,  ibid.  Temple  of 
Medinet-IIabou.  110.  South  Temple 
of  Karnac,  its  b.auty.  &c,  110,  111. 
Temples  at  Tanis,  Sedinga,  Abydos, 
&c,  111,  112.  Rock-cut  tombs  and 
temples,  112—117. 

Theodoric  ("Dietrich  of  Berne")  tomb 
of  (Church  of  Sta  Mitria  Rotunda)  i. 
261  note.    Plan,  390.    Its  peculiar  rofCvC^ 
391.    Church  built  \i>j  \\\M\/i'\^.   Vlv^ 
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palace,  392.  His  love  for,  and  adorn- 
ment of  Vt-rona,  ii,  185. 
Thc-otlosiiia.  Uinple  ccmi verted  into  a  Chris- 
tian i-Luivh  by,  ii,  379. 
Th«.<»t4>kut$.  Byzantine  cliurcb,  Constanti- 
nople, its  value  as  an  example  of  tbe 
style,  ii,  327. 

The'ron,  tvmplo  founded  by,  i,  2*22. 

Tbe»i'U$,  UVuipK-  of,  i,  11.  Its  pbice  as 
a  work  of  art.  221. 

Tbessalians,  irruption  into  Greece  of  tbe, 
i,  219. 

Theasaloniea,  cbureb  of  St  Geoi^e  at,  ii, 
281.  Plans  and  Wftion,  310.  View, 
311.  Mi*de  of  lighting.  324.  Eski 
Juma.  292.  St  iKmetrius,  292,  293. 
iy^  30ti. 

Tliibtt,  ii.  4:»0.  493.  Exolupion  of  tra- 
vellers, nmubcr  and  eharaeter  of  its 
mMimsterii-s,  541.  The  Delai  I^ama, 
and  tl.e  worship  paid  tc»  him,  542.  See 
Nejud. 

Thierrj'  of  Alsace,  memorial  chapel  built 
by,  i,  541. 

Thiirieu:^  iVlasgic  gateway  at,  i,  215. 

Thorsajrtr,  rouml  church  at,  i,  067.  Sec- 
tion and  plan,  608.  Dimensions,  &c, 
Ot^». 

Thothmes  I.  hall  built  bv,  i,  106. 

Thothnii's  III,  )ndace  ^uilt  by,  i,  106. 
Section,  107. 

Thupuruinya  dagol»a,  tof«,  or  Buddhist 
n-lic  sihrine,  ii,  402.  Its  pillars,  508. 
510. 

Tia  IIuana<\).  IVni,  *•  Seats  of  the  Juilges" 
Cvelopean  ruins')  at.  ii,  775. 

Tijrlath-rilcNir,  i,  149.  Palace  built  by 
him,  ITk^. 

Tinnevelly,  pillare*!  hall  at,  ii,  570.  574. 
Plan,   570.     DinieiL^ions,   details,   &c. 
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Tinteni  A  bin  v,  a  Gennan  counteri>art  of, 
i,  013.     ^v/ii,  39. 

Tirhoktdi,  t^  mples  of.  i,  127. 

Tirhoi»t.  hits  or  inscrilH**!   pillars  at,  ii, 
458.     Capital  of  one,  459. 

Tirthanknrsi,  Jaina  saints  ii,  020. 

Tinivalur.  pillared  l.all  or  t4.mpleat,  ii, 
570.  574.     I.-'onietriinil  vi«w,  575. 

Titus,  Imths  of,  i,  307.  342.  343.  Tri- 
uniphnl  an*h,  312. 

Tivoli.  Kouian  tanple  at,  i,  287. 

Tolf<l«.,  ii,  li>2.  140.  147.  Renronquered 
bv  tl;e  Chri>tians,  12^,.  Cathedral: 
Plan,  137.  Choir,  1.^8. 140.  Interior, 
141.  Churches  :  (iothic  ;  San  Juan  de 
los  lUves,  151.  Woresco :  St^i  Maria 
la  Blaiicii,  153.  154.  401.  403.  Nuestro 
Senora.  or  El  Tnaifeitu,  153.  155.  403. 
Ap>e  of  San  Btirtolonieo,  ln5,  150.  St 
Konuin.  157.  St  Ti.onie,  1.58.  Sara- 
ctiiie  :  St  Cristo  de  la  Luz,  402,  403. 

ToltA'cs  of  Mexiccs   ii,  757.   703.     Pro- 

sjH'rity  and  adversity.  758,  759. 
fi.  Toniaso  in  linn'ne. '  i,  599.     Plan,  sec- 
tion, and  particulars,  ii,  190. 
Tombs  :  Beni-Hasaan,  i,  99.    Of  C^tus, 


141  —  143.  Darius.  178.  Alyattes, 
201.  Lycian  examples,  204 — 20f.  Am- 
rith,  208.  Pelasgic,  213.  Muu&oleum, 
Halicamassus,  249.  Cnidus,  251.  Cy- 
rene,  252,  253.  Etruscan  tombs  and 
tumuli,  260—266.  Roman.  318—325. 
Petra,  327—330.  Jerusalem.  331— 
333.  Mylassa,  334.  Dugga,  335.  Sta 
Costanza,  Rome,  385.  Itavenna,  390, 
391.  Toulouse,  433.  English  examples, 
ii,  67.  70—73.  Italian,  2t>8.  Arme- 
nian. 343,  344.  Persian,  433, 434.  438. 
Indian  Saracenic,  652.  654.  674,  675. 
6^0-682.  Chinese,  746—748.  Peru- 
vian, 776.  779.     See  Pyramids. 

Tongres,  Notre  Dame  de,  i,  543. 

Tooth  of  Buddha,  its  sanctity,  shriuee, 
migrations,  &c,  ii,  4()2.  590  and  noie. 

Topes,  or  Stliupes,  of  tlie  Buddhists, 
their  form  and  purpose,  ii,  461.  Bil^ah 
group :  Example  at  Sanchi,  463.  In- 
variable accompaniments  to  these 
stnictures,  404.  Gateways,  405.  Ma- 
nikyala  group,  466.  Samath,  470. 
Aniravati,  471.  Jelalabtid  group,  476. 
Sultanpore  to|)e,  477.  491.  Ceylune»« 
examples,  500 — 509.    See  Caves. 

Torcello,  Romanes*) ue  basilica  at,  i, 
378.  Its  apse :  church  of  Sta  Fosca, 
379. 

Toro.  collegiate  chureh  at,  ii.  131. 

Torre  dei  Schiavi,  i,  321.  382. 

Toscanella,  exceptional  style  of  the 
churches  at,  ii,  219.  Examples,  219 — 
221. 

Tossia  familv,  sepulchre  of  the.  i.  321. 

Toul  Cathtniral,  i.  500. 

Toulouii,  mosque  of.     See  IlmToulomi. 

Toulousi',  church  of  the  Cordeliers  at,  i, 

424.  Suitability  of  its  plan  for  a  Pro- 
testant church.  425.  The  cathednd, 
ihhi.  Church  of  St  Si'niin  or  St  Satur- 
nin,  its  plan  and  interior  arranjrements, 

425,  420.  View,  extt^rior  detail.-?,  &<•, 
430.  431.  444.  Tomb  of  St  Pierre. 
See  ii.  32.  44. 144. 

Tour  MagT»e.  Ximes,  320.  391. 

Tourmanim.  Bvzantine  church  at.  ii,  298. 
Fa^ide,  299." 

Touriiay  Catliedml,  i,  ,537.  Dimen.^ions, 
plan,  and  section,  539—541.  Town- 
hall.  548. 

Tournus,  i,  448.  Abbey  church,  449. 
Vaults  and  arches.  4.50. 

Tours,  church  of  St  Martin  at ;  plan.  i. 
427.  Arrangements  originally  and  as 
rebuil  t,  421 ,     Cathednd,  500. 

Towers :  Of  the  W  inds,  i,  225.  2:«.  246. 
Puissalicon,  414.  Of  liondon,  463. 
Norman,  404.  Their  oiiginal  puipose, 
520.  English  church  towers,  ii.  9.  48. 
00.  Jerpoint.  Ireland,  117.  Moroco 
church  t(»wera,  Spain,  156,  157.  Ita- 
lian, 190—195.  257,  258.  Russian, 
301.  302.  Indian,  471.  530.  Hindu, 
634.  Cambodian,  727.  Chiue8t\  743. 
See  Belfries.    Minars. 
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Town-halls,    tee   Ci?ic    and    Manicipul 

bnildin<^8. 
Towton,  battle-field,  epoch  in  art  marked 

bv.  ii,  7. 
Tnil>nla,  Lyciu,  Byzantino  church  at,  ii, 

325.  :J3y. 
Tnu'cry,  see  Windows. 
Trajan,    ba>ilica  of,    i,    292—294.     His 

baths,  307.     Triumphal  arches :  Honc- 

Ycntuni,  311.    Alcantara,  315.    His  co- 
lumn, 317.      His  brid{j:es,    340,   'Ji7. 

See  ii,  190. 
Trani  Catliedral,  bronze;  d«).>rs  of,  ii,  254. 
Treasuries;    ancient'   tombs    so    ealletl: 

Of  Atreud,  i.  213.    Of  Pharaoh,   327, 

328. 
Trebizon*!,  i,  200. 
Tree-worsliippors,  ii,  317  fiote.  Tn^e  in  the 

Gour  Minar,  059  note.     A  retiibutive 

tree  in  a  persecutor "s  tomb,  095.     Ste 

Bo-treo. 
Treves,  basilica  at,  297.     Views  of  game. 

298.     Porta    Nij?ra,  314.     Monument 

at  Igel,  325.     Original  cathedral  and 

its  suoea-4S.)r,  570.  Oil.     Plans  of  the 

two,  571.     Western  and  easti»m  apses, 

&e,  572.     Examples  of  round  (iotliic, 

580.     Liebfraucii  elinreh,  037. 
Triforium  in  French  eatlieilmls,  i,  519. 
Trimul  Xaik's  Choultry :  l»lan,  ii,  570. 

Its  dimensions,    immense  cost,    orna- 

mentaiioii,  Ae,  571.     Its  olyeet,   572. 

Hall  in  his  palace  of  Madura,  .583 
Triumphal  arohes,  Bonmn,  i,  311—315. 

()l>je<Miouahie  features  i:i  tliem,  310. 
Trr>itzka,  m  nr  Mos<*o\\,  monastery  at,  ii, 

357.     Its  doorwav,  359. 
Tioja  Catludral,    i'i,    24(>      Fa<;.ide.  248. 

lt«  bronze  (l<H>rs,  255. 
Trondhjem.      Norway,     cathcHlral     and 

elnuvh  of  St  Clement  at,  i,  G.">7.     I'lan, 

View.  \c.  058.  059.  ii,  81. 
Troy,  i,  200.     Tumuli  or  mounds  on  the 

Plain,  202    218.     Conseijuenee  of  the 

great  war,  219,  257. 
Troycis  Cathednd,  airanp^Mnent  and  plan, 

i,  49f».     West  fiont.   500.     Ciinreh  of 

St  Urban,   500.      Its  i)erfeetion,   507 

Itoo<l-sereen    of  the'  Madelaine,    531. 

037. 
Truneh  el.ureh,  Norfolk.  r»)of  of,  ii.  01, 

02. 
Tudor  style,   (poch  of  the,   ii.  5.     Tijo 

three  loyal  chnprls,  7.  50     59.    See  81. 
Tukt     i-8uleiman.     Cashmere,     Hindu 

temple  at,  ii,  711. 
Tumuli  in  Asia  Minor,  i,  201 .     Attempts 

to    discriminate     tin  ir    eixkhs,     202. 

Etruscan  examples,  202—205.    Indian, 

ii,  477. 
Tung  Chow  PagtMla,  ii,  715.    Its  p.culiar 

featured.  740. 
Tunis,  big»»try  of  the  i)eople  of.  ii,  :}93. 

Minaret.  393,  3^. 
Turanian  races,  age  typified  by  tlie,  i, 

45.    Chief  feature  in  their  hintory,  40. 

Ancieut  and    malem   types,    46,  47. 
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Character  of  their  deities  and  religious 
worship,  47,  48.  Government  ami 
morals,  49.  Limited  nature  of  their 
litemture,  50.  Excellence  attained  by 
them  in  the  Arts,  50 — 52.  Only  science 
cultivated  by  them,  52.  Their  pro- 
ficiency a.<«  builders  and  irrigators,  53. 
l*oiiits  of  comparison  or  ctmtmst  bj< 
tween  them  and  otlier  races,  53—00. 
04,  05.  70.  255.  257.  Their  reverence 
for  the  d(?ad,  109.  202. 

Turin,  Palazzo  delle  Torre  at,  i.  392. 

Turkey  its  architecture  alul  its  p(0)>le. 
See  Constantinople.  BIahom<?tanism. 

Tuscany,  architecture  of.  ii,  244. 

Tusculuni.  Etruscan  arch  at.  i.  207. 

Tvrt-  and  Sidon,  non-existence  of  remains 
of,  i,  191.  ii.  121. 

Tzarkoe  Selo,  wooden  church  near,  ii, 
350. 

Udya;j:iri.  Cuttaek,  cavt»s  in,  ii,  494. 
Ulm  Cathedral,  its  merits  ami  defects,  i, 
025.      Tiie    "Sacraments    Hauslein," 

Ulpian,  or  Trajan's  basilica,  i,  292. 
Umbrella  ornaments  on   tojjes,   ii.  487. 

490,491. 
Uniforudtv  in  architecture,  i.  31.     Prin- 

ciple  followed  by  the  Gnxrks  32. 
Uiwabi,  cathedml  at,  i,  055.     Its  French 

designer,  (550. 
Uni(?8,    Norway,    wooden  church   at,   i, 

072.    View,  074. 
U>unlar.  Armenia.  Bvzantine  church  at, 

ii.  337. 
ITtntdit,  churcji  of,  i,  .550. 
Uxntal,  Centr.il    America,  Casris  de  las 

Monjas  at,  ii,  770.     Plan,  771.     One 

of  its  chaudK.*rs,  772. 

Va'son,  pointtd  arches  at.  i, 401,  ii,  277. 
Churches,  i,  107. 

Valen<*c,  A\in«'.s  de,  tomb  of,  ii,  70. 

Vahjnc»',  ehnrcii  at,  i,  412. 

Vuleneia  C'athedml,  ii,  140.  Its  cimborio, 
148.  D«N)r\vay  frran  the  Ablala  158. 
TheCa.s:i  I»ngia,  Kll. 

Valerian,  eni|H*n)r.  eaptnrtu  of,  ii,  427. 

Vardzie,  e\euvait!o:is  at.  ii,  349. 

Varros  <lescri^»t!o.i  of  Porscnna's  tomb, 
i,  205. 

Viizzidian,  Byziintine  tomb  at,  ii,344. 

Viulis  in  U«imnn  Mofs,  i,  294,  295.  In 
(iothic  roofs.  380.  380.401.  402.  At 
I.sM)ire,  445.  Tournu-s,  4.50.  Stone 
vaults,  when  firat  attempted,  459.  In- 
ti*rsi.(ting  vanlting,  405  —  407.523. 
Uibbed  vaulting.  475.  French  system. 
520—522.  English  hy>tem  and  eJt- 
amples,  ii.  20—32.  EaVly  Italian  '  Fri- 
uli  ,  174.  Byzantine,  309.  Sussaniau, 
424. 

Venice  :  St  Mark's,  i.  401.  419.420.  Style 
of  which  it  is  a  tvpical  example,  ii,  240. 
Plan,  202.     Section,  2«&.    \V\H5LVi\M»wv\% 
and  paxtvcuVeA^,*!^.    NvK^^'l^Ri.    Vv* 
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tower  or  campttniU*.  102. 194. 404.  Pi- 
azza, 439  note.  Churchiu :  fckin  Gio- 
Taiuii  t'  Paolo,  and  the  Fmri,  217.  Sau 
i;ior^o,  220  notf.  Civil  aud  domestic 
exj»n»|»loN  234.  The  Doge's  palace, 
eHUSi>  and  extent  of  its  elaims  to  ad- 
minition,  its  actual  demerits,  &c.  2:^5, 
23t>.  Tlie  Gi  d  Oro.  and  the  Foscari 
and  Pisaiii  iwlaecs,  237.  Picturesque 
iiarts  of  l>uildins;s :  aiijjle  window ; 
Poute  dtl  Paradi^s  238,  239.  iSer  u. 
109.  170.  173.  279.  :i20. 

Yeutnnu  in-neral,  topes  oi^eued  by,  ii, 
4tr7.  4tliK 

Venus  and  K(>nH\  ti>mple  tlwlicatetl  by 
Hadrian  lt».  2S4.  28jJ. 

Vt-reelli.  ehun»li  of  St  Andrea  at,  tirst 
I'xample  of  the  |>!>iutcil  stvie  in  Italv, 
ii.  187.  ll>l>.  21o. 

Vcnnia,  Roman  ainpiiithtMtre  nt.  i.  30r>. 
KoMilts  of  TlunHlorie's  likin<<:  for  tlie 
eiiy,  ii.  18o.  Cat h wind  ai)st>,  18(>.  288. 
CliuTvhfe^ :  S;ui  i^'none,  180.  Its  fa- 
^*ade.  187.  Its  tower,  41*4.  8ta  Amis- 
tasia.  201.  Towit  or  eam{Kinile.  193 
Seali-iri  193.  224.  220.  Tombs  of 
the  S^-aligirs,  222.  Windi>W8,  234. 
Sy  ii,  h;i».  171.  17o.  190.  2:0. 

Vesfiosian,  temple  laiilt  by,  i.  282.  llis 
U»t*ns.  :»iC 

Wzi'hiy.  i,  418.  Nave  and  uarthex.  453. 
Vaults  and  rvH.»f,  4."»4. 

Vie*  ii/a.  town-hall  of,  ii.  229.  230. 

Victory,  pilbrs  of,  310-318.  Buddhist 
>tli.'«niUi^.  ii.  191. 

Vici.«rk.  Wmsrli:!*..  *tr  Nike  Apt»'n»s. 

Vienna.  Si  St«  pi.cn  s  Cathislnil  at.  i.  41H). 
•»H.  IMiiK-n-ions.  02,"")  Its  lK'autit>s : 
elcpinvv  of  ils  spin*.  020.  View.  t»*J7. 
Vailurv  «»f  the  Turkish  sicsie  «>f  llie  citv, 
ii.  4lo. 

Vicnne,  imtholral  of,  i.  412.  4o4.  Cliurch 

of  Si  Andie  Ic  Itas.  413.  414.    IWuliar 

dt>*\^raiion  of  the  church  of  St  itenc- 

n  uv.  4«K*». 

Vi»rne*s  Tn»vi-l#  in  Oishmen-.  ii,  701. 

Villetia.  Spill n,  twi>tiil  cidumns   in  the 

churv*h  at,  ii.  1«'>1.  102. 
VillcfTs  al»K  V  chur\*h  of,  curious  window, 

i.  :»12 
Vinuila  S.ih,  l»  iiiple  i»f.  ii.  022. 
Viiiiaiuis.   or  !«uictuarit-s  o(  the  Hindus, 

ii.  502-om. 
Vin**cnnc.s.  k»i'p  ot\  i.  r»;»5. 
S.  Vnuvnzo  allc  Trc   FoniaiKs  basilican 
churx'h,  ISomc.  d:ttt'  of.    i.   :>0;{.      Its 
charactcristii*s,  373.     French  counter- 
[Mru^,  4o9.  idO. 
Vinrins  ot'  tlic  Sun,  Peru.  hou»e  of  the. 

ii.  777.     View,  778. 
Vishnu,  ii.   448.      Leading  d<^nias  and 
oila-r  {uirticulars  of  the  Vislmave  svs- 
tcui,  449.  *V>0,  yW. 
VishvcsJuT    temple,    Bi-nares,    ii,    587. 

5i>7. 
Viswaloimyi   cave.  Kllo»,  ii,  409.     Di- 
liKnuuoll^  489.    Its  style,  491. 


S.  Vitale,  octagonal  church,  RaTenua,  i 
323.  356.  380.  395.  Plau  and  section 
387.    Copied  by  C'.iarlemagne,  388. 

S.  Vito,  Roinun  sepulchre  at,  i,  320 
Section,  321. 

Yitruvius,  temples  mentioned  or  de 
scribed  by,  i.  242.  245.  258.  Ba^lici 
built  bv  him,  298.  Blode  of  decoratioi 
rt»probated  by  him,  343. 

Vlatlimir.  cathedral  aud  churches  built 
bv.  ii.  352. 354.  The  citv  so  named,  355 

Vogiid,  Comte  Melchior  de,  on  churches  in 
Palestine  aud  S\Tia,  ii,  284.  288.  307 
322. 

Vulci,  Columella  tumulus  at,  i,  201.  2(i5. 

Vyse,  Colonel  Howard,  Egyi)tim  re- 
searches off  i,  82.  85. 

Wmly  el-Ooatib,  true  character  of  the 

ruins  at,  i,  129. 
Wales,  castles  of,  ii,  75. 
Walid,  Caliph,  mosques  built  bv,  ii,  379. 

381. 
Walls:  Assyrian,  i,  148.  152.     Pelasgiau, 

216.     Pcnivian,  779,  780. 
Wulpole,  Horace,  impulse  given  to  the 

revival  of  the  Gothic  style  by,  ii,  3. 
Walpole  St  Peter's,  Norfolk,  as  a  type  <»f 

an  English  {Nirish  churxMi,  ii,  03. 
Walsingham,  Alan  of.  i-xamplcas  of  the 

architectural  genius  of,  ii,  10,  34.  59. 
WaUingham,  New,  Norfolk,  roof  of  aisle, 

at,  ii,  02. 
Waltham  Cross,  ii,  73.     View.  74. 
S.  Wandrille,  Norman Jv,  tria(»sal  orator\- 

at,  i,  402. 
Waniyat,  Cashmere,  grou[)  of  temples  at, 

ii,  711. 
Wartburg,  |)alace  or  castle  on  the,  i,  002. 
Warwick  Castle,  ii,  75. 
Watcrhouse,  l,icutcnant,  Budilhiat  scul^>- 

tures  photographed  by,  ii.  4»i«j  wjtt. 
Waterloo  Bridge,  i.  40. 
WiH-hsclburg,  rooil-screen  at,  i,  5%. 
Wells  Cathttlral.  i,  018.     A  Norwegian 

resemblance,  059.     Its  towers,  ii,  49. 

Site,  52.  Chapter-house,  53.  55.   Sculp- 
tures vf  the  fayjuie,  04.    Measurements, 

78.  »S!re  51. 
West,  bishop  of  Ely,  t«.imb  (►f,  ii,  70. 
WestertULs  Swc«ien,  church  at,  i.  057. 
We.Htininster  Ablny  :  French  and  EnglL^h 

element*  in  its  design,  ii,  0.  18.    ApsH. 

14.  19.     Plan,  l'.».     Bays  of  nave,  35. 

Painted  glass,  39.     Mt^asurenunts,  78, 

Av  34.   139   lutte.     Chajder-honti^,  53. 

Toinhtt:  IK'  Valeniv,  70.     £<lwanl  111, 

71.     (.'A«»/W  0/  Henrif  IT/,  18.     Ai.sle, 

29.     Peculiarity    of   design.    59.     A 

Spani>h  etmnterj>iirt,  152.    See  t>25. 
Westminster  Bridge,  i,  40. 
Westminster  Hall,  roi»f  of,  ii,  21.  57.  02. 

Dimensions,  plan,  and  section,  70. 
Westminster,  St  Stephen's  chapel,  ii,  6. 
Roof,  21.  62.     Interntil  elevation,  56. 
Its  destruction  unwise,  iVrf.  H€4e,   Fhn, 
57.     Date,  i*6iW.  nofr. 
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Westphalim  church  architecture,  i,  578. 

Westrop,  Mr  Uoddcn,  suggcstious  by,  i, 
043  note,  ii.  110. 

Wilkiuson'H  *  Ancient  Architecture  and 
Geoh)gy  of  Ireland,'  ii,  105  note.  .Ill 
nttte. 

William  the  Cimquoror,  memorial  church 
built  by,  i.  40:i.    His  tomb,  470. 

William  I  of  Sicilv,  building  erected  by, 
ii.  272. 

Willis,  Profcsjior,  architectural  work  sug- 
gested to,  ii,  4.     Si^e  10  note.  704. 

Winchester  Cathedral,  i,  12.  ii,  12.  Plan, 
15.  Pier  arches,  \i'2.  Transformation 
of  nave,  33.  Window  tracery,  43. 
Western  entrance,  49.  Anomalies  of 
style,  51.  Site,  52.  Ohapter-liouse,  53. 
Altar  scrcin,  GO.  Bishop  Gardiner's 
tomb,  70.    ^lensunnients,  78. 

WinchestiT  School,  ii,  78. 

Windows  and  window  tracery,  i,  475. 
Paintol  glass,  47<>,  477.  Examples 
from  FreiuMi  catlurdrals,  514 — 518. 
Villers,  542.  Cologne,  007, 008.  Eng- 
lish exumple.sii,  10.30—43.  Scotland, 
81.  8S.  04.  yj.  101.  In  Irish  round 
towers,  115.  Sf>anish,  100.  Italian, 
233.  234.  238.  254.  JHyzantine,  322. 
340.  Sinicenic,  3S5.  Indian  Sara- 
cenic, <>73. 

Winds.  Tower  of  the,  i,  225.  235.  Dimen- 
sions and  description,  240. 

Windsor  Castle,  ii,  75.  St  George's 
chapel :  Vaulting,  20.  28.  I'Viture  in 
the  roof,  20.  Its  merits  as  a  whole, 
59. 

Wisby,  Ot)thland,  eurly  prosperity  of,  003. 
llolv  Anders  and  other  churches,  003, 
00  L 

Wolsiry's  choir  at  Oxfoitl,  ii,  30.  Hampton 
Court,  77. 

Woman's  position  among  the  various 
races :  Turanians,  i,  40.  Semites,  50. 
Celts,  01.     Aryans,  08. 

Wooil,  Mr,  explomtions  of,  i,  24^1  note. 

W(K)d(;n  churches  of  Norway,  i,  072—074. 
Of  Kussia,  ii,  350. 

Wootlen  tvpes  copied  in  stone,  i,  91.  204. 
205.  207.  ii,  302.  774.  Wo(xlen  roofs  of 
the  Gothic  architi-cts,  i,  380.  401.  400. 
Superiority  of  English  wooden  roofs,  ii, 
21.  Engli.sh  churches,  01.  02.  West- 
minister Hall,  70.  Eltham,  77.  See 
Koofs. 


Worcester  Cathedral,  cliapter  house  of,  ii, 

53.    Measurements,  78. 
Worms  Cathedral,  Plan  and  bay,  i.  574. 

Side  elevation,  575.    Dates,  details,  &o, 

570. 
Wrcn,  Sir  Christopher,  masterpiece  of,  ii, 

557. 
Wurka,  the  Bowariyeh  (early  Chaldean 

temple)  at,  i.  137.  144.      The  Wuswua 

ruin,  140-148.  ii,  429. 
Wykeham,    Willitim     of,     architectural 

works  of,  ii,  15.  32.  43.  75. 

Xanten,  Bavaria,  great  church  at,  i,  631. 

Plan,  632. 
Xeres,  church  of  San  Miguel  at,  ii,  152. 
Xerxes,  palace  of,  i,  174—181. 
Xochicalco,  Mexico,  pyramid  at,  ii,  764. 

Yaroshif  of  Russia,  architectural  works  of, 
ii,  352. 

Yezidi  house,  interior  of  a,  i,  159. 

York  Cathednil,  i,  18.  ii,  16.  Periods  and 
styles,  18.  The  Five  Sisters*  window, 
30.  38.  Painted  glass,  39.  Ciiapter- 
house  window,  40.  Liidy  chajjel,  51. 
Chapter-house,  54.     Measurement,  78.  - 

Yorkshire,  remains  of  abbeys  of,  ii,  14. 

Y'ousouf,  memorial  tower  built  by,  ii,  404. 

Yprcs,  church  of  St  Martin  at,  i,  543.  Cloth 
hall,  549—551.  553.    Bouchcrie,  553. 

Yrieix,  Gothic  houeo  at,  i,  533. 

Y'ucatan,  race  inhabiting,  ii,  700.  llicli- 
ness  of  the  region  in  architectural 
remains,  707.     Exami>les,  708. 

Yule,  Colonel,  on  the  temples  in  Burmah, 
510.  519.  539. 

Zagros,  Mount,  Takht-i-Ghero  shrine  on, 

ii,  330. 
Zuhra,  palace  of,  ii.  400,  401. 
Zumora,  Simin,  cathedral  of,  ii,  130,  131. 
Zara,  Dalmatia,  cathednd  of:  Plan,  246. 

View,   247.    Church   of  San  Donato, 

250,  257. 
Zayi,  Yucatan,  pahice  at,  ii,  709.    Eleva- 
tion and  plan,  770. 
Zechanah,  so-called  tomb  of,  i,  331. 
Zerbst,  Nicholai  Kirche  at,  i,  036. 
Zobeide,  tomb  of,  its  peculiar,  plan  and 

fonn,  ii,  4.33. 
Zurich  Minster,  i,  538.    View  and  plan : 

peculiar  details,   591.    Cloisters,  605. 

View,  000.     See  277. 
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NOTF;. — Since  the  bheels  of  this  work  were  printed  off,  a  large  collection  of  original  sculptures, 
from  the  Tope  at  Amravati,  have  been  discovered — concealed  under  bales  of  cotton  and  rubbish 
— in  the  coach-hoase  of  Fife  House.  An  examination  of  these  woidd  induce  me  to  modifv,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  an  cxpre>sion  used  on  page  448,  line  15  from  the  bottom.  In  the  south 
ot'  India,  at  least  at  one  time,  Buddhism  was  so  mixed  up  with  Serpent-worship,  that  the 
two  are  undistinguisliable. 
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